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Foreword 


It  was  Stephen  Benet  who  said  it: 

I  have  fallen  in  love  with  American  names, 

The  sharp  gaunt  names,  which  never  grow  fat. 

I  too  have  fallen  in  love  with  American  names,  especially  those 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  I  do  not  find  them  sharp,  gaunt  and  thin, 
for  often  when  I  look  down  upon  the  map  of  Maine,  I  feel  that  I  am 
turning  the  leaves  of  a  Book  of  Remembrance;  for  here  are  Indian 
words,  rich  in  meaning,  colorful  and  reminiscent  of  a  bygone  day; 
French,  English,  Irish,  German,  Scotch  and  Swedish  words,  reveal¬ 
ing  important  records  of  human  history,  migrations  and  settlements, 
as  well  as  expressing  the  love  and  longing  of  the  early  Maine  colo¬ 
nists  for  their  faraway  homes. 

Here  too  in  this  Book  of  Remembrance  are  recorded  the  names 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  towns  whose  memories  were 
brought  along  with  other  treasures  by  young  men,  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods  but  rich  in  courage  and  energy,  who  came  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  to  push  back  the  frontier  and  to  establish  homes  in  the 
wilderness.  They  were  emboldened  by  cheap  land,  abundant  water 
power  and  goodly  forests. 

Here  too  are  words  attesting  the  strong  religious  faith  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  or  the  characteristics  and  ideals  of  a  community.  Great  statesmen 
and  military  commanders  of  proven  worth  are  also  here  honored  in  the 
names  of  towns  and  counties  —  all  these  with  many  descriptive  words 
are  spread  out  before  me  on  the  map  of  Maine. 

Hidden  away  behind  these  names  are  many  a  dream  of  con¬ 
quest,  of  an  empire,  of  an  old  country  to  be  renewed  and  revivified  in 
a  new  land,  of  a  refuge,  a  place  for  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  of 
an  inspiring  story,  of  enthusiastic  and  untiring  effort,  records  of  cour¬ 
age  and  bravery,  of  love  and  devotion,  of  steadfastness  to  a  mighty 
purpose. 

One  has  only  to  study  the  names  of  Maine’s  sixteen  counties, 
twenty-one  cities  and  more  than  four  hundred  towns  to  find  the  words 
shapely  in  form,  fascinating  and  informative  in  meaning. 


From  the  Grant  of  the  Province  of  Maine 
by  the  Great  Council  of  New  England 

August  10/20,  1622 


.  .  .  And  by  these  presents  doe  give  grant  bargaine  sell  assigne 
alien  sett  over  and  confirme  unto  ye  sd  Sr  Ferdinando  Gorges  &  Capt 
John  Mason  their  heirs  and  assignes  all  that  part  of  ye  maine  land  in 
New  England  lying  upon  ye  Sea  Coast  betwixt  ye  rivers  of  Merrimack 
&  Sagadahoc  and  to  ye  furthest  heads  of  ye  said  Rivers  and  soe  for¬ 
wards  up  into  the  land  westward  untill  threescore  miles  be  finished 
from  ye  first  entrance  of  the  aforesaid  rivers  and  half  way  over  tnat 
is  to  say  to  the  midst  of  the  two  said  rivers  which  bounds  and  limits 
the  lands  aforesaid  togeather  with  all  Islands  and  Isletts  with  in  five 
leagues  distance  of  ye  primisses  and  abutting  upon  the  same  or  any 
part  or  parcell  thereof  .  .  .  which  said  porcons  of  land  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances  the  said  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Capt  John  Mason  with 
the  consent  of  ye  President  &  Councell  intend  to  name  ye  PROVINCE 
OF  MAINE  .  .  .  i 


1.  Farnham  Papers  in  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society ,  Docu- 
-  mentor y  History ,  Second  Series,  (VII,  64-71).  The  original  grant  of  the 
Province  of  Maine  is  in  the  Colonial  Entry  Book  (London:  Public  Record  Of¬ 
fice),  LIX,  101-08. 


CHAPTER  I 


Origin  of  the  Words  Maine  and  Pine  Tree  State, 
and  of  Names  of  Counties 

The  source  of  the  name  of  our  state,  the  word  Maine,  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  controversy.  The  word  is  of  early  ori¬ 
gin,  having  been  bestowed  first  upon  the  Province  of  Maine  in  1622, 
then  conferred  upon  Gorges’  Province  of  Maine  in  1639,  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  for  this  area  of  ever  changing  extent  throughout  the 
Colonial  Period. 

Maine  as  a  District  was  the  distinctive  name  given  in  1778  by 
Congress  to  the  three  eastern  counties  of  Massachusetts,  of  which 
Maine  was  then  a  part,  thus  transferring  the  name  of  the  old  Province 
to  the  new  District  where  it  remained  until  1820.  At  the  Separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts,  the  new  state  acquired  the  old  name  of  the 
early  Province  and  later  District  of  Maine. 

One  group  of  historians  of  this  section  of  our  country  say  that 
by  reason  of  the  goodly  number  of  islands  in  this  quarter  the  term  “the 
Main,”  meaning  the  coast  or  shores,  was  used  by  early  explorers  to 
specify  the  land  now  our  state. 

Sullivan,  Maine’s  first  historian,  makes  the  statement  that  the 
name  Maine  was  chosen,  probably  in  compliment  to  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  had  inherited  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  France. 

But  this  could  hardly  have  been  possible.  At  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  King  James  was  bending  all  his 
energies  to  arrange  for  Prince  Charles  a  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain.  Later,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  to  Spain  in 
the  interest  of  winning  the  hand  of  the  young  lady,  but  on  October  5, 
1623,  they  returned,  bringing  a  message  of  defeat.  With  the  opening  of 
a  new  Parliament  on  February  19,  1624,  King  James,  acknowledging 
the  failure,  left  the  way  open  for  some  other  marriage  arrangements; 
and  it  was  not  until  1625,  after  the  death  of  James,  that  Henrietta 
Maria  became  the  wife  of  Charles.  Thus  the  designation  could  have 
had  no  complimentary  significance  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I,  since  it 
was  first  used  in  1622. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  look  far  for  the  word  Maine,  as  used  in  the 
grant,  “Province  of  Maine”  to  Gorges  and  Mason.  In  the  first  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  voyagers  and  explorers  who  visited  our 
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coast  had  need  for  an  expression  for  it  as  it  rose  from  the  sea  on  their 
approach.  Outlying  islands,  they  mention  as  islands,  but  the  land  to 
them  was  the  “main”  or  “maine  land,”  and  so  they  called  it  in  their 
Relations  and  Narratives .  Pring,  in  his  account  of  his  approach  to  the 
coast  in  1603,  refers  to  it  as  the  “maine  Land,”  also  “the  Mayne.”  Ros¬ 
ier,  in  his  narrative  of  Waymouth’s  visit  here  in  1605,  mentions  “the 
maine  land,”  as  seen  from  his  anchorage  north  of  Monhegan  on  the 
arrival  of  the  “Archangel.”  Sometimes  “main”  is  without  the  final  e 
as  in  the  mention  of  the  river,  that  “runneth  up  into  the  main.”  In  the 
Relation  of  the  Popham  Colony,  we  have  the  designation  “the  main 
land,”  in  its  reference  to  the  land  as  seen  from  the  sea  on  the  approach 
of  the  colonists.  Again  in  the  Great  Charter  of  1620,  in  which  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  40°  and  48°  of  North  Latitude  was  given  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  New  England,  mention  is  also  made  of  “Maine  Lands”  and 
“Land  upon  the  Maine.” 

What  other  appellation,  therefore,  could  the  Council  of  New 
England  in  1622  more  naturally  use  in  their  grant  of  a  province  to 
Gorges  and  Mason  than  the  designation,  “Province  of  Maine”? 

The  Pine  Tree  State 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Maine  should  be  called  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  since  the  white  pine  has  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  area 
been  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  its  people.  The  lightness  and  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  its  great  strength,  made  it  adaptable  for 
many  uses:  buildings,  furniture,  ships  and  many  other  wooden  articles. 
Rowe  says:  “Pine  trees  are  integrally  a  part  of  Maine.  The  white  pine 
belt,  as  it  was  called,  extended  along  the  coast  line  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  Nova  Scotia  and  reached  beyond  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson 
Rivers  in  the  interior.”  In  the  hotel  at  Banff,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Park 
in  Alberta,  Canada,  hangs  a  full-sized  wall  painting  of  a  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  man,  William  Davidson,  characterized  as  Canada’s  first  lumber¬ 
man,  in  the  act  of  cutting  masts  for  the  King’s  Navy. 

R.  K.  Sewell  states  that  the  issue  of  the  Revolution  be^an  “in 
the  forests  of  Maine  in  the  contests  of  her  lumbermen  with  the  King’s 
Surveyor  as  to  their  right  to  cut  and  use  the  property  in  white  pine 
trees.”  Thus  the  white  pine  have  had  a  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  significance  for  Maine  and  its  people,  which  makes  it  clearly  ap¬ 
propriate  that  the  pine  tree  should  be  chosen  as  the  state  tree;  and  that 
in  1895  the  cone  and  tassel  should  be  legally  adopted  as  the  state  flower. 

4 

The  names  of  Maine’s  sixteen  counties  fall  into  three  groups. 
Six  bear  old  English  names:  York,  Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Oxford  and 
Somerset;  five  have  Indian  names,  transferred  from  the  rivers  which 
traverse  them:  Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  Piscat- 
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aquis,  Sagadahoc;  and  five  hold  in  remembrance  the  names  of  patri¬ 
otic  Americans:  Franklin,  Hancock,  Knox,  Waldo,  Washington. 

York  County,  1735 

As  early  as  1640  the  English  name  of  York  had  gradually  been 
acquired  by  the  western  division  of  Gorges’  Province  of  Maine  which 
extended  from  the  Piscataquis  River  to  the  Sagadahoc  (Kennebec). 
The  province  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  two  districts,  first  spoken 
of  as  the  East  and  West  districts  or  counties,  of  which  the  Kennebunk 
River  was  regarded  as  the  dividing  line.  The  town  of  York  being  the 
shire  town  of  the  western  section,  that  portion  gradually  came  to  be 
called  York  district  or  county,  the  other  being  called  Somerset  or  New 
Somerset.  The  Kennebunk  River  also  proved  to  be  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  temporary  Province  of  Lygonia. 

When  Massachusetts  assumed  control  of  the  Province  as  far 
eastward  as  Casco  Bay  in  1658,  the  whole  territory  was  called  York¬ 
shire  in  honor  of  a  shire  or  county  in  Old  England.  Under  the  Charter 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  1691,  the  area  to  which  the  name  of  Yorkshire 
was  applied  was  extended  eastward  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  the  present 
eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  Owing  to  changing  governments,  it 
was  not  until  1735  that  the  term,  York  County,  was  first  used. 

Cumberland  County,  1760 

More  than  a  century  elapsed  after  the  founding  of  Yorkshire 
before  other  counties  were  formed  in  what  was  the  original  Province  of 
Maine.  In  1760  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  were  incor¬ 
porated,  the  land  included  in  each  being  in  York  County.  The  names 
bestowed  on  these  two  shires  were  taken  from  Old  England  to  honor 
Englishmen. 

It  was  in  1746  that  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of 
George  II  of  England,  defeated  the  Pretender  at  Culloden.  As  a  hero 
not  only  in  this  instance  but  in  many  other  engagements,  he  won  the 
popular  favor.  Five  of  the  United  States,  including  Maine,  named  a 
county  in  his  honor. 

Cumberland  County  in  Maine  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
sea,  one  of  the  arms  of  which  is  Casco  Bay,  enclosed  by  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  bays 
in  the  world,  “the  fairest  dimple  on  Ocean  cheek,”  noted  for  its  size, 
the  number  of  its  islands  and  havens,  and  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
its  shores,  islands  and  bottoms.  The  islands  are  picturesque  in  form; 
and  about  them,  bold  headlands  and  peninsulas  jut  far  out  into  the 
quiet  water  of  the  bay. 

Cumberland  County  was  included  in  the  first  grant  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine  in  1622  in  New  Somersetshire,  as  the  eastern  part  was 
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later  called,  when  Gorges  and  Mason  divided  their  patent  in  1629,  and 
in  Lygonia  or  the  Plough  Patent  granted  to  Dye  and  others  of  London 
in  1630  and  sold  by  them  to  Sir  Alexander  Rigby.  In  1639  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Great  Charter  from  King  Charles  II  to  Gorges. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Province  by  Massachusetts  in  1677,  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Commonwealth  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  government.  It  was  included  in  the  County  of  Yorkshire 
until  1760,  when  it  was  set  apart  and  assumed  its  present  name. 

Lincoln  County ,  1760 

Lincoln  County  received  its  name  in  compliment  to  Governor 
Thomas  Pownall  who  served  as  Colonial  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  August  3,  1757,  to  June  3,  1760.  His  birthplace  was  Lincoln,  Eng¬ 
land,  a  city  famous  for  its  antiquity,  as  well  as  for  its  noble  cathedral. 
Thomas  Pownall  was  able  and  intelligent  and  well  versed  in  colonial 
affairs  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  governor’s  chair  in  1757.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  Maine  because  to  him,  frontier  defense  was  an  all 
absorbing  question.  He  was  in  command  of  the  forces  that  built  Fort 
Pownal  on  the  Penobscot  and  felt  that  he  was  successful  in  helping  to 
fortify  Maine.  He  wrote:  “I  shall  always  endeavor  to  serve  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  its  inhabitants  .  .  .  .”  John  A.  Schutz,  in  his  recent  biography 
of  Pownall,  characterizes  him  as  the  “British  Defender  of  American 
Liberty.” 

No  county  of  equal  territory  in  Maine  has  so  many  harbors  and 
havens.  “From  the  time  of  its  formation  until  the  erection  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Hancock  Counties  in  1789,  Lincoln  extended  over  quite  three- 
fifths  of  the  territory  of  the  province.”  Its  north  was  Canada,  its  east, 
Nova  Scotia  and  its  south,  the  ocean. 

In  earlier  times  this  region  had  been  claimed  by  France  as  a  part 
of  her  territory  of  Acadie;  later  it  was  known  as  Sagadahoc  Territory 
and  in  1665  the  Duke  of  York  (subsequently  James  II),  to  whom  it 
had  been  granted  by  the  King,  erected  it  into  the  County  of  Corn¬ 
wall  —  Jamestown  at  Pemaquid  being  the  capital  and  New  Dartmouth 
(Newcastle),  a  shire  town.  All  of  the  names  given  within  this  territory 
were  names  of  English  towns  or  shires. 

Washington  County ,  1789 

By  1789,  in  the  period  following  the  Revolutionary  War,  sev¬ 
enty-one  towns  had  been  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Maine.  Only 
eight  of  these  had  been  established  in  the  Province  of  Maine  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

With  the  remarkable  increase  of  municipal  corporations,  meas¬ 
ures  were  at  once  taken  to  divide  Lincoln  County  for  public  conven¬ 
ience.  The  General  Court,  therefore,  by  an  act  of  June  25,  1789,  estab- 
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lished  two  new  counties:  Washington  and  Hancock;  names  borrowed 
from  two  of  the  most  eminent  and  popular  men  in  the  Union. 

The  dividing  line  between  Washington  and  Hancock  Counties 
started  at  the  head  of  Gouldsborough  River,  east  branch,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  number  sixteen;  and 
“thence  due  north  to  the  highlands.”  The  eastern  boundary  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  was  drawn  “by  the  river  St.  Croix”;  and  thence  north, 
so  as  to  include  all  the  lands  within  the  Commonwealth  eastward  of 
Hancock.  Opposite  islands  were  annexed  and  the  northern  boundary 
was  “the  utmost  northern  limits  of  the  State.”  Thus  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  complimented  the  “Father  of  our  Country”  by  nam¬ 
ing  its  easternmost  county  in  the  District  of  Maine  in  his  honor.  On  his 
farewell  tour  in  1789,  Washington  sailed  across  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Kittery,  the  only  instance  recorded  of  a  visit  by  him  to 
our  present  state. 

Hancock  County ,  1789 

When  the  divisional  line  was  made  between  Lincoln  and  Han¬ 
cock  counties,  it  left  to  Lincoln  the  sea  coast  between  the  New  Mead¬ 
ows  and  Penobscot  bays  and  all  the  adjacent  islands.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  Hancock  County  has  already  been  noted  as  the  western 
boundary  of  Washington  County.  Hancock  County,  like  Washington, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  “by  the  utmost  northern  limits”  of  the  state, 
and  the  opposite  islands  were  also  annexed.  When  Hancock  County 
was  being  established,  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  Commonwealth,  was  governor.  He  died  in  office  in  1793.  During 
this  time,  Maine,  which  had  been  made  a  maritime  district  in  1778, 
was  reconfirmed  as  a  District  in  1790. 

Kennebec  County ,  1799 

The  first  county  in  Maine  to  assume  an  Indian  name,  Kennebec 
County  was  the  sixth  county  to  be  established  in  the  District.  In  1799 
its  territory,  much  of  which  was  allotted  to  other  counties  later,  was 
taken  from  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  counties  and  naturally  and  prop¬ 
erly  adopted  the  name  of  the  great  river  which  crosses  its  entire  length. 
Previously  the  river  had  served  not  only  as  a  means  of  transportation 
for  the  Indians  and  as  a  location  for  their  important  villages,  but  as 
a  highway  for  the  few  white  men  journeying  to  and  from  Canada  to 
reach  the  rich  sources  of  furs  which  paid  off  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists  to  the  London  merchants.  The  first  trading  posts  on 
the  Kennebec  were  established  at  Augusta  and  Richmond  in  1629. 

The  word  Kennebec  is  descriptive  of  the  river,  or  rather  that 
part  of  the  river,  below  Augusta,  Maine’s  capital  city,  “level  water 
without  rapids  or  falls.” 
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Oxford  County,  1805 

On  March  4,  1805,  Oxford  County  was  formed  from  the  north¬ 
erly  portions  of  York  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  name  bestowed 
upon  it  was  borrowed  from  Oxfordshire,  a  southern  midland  county 
in  England.  It  is  said  that  this  name  reached  our  Maine  county,  as 
many  an  English  name  did,  first  by  being  transferred  to  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  area  and  then  again  being  borrowed  by  some  individual  who 
wished  to  carry  to  his  newer  home  the  name  of  the  place  dear  to  him. 
In  this  case  David  Leonard,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  new 
county,  named  it  for  the  town  of  his  birth,  Oxford,  Massachusetts, 
which  in  turn  had  been  named  for  Oxfordshire,  England. 

Oxford  County  in  Maine  is  essentially  our  hill  region.  The 
scenery  of  Oxford  County  is  unsurpassed  of  its  kind.  “Lofty  and  snow 
clad  peaks,  with  almost  impassible  glens  between  have  their  peculiar 
and  thrilling  attraction ;  but  the  peaceful  verdure  of  great  woods,  grassy 
valleys,  rich  meadows,  hillsides  enlivened  with  flocks  and  herds,  shining 
streams  and  sky-repeating  ponds  with  occasional  breeze-swept  emin¬ 
ences  affording  wide  views  of  the  surrounding  beauties,  hold  the  re¬ 
gard  of  the  lover  of  nature  for  a  longer  time  and  are  more  restorative 
in  their  influences.”  So  writes  Varney  of  Oxford  County  in  his  Ga- 
zeteer  of  Maine. 

The  first  grant  made  within  the  present  limits  of  Oxford  County 
was  in  1762,  when  a  township  of  land  on  the  Saco  River  was  granted 
to  General  Joseph  Frye,  a  native  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
distinguished  soldier  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  town  later 
received  the  name  of  Fryeburg. 

Somerset  County,  1809 

When  a  new  county  was  set  off  from  Kennebec  on  March  1, 
1809,  the  name  of  another  English  shire  was  borrowed  for  its  christen¬ 
ing.  Like  York  and  Cumberland  counties,  the  land  included  within  its 
limits  had  once  been  a  part  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’  early  grant  of 
the  Province  of  Maine  in  1639,  where  he  had  dreamed  of  an  Old  Eng¬ 
land  in  New  England. 

When  the  early  grant  of  the  Province  of  Maine  was  divided  in 
1629,  the  eastern  section  lying  between  the  Piscataquis  and  Kennebec 
rivers  became  the  property  of  Gorges.  He  named  it  New  Somersetshire 
for  the  county  of  Somerset  in  England,  where  his  residence  was  located. 
It  was  also  possibly  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  old  English  name  was 
discontinued  when  Gorges  received  a  new  charter  in  1639,  but  was  re¬ 
vived  and  most  appropriately  used  as  the  name  of  the  eighth  county 
of  the  District.  The  million  acres  of  land  purchased  by  William  Bing¬ 
ham  of  Philadelphia  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  lie  mostly  in  Som- 
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erset  County.  Norridgewock  was  the  shire  town  until  1870,  when  a  new 
and  elegant  brick  building  containing  a  courtroom  and  offices  was 
erected  in  Skowhegan  to  which  the  county  offices  were  moved  and 
Skowhegan  became  the  shire  town  of  Somerset  County. 

Penobscot  County }  1816 

Penobscot  County  was  separated  from  Hancock  in  1816,  the 
last  county  to  be  incorporated  before  Maine  became  a  state.  It  occupies 
almost  the  entire  valley  of  the  Penobscot  River,  nearly  the  length  of  its 
main  stream,  the  entire  East  branch  except  its  farthest  headwaters  and 
many  miles  along  the  West  branch.  The  county  takes  its  name  from  this 
river,  the  longest  in  the  state. 

This  river  too  was  used  as  a  highway  by  travelers,  both  Indians 
and  whites  on  their  way  to  and  from  Canada.  One  route  lay  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  village  of  Mattawamkeag,  where  it  turned  to  the 
east  and  followed  up  that  branch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Baskehegan 
Stream.  This  led  to  a  carry  of  only  a  short  distance  of  two  miles  to 
Chiputneticook  or  Grand  Lake,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danforth, 
then  into  the  Eel  River,  a  branch  of  the  St.  John.  This  offered  a 
thoroughfare  to  many  parts  of  Canada.  A  second  course  was  through 
the  Passadumkeag  waters  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Union  River,  Nar- 
raguagus,  or  branches  of  the  Machias  and  through  these  routes  to 
places  on  St.  Croix  waters. 

The  principal  Indian  villages  on  the  Penobscot  River  were  lo¬ 
cated  at  Mattawamkeag,  Old  Town,  and  at  a  point  three  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag.  The  word  Penobscot  means  “the  rocky 
river”  or  literally  “the  descending  ledge  place,”  referring  originally  to 
that  section  of  the  river  between  Treat’s  Falls  and  Old  Town  Great 
Falls  where  are  ten  miles  of  falls  in  close  succession. 

Waldo  County  3  1827 

This  county  was  formerly  a  part  of  Hancock  County  and  bears 
the  name  of  General  Samuel  Waldo.  His  family  came  first  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Maine  through  its  interest  in  what  was  originally  called  the 
Muscongus  Grant.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Waldo  Patent,  procured  expressly  for  exclusive 
trade  with  the  natives.  He  served  our  present  state  as  Colonel  of  the 
Eastern  Regiment  and  as  a  General  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  He  also 
aided  in  securing  foreigners  to  settle  his  patent.  He  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Penobscot  Expedition  which  resulted  in  the  building  of 
Fort  Pownal,  when  no  white  inhabitant  retained  a  dwelling  place  on 
Penobscot  Bay.  A  county,  two  thriving  towns  and  the  lofty  elevation  of 
Mount  Waldo  perpetuate  his  name. 
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Franklin  County,  1838 

The  next  great  American  to  be  honored  in  the  name  of  a  Maine 
county  was  Franklin.  This  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  bordering  on  Canada.  This  area  was  the  home  of  the  Norridge- 
wock  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  nation  of  Indians.  Their  principal  village  was 
near  where  Sandy  River  enters  the  Kennebec.  It  was  the  “Great  Inter¬ 
val”  on  the  Sandy  River,  and  became  known  through  the  reports  of 
hunters,  which  created  a  large  degree  of  interest  and  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  county. 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (1709- 
1790)  printer,  author,  philanthropist,  inventor,  statesman,  diplomat 
and  scientist. 

Piscataquis  County,  1838 

Piscataquis  was  erected  on  March  23,  1838.  This  Indian  name 
county  contains  the  largest  water  area  of  any  in  the  state  and  also  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large  part  of  the  most  elevated  region  in  Maine.  The  most 
important  river  within  its  boundaries  is  the  Piscataquis,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  county  and  on  which  the  first  settlements  were  made.  The 
pioneer  settler  of  Piscataquis  County  was  Eli  Towne  who  moved  his 
family  from  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  to  Dover  in  1803.  Sebec  was  the 
first  town  to  be  incorporated  in  1812.  The  Piscataquis  River  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Penobscot  flowing  in  from  the  west,  its  name 
meaning  literally  “  a  branch  of  the  river.” 

Aroostook  County,  1839 

Aroostook  County  came  into  being  in  1839  from  the  union  of 
parts  of  Penobscot  and  Washington  counties.  In  1843  further  additions 
were  made  from  Penobscot,  and  in  1844  Piscataquis  and  Somerset 
counties  contributed  a  large  area  to  Aroostook  County.  The  county  em¬ 
braces  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  first  settlements  here 
were  made  by  the  Acadian  French,  refugees  from  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  honor  of  initiating  the  movements  which  have  led  to 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  county  belongs,  however,  to  the 
settlers  of  Houlton,  emigres  from  Massachusetts.  The  entire  northern 
part  of  Aroostook  County  might  be  denominated  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John  in  Maine.  The  name  of  the  county  is  Indian,  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  St.  John,  and  the  word  is  interpreted  as  “beauti¬ 
ful  river.” 

Androscoggin  County ,  1854 

Not  until  1854  was  another  county  whose  name  is  of  Indian 
origin  incorporated  in  Maine:  Androscoggin,  organized  on  March  18th 
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of  that  year.  The  territory  of  this  new  county  was  formed  from  parts  of 
Cumberland,  Oxford,  Kennebec  and  Lincoln  counties.  The  Andro¬ 
scoggin  River  passes  through  it  latitudinally,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Like  the  other  Maine  counties  which  bear  Indian  names, 
the  name  of  the  river  was  transferred  to  the  county  unit.  The  word  in¬ 
dicates  “the  presence  of  migratory  fish,  with  alewives  in  greatest  abund¬ 
ance  but  also  salmon,  shad  and  bass.” 

Sagadahoc  County ,  1854 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  April  4,  1854,  Sagadahoc  County 
was  incorporated  from  lands  formerly  embraced  in  Lincoln  County.  It 
is  situated  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Kennebec  River,  which  was 
earlier  known  to  explorers  and  settlers  as  the  Sagadahoc.  This  river  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Maine  in  1622.  It  was  the  site 
of  Popham’s  Colony  in  1607.  The  name  of  the  county  is,  of  course, 
taken  from  the  Indian,  Sagadahoc,  early  applied  to  the  lower  section 
of  the  present  Kennebec  River.  Its  meaning  is  literally  “the  mouth  of 
the  river.”  Captain  John  Gyles,  an  interpreter  in  1753,  said:  “I  also 
understand  by  the  Indians  that  the  word  Sagadaroc  in  their  language 
(and  is  the  same  with  the  word  Sagadahoc  the  English  make  use  of) 
means  no  more  than  the  mouth  or  entrance  into  a  river.” 

Knox  County ,  1860 

The  last  county  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine  was  formed  from 
sections  of  Lincoln  and  Waldo  and  was  named  for  General  Henry 
Knox,  “the  friend  of  Washington”  and  our  first  Secretary  of  War.  His 
residence  was  at  Thomaston,  where  he  had  built  a  beautiful  mansion 
of  which  a  replica  stands  there  today.  Here  he  dispensed  the  most 
bountiful  hospitality  and  entered  upon  the  development  of  his  estate 
with  energy.  He  started  the  manufacture  of  lime,  erected  mills,  intro¬ 
duced  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  improved  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  extensive  lands  upon  which  General  Knox  settled  had 
come  into  his  possession  largely  through  his  father-in-law,  Thomas 
Flucker,  the  heir  of  General  Waldo. 

One  writer  has  said  of  General  Henry  Knox:  “Many  have  been 
as  courageous  in  the  field,  many  as  wise  and  patriotic  in  council;  but 
few  have  united  to  these  the  rarer  virtues,  a  spotless  integrity  and  a 
noble  outspoken  manliness  of  character,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir.” 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Maine  shows  that  the  counties  have  not 
grown  up  systematically  or  chronologically.  Each  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  when  the  need  for  a  new  county  seat,  more  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated,  seemed  to  arise. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Maine  Towns  and  Cities  Whose 
Names  Are  Indian  Words 

Although  many  Indian  place  names  persist  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  they  remain  for  the  most  part  on  its  natural  features,  such  as 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  hills  and  mountains.  Barely  a  score  of 
them  are  left  among  the  names  of  our  more  than  four  hundred  towns. 
One  survives  as  the  name  of  one  of  our  twenty-one  cities,  and  six  may 
be  found  in  the  names  of  our  sixteen  counties.  Small  post  offices,  how¬ 
ever,  and  local  sections  retain  many  of  these  descriptive  and  pictur¬ 
esque  words. 

As  far  as  we  know,  these  words  were  not  borrowed  from  other 
places,  but  grew  out  of  necessity,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  to 
explain  in  his  own  language  and  to  his  own  people  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  a  place.  They  supplied  an  everyday  need 
and  were  meant  for  continual  use.  Indian  names  are  descriptive  or 
interpretive  of  localities  where  the  Indian  lived,  hunted  and  fished. 
They  furnished  necessary  information  known  by  one  red  man  to  an¬ 
other,  sometimes  concerning  the  set  of  the  current  of  a  stream,  as  an 
aid  or  deterrent  in  traveling,  sometimes  regarding  the  place  as  a  source 
of  food  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

When  a  village,  temporary  or  permanent,  was  established  by  the 
Indians  on  or  near  one  of  these  natural  features,  it  most  often  took  the 
name  of  the  river,  lake  or  mountain ;  and,  in  a  similar  fashion,  the  per¬ 
manent  habitation  of  the  white  man  of  that  location  still  continued 
the  use  of  the  Indian  name  by  transference  from  the  Indian  town  or 
the  natural  feature  of  the  landscape. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  of  the  intelligent  Indians  themselves, 
to  our  woodsmen  and  explorers,  as  well  as  to  our  Indian  scholars,  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  words  which  we  use  today. 

Saco ,  1653*  {City,  1867 ) 

Only  one  of  Maine’s  twenty-one  cities,  Saco,  is  known  by  an  In¬ 
dian  name.  The  word  is  descriptive  of  the  river,  or  rather  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  upon  which  the  city  is  located,  and  is  most  often  in- 


*Date  of  incorporation. 
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terpreted  as  meaning  “the  outlet  of  the  river.”  The  Indians  dwelling 
here  were  of  the  Sokokis  tribe.  The  early  settlements  made  here  by  the 
white  men  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  doubtless  the  first  permanent 
settlements  in  Maine.  They  were  at  first  known  as  Winter  Harbor,  the 
name  given  to  the  basin  now  called  Biddeford  Pool,  in  consequence  of 
the  wintering  of  Vines  and  his  companions  here  in  1616.  It  was  a  noted 
place  from  that  time  forward. 

It  was  here  in  1635-36  that  William  Gorges,  nephew  of  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges,  a  man  of  sense  and  intelligence,  came  to  organize  and 
establish  an  administration  of  justice.  Here  a  court  was  opened  which 
held  sessions  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was  the  first  organized  govern¬ 
ment  established  within  the  present  State  of  Maine. 

This  was  the  most  flourishing  and  probably  the  oldest  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Province.  For  several  years  it  had  enjoyed  a  form  of 
government  which  might  originally  have  been  a  social  compact  or 
voluntary  combination  for  mutual  safety  and  convenience.  Richard 
Vines  had  officiated  as  governor  and  Richard  Bonython  as  assistant. 

Thirty  pounds  were  raised  in  1635  by  way  of  a  tax  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  worship;  and  the  inhabitants  assessed  to  pay  it  were 
twenty-one.  From  these  circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  people  in  the  settlement. 

John  Josselyn,  in  An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England, 
notes  on  his  first  journey  here  in  1638  that  “the  Country  all  along  as  I 
sailed,  being  no  other  than  a  meer  Wilderness,  here  and  there  by  the 
Sea-side  a  few  scattered  plantations  with  as  few  houses.”  During  his 
second  and  longer  visit  at  the  plantation  of  his  brother  at  Black  Point, 

.  from  1663  to  1671,  he  gives  us  something  in  detail  of  these  scattered 
plantations.  Of  Saco,  he  wrote:  “About  eight  or  nine  mile  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Cape  Porpus  is  Winter  Harbor,  a  noted  place  for  Fishers,  here 
they  have  many  stages.  Saco  adjoins  to  this  and  both  make  one  scatter¬ 
ing  Town  of  large  extent,  well  stored  with  cattle,  arable  land  and 
marshes  and  a  saw  mill.” 

In  1653  the  settlements  at  this  place  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
were  organized  as  the  town  of  Saco,  and  the  town  commissioners  (who 
were  also  the  selectmen)  appointed  at  this  date,  when  it  submitted  to 
Massachusetts,  were  Thomas  Williams,  Robert  Boothe,  and  John 
West.  William  Scadlock  was  clerk  of  the  writs  and  Ralph  Tristram, 
constable. 

In  1718  the  name  was  changed  to  Biddeford  in  honor  of  an 
English  city,  Bideford.  In  1762  the  town  was  divided,  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  taking  the  name  of  Pepperellborough,  as  a  compliment  to  Sir 
William  Pepperell,  one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  the  hero  of  Louisburg 
and  the  first  baronet  to  be  knighted  in  this  country.  In  1805  this  eastern 
area  returned  to  its  original  Indian  name  of  Saco  by  which  it  was  so 
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extensively  known  abroad.  The  city  charter  of  Saco  was  adopted  on 
February  18,  1867. 

The  first  patent  on  the  east  side  of  the  Saco  River  was  a  tract 
four  miles  in  width  on  the  sea  and  eight  miles  inland.  It  was  granted 
to  Thos.  Lewis  and  Captain  Richard  Bonython  on  February  12,  1629, 
old  style,  or  February  1/1630,  new  style.  The  first  on  the  west  side  was 
conveyed  on  the  same  date  to  John  Oldham  and  Richard  Vines  and 
was  of  the  same  size  as  the  grant  to  the  east.  The  colonists  of  these  two 
areas  acted  together  in  the  prudential  and  municipal  affairs  of  the  set¬ 
tlement. 

As  to  who  were  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  the  records  of  the  book  of  rates  for  the  minister  in  1636  gives 
the  following  names:  Thos.  Lewis,  Capt.  Richard  Bonython,  Henry 
Warwick,  Clement  Greenway,  Henry  Watts  and  Richard  Foxwell.  The 
last  two  were  located  at  Blue  Point,  and  when  the  commissioners  estab¬ 
lished  the  town  line  in  1659,  they  were  left  in  Scarborough.  For  many 
years  the  inhabitants  were  located  near  the  sea  at  Old  Orchard  Beach 
and  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  were  chiefly  descendants  of  the 
old  families:  the  Scammons,  Edgecombs,  Townsends,  Youngs,  Sharps, 
Banks,  Sands  and  Googins. 

Machias,  1784 

The  forty-second  town  to  be  incorporated  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Maine  is  Machias  in  Washington  County.  Three  towns:  Ma¬ 
chias,  East  Machias  and  Machiasport,  all  were  a  part  of  the  one  town 
Machias,  the  first  municipal  corporation  to  be  established  between  the 
rivers  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  far  eastern  section  of  Maine.  This 
organization  took  place  in  1784.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  “a  bad 
run  of  water”  or  “bad  little  falls,”  first  applied  to  West  Falls,  on  the 
(Mechises)  Machias  River. 

The  Indian  Mechises,  ancient  Machias  Bay  and  River,  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  explorers  and  traders  at  a  very  early 
date.  John  Rutt,  an  Englishman,  master  of  the  schooner  “Mary  of 
Guilford”  in  1527,  penned  with  his  own  hand  a  map  of  the  “Island 
just  West  of  West  Quoddie”  and  also  “erected  a  cross  thereon.”  These 
maps  are  available  in  the  Historical  Rooms  at  Paris.  Before  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  at  Plymouth,  there  were  French  and  English  trading 
posts  on  Cross  Island  as  well  as  on  Birch  Point,  now  Clarke’s  Point  in 
Machiasport,  five  miles  below  Machias.  Cross  Island  was  preferable 
as  a  trading  post,  since  no  organized  attempts  could  be  made  by  the 
Indians  to  capture  the  storehouse,  and  traders  left  here  were  secure 
from  attacks  because  the  island  could  only  be  approached  by  canoe. 

Here,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  days 
of  feudal  Acadia,  was  located  one  of  the  seigneuries  established  by  the 
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French  at  strategic  points  to  secure  the  valuable  fur  trade  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  as  well  as  to  arouse  the  red  men  against  the  English.  Mechises, 
the  terminus  of  many  amazing  canoe  routes  from  the  Penobscot  Valley 
on  the  west  and  the  St.  Croix  on  the  east,  was  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a 
rendezvous,  and  was  not  neglected  by  the  understanding  and  far¬ 
sighted  French. 

Indisputable  evidence  in  the  heaps  of  clam  shells,  arrows,  pipes 
and  tomahawks  along  Holmes  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Machias  River 
and  toward  the  mouth  of  Chandler’s  River  in  Jonesborough  attest  the 
gathering  by  hundreds  of  Indian  tribes  from  the  north  and  south  each 
autumn.  The  early  history  of  our  Machias  River  is  not  yet  well  known. 

In  1633  the  Plymouth  colonists  established  a  trading  house  here 
under  Richard  Vines.  This  was  destroyed  by  LaTour.  The  French  at¬ 
tempted  to  settle  here  in  1644;  Governor  Andros  said  that  in  1688 
there  were  three  families  here. 

It  was  not  until  1763,  after  this  eastern  section  had  become 
safe  for  English  occupancy,  that  permanent  settlements  were  made. 
During  the  years  1761-62  an  extraordinary  drought  and  extensive  fires 
had  resulted  in  the  visits  of  residents  of  western  Maine  to  the  marshes 
of  the  rivers  east  of  the  Penobscot  in  search  of  hay  for  their  cattle.  En¬ 
couraged  by  their  findings,  sixteen  men  from  the  settlement  of  Black 
Point,  Scarborough,  embarked  in  a  large  whaleboat  on  a  cruise  east¬ 
ward  for  hay.  They  also  were  looking  for  a  place  to  set  up  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  timber.  At  length  they  arrived  at  Machias  where  they  found 
extensive  tracts  of  salt  marsh  lands  covered  with  invaluable  grass.  Here 
was  also  a  pine  wilderness  and  untouched  forests  of  timber,  with  water 
power  of  a  most  unlimited  capacity.  They  made  a  clearing  and  then  a 
double  log  house  was  built,  for  the  Berry  and  Larrabee  families  who 
had  come  along.  Then  they  built  their  mill.  The  women  and  children 
who  had  remained  in  Scarborough  came  in  August.  The  names  of 
these  early  comers  to  West  Falls  in  1763,  in  addition  to  Berry  and 
Larrabee,  were  Scott,  Libby,  Stone,  Hill,  Fogg,  Foster,  Buck,  Carleton 
and  Jones. 

During  the  year  1764  the  inhabitants  sawed  nearly  1,600,000 
feet  of  lumber,  an  extraordinary  season’s  work.  The  colony  increased  in 
1765.  The  names  of  those  coming  at  this  time  were:  Elliot,  Holmes, 
Libby,  Foster,  Seavey,  Munson,  Balch,  Getchell  and  Foss,  all  from  Scar¬ 
borough;  John  Underwood  who  came  from  Kittery  and  was  the  first 
trader  or  storekeeper;  and  Jonathan  Longfellow  who  came  from  Con- 
wallis,  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1765  Morris  O’Brien  and  his  sons  built  a  double  saw  mill  on 
West  Falls.  The  winter  and  spring  of  1767  was  one  of  widespread  fam¬ 
ine.  Some  called  it  “Clam  Year.”  Jonathan  Longfellow  was  this  year 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  first  civil  officer  commissioned  east 
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of  the  Penobscot  River.  After  a  number  of  petitions  had  been  made  to 
the  General  Court,  the  tract  of  land  was  granted,  on  April  26,  1770. 
By  this  time  the  petitioners  had  become  proprietors.  They  were 
especially  warned  not  to  cut  any  of  his  Majesty’s  timber  on  this  town¬ 
ship. 

The  first  proprietary  meeting  was  held  in  September,  1770. 
Stephen  Jones  was  chosen  clerk,  Jonathan  Longfellow,  moderator; 
Benj.  Foster,  Samuel  Scott  and  Sylvanus  Scott  were  made  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  call  future  meetings;  Ephraim  Andrews,  collector;  Sylvanus 
Scott,  treasurer. 

By  1770  a  larger,  more  business-like  and  central  village  had 
grown  up  around  “West  Falls.”  Three  double  saw  mills  had  been 
built.  One  statement  of  the  surveyors  shows  that  bricks  were  made  in 
Machias  before  1773.  Tradition  tells  us  that  “no  salt  was  imported  to 
Machias  for  four  years,  the  factory  distilling  salt  from  sea  water,  the 
place  of  operation  being  a  small  island,  two  miles  below  Machiasport, 
known  by  the  residents  of  today,  as  well  as  on  the  charts,  as  Salt 
Island.” 

The  first  meeting  houses  were  built  in  1774;  they  had  no  pews, 
but  ranges  of  seats  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  aisle  with  a  pulpit  at  the 
head.  The  Reverend  James  Lyon,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
of  deep  piety  and  an  earnest  patriot,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  came 
in  1771  and  continued  in  service  in  both  the  east  and  west  villages  until 
his  death  in  1795. 

Machias  people  initiated  the  Revolutionary  struggle  on  the 
sea,  as  the  people  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  done  upon  the  land. 
The  “Margaretta”  was  the  first  British  vessel  captured  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Foster  and  Jeremiah  O’Brien  were  commissioned  as  privateers 
and  were  very  successful.  In  1777  the  British  under  Sir  George  Collier 
came  to  subdue  the  rebellious  town.  When  they  arrived  they  burned 
a  tide  mill,  two  dwellings,  two  barns  and  a  guardhouse  below  the  vil¬ 
lage,  but  in  the  end,  beset  by  both  Americans  and  Indians,  the  British 
were  glad  to  reach  the  bay  again.  “To  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of 
their  fathers  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  extreme  outpost  of  the 
colonies  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War,  though  so  little  has  been 
said  about  it,  that  the  fact  is  hardly  known  outside  of  the  locality  it¬ 
self.” 

East  Machias ,  1826 

Some  of  the  original  settlers  at  West  Falls  were  the  founders  of 
what  is  now  East  Machias.  Samuel  Scott  was  the  first  settler,  followed 
in  1768  by  Col.  Benj.  Foster,  W.  Foster,  J.  Seavy,  D.  Fogg,  J.  Mansur 
and  others.  Benj.  Foster  and  his  neighbors,  assisted  by  Captain  Ichabod 
Jones,  erected  a  double  saw  mill  against  the  west  shore  of  the  east 
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branch  or  river  about  one  hundred  rods  above  the  head  of  the  tide, 
where  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  village  were  laid. 

Machiasport,  1826 

As  the  name  connotes,  Machiasport  is  the  name  of  the  port  for 
the  adjoining  towns.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  open  all  the  year,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Machias  River  divides  the  town  into  two  portions. 

The  petition  signed  in  1784  by  the  settlers  who  had  improved 
the  land  and  asked  that  their  claims  might  be  examined  by  the  General 
Court  had  as  its  first  signer  Mainwaring  Beal,  who  stated  that  John 
Manchester,  from  whom  he  bought  the  land  about  1770,  had  settled 
there  about  eighteen  years  before  (1766).  There  were  seventeen  other 
signers,  including  John  Coffin  Jones,  Jonas  Farnsworth,  William  Al- 
bee,  Joseph  Lebbee,  Nathan  Lebbee,  Peter  Coolbroth,  Stephen  Fogg, 
Abner  and  David  Leatherby,  Benj.  Pettigrew,  Stephen  Jones,  John 
Sanborn,  John  O’Brien,  Henry  Griffiths,  Wm.  Kelly  and  Widow  Lar- 
rabee. 

About  1800  the  Port  village  comprised  the  families  of  Mr. 
Matthias  Tobey  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Phinney,  Benj.  Berry  and  John  and 
Wm.  Sanborn.  The  Larrabees  and  Pettigroves  were  at  Larrabees’  Cove 
and  the  Colbaths  and  Libbys  at  Buck’s  Harbor,  the  Bryants  and  Mill¬ 
ers  at  Little  Kennebec. 

Buck’s  Harbor,  now  in  Machiasport,  was  probably  named  for 
Capt.  Thomas  Buck  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  who  carried  the  first  settlers 
to  Machias  in  1763. 

Penobscot ,  1787 

The  name  of  this  town,  the  only  one  in  Hancock  County  which 
has  Indian  origin,  is  taken  from  that  of  the  river  and  bay  upon  which 
it  is  located.  Originally  used  for  that  section  of  the  river  between 
Treat’s  Falls  at  Bangor  and  the  Great  Falls  at  Old  Town,  the  word  is 
best  translated  as  “the  rocky  part”  or  “the  descending  ledge  place.” 

The  town  of  Penobscot  was  the  first  town  to  be  organized  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Penobscot  waters  in  1787.  ^t  that  time  it  em¬ 
braced  the  celebrated  peninsula  of  Castine  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Brooksville.  It  was  township  No.  3  in  the  conditional  grant  to  David 
Marsh  and  others  given  by  the  General  Court  in  1762,  an  effectual 
settlement  having  been  started  two  years  before  by  eight  or  ten  families 
migrating  across  the  bay  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Pownal. 

The  names  of  those  coming  in  1761  have  been  given  as  Joseph 
Basteen,  Paul  and  Caleb  Bowdoin,  John  Connor,  John  Grindle,  Archi¬ 
bald  Haney,  who  later  went  to  Brooksville,  Thomas  Wescott  and 
Israel  Veazie.  In  the  confirmation  of  titles,  the  Jarvis  brothers,  who 
were  large  landholders,  had  a  prominent  agency. 
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The  first  survey  of  the  town  was  made  by  John  Peters;  the  first 
settlers  within  the  present  limits  of  Penobscot  were  Duncan  and  Find¬ 
ley  Malcolm,  Daniel  and  Niel  Brown.  They  were  Scotsmen  and  being 
Loyalists,  left  for  St.  Andrews  when  the  English  evacuated  Castine  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  permanent  settler  was  Chas.  Hutchings,  in  1765.  In 
that  same  year  came  Isaac  and  Jacob  Sparks,  Daniel  Perkins,  Samuel 
Averill  and  Solomon  Littlefield.  Others  of  the  early  period  were  Giles 
Johnson,  Elijah  Winslow,  Pelatiah  Leach,  Jonathan  Wardwell  and 
Elipalet  Lowell,  nearly  all  of  whom  came  from  towns  in  Maine.  The 
plantation  name  for  Penobscot  was  Major-bigwaduce,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Mrs.  Eckstorm,  is  an  Abenaki  word  meaning  “a  big  tidal 
salt  bay”  referring  to  the  whole  so-called  Bagaduce  River,  not  merely 
to  Castine  Harbor. 

The  soldiers  from  Fort  Pownal  who  came  to  our  present  town 
of  Penobscot  at  an  early  date  and  often  did  not  remain  permanently, 
sent  petitions  from  time  to  time  to  the  General  Court  for  land  where 
they  wanted  to  be  settlers. 

In  1779  Aaron  Banks,  after  his  home  was  burned  at  the  siege 
of  Bagaduce,  moved  to  the  head  of  Northern  Bay  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Penobscot.  He  was  born  in  York,  Maine,  enlisted  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  under  Captain  James  Cargill  and  was  ordered  to  as¬ 
sist  in  building  Fort  Pownal.  He  then  went  to  Castine  (Bagaduce), 
and  was  transferred  for  service  under  General  Amherst  to  Montreal  in 
1760.  He  was  discharged  in  1764  and  walked  to  York,  Maine.  He  then 
married  and  returned  to  Bagaduce,  and  became  a  successful  farmer, 
sometimes  engaged  in  navigation.  He  became  a  permanent  settler  in 
our  present  Penobscot.  Andrew  Herrick,  Nathaniel  Veazie  and  Andrew 
Wescott  arrived  at  an  early  date,  as  well  as  Timothy  Blake,  Joseph 
Lowell,  Nathaniel,  Jonathan,  Jeremiah  and  Abraham  Stover,  Benj. 
Curtis,  Benjamin  and  Edward  Howard  and  Andrew  Webster:  all  of 
this  latter  group  about  1762. 

N orridgewocky  1788 

This  is  an  old  Indian  town  made  famous  in  early  Maine  history 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  Rasle.  It  is  located  on  the  Kennebec  River,  the 
name  Norridgewock  meaning  “little  falls  and  smooth  waters  above 
and  below.”  Here,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sandy  River  with  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  was  located  the  Indian  village  called  Nau- 
rantsouak  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  now  in  the  town 
of  Madison.  Here  were  the  rude  huts  of  the  Norridgewogs  and  two 
chapels,  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  near  the  Bombazeen  Falls, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
village  at  Old  Point.  Here  Father  Rasle  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the 
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village  by  the  English  in  1724,  and  here  today  stands  a  granite  obelisk 
marking  the  spot  where  stood  the  church  which  he  ministered. 

Norridgewock  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1773  and  incorporated 
in  1788.  In  the  year  1769  the  Plymouth  Company  advertised  to  give 
away  all  the  land  in  the  bend  of  the  Kennebec  River,  beginning  at 
Skowhegan  Falls  and  running  up  to  Old  Point  on  the  north  side,  to 
any  or  all  persons  who  would  immediately  settle  on  the  same.  The 
rule  adopted  by  the  company  was  to  give  away  two  lots  and  to  reserve 
two  alternately,  in  the  belief  that  the  lots  given  away  would  encourage 
settlers  to  flock  in  and  buy  the  remaining  lots.  This  was  the  general  rule 
adopted  down  the  river,  but  as  Canaan  and  Norridgewock  were  re¬ 
garded  as  being  in  the  backwoods,  the  rule  was  so  far  departed  from 
that  all  the  river  lots  in  Norridgewock  and  those  in  that  part  of  Ca¬ 
naan  which  later  became  Bloomfield  were  given  away. 

In  1773  William  Warren,  the  first  actual  settler  in  Norridge¬ 
wock,  came  from  Pepperell,  Massachusetts.  He,  with  Obadiah  Wether- 
ell,  Eleazer  Spaulding  and  Wm.  Fletcher,  had  come  down  two  years 
previously  to  explore  the  land,  but  did  not  feel  it  expedient  to  migrate 
since  the  area  available  was  not  sufficient  for  a  town  and  contained  no 
mill  privilege.  With  additional  land  and  a  site  voted  by  the  company 
whose  members  were  very  anxious  for  settlers,  the  prospect  was  made 
encouraging.  Warren,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  war,  came,  bringing 
his  wife,  and  built  a  log  hut.  With  him  came  James  McDaniels,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Lamson  and  Wm.  Fletcher,  son  of  the  earlier  William. 
It  was  this  younger  Fletcher  who  aided  in  building  the  first  saw  mill; 
he  alone  was  saved  when,  the  following  spring,  the  four  above-men¬ 
tioned  settlers  were  drowned.  Others  who  came  were  Sylvanus  Sawyer, 
Obadiah  Wetherell  and  Nathan  Parlin.  Walker,  the  first  man  to  settle 
on  the  south  side,  came  in  1773  as  did  John  Clark,  who  was  absent  for 
some  time  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  built  the  first  frame 
house  in  the  village  of  Norridgewock,  which  was  completed  in  1788. 
He  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  respectability  and  held  many  promi¬ 
nent  town  offices.  He  gave  the  land  where  the  church  and  the  village 
burial  ground  are  located. 

Oliver  and  Silas  Wood  were  early  settlers.  Young  men  by  the 
name  of  Keith  came,  men  of  experience  in  earlier  warfare;  then  Oliver 
Heywood  and  John  Heald  soon  followed. 

Oliver  Wood’s  life  was  one  of  adventure.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  he  entered  the  British  Army  and  went  to  Lake  George.  His  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  different  engagements  with  the  French  and  the  occurrences 
of  the  campaign,  from  July  17,  1758,  to  his  arrival  home  in  November 
of  that  year,  attest  his  ability  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war.  Later, 
after  coming  to  Norridgewock  and  building  a  log  house,  he  entered 
the  American  Army  of  the  Revolution  and  remained  several  months. 
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Other  settlers,  becoming  alarmed  concerning  their  safety  at  this  time, 
left  the  frontier.  Fairbrother,  Sawyer  and  Fletcher  remained  after  they 
came,  and  did  not  go  to  war. 

The  passage  of  Arnold’s  army  up  the  river  in  1775  was  a  . great 
event  in  these  lonesome  times. 

The  settlement  was  resumed  by  1778  by  the  Spauldings,  the 
Tarbells,  who  came  in  1780,  the  Chamberlains,  in  1781,  and  the 
Longleys,  in  1783.  In  1781  the  first  saw  and  grist  mills  were  built. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1788  there  were  eighty- 
eight  names  on  the  tax  list. 

Norway ,  1797 

An  interesting  account  of  an  Indian  name  in  one  of  our  towns 
may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Norway  by  Chas.  F.  Whitman.  He 
states  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  Rustfield  and  Lee’s  Grant,  now 
Norway,  petitioned  for  incorporation,  they  requested  the  name  of 
Norage,  but  when  the  petition  was  returned  from  the  Legislature,  the 
new  town  was  given  the  name  of  Norway.  The  most  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  seemed  to  be  that  the  name  Norage  was  a  misspelling 
of  some  name  the  people  wanted.  Norridge  was  an  Indian  name  for 
falls,  as  in  Norridgewock,  and  with  Steep  Falls  at  one  end  of  Norway, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a  name  should  have  been  chosen. 

Whitman  offers  one  other  possible  explanation.  The  old  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation  of  Norwich  was  pronounced  as  if  spelled  Norridge 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  this  is  what  the  petitioners  meant ;  but  since 
none  of  the  settlers  came  from  Norwich  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
such  an  explanation.  Williamson  says  that  the  name  Norway  was 
adopted  to  honor  the  European  nation. 

Numerous  hunting  parties  came  here  after  the  fall  of  Quebec. 
Tradition  says  some  of  them  came  from  New  Gloucester  and  Gray,  led 
by  James  Stinchfield  of  New  Gloucester,  a  noted  man  of  that  town 
and  “a  mighty  hunter  who  understood  wood  craft  and  the  Indian 
method  of  warfare.”  Other  factors  in  bringing  about  settlement  were 
the  beautiful  growths  of  wood  and  excellent  soil. 

In  1786  settlers  came  in,  made  clearings,  built  houses  and  in 
due  time  brought  in  their  families.  A  Captain  Rust  had  become  a 
large  proprietor  of  land  here  and  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed,  so 
that  the  plantation  was  called  Rustfield. 

The  families,  in  their  order  of  coming  into  the  little  settlement 
in  1787  from  Gray,  were  Joseph  and  Jonas  Stevens,  George  Lesley, 
Amos  Hobbs  and  Jeremiah  Hobbs.  Joseph  Stevens,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  was  the  leader  and  foremost  man  among  the  pioneers.  When 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1797,  he  was  selectman  and  assessor  and 
so  continued  the  following  year.  He  kept  a  public  house  for  many  years, 
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and  built  his  small  frame  house  early  in  May  of  1787.  It  was  the  first 
to  be  built  in  the  present  town  of  Norway. 

George  Lesley,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  served  in  the 
siege  of  Boston,  was  a  man  of  standing  and  moral  worth.  Jeremiah 
Hobbs  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  first  Congregational  Church; 
his  son  William  was  the  second  trader  in  Norway.  Amos  Hobbs  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier. 

Captain  Henry  Rust  sold  lots  and  encouraged  settlement.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  John  Parsons,  his  nephews,  then  residents  of  New  Gloucester, 
came  in  June,  1786,  built  a  rude  camp,  felled  a  few  trees  and  then 
returned  home.  They  were  both  industrious  and  valuable  citizens. 

The  Lee  grant  was  a  tract  of  six  thousand  acres,  “lying  east  of 
the  Saco  River.”  This  had  been  granted  in  1780  to  Arthur  Lee  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  American  Commissioner  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  his  death  in 
1792  was  given  to  his  nephew,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee.  The  first  settler 
on  this  grant  was  Wm.  Gardiner,  in  1791.  Daniel  Knight,  originally 
from  Gray,  was  the  second  settler  and  was  living  here  when  Little  pur¬ 
chased  the  grant  in  1812. 

The  first  settlers  on  the  Cummings  tract  were  Jeremiah  Hobbs, 
Nathaniel  Stevens  and  Peter  Everett.  The  first  clearing  was  made  by 
Darius  Holt  and  Nathan  Foster,  both  of  whom  were  Revolutionary 
soldiers.  Amos  Upton  from  Reading  selected  a  lot  for  settlement  in 
1789.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  at  Bunker  Hill,  a  good  citizen, 
a  zealous  member  of  the  orthodox  church  and  one  of  the  early  pillars 
in  Norway.  A  natural  mechanic,  he  made  many  useful  household 
utensils  and  built  a  grist  mill  near  by. 

Job  Eastman  from  Fryeburg,  whose  sister  had  married  Jonathan 
Cummings,  the  proprietor  of  this  purchase,  settled  here  in  1792,  going 
to  live  in  the  house  built  for  his  nephew,  Jonathan  Cummings,  Jr. 
When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1797  Eastman  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  selectmen  and  town  treasurer  and  was  town  clerk  for  about 
forty  years. 

Those  on  the  Waterford  Three  Tiers,  later  annexed  to  Norway, 
were  Phineas  Whitney,  Jonathan  Stickney  and  Lemuel  Shedd. 

Thus  Norway  was  made  up  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rustfield  and 
Lee’s  Grant,  Cumming’s  Gore  and  Kent  Gore  and  three  tiers  of  lots 
taken  from  the  plantation  of  Waterford.  In  1790  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  persons  in  the  place  later  called  Norway. 

Wise  asset,  1802 

This  beautiful  town  was  settled  before  King  Philip’s  War  and, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  that  conflict,  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  flee 
from  their  homes.  In  1760  it  became  a  part  of  ancient  Pownalborough ; 
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but  in  1802  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present  Indian  name,  which  is 
generally  interpreted  as  meaning  “the  outlet.” 

The  old  Indian  deed  of  Wiscasset  shows  that  the  land  sold  was 
at  the  outlet  of  a  great  inland  harbor;  and  the  word  itself  described  just 
the  kind  of  an  outlet  it  was,  one  where  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river  cut 
off  the  view  above  and  one  felt  the  current  before  seeing  the  great  bay 
behind  the  barrier.  The  idea  is  “comes  out  from  —  but  you  don’t  see 
where.” 

The  period  of  Wiscasset’s  written  history  begins  with  the 
brothers  Davie,  about  1660.  Prior  to  this,  European  discoverers,  fisher¬ 
men,  adventurers,  and  traders  or  neighboring  settlers  visited  here. 
George  Davie,  an  English  sailor  from  Cornwall  or  Devon,  with  his 
brother  John  and  two  Massachusetts  men  came  here  and  made  clear¬ 
ings  in  the  wilderness  on  the  heights  near  the  site  of  the  present  county 
jail.  Three  years  later  the  land  was  purchased  of  three  Indian  sachems. 
Every  estate  in  the  village  is  held  under  this  title,  which  is  legally  estab¬ 
lished.  Thomas  Cleeves  and  Richard  Pattishall  were  on  the  river  about 
the  time  of  the  Davie  settlement. 

These  settlements  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  King  Philip’s  War  and  the  town  was  depopulated  for  nearly 
sixty  years. 

The  lands  purchased  by  George  Davie  of  the  Indians  came  by 
inheritance  and  transfer  to  gentlemen  of  wealth  who,  in  1734,  as¬ 
sociated  at  Boston  under  the  name  of  “The  Boston  or  Wiscasset  Co.” 
Resettlement  began  under  the  Boston  Co.,  later  the  Wiscasset  and 
Jeremy  Squam  Proprietors.  Under  this,  Robert  Hooper  with  a  family 
of  four  persons  was  the  first  settler,  in  1729.  He  built  a  log  cabin  on 
the  side  of  a  great  rock  on  the  west  side  of  where  Water  Street  now 
runs.  It  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  Fort  Hill,  that  the  first  so-called 
“Garrison  Fort”  was  erected  just  after  1730  as  a  refuge  for  the  settlers 
from  the  savage  attacks  of  the  natives.  Hooper  brought  with  him  cattle 
and  fruit  trees  and  set  about  his  duties  as  a  settler  very  seriously  — 
later  moved  to  the  peninsula  under  Cushman  Hill  as  a  place  of  greater 
security.  There  are  now  Hooper’s  Narrows  (between  Berry  Island  and 
Westport)  and  Hooper  Street,  a  town  way  of  much  later  date. 

In  1734  Michael  Seavey,  Robert  Groves,  Sheribiah  Lambert 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Foye  came  in  from  Rye,  New  Hampshire; 
Joseph  Bradbury,  Nathaniel  Randlett,  Richard  and  Benjamin  Hol- 
brock  and  Col.  Kingsbury  arrived  about  the  same  time.  A  few  years 
later  John  Young  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  Boynton  and  Chapman  settled 
on  Cross  River  at  about  two  miles  south  of  Wiscasset  Point,  the  site  of 
the  village.  Numbers  increased  yearly  from  this  time  until,  in  1740, 
there  was  a  plantation  of  thirty  families  numbering  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons. 
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The  earliest  occupant  of  Birch  Point  in  the  south  part  of  town 
was  Jonathan  Williamson,  born  at  Whitehaven,  England,  one  of  the 
settlers  under  the  Wiscasset  Co.  in  1734.  It  is  believed  that  Williamson, 
his  wife  and  young  son  were  the  only  English  settlers  during  resettle¬ 
ment,  the  others  coming  from  southwestern  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  By  1736  Williamson  had  built  a  house  and  had 
begun  to  clear  and  improve  his  land,  calling  his  Birch  Point  property 
“Whitehaven.”  By  1757  he  had  built  a  mill,  a  claim  not  fully  substanti¬ 
ated  until  1792.  Captain  Williamson  was  twice  carried  to  Canada  as 
captive,  the  last  time  because  the  French  commander  hoped  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  of  the  British  through  him;  but  he  was  returned  to  Boston 
in  1747. 

In  1750  he  headed  the  first  petition  for  an  incorporation  here, 
there  being  about  fifty  families  here  at  that  time.  To  this  there  was  no 
response.  A  similar  petition  was  sent  in  1754  —  with  the  same  result. 
The  names  signed  to  the  first  petition  were  Jonathan  Williamson, 
Robert  Lambert,  Elisha  Kenny,  Nathaniel  Runelet,  Thos.  Young,  Da¬ 
vid  Danford,  Joshua  Sylvester,  Ebenezer  Gove,  Joseph  Taylor,  Tim¬ 
othy  Dunton,  Wm.  Hilton,  Joseph  Young  Sr,  James  Pierce,  Caleb 
Boynton,  Robert  Foy,  Michall  Sevey,  Isaac  Young,  Abraham  Preble, 
Jacob  Metcalf,  Francis  Gray,  Obadiah  Albee,  Samuel  Trask,  Henery 
Slooman,  Jonathan  Howard,  Jonathan  Blackledge,  Ambrose  Colby, 
John  Rowell  and  John  Gray.  These  were  all  Wiscasset  people  and 
doubtless  it  was  the  Plymouth  Company’s  influence  which  delayed  such 
action  and  resulted  later  in  the  incorporation  of  Pownalborough  which 
included  Wiscasset,  Dresden,  Swan  Island  and  a  part  of  Aina. 

Captain  Williamson  performed  many  additional  services.  In 
1760,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  town  at  the  garrison  in  Wiscasset,  he 
was  chosen  clerk  and  one  of  the  selectmen,  the  other  selectmen  being 
John  Fairfield  and  Michael  Sevy,  both  residents  of  this  section  of  the 
town.  Captain  Williamson  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  for  thirteen 
years,  and  that  of  selectman  for  fourteen  years. 

Ebenezer  Whittier  came  in  1766  from  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Whittier  Tavern  prior  to  1767.  He  was 
also  the  first  postmaster.  He  was  a  public  spirited  man  and  a  man  of 
affairs  for  forty  years.  The  first  meeting  house  was  completed  in  1767. 

Orono ,  1806 

Orono,  located  on  the  Penobscot  River  and  incorporated  in 
1806,  bears  a  name  of  debatable  origin,  that  of  an  Indian  chief,  him¬ 
self  enshrouded  in  mystery,  faithful  to  the  Americans  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Some  Indians  even  say  that  the  name  Orono  is  not  Indian.  The 
plantation  name  of  this  town  was  Stillwater. 
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The  place  seems  first  to  have  been  known  as  “Deadwater  Pit,” 
but  one  Owen  Madden,  a  discharged  soldier  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  Stillwater,  New  York,  changed  the  first  part 
of  the  word  from  “Dead”  to  “Still”  as  having  a  preferable  sound.  Mr. 
Madden  seems  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster  in  Bangor  and  Orono. 
When  the  plantation  of  Stillwater  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  it  was 
named  Orono  in  compliment  to  a  worthy  chief  of  that  name. 

Mrs.  Frances  Mace  wrote: 

Noblest  among  the  braves  was  Orono 
A  kingly  native,  just  and  wise  and  true  .  .  . 

Worthy  of  honor  —  well  do  we  bestow 
On  this  his  dwelling  place  the  name  of  Orono. 

Little  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  Orono,  “the  blue-eyed 
chief”  whose  personal  appearance  gave  rise  to  stories  that  he  was  a 
white  child  stolen  by  the  Indians.  Orono  himself  told  Captain  Joseph 
Mansell  that  “his  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  his  mother  half-French 
and  half-Indian.”  General  Knox,  after  seeing  Orono  in  1784,  wrote 
that  he  was  “an  old  man,  half-French  and  half-Indian  of  the  Castine 
breed.”  But  with  the  age  usually  ascribed  to  him  it  is  difficult  to  identi¬ 
fy  him  as  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  Castine.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  the  services  of  Joseph  Orono  to  the  Americans  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  could  never  be  over-valued.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
forethought  and  wisdom,  for  his  mild  and  equable  disposition;  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  great  discernment;  in  mood,  thoughtful,  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  reserved,  in  feeling,  benign. 

Orono  was  settled  by  Jeremiah  Colburn  and  Joshua  Ayres, 
about  1774.  They  came  from  Pittston,  Maine,  and  cleared  and  im¬ 
proved  a  large  tract  of  land,  five  miles  above  any  settlement.  In  July 
of  1774  the  buildings  were  begun  and  in  the  following  October  the 
families  of  these  two  pioneers  were  moved  into  their  new  homes,  where 
they  remained  until  the  following  May.  Joshua  Ayres  built  his  cabin  in 
the  Myrtle  Street  area.  His  daughter  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Orono.  Jeremiah  Colburn  built  his  house  on  our  present  Mill  Street. 
Jeremiah  Colburn  was  “dark”  (clerk)  of  Colburntown  Plantation,  as 
it  was  often  called  in  the  early  days.  In  his  certificates  of  marriage  he 
invariably  spelled  it  “Cobentown.”  The  first  mill  in  town  built  by  these 
same  men  with  the  assistance  of  others  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Stillwater  near  a  small  island.  At  a  subsequent  date,  Captain  David 
Reed  built  a  mill  on  the  same  spot.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  deeming  it 
unsafe  to  remain  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  they 
removed  their  families  to  the  nearest  settlement.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  they  returned. 
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Other  early  settlers  were  John  Marsh,  who  came  with  the  Col¬ 
burns,  Captain  Abraham  Tourtelotte,  the  Treats  and  the  Freeses. 
Abraham  Freese  built  the  first  frame  house  on  Bennoch  Road.  David 
Reed  was  also  an  early  settler  and  built  the  second  frame  house  in 
town,  which  stands  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Orono.  It  was  used  as 
the  first  tavern,  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  election  of  town  officers  in 
1806  and  the  first  post  office.  It  was  owned  and  occupied  subsequently 
by  John  Bennoch,  Esq.,  a  Scotsman,  who  came  to  Orono  in  1806  as  a 
merchant  and  lumber  manufacturer,  a  prominent  and  leading  citizen, 
active  in  every  good  work  “whether  it  looked  to  the  outward  growth 
and  progress  of  the  village,  to  its  educational  facilities  or  to  its  moral 
improvement.”  Squire  Bennoch  later  lived  in  a  house  on  North  Main 
Street.  Other  early  settlers  who  might  be  mentioned  were  Samuel 
White,  from  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  who  moved  into  Orono  in  1784; 
Captain  Daniel  Jameson  of  Freeport,  Maine,  who  followed  in  1785; 
Joseph  Page,  from  Rhode  Island,  who  was  a  resident  in  1787.  Andrew 
Webster,  from  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  settled  in  town  about  1795. 
Previously  he  had  lived  in  Castine  and  Bangor.  Not  long  after  the 
above  date,  Archibald  McPhetres  moved  from  Arrowsic,  in  our  present 
Sagadahoc  County,  and  settled  in  Orono  on  the  Bangor  road.  George 
Ring,  Sr.,  came  from  Georgetown  in  1800,  occupying  the  home  of 
Joshua  Ayres  when  the  latter  moved  to  Passadumkeag. 

The  survey  of  1797  gives  the  following  list  of  the  owners  of  lots, 
beginning  on  the  Stillwater  Branch  and  running  down  along  the  river 
to  what  is  now  the  Veazie  line:  Wm.  Lunt,  Captain  Daniel  Jameson, 
S.  Wheeler  (White),  M.  Crosby,  Abraham  Freese,  John  Freese,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jeremiah  Colburn,  Captain  David  Reed,  Joshua  Ayres,  Captain 
John  Reed,  Davis  Lot,  Mr.  Treat,  Joseph  Page,  Joseph  Inman,  Archi- 
bal  McPheters,  Wm.  McPheters,  Abram  Tourtillot,  J.  Bussell,  Mr. 
Treat,  Vaughn  Lot. 

Sebec,  1812 

Only  one  town  in  Piscataquis  County  has  a  name  of  Indian 
origin:  Sebec,  which  derives  from  the  same  source  as  Sebago  and  Se- 
boomook,  the  latter  being  the  Indian  name  for  Moosehead  Lake.  The 
word  means  “big  lake.”  Sebec  was  one  of  the  six  towns  granted  to 
Bowdoin  College  in  1794.  It  was  settled  in  1808  by  Ezekiel  Chase  and 
incorporated  in  1814. 

In  1803  the  treasurer  of  Bowdoin  College  deeded  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  to  Richard  Pike  of  Newburyport,  for  which  he  paid  seventy 
cents  per  acre.  In  1804  Mr.  Pike  sold  one  sixteenth  of  this  to  Captain 
Benjamin  Wyatt  and  not  long  afterward  David  and  Chas.  Coffin, 
Mary  Pike  and  Philip  Coombs  bought  equal  shares  and  became  pro¬ 
prietors. 
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Captain  Ezekiel  Chase,  the  first  settler,  had  been  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldier,  loved  to  roam  the  forest  and  became  a  successful  hunter. 
In  a  single  hunt  he  once  took  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  furs.  In 
1802  he  selected  his  lot  on  the  Piscataquis  River  and  felled  an  opening. 
He  bought  of  Vaughn  and  Merrick  of  Hallowed,  in  whose  township 
this  point  lay,  being  brought  into  Sebec  by  incorporation.  In  1803  he 
raised  his  first  crops,  cut  and  stacked  meadow  hay,  built  a  log  cabin 
and  in  September  moved  in  his  family,  the  second  in  the  county.  Cap¬ 
tain  Chase  was  a  self-taught  physician  as  well  as  hunter  and  farmer. 

Abel  Chase,  a  brother,  was  also  an  early  settler.  Among  others 
of  the  early  period  were  James  Lyford,  Mark  Trafton,  Jeremiah  Moul¬ 
ton,  Peter  Morrill  and  W.  R.  Lowney.  Mr.  Trafton  became  sheriff  of 
the  county,  later  a  military  officer  and  finally  a  militia  general.  The 
minister’s  lot  was  voted  to  Elder  Asa  Burnham,  a  Free  Will  Baptist, 
who  continued  his  religious  labors  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Francis  Boyington  settled  on  the  place  still  known  as  Boyington’s  Point, 
practised  medicine  and  taught  school  and  vocal  and  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  as  opportunity  offered.  The  first  store  was  opened  by  Mr.  Towle, 
who  soon  took  in  Solomon  Parsons  as  a  partner.  Henry  Parsons  was 
the  first  lawyer  to  open  an  office  in  town. 

In  1804  Samuel  Kimball,  Mark  Trafton  and  others  built  a  dam 
on  the  fall  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  put  up  a  mill,  the  first  framed 
building  raised  in  the  county.  Roger  Chase,  of  Carratunk,  built  the 
gearing  and  put  a  saw  and  grist  mill  in  operation.  In  these  the  first 
boards  were  sawed  and  the  first  grain  ground  in  the  county.  In  April, 
1805,  Kimball  and  Trafton  each  sold  one-eighth  of  the  dam,  mill  and 
land  connected  to  Moses  Greenleaf,  who  was  soon  to  settle  in  Williams¬ 
burg.  As  rafts  could  be  run  out  of  this  mill  to  tide  water,  he  early  se¬ 
cured  an  interest  in  it.  Mark  Trafton  planted  one  of  the  earliest  and 
largest  orchards  in  the  county.  His  son,  the  Reverend  Mark  Trafton, 
was  later  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1816  Ichabod  Young  put  a  fulling 
mill  in  operation. 

Kennebunk,  1820 

The  late  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm,  our  best  authority  on 
Indian  place-names,  after  weighing  the  different  interpretations  of 
the  word  as  given  by  several  individuals,  defined  Kennebunk  as  “the 
long  cut  bank,”  denoting  the  importance  of  the  cut  bank  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  rather  than  its  height  or  length,  as  distinguishing  it  from  other 
beaches. 

Kennebunk  was  a  part  of  Wells  until  1820.  The  first  settlers  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Wells  now  known  as  Kennebunk  were  John 
Sanders,  John  Cheater  and  perhaps  George  Buckland,  who  was  in 
possession  of  land  here.  Sanders  had  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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acres  of  upland  and  fifty  of  marsh  from  Thomas  Gorges,  deputy  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  from  Richard  Vines,  his  assistant  in  1643.  The  house  doubt¬ 
less  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  point  near  the  sea  and  was  partly  for  the 
entertainment  of  travelers,  who  took  this  route  in  journeying  from  the 
Piscataquis  east.  Sanders  was  also  the  ferryman.  In  1653  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant  of  the  town  of  Wells.  He  sold  his  property  in  1663 
and  moved  to  Cape  Porpoise. 

John  Cheater  came  here  from  Newbury  in  1655  and  lived  near 
the  Mousam  River.  He  was  a  surveyor  of  lands  and  also  a  lieutenant 
of  the  militia.  In  1662  he  was  appointed  ferryman  and  was  allowed  to 
tax  twelve  pence  for  a  man  and  horse,  and  at  low  water  six  pence,  and 
was  also  licensed  to  keep  the  ordinary  or  tavern.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  Wells. 

In  1717  the  name  Kennebunk  was  applied  to  the  area  between 
the  Kennebunk  and  Mousam  rivers. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  by  Wm.  Larrabee  and  four 
or  five  companions  in  1718.  A  few  years  afterward,  a  house  was  built 
on  Great  Hill  and  two  or  more  at  the  landing.  Mr.  Larrabee  had  been 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  fearless  defenders  of  the  old  town  during 
the  war.  His  house,  which  he  built  in  1714,  stood  on  a  point  of  land 
about  forty  rods  below  the  Roundabout  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  a  small  house  built  of  timber.  The  same  year  John  Look 
built  a  house  a  short  distance  below  Larrabee’s,  and  the  following  year 
Thomas  Wormwood  erected  one  about  forty  rods  farther  down.  These 
last  two  were  garrison  houses  surrounded  by  palisades  of  large  timber 
as  high  as  the  eaves,  with  sufficient  space  to  carry  on  the  work  inside. 

The  Harding  House,  which  stood  near  the  beach,  although  a 
one-story  building,  was  a  famous  public  house  for  the  entertainment 
of  travelers  and  seamen  who  came  into  the  river  in  coasters.  It  was 
palisaded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Look  and  Wormwood  houses.  A 
few  years  after  Larrabee  located  on  the  Mousam,  others  took  up  land 
below  him,  near  the  vicinity  of  public  travel.  John  Webber  built  a  small 
house  in  1721  and  Richard  Boothby  also  erected  one. 

A  house  was  also  built  in  1721  on  Great  Neck,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Gillespie  Point.  The  Neck  was  occupied  by  Nathaniel 
Spinney  and  then  by  John  Gillespie. 

About  1735  a  large  fortification  was  erected  on  the  Mousam 
River  by  Sergeant  Larrabee.  It  was  called  Fort  Larrabee  and  was  torn 
down  in  1762.  Sergeant  Stephen  was  the  son  of  William  Larrabee. 
This  fortification  enclosed  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Five  houses 
were  within  its  walls,  those  of  Larrabee,  Edw.  Evans,  Ebenezer  Bay- 
ridge,  Nathan  Morrison  and  soldiers.  The  Indians  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  surprise  the  fort,  but  Larrabee’s  watchfulness  saved  the  gar¬ 
rison  on  many  occasions. 
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In  1774  iron  works  were  erected  on  the  island  below  the  lower 
dam  on  Kennebunk  River.  The  iron  ore  was  brought  from  Saco, 
Maryland  Ridge,  and  the  western  side  of  the  Wells  road.  A  grist  mill 
was  erected  the  same  year  on  the  dam  at  the  lower  iron  works.  Three 
salt  factories  were  built  around  then.  They  functioned  several  years. 

The  first  vessel  built  on  the  river  was  a  small  one  made  by  John 
Butland  for  a  gentleman  in  Newburyport.  It  was  built  a  little  below 
Sergeant  Larrabee’s  fort.  After  this  he  built  six  or  seven  ships  for  men 
in  Boston,  Salem  and  Newburyport. 

In  1792,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  navigation  on  the  Mousam 
River  for  larger  vessels,  a  corporation  was  formed  to  straighten  and 
deepen  the  channel.  This  venture  in  the  end  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

Kennebunkport,  1821 ;  Arundel,  1718;  Cape  Porpoise,  1653 

One  of  the  earliest  towns  in  Maine,  Kennebunkport,  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  Cape  Porpoise  in  1653.  The  oft  repeated 
story  is  that  the  name  was  given  by  Captain  John  Smith  because  he 
found  many  porpoises  here.  The  early  inhabitants  were  driven  off  in 
the  Indian  Wars  and,  returning,  were  reorganized  in  1718  under  the 
name  of  Arundel,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  In  1821  this  name 
was  changed  to  Kennebunkport.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  already 
been  discussed  under  Kennebunk,  of  which  this  town  is  the  port. 

Although  the  people  of  this  town  never  compared  with  their 
neighbors  in  wealth  or  population,  they  were  a  bold  and  spirited  group. 
The  land  titles  had  come  from  Gorges  and  Rigby.  The  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlements  were  made  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  by 
Wm.  Scadlock  and  Morgan  Howell,  about  1630.  The  court  records  of 
1640  show  that  Mr.  Scadlock  was  presented  for  allowing  a  man  to  get 
drunk  on  his  premises;  he  was  complainant  against  John  Baker  for  in¬ 
sulting  words  spoken  against  the  minister  and  meeting. 

Grants  of  fifty  acres  of  lands  to  new  settlers  were  offered  in 
1719.  Stephen  Harding  received  a  lot  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
heirs  would  maintain  a  ferry  on  the  Kennebunk  River  and  convey  all 
inhabitants  of  the  town  without  charge.  In  1727,  feeling  secure  from 
the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  undertook  to  build  a  meeting  house.  The 
work  went  slowly  at  first,  but  with  a  great  revival  the  following  year, 
the  church  was  speedily  finished  in  1728.  The  present  Congregational 
Church  dates  from  1764. 

The  tidal  mill  at  Kennebunkport,  known  to  the  people  there  as 
the  “Old  Grist  Mill,”  was  in  operation  for  many  years.  It  ran  until 
fairly  modern  times  according  to  the  tide,  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  town  was  established  in  1653  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Court.  The  two  from  Cape 
Porpoise  were  Wm.  Scadlock  and  Morgan  Howell.  Those  who  signed 
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the  submission  to  Massachusetts  were  Morgan  Howell,  Christopher 
Spurred,  Thomas  Warner,  Griffin  Montague,  John  Baker,  Wm.  Rey- 
nald,  Stephen  Batson,  Gregory  Jeffries,  Peter  Turbat,  John  Cole, 
Simon  Taft  and  Ambrose  Berry. 

In  1663  a  town  meeting  was  called  to  settle  conflicting  claims 
to  the  marshes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  marsh  was  divided 
between  the  claimants.  The  population  could  not  have  been  very  large 
at  the  time,  for  these  are  the  only  people  who  attended  the  meeting: 
Seth  Fletcher,  John  Sanders,  Jr.,  Francis  Littlefield,  Sr.,  John  Bush, 
Peter  Turbot,  John  Cirmihil,  Griffin  Montague,  Wm.  Kendall,  Thos. 
Mussell,  Wm.  Renalds  and  Wm.  Kendalls,  Jr. 

Some  of  the  earliest  presentments  of  the  town  were  for  not  lay¬ 
ing  out  roads,  living  without  an  orthodox  minister  and  not  having 
children  educated. 

Old  records  show  that  in  1678  Wm.  Frost  was  granted  the 
privilege  of  erecting  a  saw  mill  at  the  falls  on  Goffe’s  Creek  and  also 
was  granted  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  twenty  of  meadow  in 
any  place  not  taken.  In  1680-81  one  hundred  acres  of  land  was  granted 
to  Joseph  and  Edmund  Littlefield  on  the  east  side  of  Kennebunk 
River,  “  as  near  as  maybe  to  the  Upper  Falls,”  near  the  Indians’  plant¬ 
ing  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  building  mills.  Free  liberty  was  also 
given  to  John  Batson  to  build  a  saw  mill  on  Batson  or  Middle  River 
and  to  John  Purinton,  Isaac  Cole,  and  Samuel  York  to  build  mills  on 
the  same  river  and  to  cut  timber  on  the  town  commons. 

When  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came  in  1688,  he  had  the  town  an¬ 
nexed  to  Saco.  This  lasted  but  a  brief  time.  There  is  a  record  of  a 
legal  town  meeting  in  1689  when  Lieutenant  John  Purinton,  John 
Downing,  John  Miller,  John  Davis  and  Richard  Randall  were  named 
as  selectmen. 

At  the  town  meeting  in  1719,  while  organized  as  Arundel,  Ja- 
bez  Dorman  was  chosen  moderator,  James  Mussy,  town  clerk,  Andrew 
Brown,  Joseph  Bailey  and  Humphrey  Deerings,  selectmen.  The  first 
garrison  in  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas  Huff. 

For  many  years  fishing  was  the  principal  industry.  About  1725 
Thomas  Wiswell  built  the  first  wharf  at  the  village  and  engaged  in 
fishing,  lumbering  and  West  Indian  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  there  were  but  four  houses  in  the  village.  As  early  as  1794 
shipbuilding  was  begun  at  Cape  Porpoise  harbor.  It  became  the  chief 
shipbuilding  center  of  York  County. 

Skowhegan,  1823 

Originally  a  part  of  Canaan,  Skowhegan  was  separated  from 
that  town  in  1823  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Milburn.  The 
word  applied  to  the  falls  on  the  Kennebec  at  this  place  was  Skowhegan, 
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and  in  1836  the  Indian  name  was  transferred  to  the  present  town.  It 
is  an  ancient  Indian  name,  for  here  was  a  noted  locality  where  the 
Indians  watched  for  and  speared  salmon.  Its  meaning  is  “the  place  of 
the  watch.”  Hanson  says:  “It  was  formerly  a  famous  place  to  catch 
salmon  and  other  fish.  The  fish  were  accustomed  to  rest  themselves 
behind  the  rocks  and  in  the  eddies  to  recruit  their  energies  before 
making  efforts  to  ascend  the  falls.  It  was  a  choice  spot  for  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Indians.” 

The  historian  of  the  town,  the  late  Miss  Louise  Coburn,  men¬ 
tions  as  early  white  travelers  by  Skowhegan  Falls  the  French  Jesuits 
who  came  down  from  the  region  of  Quebec  over  the  Indian  route. 
Among  the  earliest  was  Father  Drouillettes,  who  came  in  1646  and 
established  a  mission  at  Narantsouac,  now  generally  called  Old  Point 
in  the  present  town  of  Madison. 

Other  friars  passed  this  way,  and  in  1695  came  Father  Rasle 
to  take  charge  of  the  Norridgewock  mission  and  pass  the  falls  on  his 
semi-annual  trip  to  the  coast  with  his  flock.  Both  English  and  French 
troops  made  their  way  by  Skowhegan  Falls  in  the  years  between  1675 
and  1763  when  strife  was  rampant  during  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  and  white  captives  often  passed  this  way. 

It  was  not  until  1771  that  a  little  company  of  pioneers  from 
Massachusetts  made  their  way  up  the  Kennebec  River,  to  become  the 
first  permanent  settlers  of  the  present  Skowhegan:  Peter  Heywood  of 
Concord,  probably  the  leader  of  the  group,  with  his  son  Asa,  and  Isaac 
Smith,  a  boy  who  was  living  with  him,  and  Joseph  Weston  of  Concord, 
now  Lincoln,  and  his  son  Eli.  The  two  older  men  were  brothers-in- 
law.  According  to  a  diary  kept  by  Joseph  Weston,  he  went  from  Con¬ 
cord  to  Lancaster,  thence  to  Salem  where  he  shipped  for  Seguin,  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Dresden.  Here  he  and  his  companions  met  the 
ice  in  the  fall  of  1771  and  after  they  remained  a  few  days,  Captain 
Nathan  Weston  and  others  removed  them  to  Vassalborough.  From  the 
latter  place  Zimri  Heywood  moved  them  to  Fort  Halifax  where  they 
bought  a  canoe  called  the  “Rainbow,”  went  up  to  Clinton,  in  the  spring 
of  1772  and  thence  to  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  directed  by 
John  Jones. 

Weston  and  Heywood  were  the  first  settlers  north  of  Winslow, 
except  for  a  few  at  Sebasticook.  They  carried  twenty  head  of  stock 
from  Concord.  Immediately  on  arrival  they  erected  their  camp,  which 
was  twenty  feet  square  and  contained  one  room.  About  fifteen  acres 
were  cleared  on  Great  Island  and  a  small  spot  on  the  mainland  was 
devoted  to  potato  and  corn  fields  —  the  seed  they  brought  from  Vas¬ 
salborough  with  them. 

After  haying  was  over,  Joseph  Weston  and  John  Heywood  left 
for  Massachusetts  in  September,  1772,  leaving  Peter  Heywood,  Eli  and 
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Isaac  to  finish  sowing  the  winter  rye  and  harvest  the  potatoes.  One 
week  afterward,  Heywood  became  homesick  and  left  the  boys  to  finish 
the  work.  The  two  boys,  Isaac  and  Eli,  passed  the  winter  in  camp 
seventeen  miles  from  any  settlers.  On  April  30,  1772,  Joseph  Weston 
and  his  family  of  eleven,  with  their  necessary  supplies  and  clothing  and 
a  small  stock  of  goods,  arrived  “to  my  House.”  This  was  the  earliest 
family  to  settle  in  Skowhegan. 

Peter  Heywood  brought  his  family  in  1772.  For  years  he  was 
the  local  agent  of  the  Plymouth  Company  and  saw  that  settling  duties 
were  performed.  He  early  had  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  Skowhegan 
Island,  which  belonged  to  him. 

When  Arnold  passed  up  the  river,  Joseph  Weston  went  to  aid 
him  in  transporting  his  baggage  across  the  great  carrying  place.  On 
his  return  he  took  cold  and  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  family  of 
nine  children. 

Jonathan  Oaks  was  another  early  settler  and  probably  came  in 
1772  with  several  sons,  “to  spy  out  the  land.”  He  received  the  first 
deed  of  land  in  what  is  now  Skowhegan.  Oakes  Island  was  given  him 
by  the  Heywoods  and  Westons.  Oakes  was  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  was  engaged  with  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Joel  Crosby  came  up  from  Sebasticook  in  1773  to  assist  Weston, 
Heywood  and  Oakes  in  erecting  a  mill  on  Skowhegan  Island.  He  after¬ 
ward  went  up  to  Starks  for  a  similar  purpose.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  millwright  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1777  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Peter  Heywood  lived 
was  picketed  as  a  fort.  It  was  never  found  necessary  to  use  it,  as  the 
Indians  were  peaceable.  On  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  all  of  the 
settlers  were  alarmed  and  retreated  to  Great  Island,  but  the  Indians  of 
whom  they  stood  in  fear  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them. 

The  plantation  of  Canaan,  beginning  as  early  as  1783,  kept  a 
sort  of  record  previous  to  its  incorporation.  The  warrants  were  dated 
“Howard’s  Town,”  or  Canaan,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  Peter 
Heywood’s  house. 

The  first  regularly  elected  officers  were  chosen  March  15,  1784, 
and  were  John  White,  moderator,  Samuel  Weston,  clerk;  Solomon 
Clark,  Wm.  Steward,  Robert  Hood,  assessors;  Seth  Wyman,  Peter  Hey¬ 
wood,  collectors;  Joseph  Weston,  treasurer;  Phineas  Steward,  Daniel 
Smith,  William  Steward  and  Samuel  Emery  to  notify  inhabitants  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  of  their  road  work,  and  Solomon  Steward 
and  Solomon  Clark,  surveyors  of  lumber. 

Sebago,  1826 

This  Cumberland  County  town,  formerly  a  part  of  Baldwin, 
was  settled  in  1790  and  became  a  town  in  1826.  The  word  Sebago, 
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taken  from  the  lake  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  may  be  interpreted 
as  “a  great  water”  or  “great  lake.”  John  Josselyn  in  An  Account  of 
Two  Voyages  to  New  England,  written  in  1673,  wrote:  “Twelve  mile 
from  Casco-bay,  and  passable  for  men  and  horses,  is  a  lake  called  by 
the  Indians  Sebug  .  .  . 

Before  settlement  of  the  town,  the  area  was  covered  by  a  vast 
forest  of  pine  growth,  and  it  was  this,  with  the  easy  passage  by  way  of 
the  Northwest  River  and  Sebago  Lake  to  the  mills  on  the  Presump- 
scot,  that  first  attracted  the  early  purchasers. 

The  pioneer  settlers  in  the  town  were  Joseph  Lakin  and  Jacob 
Howe,  the  former  coming  from  Groton,  Massachusetts,  the  latter 
carrying  the  mail  from  Bridgton  to  Portland  once  a  week  on  horseback 
before  any  roads  were  available.  Lakin  built  a  cabin  on  the  ridge  and 
then  brought  his  family.  The  last  part  of  his  journey  was  made  by 
crossing  Sebago  Lake  by  boat  and  making  his  way  to  the  newly  built 
cabin  on  foot  over  a  difficult  path.  Deacon  Daniel  Hill,  who  married 
Mr.  Lakin’s  daughter  in  1799,  settled  himself  on  the  same  land.  Wm. 
Fitch  also  came  from  Groton,  arriving  in  1793.  He  played,  as  many  of 
his  descendants  have  done,  an  important  part  in  the  town.  He  built  the 
first  grist  mill  in  the  town  in  1798  and  also  the  first  saw  mill. 

Captain  James  Babb  came  from  Gorham  in  1817  and  with  two 
workmen  opened  the  first  cooper’s  shop  and  the  first  store  in  Sebago 
Village.  His  goods  were  kept  in  a  leanto  at  one  end  of  the  cooper’s 
shop,  where  he  sold  West  Indian  goods,  cotton  for  spinning  and  a  few 
of  the  most  needful  articles  of  trade. 

In  1808  Edward  Dike  moved  with  his  family  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  the  north  side  of  Saddleback  Mountain  near  the  highest  peak. 
From  this  point  nearly  the  whole  town  can  be  seen  with  its  many  ponds 
and  lakes.  John  B.  Brown  settled  first  near  Brown’s  Pond,  previously 
known  as  Sabbath  Day  Pond.  Jonathan  Sanborn  settled  on  Tiger  Hill 
at  the  north.  To  the  east  on  Peaked  Mountain  was  James  Gray.  Ben- 
iah  Davis  joined  Captain  Babb  on  the  ridge.  John  Douglass  settled 
near  Northwest  Lake  in  1825.  Robert  McDonald  was  an  early  settler 
south  of  Sebago.  Daniel  and  Josiah  McKenney  built  a  mill  on  the 
Northwest  River  above  the  pond  in  1830  and  started  sawing  the  hem¬ 
lock  which  had  previously  been  considered  worthless.  At  the  first  town 
meeting  in  1826  Wm.  Fitch,  Oliver  M.  Pike  and  Joseph  Leavitt  were 
elected  as  selectmen;  the  collector  was  Scully  G.  Usher,  the  town  clerk 
and  treasurer,  Wm.  Fitch. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1826  by  the 
Reverends  James  Libby,  Jeremiah  Bullock  and  John  Stevens,  the  latter 
becoming  the  first  pastor.  Sebago’s  first  schoolteacher  was  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Hale  who  taught  previous  to  1798  when  Sebago  was  a  part  of 
Baldwin.  Most  of  the  classes  were  held  in  rooms  in  private  houses. 
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East  Sebago  was  a  terminus  for  logging  during  the  lumbering 
days  and  a  gathering  place  for  lumbermen  and  teamsters.  The  first 
store  was  built  by  Elijah  Fulton  in  1829  for  the  accommodation  of  lum¬ 
bermen  and  drivers.  The  attractive  old  Fitch  House,  built  in  1792,  is 
the  center  of  the  village,  while  the  second  oldest  house  is  the  “Cook” 
house  which  dates  from  1795.  This  section  was  originally  settled  by 
Wm.  Fitch,  already  mentioned,  who  built  the  first  saw  mill  on  North¬ 
west  River.  The  first  grist  mill  was  built  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond  in 
1798.  North  Sebago,  of  more  recent  origin,  was  settled  about  1830,  by 
Geo.  Ward,  who  came  about  1838  from  Scarborough.  Daniel  Mc- 
Kenney  moved  to  Peaked  Mountain  in  1830,  built  a  log  cabin  and 
later  cleared  a  farm,  no  slight  task  in  this  rocky  soil.  Other  early  ar¬ 
rivals  were  Bachelders,  Burnells,  Nason  and  McKenneys. 

Passadumkeag,  1835 

The  village  of  Passadumkeag  takes  its  name  from  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  Penobscot  River,  the  word  meaning  “above  the  gravel 
bar,”  or  “where  the  river  runs  over  the  gravelly  bed.”  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1835. 

These  rips,  some  distance  below  the  stream  in  the  main  river, 
from  which  the  stream  takes  its  name,  were  a  signpost  for  the  canoe- 
man.  Passing  over  these  rapids  on  the  way  upriver,  he  knew  he  was 
near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
routes  to  the  eastward  —  a  place  he  must  not  fail  to  identify.  By  way 
of  the  Passadumkeag  he  could  go  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Union 
River,  the  Narraguagus  and  branches  of  the  Machias,  and  even  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Croix.  Park  Holland,  when  making  a  survey  of 
the  Bingham  Purchase  in  1797,  wrote  that  “the  communication  be¬ 
tween  Penobscot  and  Schoodic  Rivers  through  the  Passadumkeag  is 
worthy  of  attention.” 

The  original  settlers  of  the  town  were  Messrs.  Enoch  and  Joshua 
Ayers,  in  1813.  Then  came  within  the  next  few  years  Tristram  F.  Jor¬ 
dan,  James  Sanders,  Isaac  P.  and  Aaron  Haynes,  Joshua  Hathaway, 
James  Comings  and  his  son  Benjamin,  Peter  Sibley  and  sons,  Elijah  P. 
Evans,  Elijah  Tourtelott  and  Mrs.  Ann  Dennis,  the  last  with  a  large 
family  of  boys.  The  Comings,  the  Ayres,  Tourtelotts  and  Evans  are 
said  to  have  completed  the  entire  roll  of  settlers  in  1819.  These  all  sub¬ 
sequently  left,  but  their  places  were  taken  by  others. 

Chas.  J.  Hathaway,  who  was  born  in  Sutton,  Massachusetts, 
and  came  to  Brewer  in  1803,  was  the  first  settler  where  Passadumkeag 
Village  now  is.  In  the  War  of  1812  when  the  British  were  coming  up 
the  river,  Mr.  Hathaway  rode  all  night  through  what  is  now  Edding¬ 
ton  and  Bradley  to  call  out  all  able-bodied  men  to  repel  the  advance 
of  the  British. 
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The  first  road  in  town  followed  the  river  closely.  It  was  cut 
through  the  township  in  1816.  Although  rough  and  rugged,  it  supplied 
all  the  needs  of  that  early  period. 

The  first  trader  was  Ezra  Richardson.  About  1826  Squire 
Joshua  Hathaway  sold  out  at  the  point  and  moved  up  to  Passadum- 
keag  to  the  mouth  of  Cold  Stream.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  the  first  mail 
carrier  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  many  were  the  delicate  and 
important  commissions  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  His  route  was 
between  Passadumkeag  and  Bangor. 

The  first  tavern  was  built  by  James  Sanders,  Jr.,  in  1820,  and 
shortly  afterward  Tristram  F.  Jordan  built  a  second  one;  they  both 
carried  on  a  good  business.  All  of  the  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Houl- 
ton  were  hauled  by  teams  past  here,  besides  all  the  business  for  the  up¬ 
river  country.  About  this  time,  the  state  began  to  improve  the  road 
running  near  the  Penobscot  as  far  as  Lincoln,  and  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  continued  the  Military  Road  in  the  following  years  as  far  as 
Houlton.  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Jordan  also  went  into  trade,  and  Passa¬ 
dumkeag  Point,  as  it  was  called,  became  the  center  of  quite  an  extent 
of  country. 

Before  1830  Parson  Lamson  settled  here  and  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  religious  work.  Dr.  Marsh,  coming  about  the  same 
time,  was  the  first  physician. 

Gould’s  Ridge  was  settled  in  1822  and  named  for  Zebediah 
Gould  who  built  a  timber  house  on  the  Greenbush  end.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  Joseph  Spiller  and  Nicholas  Gilman  moved  onto  the  Ridge, 
felled  trees  and  built  houses. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1835  the  first  officers 
elected  were  Tristram  F.  Jordan,  clerk;  Tristram  F.  Jordan,  Samuel 
Dam,  Amos  Dennis,  selectmen;  Aaron  Haynes,  treasurer  and  collector; 
Wm.  T.  Baker,  Joshua  Norton,  Jr.,  John  S.  Patten,  school  committee; 
Joshua  T.  Haynes,  constable.  The  old  name  by  which  the  village  at 
the  Point  had  been  known  was  retained  for  the  entire  town. 

Masardis ,  1839 

This  town  in  Aroostook  County  was  settled  in  1833  by  emi¬ 
grants  from  Western  Maine.  Thomas  Goss  came  from  Danville  at  that 
date  and  settled  with  his  family  on  a  beautiful  intervale  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Aroostook,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  Stream.  He 
had  lived  in  the  present  town  of  Presque  Isle,  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  Aroostook  bridge,  before  coming  to  Masardis.  He  remained 
here  for  six  or  seven  years,  then  moved  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Machias  River  in  Ashland,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  and  then  took 
a  home  in  the  wilderness  away  out  on  the  Fish  River. 
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He  was  followed  to  the  present  Masardis  by  John  Knowlen, 
who  came  from  Passadumkeag  in  1835  and  settled  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  near  the  St.  Croix  Stream  about  half  a  mile  above  its 
mouth.  The  snow  was  so  deep  and  the  road  so  narrow  that  he  could 
not  get  in  with  his  goods,  so  he  piled  them  up,  covered  them  with 
boughs  and  left  them  until  the  next  winter.  Crops  were  destroyed  by 
frost  for  the  first  two  years.  Berries  and  fish  helped  out  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  Mr.  Knowlen  worked  at  Patten  in  the  winter. 

In  1838,  in  addition  to  the  two  families  already  mentioned, 
there  were  at  Masardis  Samuel  Leavitt,  Benjamin  Howe,  George 
Fields,  Sanford  Noble,  Wm.  Cowperthwaite  and  a  man  named  Dow. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pollard  arrived  from  Old  Town  in  1837,  having  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Aroostook  while  looking  for  timber.  He  built  a  mill 
on  St.  Croix  Stream,  cleared  a  large  farm  and  brought  in  his  family 
in  1840.  He  built  a  frame  house  in  1843,  where  he  kept  a  tavern,  and 
built  a  large  house  in  1866  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Meanwhile 
new  settlers  had  come  in  1839:  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  Alexander  Woodward 
and  Samuel  Fogg,  Abel  McAllister  and  Isiah  Pishon.  In  February 

1839  the  “Commissary”  was  built  and  a  fort  or  breastwork  was  put  up 
on  the  point  where  the  St.  Croix  empties  into  the  Aroostook.  There 
the  artillery,  consisting  of  four  and  six  pounders  for  the  Aroostook 
War,  was  stationed  and  here  the  troops  encamped  in  tents.  In  a  few 
days  the  advance  was  made  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Madawaska 
above  Fort  Fairfield  and  immediately  after  that  a  hurried  retreat  was 
made  to  the  breastworks.  It  was  in  the  Aroostook  War  that  disputes 
were  settled  without  bloodshed. 

After  the  departure  of  troops,  came  Wm.  Ellis  from  Dexter  in 

1840  and  Eben  Trafton  from  Newfield  in  1841.  He  taught  the  first 
school  and  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  lumberman.  Wm.  Coperth- 
waite,  son  of  the  above,  and  Amasa  Goding  walked  all  the  way  from 
Corinna  in  1842. 

According  to  Dr.  John  P.  Harrington  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  word  Masardis  means  a  “large  stream.”  This  refers  doubtless  to 
the  St.  Croix,  which  enters  the  Aroostook  at  this  place. 

Old  Town,  1841  {City,  1891) 

While  the  name  of  this  Maine  city  is  English,  its  connotation  is 
Indian,  since  it  is  the  site  of  the  “old  town”  of  our  aborigines  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Red  Paint  Indians. 

From  1669,  Indian  Old  Town  Island  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  and  the  place  of  their 
greatest  resort.  The  late  Very  Reverend  M.  C.  O’Brien,  former  Vicar 
General  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Maine,  states  that  the  founder  of 
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the  mission  of  Old  Town,  called  at  that  time  Panawambske,  was  the 
Abbe  Louis-Pierre  Thury,  a  member  of  the  Seminary  for  Foreign 
Missions  from  Quebec,  missionary  to  the  Penobscots  from  1687  to 
1689.  It  was  he  who  built  the  first  church  in  1688  or  1689. 

The  earliest  English  settlers  came  in  the  period  following  the 
Revolutionary  War,  making  use  of  the  splendid  water  power  of  the 
Penobscot  and  the  abundant  lumber  of  the  forests  for  their  mills.  The 
community  was  a  part  of  Orono  until  1840,  and  in  1891  it  was  char¬ 
tered  as  a  city. 

David  Norton,  the  historian  of  the  town,  names  John  Marsh  as 
the  pioneer  of  permanent  white  settlers  in  this  quarter  in  1774,  al¬ 
though  his  home  was  in  that  section  of  Marsh  Island  which  now  lies 
in  the  town  of  Orono. 

Richard  Winslow  and  Moses  Brown  were  early  pioneers,  the 
former,  the  first  settler  on  the  site  of  Old  Town  village.  Brown  also 
built  his  home  there.  In  1798  the  pioneer  Winslow  built  a  double  saw 
mill  to  run  by  water  on  the  privilege  near  the  Old  Town  carry. 

Some  time  before  1800  single  saw  mills  were  built  in  Upper 
Stillwater  by  General  Joseph  Treat  and  Joshua  Fall.  The  former  was  a 
large  land  owner  in  that  area.  His  mill  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Stillwater.  Mr.  Fall  built  on  the  west  side  of  Marsh  Island  on  the  front 
of  original  lot  No.  12. 

In  1806  Jackson  Davis  came  and  bought  all  the  land  and  mill 
property  of  Richard  Winslow  at  Old  Town  village.  Mr.  Davis  was  the 
first  Justice  of  the  Peace  commissioned  here  and  was  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  1821. 

In  1816  Ira  and  Jesse  Wadleigh,  brothers,  came.  They  remained 
in  partnership  in  business  until  about  1855.  Ira  opened  a  hotel  and 
later  built  a  larger  tavern.  He  became  rich  in  lumbering  and  other 
forms  of  business.  In  1825  Messrs.  N.  L.  and  L.  Williams  built  the 
third  double  mill  on  the  Winslow  water  privilege  near  the  carry.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  it  was  called  “the  Tide  Mill.” 

In  1825  a  number  of  lumbermen  obtained  a  charter  and  con¬ 
structed  the  Argyle  Boom.  Two  years  afterward,  Rufus  Dwinal  bought 
the  franchise,  procured  a  new  charter  in  1832  and  built  a  new  boom. 

Thoreau,  in  1846,  recorded:  “Within  a  dozen  miles  of  Bangor, 
I  passed  through  the  villages  of  Stillwater  and  Old  Town  built  at  the 
falls  on  the  Penobscot  which  furnish  the  principal  power  by  which  the 
Maine  woods  are  converted  into  lumber  .  .  .  Through  this  riddle  .  .  . 
is  the  arrowy  Maine  forest  .  .  .  relentlessly  sifted  till  it  comes  out 
boards,  clapboards,  laths  and  shingles.”  Audubon,  whose  visit  had  oc¬ 
curred  earlier  in  1832,  expressed  his  thoughts  of  the  village  as  follows: 
“  .  .  .  when  we  first  discovered  Old  Town,  that  village  of  saw  mills 
looked  like  an  island  covered  with  manufactories.”  E.  H.  Elwell,  writ- 
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ing  in  1858,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Maine  Press  Association  to 
the  Aroostook,  voiced  the  same  impressions:  “It  is  a  great  place  for 
the  consumption  of  logs  ...  we  looked  into  Veazie’s  saw  mills  .  .  . 
Twenty  single  saws  and  three  gangs  of  eighteen  saws.  Each  were  at 
work  turning  out  the  lumber  with  frightful  velocity.” 

Arrowsic,  1841  1336185 

Among  the  nine  towns  of  Sagadahoc  County  there  is  only  one, 
Arrowsic,  which  continues  to  use  its  Indian  name.  Mrs.  Eckstorm 
says  that  its  meaning  is  doubtful,  but  suggests  that  it  may  mean  “a 
large  island  which  blocks  the  channel  of  the  lower  Kennebec  River.” 
Wm.  Hubbard,  in  his  Narrative  of  Indian  Wars,  states  that  it  was  the 
name  of  an  Indian  who  formerly  owned  it. 

The  first  white  settler  was  John  Richards  from  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  who  bought  the  island  from  Robinhood  in  1649.  In 
1651  he  sold  one  hundred  acres  of  his  land  to  John  Parker.  On  August 
5,  1654,  John  Richards,  Planter  of  Kennebec  River, 

sells  for  forty  pounds  to  Captain  Thomas  Clark  of  Boston 
Merchant  and  to  Master  Thos.  Lake  of  Boston,  Merchant 
his  Island  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Kennebec  River  called 
Arrowsick  formerly,  now  called  Richard’s  Island  with  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  out  houses,  Barns,  Buildings,  Stables,  Orchards, 
Gardens,  Fences,  Woods,  Underwoods,  Trees,  Timber, 
Pastures,  Meadows  and  Marshes,  Feedings,  Ponds,  Swamps, 
Mines,  Ways,  Water  Courses,  Profits,  Privileges  and  all 
commodities  whatsoever  .  .  .  except  one  hundred  acres 
formerly  sold  to  John  Parker  thereon  he  hath  erected  a 
dwelling  house  and  some  buildings. 

John  Richards  settled  in  Boston  in  1653,  was  Lieutenant,  Captain  and 
Mayor,  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  Speaker,  Counselor  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

John  Parker  sold  his  lot  to  Clark  and  Lake  in  1657.  They 
started  a  settlement  and  erected  a  blockhouse.  In  1660  Captain  Nicho¬ 
las  Reynal  or  Reynolds  lived  there.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  by  the  King’s  Commissioners  in  1665.  Captain  Sylvanus  Davis, 
an  agent  of  Clark  and  Lake,  came  before  1665;  afterward  he  was  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court  from  Arrowsic  and  Member  of  His 
Majesty’s  Council.  He  commanded  at  Fort  Loyal  in  1690.  In  an  In¬ 
dian  attack  in  1676  Captain  Lake  was  killed  and  Davis  wounded. 

In  1724  the  General  Court  authorized  the  resettlement  of  the 
island.  John  Watts  of  Boston  came  and  built  trading  and  blockhouses 
and  is  said  to  have  built  a  brick  house.  The  island  was  swept  nearly 
clean  of  inhabitants  three  times,  in  1676,  1689  and  1722,  respectively. 
Remains  of  cellars  and  dwellings  are  still  to  be  seen,  memorials  of  the 
pioneers  and  of  Indian  savagery. 

In  1716  it  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  Georgetown;  in  1728 
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Samuel  Denny,  an  English  emigrant,  settled  here.  He  was  magistrate 
and  town  clerk  for  many  years.  He  built  a  fortified  house  and  church, 
and  the  stocks  in  which  he  imprisoned  offenders  were  often  in  use.  In 
1841  Arrowsic  was  set  off  from  Georgetown  and  incorporated  under 
its  present  name. 

Casco ,  1841 

The  word  Casco  is  a  part  of  a  longer  Indian  word,  Ancocisco, 
meaning  “muddy  bay,”  the  Back  Bay  of  Casco  Bay.  Casco  is  one  of  two 
towns,  the  other  being  Sebago,  in  Cumberland  County,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  an  Indian  name. 

The  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Raymond,  but  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  as  the  town  of  Casco  in  1841.  The  town  of  Raymond  was  granted 
to  Captain  William  Raymond  and  others  in  1766  for  their  services  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Captain  Joseph  Dingley  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  set¬ 
tler  in  what  is  now  South  Casco  in  1771.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
novelist  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  spent  his  boyhood  days.  He  was  about 
eight  or  nine  years  old  when  he  came  to  South  Casco  in  1813.  His 
mother’s  brother,  Richard  Manning,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
had  settled  here  about  twelve  years  previously,  opening  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  store  near  Dingley  Brook.  Here  he  built  an  imposing  mansion 
in  1810,  and  near  by,  the  gaunt,  barren,  barnlike  building  which  was 
the  home  of  the  Hawthorne  family  for  so  many  years. 

An  effort  had  been  made  as  early  as  1825  to  divide  the  town  of 
Raymond,  and  in  1838  Edw.  Mayberry,  Samuel  Jordan  and  John  Cook 
were  designated  a  committee  to  define  the  division  line. 

Thos.  Lewis  and  Wm.  Dingley  had  selected  lots  in  1770,  the 
same  year  as  Joseph  Dingley,  the  first  settler.  The  first  deed  of  land  in 
the  town  was  given  by  George  Williams,  Esq.,  John  Gardner,  Gentle¬ 
man,  George  Dodge,  merchant,  and  Stephen  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  agents  for  Lewis  Gay  of  Raymond  for  one  hundred 
acres,  in  1784,  in  consideration  of  five  shillings  lawful  money.  Mr.  Gay 
came  from  Buxton  in  1786.  He  lived  to  become  a  leading  citizen,  was 
deputy  sheriff  for  many  years  and  died  in  1823. 

The  first  town  election  of  Casco  was  held  in  the  Friends’  Meet¬ 
ing  house  in  1841.  Daniel  Cook  was  moderator;  Alpheus  Holden,  town 
clerk;  Jo^iah  Gould,  Richard  Cook  and  Frederick  Nutting,  selectmen, 
assessors  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 

The  residence  of  Captain  Joseph  Dingley  was  at  the  north  end 
of  the  bridge.  The  old  house,  which  stood  upon  the  first  land  occupied 
by  a  white  man,  was  incorporated  into  the  home  of  a  later  resident. 
Across  the  road  was  the  headquarters  of  the  land  proprietors  of  Ray¬ 
mond  in  1800.  A  few  rods  below  stood  the  old  mill  where  Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne  is  said  to  have  written  his  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life. 
Back  of  the  mill  in  the  field  is  the  old  burying  ground,  where  rest  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  town. 

Meddybemps ,  1841 

This  town,  located  in  Washington  County,  takes  its  name  from 
one  of  the  near-by  natural  features,  a  lake  in  Alexander.  The  word  may 
be  translated  as  “plenty  of  alewives.”  The  town  of  Meddybemps  was 
formed  from  portions  of  Cooper,  Charlotte  and  Baring,  in  the  records 
of  which  its  early  history  may  be  found. 

About  one-third  of  Meddybemps  Lake  lies  in  the  town,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  center.  It  has  its  outlet  at  this  point,  constituting  Denny’s 
River.  On  this  stream  and  at  about  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
Meddybemps  Village  is  situated  and  here  are  the  mills. 

Damariscotta,  1847 

The  word  Damariscotta  is  usually  translated  as  “the  place  of 
abundance  of  fishes.”  A  long  tidal  inlet,  a  river,  a  salt  pond  and  a  fresh 
pond  bear  the  name  Damariscotta.  As  early  as  1798  Sabatis,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Indian,  gave  the  missionary,  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  as  “many  little  alewives.” 

The  town  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Damariscotta  River 
which  separates  it  from  Newcastle.  It  was  a  part  of  Nobleboro,  from 
the  incorporation  of  that  town  until  1847. 

We  find  residents  as  early  about  Damariscotta  as  at  the  lower 
falls  of  Pemaquid.  The  people  who  settled  the  place  in  1640  were 
some  who  left  Pemaquid  for  new  and  easy  fields  for  their  enterprises. 
Among  the  early  settlers  was  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  was  the  son  of  John 
Brown,  Sr.,  of  New  Harbor.  Farther  up  the  river,  but  on  the  same 
side  with  Brown  and  directly  across  from  the  Oyster  Banks,  stood  the 
residence  of  Robert  Scott.  The  settlement  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
in  1745,  and  the  exact  date  of  the  coming  of  permanent  settlers  is  not 
known. 

One  of  the  first  permanent  settlers,  however,  was  Mr.  Anthony 
Chapman,  who  built  a  log  house.  Later  he  went  to  Back  Meadow 
where  he  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land  which  he  divided  among  his 
sons.  His  four  nephews  came  later,  one  of  whom,  Nathaniel,  bought  a 
tract  of  land  from  a  Mr.  Moulton  who  had  purchased  it  from  John 
Brown.  His  land  comprised  the  principal  site  of  the  village.  He  built 
the  Tilden  Hall  House  in  1754.  Many  other  houses  here  were  built  in 
the  years  following. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Day  and  Stephen  Hodgdon  soon  settled  and  with 
Nathaniel  Chapman  owned  all  the  territory  in,  above  and  below  the 
present  village  of  Damariscotta. 
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Soon  afterward  the  names  Huston,  Hussey,  Jones,  Miller, 
Church,  Woodward,  Cox,  Hiscock  and  Knowlton  appear  in  town 
records. 

Among  the  citizens  residing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  about 
the  time  of  the  troubles  which  culminated  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  the  Littles,  Tobias  Glidden,  Benjamin  Barstow,  Solomon  Dunbar, 
Nathaniel  Bryant,  Robert  Robinson,  Major  John  Farley,  Christopher 
Hopkins,  Joseph  Glidden,  the  Taylors,  Husseys,  Winslows,  Jones, 
Teagues  and  many  others.  These  families  contributed  much  in  the 
making  of  the  village. 

Nathaniel  Bryant,  a  ship  carpenter,  erected  buildings  and  built 
wharfs;  Benjamin  Barstow  built  many  vessels  for  Salem  merchants  in 
what  became  later  Bryant’s  brick  yard.  Joseph  Glidden,  the  ancestor  of 
the  family,  was  an  early  shipbuilder  while  his  son,  Colonel  John  Glid¬ 
den,  had  a  long  career  of  shipbuilding  when  that  occupation  was  re¬ 
vived  in  1824.  Captain  Ephraim  Taylor  enlisted  as  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Major  John  Farley,  a  tanner  by  trade, 
was  town  treasurer  for  thirty  of  forty  years,  county  treasurer  and  four¬ 
teen  times  elected  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  also  the  first  post¬ 
master  of  Newcastle.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  Knowlton,  Chamber- 
lain,  Day,  several  Chapmans,  Huston,  Hiscock,  Church,  Woodward, 
Cripps,  Hodgdon,  Miller  and  others  served  with  honor  and  courage. 

Colonel  William  Jones  and  his  son  Robert  should  also  be  listed 
among  the  number.  In  addition  to  his  military  service,  the  former 
represented  his  town  several  times  at  the  General  Court. 

In  1812  Colonel  Robert  Day  and  Captain  Richard  Hiscock 
were  active,  as  were  many  others. 

Damariscotta  became  a  town  in  1847.  At  its  first  town  meeting 
in  1848  D.  R.  Clapp  was  elected  clerk;  David  Dennis,  Daniel  T. 
Weeks  and  Joseph  T.  Huston,  selectmen;  Joshua  Hilton,  treasurer. 

Kenduskeag,  1852 

The  word  Kenduskeag,  meaning  “the  eel  place,”  is  descriptive 
of  the  stream  which  bears  it  and  which  flows  into  the  Penobscot  River 
at  Bangor.  It  was  here  that  the  Indians  were  trapping  eels  when 
Champlain  made  his  trip  up  the  Penobscot  in  1604. 

The  name  Kenduskeag,  or  Conduskeag  as  it  was  earlier  spelled, 
was  applied  at  first  to  a  large  area  of  land  first  designated  as  Con¬ 
duskeag  Plantation,  then  the  town,  now  the  city  of  Bangor. 

The  name  Kenduskeag  at  present  remains  in  the  stream  and 
in  the  small  town  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Bangor  to  which  the  name 
has  been  transferred. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  is  found  in  those  of  Levant  and 
Glenburn,  from  each  of  which  a  portion  of  its  territory  was  taken.  It 
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was  incorporated  in  1852  when  the  eastern  part  of  Levant  and  the 
western  part  of  Glenburn  were  joined  together,  making  the  new  town. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  the  Kenduskeag  territory  was  Major 
(afterward  General)  Moses  Hodgdon,  in  1801,  a  celebrated  pioneer 
from  South  Berwick.  He  located  upon  the  tract  now  occupied  in  part 
by  Kenduskeag  Village,  but  which  was  for  many  years  in  Levant.  The 
next  year  this  able  and  energetic  man  put  up  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
three  dwelling  houses,  a  store  and  a  blacksmith  shop  and  thus  early 
made  a  beginning  of  what  has  become  a  prosperous  settlement.  These 
were  the  first  frame  buildings  erected  in  the  region  and  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  kind  then  standing  on  this  line  between  the  vicinity  of 
Bangor  and  the  Kennebec  River. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Recallis  Clark,  in  1803,  Daniel  Ladd 
and  Samuel  E.  Dutton  (afterward  the  first  Judge  of  Probate  in  Ban¬ 
gor)  .  He  was  entrusted  with  the  agency  of  lands  in  this  county  for 
many  years  by  the  proprietors.  Dr.  Isaac  Case,  Thomas  Griffin  and 
Mark  Little  were  also  early  settlers. 

Mattawamkeag,  1860 

This  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village  which  borrowed  its 
name  from  the  river  at  whose  mouth  it  is  located.  Mattawamkeag 
River  is  the  largest  eastern  branch  of  the  Penobscot.  Its  entrance  is 
clearly  distinguishable  in  low  water  by  a  large  white  gravel  bar.  Hence 
the  word  is  most  often  translated  as  “a  river  with  many  rocks  at  its 
mouth.”  The  name  was  later  transferred  to  the  town  which  grew  up 
on  the  Indian  location. 

Accounts  are  available  of  the  early  use  of  the  river  as  a  highway 
to  Canada.  It  is  recorded  that  “M.  DeVillieu  in  May  1624  left  Me- 
ductic  (on  the  St.  John)  and  arrived  on  the  9th  at  the  Fort  of  Meta- 
wamkeag  where  he  found  Taxous  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  these  In¬ 
dians  .  .  . 

When  John  Gyles  was  carried  captive  up  this  river  in  1689,  he 
suffered  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  women  living  there, 
and  when  Joseph  Chadwick  and  his  man  passed  up  the  Penobscot  in 
1764  looking  for  a  possible  route  to  Quebec  he  wrote:  “Mederwom- 
keag  is  an  Indine  Town  &  a  place  of  resedence  in  time  of  War,  but  now 
mostly  vacated.  In  the  Mass  hous  are  Sundry  large  Books  &  other 
things.  On  the  hous  hangs  a  smal  Bell  al  which  the  Indians  take  care 
to  presarve  —  large  tracts  of  old  fields  &  as  they  say  —  have  rased 
good  Indian  Corn.  The  Easterly  branch  is  the  River  Medortrester  in 
which  they  pass  to  Pasemequode  &  St.  Johns.” 

At  a  very  early  date  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  water 
power  of  the  river,  and  John  Gordon  built  a  mill  at  Gordon  Falls  two 
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miles  above  the  village  of  Mattawamkeag  on  the  confines  of  Winn  and 
Mattawamkeag.  It  was  burned  by  the  Indians  in  1812. 

The  Indians  continued  to  live  at  the  Point  for  some  time  and 
in  1824  when  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  the  father  of  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Enoch  Lincoln  and  Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes  were  all  at  Lincoln,  exploring, 
they  visited  Colonel  John  Attean  at  Mattawamkeag  Point. 

Mattawamkeag  was  formerly  known  as  Township  No.  1,  East 
Indian  Purchase.  The  advent  of  the  white  man  was  in  1829  when 
Colonel  Stanley  erected  a  log  cabin  or  shanty  for  the  accommodation 
of  man  and  beast  engaged  in  hauling  supplies  for  the  lumbermen  over 
the  frozen  roads  of  Penobscot  ice.  It  was  closed  up  during  the  summer 
season  and  Stanley  soon  left  for  Houlton  after  selling  his  place  to  Milli- 
ken  and  John  Rollins.  In  1829  the  United  States  Government  started 
the  military  road  to  Houlton  and  completed  it  as  far  as  Mattawam¬ 
keag  that  year.  In  1830  Captain  George  Waite,  who  had  been  hauling 
supplies  to  lumbermen,  bought  out  Milliken  and  Rollins,  the  latter  go¬ 
ing  to  Haynesville.  Waite  continued  to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment 
and  soon  purchased  some  land  and  built  a  frame  house  a  little  farther 
north  above  the  creek. 

In  1830  James  Penley  and  George  Wallace  of  Old  Town 
erected  a  hotel  on  the  site  of  the  early  Mattawamkeag  stagehouse,  then 
sold  it  to  Thos.  Pratt  of  Old  Town;  perhaps  Ira  Wadleigh  owned  an 
interest  in  it.  Pratt  finished  the  buildings  and  shortly  sold  them  to 
Joseph  L.  Kelsey  of  Williamsburg. 

In  1835  only  two  families  remained,  George  Waite,  farmer, 
hotel  owner  and  owner  of  teams,  and  James  Thompson,  carrier  of  the 
Bangor  and  Houlton  mail,  probably  the  first  to  carry  mail  on  the  Ban¬ 
gor  and  Houlton  road,  who  built  the  house  known  as  the  McDonald 
House,  just  north  of  Libby  and  Stratton  store. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  mail  had  been  carried  to  Houlton 
once  a  week  by  David  Haynes  and  his  son  Alvin  of  Edinburg.  The 
former  had  been  the  second  settler  in  that  town.  Alvin  drove  the  mail 
in  a  wagon  to  Howland  where  his  father  took  it  by  boat  to  Skow’s 
Landing,  two  miles  up  the  Mattawamkeag  River  from  the  Point, 
where  a  camp  was  and  the  Houlton  crew  met  them.  The  crew  carried 
the  mail  seven  miles  through  the  woods  to  Jimscittacook  Falls,  now 
Kingman,  where  they  boated  to  Haynesville,  then  on  horseback  to 
Houlton. 

When  the  trouble  about  our  northwest  boundary  caused  soldiers 
to  line  the  frontier  and  a  fort  and  barracks  to  be  constructed  at  Houl¬ 
ton,  that  place  and  Mattawamkeag  became  memorable  and  names 
were  given  to  locations  on  the  river  which  have  ever  since  borne  them. 
Supplies  as  well  as  soldiers  had  to  be  boated  up  the  Mattawamkeag 
River  to  the  landing  below  Gordon  Falls.  A  road  was  cut  through  the 
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woods  then  to  soldiers  field,  where  they  encamped  near  Molunkus 
Stream  above  the  falls,  where  they  embarked  again.  When  the  troops 
reached  the  Forks  (Haynesville)  they  went  by  the  “spotted  line”  to 
Houlton  some  twenty  miles  away. 

Thoreau,  passing  through  Mattawamkeag  in  1847,  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  cakes  and  pies  served  “at  a  frequented  house  .  .  . 
where  the  Houlton  stage  stops.”  Here  he  also  found  “a  substantial 
covered  bridge  over  the  Mattawamkeag,  built  .  .  .  some  17  years  be¬ 
fore.”  He  “strolled  down  to  the  Point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,”  which  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  an  ancient  battle  between 
the  Eastern  Indians  and  the  Mohawks.  He  searched  there  carefully 
for  relics,  but  found  only  some  flakes  of  arrowhead  stone,  some  points 
of  arrowheads,  one  small  leaden  bullet  and  some  colored  beads,  the 
last  being,  perhaps,  from  early  fur  trader  days.  “The  Mattawamkeag 
though  wide  was  a  mere  river’s  bed,  full  of  rocks  and  shallows  at  this 
time  .  .  .  and  I  could  hardly  believe  my  companion  when  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  fifty  or  sixty  miles  up  it  in  a  batteau  through  distant 
and  uncut  forests.” 

The  growth  of  the  town  was  slow,  but  by  1860  it  was  able  to 
be  incorporated. 

Madawaska ,  1869 

This  town,  situated  in  Aroostook  County  and  first  settled  by  the 
Acadian  French  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bears  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  which  one  of  their 
earliest  settlements  was  located.  Its  meaning  has  most  often  been  given 
as  “having  its  outlet  among  the  reeds.” 

Just  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  small  group 
of  Acadians  escaped  deportation  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  who,  on 
their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1755,  finally  determined 
that  they  all  be  removed  and  dispersed  among  the  British  colonies. 
This  small  group  made  a  temporary  settlement  on  the  St.  John  River, 
a  short  distance  above  Frederickton.  In  the  following  year  they  pushed 
up  the  river  and  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  St.  John,  where 
they  were  joined  by  other  Acadians  from  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mada¬ 
waska  River  and  because  of  this,  the  whole  region  became  known  as 
the  Madawaska  Territory. 

Some  important  personages  came  to  Madawaska.  Louis  Me- 
cure,  born  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  in  1753,  was  one. 
His  name  occurs  on  most  of  the  documents  which  concern  the  primitive 
history  of  Madawaska.  Joseph  Daigle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  early  figures  of  Madawaska,  was  a  gentleman  farmer  and  a  great 
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supporter  of  the  church.  The  name  of  Jean-Baptiste  Cyr  may  also  be 
mentioned. 

It  was  in  June,  1785,  that  the  first  group  which  had  just  left 
St.  Ann  went  up  the  St.  John  River  and  founded  the  settlement  of 
Madawaska.  The  first  comers  settled  not  far  from  the  present  site  of 
St.  David’s  Church.  This  can  be  called  the  origin  of  the  colony.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  south  shore  of  St.  John  River 
as  they  appear  on  the  official  list  sent  by  the  Honorable  J.  Odell  to  the 
commissary  of  the  colony:  Pierre  Duperre,  Paul  Potier,  Joseph  Daigle, 
Baptiste  Fournier,  Joseph  Daigle,  Jr.,  Jacques  and  Francois  Cyr,  Fir- 
min  and  Antoine  Cyr,  Alexander  Ayotte,  Baptiste  Thibodeau  and 
Louis  Sampson.  Here  the  Acadians  lived  a  hard  and  crude  life.  They 
had  no  money  for  trade  and  were  forced  to  live  by  their  own  industry 
and  ingenuity,  as  their  ancestors  had  done.  They  were  their  own  black¬ 
smiths  and  outfitters. 

The  earliest  American  settlers  came  about  1817.  They  were 
Captain  Nathan  Baker,  the  brothers  John  and  James  Harford  and 
Captain  Fletcher,  all  American  citizens.  They  came  as  far  as  the  St. 
John  River  and  settled  at  the  confluent  stream  of  Meruimticook 
River  (now  Baker  River)  twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Basil. 

A  short  time  later  others  came  from  the  Kennebec  region.  These 
new  settlers  were  John  Baker,  brother  of  Nathan,  Jesse  Wheelock, 
James  Bacon,  Charles  Studson,  Barnabas  Hunnawell,  Walter  Powers, 
Daniel  Savage,  Randall  Harford,  Nathaniel  Bartlette,  Augustus  Web¬ 
ster  and  Amos  Maddocks.  Some  settled  on  Baker  River  and  others 
established  themselves  farther  up  the  river  in  the  St.  Francis  region. 

John  Baker  came  from  Moscow.  Owing  to  his  talents  and  ac¬ 
tivity  he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Madawaska 
region.  He  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state. 

Since  British  justice  had  been  established  at  Madawaska  in 
1797,  a  conflict  arose,  when  Maine  incorporated  this  region  in  1831, 
as  to  which  of  the  two  countries  had  jurisdiction  of  this  area.  The 
question  was  finally  settled  by  the  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842. 

The  town  of  Madawaska  was  incorporated  in  1869. 

Millinocket,  1901 

Millinocket  is  the  name  of  a  lake  and  a  stream  whose  waters 
empty  into  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot  River.  The  word  means 
“dotted  with  many  islands”  and  is  a  description  of  the  lake  which 
bears  the  name.  When  the  town  was  set  off  from  Indian  Township 
No.  3  in  1901,  the  name  of  the  near-by  body  of  water  was  transferred 
with  it. 

The  first  white  man  to  live  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  Mill¬ 
inocket,  which  was  then  Township  No.  3,  was  Thomas  Fowler,  who 
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built  a  log  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot 
at  the  head  of  Shad  Pond,  about  1830.  Thomas  Fowler  and  his  wife 
Betsey  had  eight  children  who  also  settled  in  the  area  round  about  and 
little  by  little  cleared  and  inhabited  patches  of  land.  The  woods  in 
those  days  were  full  of  moose,  caribou,  deer,  bears  and  other  fur¬ 
bearing  animals.  The  streams  were  the  haunts  of  water  fowl,  and  were 
full  of  trout  and  salmon  which  came  up  the  streams  so  thickly  that 
they  could  be  scooped  into  batteaux,  the  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the 
lumbermen. 

Thoreau,  who  was  here  in  1846  on  his  way  to  Katahdin,  de¬ 
votes  some  time  and  space  in  his  diary  to  a  description  of  the  country: 

We  reached  Shad  Pond  or  Nolisumack  an  expansion  of 
the  river  ....  We  took  here  a  poor  and  leaky  batteau  and 
began  to  pole  up  the  Millinocket  two  miles  to  the  Elder  Fowl¬ 
ers  in  order  to  avoid  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  Penobscot  intend¬ 
ing  to  exchange  our  batteau  for  a  better.  The  Millinocket  is 
a  small,  sandy  and  shallow  stream  ....  Old  Fowler’s  on  the 
Millinocket  .  .  .  Twenty-four  miles  from  the  Point  is  the  last 
house  .  .  .  Fowler  is  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  these  woods.  He 
formerly  lived  a  few  miles  from  here  on  the  South  side  of  the 
West  Branch  where  he  built  his  house  sixteen  years  ago  ( 1830) 
the  first  house  built  above  Five  Islands.  Here  our  new  batteau 
was  to  be  carried  over  the  first  portage  of  two  miles,  round  the 
Grand  Falls  of  the  Penobscot  on  a  horse  sled  made  of  saplings 
to  jump  the  numerous  rocks  in  the  way  .  .  .  This  portage 
probably  followed  the  trail  of  an  ancient  Indian  carry  round 
these  falls.  By  two  o’clock  we  who  had  walked  on  before 
reached  the  river  above  the  falls,  not  far  from  Quakish  Lake 
and  waited  for  the  batteau  to  come  up  ...  .  The  spruce  and 
cedar  on  its  shores,  hung  with  grey  lichens  looked  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  like  the  ghosts  of  trees  ....  The  country  is  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  lakes  —  the  Lake  Country  of  New  England. 

In  1860  Charles  and  Daniel  Watson  joined  the  Fowlers,  ap¬ 
parently  lived  in  a  friendly  fashion  with  them  and  found  the  country 
to  their  liking. 

Honorable  Charles  Mullen,  civil  engineer,  railroad  contractor 
and  lumberman,  cruised  the  township  in  1899  and  found  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pulpwood,  and  ample  possibilities  for  electrical  development 
on  the  Penobscot  River.  Mr.  Mullen  contacted  Mr.  Garret  Schenck, 
at  that  time  general  manager  of  the  Rumford  Falls  Paper  Company, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  pulpwood  industry,  who  immediately 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  the  place.  In  1899  contractors  started 
to  build  the  mill  and  power  development  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company.  At  that  time  there  was  only  a  section  house  here  and  an  old 
hunter’s  camp.  By  1901  many  nationalities  had  made  their  homes  in 
Millinocket,  and  the  town  was  incorporated. 
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The  first  white  child  born  in  what  is  now  Millinocket  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Adeline  Fowler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fowler. 
She  was  born  prior  to  1840  in  the  old  farmhouse  where  the  Great 
Northern  Mill  now  stands. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  present  town  were  Frank  Rush, 
who  came  in  1899,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Mackay,  who  came  to  Mill¬ 
inocket  in  1900.  Jerry  Michaud  came  the  same  year  and  became  a 
long-time  employee  for  the  News  Print  Company;  Mr.  Emery  Ward 
was  foreman  in  the  Millinocket  yard  in  1900,  where  he  continued  until 
1907,  when  he  became  a  game  warden. 

The  earliest  police  chief  was  Fred  M.  Gates,  who  served  from 
1902  to  1935. 

From  the  time  he  came  to  Millinocket  with  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  until  his  death  in  1931,  the  town  heaped  every  pos¬ 
sible  honor  on  George  W.  Stearns.  He  was  the  first  land  agent  for  the 
company,  the  first  superintendent  of  schools,  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  and  of  the  selectmen,  the  town’s  first  judge  and  its  representa¬ 
tive  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Governor’s  Council.  The  local  high  school  is  named  in  his  honor. 

East  Millinocket ,  1907 

From  its  location  in  respect  to  Millinocket  this  new  town  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  East  Millinocket  when  incorporated.  Its  location 
is  in  an  entirely  separate  and  smaller  township  than  that  from  which 
Millinocket  was  carved,  the  East  Half  of  Township  A  Range  7  in 
Penobscot  County,  Maine.  The  place  was  formerly  known  as  Burnt 
Sand  Rips,  comprising  ten  thousand  acres,  more  or  less. 

Its  development  was  brought  about  by  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  whose  surveys  and  construction  work  for  the  mills, 
newsprint  at  East  Millinocket  and  ground  wood  mill  at  Dolby  began 
in  the  spring  of  1906. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  area  above  Dolby  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  township  where  people  had  settled.  Two  brothers,  John  W.  and 
Charles  T.  Powers,  had  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Schoodic  Stream. 
These  farms  were  purchased  by  the  Great  Northern  and  were  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  flowage  when  Dolby  Dam  was  built. 

I  am  indebted  to  one  of  my  former  pupils,  Mr.  Everett  Mc¬ 
Cann,  for  much  of  the  following  material. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  first  town  meeting  in  1907  may  be 
listed  among  the  early  citizens  of  the  town:  moderator,  Frank  O. 
Pray;  town  clerk,  Charles  J.  Gosnell;  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the 
poor:  James  H.  Mack,  Chairman,  Guy  S.  Baker  and  Wm.  S.  Johnson. 
Other  officers  elected  were  treasurer  and  tax  collector,  Harry  L.  Wey¬ 
mouth;  school  committee,  Harry  H.  Haines,  Chairman,  David  O.  Nes- 
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bitt  and  Charles  J.  Gosnell;  road  commissioner,  Beecher  Colbath;  fire 
wardens:  H.  W.  Severance,  Elmer  W.  Prouty,  W.  S.  Ham;  constables, 
Wilbur  T.  Ray,  V.  J.  Belanger  and  Charles  Boynton;  surveyors  of 
wood,  bark  and  lumber,  Guy  S.  Baker  and  Emery  Getchell;  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  Wm.  A.  Johnson. 

The  citizens  voted  to  raise  $3,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  $5,000  for  other  departments. 

A  two-room  elementary  school  was  opened  in  the  abandoned 
boarding  house  on  Main  Street  on  January  1,  1908,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  a  two-year  high  school  began  its  work.  In  1918  a  four-year 
course  was  instituted. 

The  first  services  of  the  Catholic  church  were  held  in  1907,  the 
building  being  officially  dedicated  in  1911.  The  Congregational  church 
began  its  services  in  1908,  and  its  official  dedication  was  held  in  1908. 

The  first  permanent  dwelling  house  was  erected  during  the 
winter  of  1906-07  by  Guy  S.  Baker. 

The  first  temporary  store  built  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street, 
was  owned  and  operated  by  the  J.  F.  Kimball  trading  company. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  many  times  and  in 
many  ways  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  town  and  its  wel¬ 
fare.  Among  these  gifts  might  be  mentioned  the  financing  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  building  by  a  gift  of  $10,000,  in  1914-15,  and  a  cash  donation  of 
$25,000  for  the  new  high  school  building  in  1926-27.  Mr.  Garrett 
Schenck  personally  gave  $1,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  library  as  well 
as  a  flag  and  flagpole. 

Among  the  business  and  professional  men  and  women  con¬ 
nected  with  the  early  life  of  the  community  were:  Guy  S.  Baker,  Post¬ 
master;  William  A.  Johnson,  Trial  Justice;  Harry  H.  Haines,  Pharma¬ 
cist;  James  H.  Mack,  Assistant  Land  Agent;  Thomas  Van  Hunter, 
M.  D. ;  Sidney  Stevens,  Attorney  at  Law;  Miss  Ada  Ham,  Town 
Nurse;  Ora  Gilpatrick,  Dentist. 


CHAPTER  III 


Maine  Towns  and  Cities  Whose  Names  Derive 
from  English  Towns,  1647  -  1760 

“The  seventeenth  century  shows  us 
an  English  world  in  America.” 

—  Charles  M.  Andrews 

Following  the  Indians  came  the  English  to  write  the  second 
chapter  of  Maine  history  in  her  place  names.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  granting  of  the  Province  of  Maine  in  1622  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  and  the  division  of  the 
land  in  1629.  The  Royal  Charter  of  1639  conveyed  to  Gorges  great 
powers  and  privileges,  under  feudal  tenure  which  Royalty  alone  could 
bestow.  Gorges  himself  never  reached  this  country,  but  under  his  pa¬ 
tronage  and  that  of  other  good  royalists  and  Episcopalians,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settled  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  now  the  southwestern  portion  of 
our  state.  Their  vision  of  an  Old  England  in  New  England,  where 
loyal  subjects  of  the  King  would  rule  over  a  faithful  and  contented 
tenantry,  soon  faded,  but  the  record  of  these  seventeenth  century  Eng¬ 
lishmen  may  still  be  found  in  the  old  English  names  of  our  towns  lo¬ 
cated  chiefly  in  that  section  of  our  state. 

Such  names  as  Kittery,  York,  Wells,  Scarborough,  Falmouth, 
North  Yarmouth,  Biddeford,  Bristol,  Bath,  Berwick  and  Woolwich 
are  among  those  borrowed  from  the  stately  old  English  towns  from 
which  the  colonists  had  come  and  which  were  known  and  loved  by 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  They  not  only  attest  the  nationality  and  po¬ 
litical  affiliations  of  our  earliest  English  settlers,  but  also  evince  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  our  English  forebears  for  their  faraway  British 
homes  and  relatives  in  Gorges’  own  West  County. 

As  Andrews  says: 

Both  founders  and  permanent  colonists  were  from  the 
Devon  county  of  seaman  and  adventurers  who  cared  nothing 
about  the  logical  dogmas  and  church  reform.  The  founders 
were  as  a  rule  of  the  landed  gentry,  loyalist  in  sympathy  and 
adherents  of  the  Anglican  church  with  nothing  in  common 
with  Puritanism.  The  body  of  the  people  were  like  their  fore¬ 
bears  sturdy,  coarse,  hard-drinking,  profane,  none  too  fond 
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of  church  going  and  impatient  of  too  strict  an  enforcement 
of  law  and  order.* 

jk. 

Owing  to  political  conditions  which  were  reflected  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Gorges’  Province  of  Maine,  which  in  1639  had  extended  from  the 
Sagadahoc  (Kennebec)  River  on  the  east  to  the  Piscataquis  on  the 
west,  was  reduced  in  1646  to  a  miserable  remnant  with  the  Kenne- 
bunk  as  its  eastern  boundary.  To  revive  and  reorganize  a  new  admin¬ 
istration,  courts  were  convened. 

Kittery ,  1647 

One  act  of  the  court  of  elections  held  on  October  20,  1647,  was 
memorable:  the  erection  of  the  Piscataqua  Plantations  into  a  town, 
the  first  in  our  present  State  of  Maine,  by  the  name  of  Kittery,  which 
embraced  the  present  town  of  that  name,  the  Berwicks  and  Eliot. 

The  town  of  Kittery,  Maine,  takes  its  name  from  the  manor  of 
Kittery  Court  located  on  Kittery  Point  in  Kingsweare,  Devon,  Eng¬ 
land,  across  the  river  Dart  from  the  city  of  Dartmouth.  The  old  manor 
house  is  standing.  From  Kingsweare  the  Shapleigh  family,  first  settlers 
and  proprietors  of  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  came  to  New  England. 
Colonel  Charles  Banks,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  due,  also  mentions  the  word  Godmorrock,  an  early  name  of 
the  castle  of  Kingsweare,  the  home  of  the  Shapleighs,  which  was  given 
to  land  in  Kittery,  but  remained  for  only  a  brief  time. 

Nicholas  Shapleigh,  the  builder  of  the  first  house  at  Kittery 
Point,  Maine,  and  the  only  emigrant  to  come  in  his  own  vessel,  was  a 
man  of  substance  and  influence.  During  the  troublesome  times  of  the 
changing  governments  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Province  of 
Maine,  he  was  either  elected  or  appointed  to  most  of  the  offices  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  or  the  people.  A  loyal  follower  of  Gorges 
and  his  King,  as  Provincial  Councillor,  he  was,  however,  among  the 
first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  where,  by 
his  weight  of  character  and  popularity,  he  became  special  commissioner 
for  holding  courts,  county  treasurer  and  sergeant-major  of  the  York¬ 
shire  militia. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  at  Kittery  who  were  there  as  early  as 
1623  were  fishermen,  hunters,  and  trappers  and  workers  in  timber, 
which  was  easily  shipped  to  England  or  the  West  Indies. 

Captain  Francis  Champernowne  was  another  Kittery  pioneer. 
His  birthplace  was  at  Champernowne  manor,  Dartington  Hall,  ten 
miles  above  the  home  of  the  Shapleighs  in  England.  The  southern  part 
of  Kittery,  Maine,  was  first  called  Champernowne’s. 

Three  brothers  from  Wales,  John,  Robert  and  Richard  Cutts, 


*C.  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History  (New 
Haven:  1934),  p.  428. 
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were  also  early  comers.  Mr.  Edward  Godfrey  had  charge  of  a  trading 
post  in  Kittery  in  1632. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  John  Andrews,  Philip  Babb, 
Mary  Baylie,  John  Bursley,  Humphrey  Chadbourne,  William  Chad- 
bourne,  Nicholas  Frost,  Charles  Frost,  William  Everett,  Thomas  With¬ 
ers,  Edwin  Small,  John  Heard,  John  Edgecomb,  John  Fernald  and 
Peter  Wyer. 

The  first  selectmen  of  Kittery,  after  its  incorporation  in  1647, 
were  Nicholas  Shapleigh,  John  Heard  and  Nicholas  Frost;  the  town 
clerk  was  Humphrey  Chadbourne,  who  held  office  for  twenty  years. 

John  Josselyn,  writing  in  1663,  said:  “Towns  there  are  not  many 
in  this  province.  Kittery  situated  not  far  from  Passacataway  is  the 
most  populous.”  In  1652,  when  the  people  of  Kittery  submitted  to 
Massachusetts,  it  was  recognized  as  a  municipal  township  and  along 
with  York  received  a  guaranty  of  equal  privileges  with  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts. 

York,  1652 

York,  the  second  oldest  town  in  Maine,  was  incorporated  in 
1652.  It  was  in  this  locality  that  the  dreams  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
were  centered.  Here  was  the  location  of  the  capital  of  his  province,  or 
as  Josselyn  wrote:  “a  Majoraltie  and  the  Matopalitan  of  the  province.” 
Here  Gorges  incorporated  a  borough  or  town  of  Agamenticus  whose 
inhabitants  or  burgesses  were  given  power  to  elect  a  mayor  and  eight 
aldermen  annually.  Being  anxious  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  executed  another  and  more  perfect  charter  in  order  to 
change  the  borough  into  a  city.  This  was  accomplished  on  March  1, 
1642,  when  Gorgeana,  the  first  city  in  America,  came  into  being. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  the  city  acted  in  a  co-operate  capacity, 
managing  affairs  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Here  was 
the  manor  house  where  Thomas  Gorges,  cousin  of  Sir  Ferdinando, 
ruled  with  the  commission  of  Deputy  Governor  from  1640  to  1643,  a 
man  of  pure  principles  and  fine  ability,  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

The  first  settlements  of  York  were  probably  made  about  1623. 
The  small  group  of  people  living  on  the  Agamenticus  River,  a  salt 
creek  characterized  by  wide  marshes,  were  farmers,  and  the  place  was 
popularly  known  as  Bristol,  after  the  English  city  of  that  name.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  river,  Agamenticus,  may  be  translated  as  “the 
little  river,  which  hides  behind  an  island  in  its  mouth.” 

A  copy  of  the  original  city  charter,  Gorgeana,  is  dated  March 
1,  1641.  The  first  election  of  mayor  and  aldermen  was  March  25,  1642, 
and  gives  us  the  names  of  some  early  inhabitants:  Thomas  Gorges  was 
mayor,  Edward  Godfrey,  Roger  Garde,  George  Puddington,  Bartholo- 
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mew  Barnett,  Edward  Johnson,  Arthur  Bragdon,  Henry  Simpson  and 
John  Rogers,  aldermen. 

In  1652,  when  Massachusetts  began  to  extend  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  province  under  a  new  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  her 
charter,  the  name  of  the  city  and  its  status  were  changed  to  the  town 
of  York,  to  avoid  the  city  charter  and  Gorges’  right.  The  name  York 
was  borrowed  from  that  of  York  in  England,  a  city  which  was  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  royalists  to  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1644,  after  one 
of  the  most  bloody  battles  in  the  Civil  War. 

Godfrey  was  mayor  at  this  time,  but  he  yielded  gracefully  and 
signed  the  articles  of  submission.  The  names  of  the  associate  judges 
appointed  at  this  time,  all  inhabitants  of  York,  were  Edward  Godfrey, 
Abraham  Preble,  Edward  Johnson  and  Edward  Rishworth.  Henry 
Norton  was  sheriff,  John  Davis  of  York  was  deputy  president  in  1682. 

But  the  ownership  of  the  Province  of  Maine  was  still  in  doubt. 
In  1664  Charles  II  sent  his  commissioners  who  took  Yorkshire  from 
the  control  of  Massachusetts  and  under  the  care  of  the  King;  but  in 
1668,  by  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  returned 
to  Massachusetts.  In  1674  the  King  ordered  that  it  should  be  given 
back  to  the  Gorges’  heirs  who  sold  it  to  Massachusetts  in  1677.  In  1716 
York  was  made  the  shire  town  of  Yorkshire,  which  at  that  time  was 
extended  to  the  St.  Croix  River. 

Wells ,  1653 

“Further  to  the  Eastward  lies  the  town  of  Wells”  incorporated 
in  1653,  as  the  third  town  to  be  established  in  Maine.  Bourne  in  his 
History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk  says:  “it  was  doubtless  so  called  from 
an  English  city  of  that  name  in  Somersetshire  already  mentioned  as 
the  shire  or  county  in  which  Gorges  lived.”  He  also  states  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  Gorges'  himself  named  it,  since  Wells,  England,  was 
an  important  city,  not  far  from  Gorges’  residence  in  Somersetshire, 
England.  The  Maine  town  was  settled  in  1642  or  1643  by  the  Reverend 
John  Wheelwright,  who  was  banished  by  the  authorities  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1636,  for  his  unorthodox  religious  sentiments.  He  purchased 
from  Deputy  Governor  Thomas  Gorges  a  tract  of  land  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  on  which  he  set¬ 
tled  and  preached  acceptably  to  the  people.  Upon  the  penning  of  a  very 
humble,  sensible  letter  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  he  gained 
the  annulment  of  his  sentence  of  banishment.  During  his  brief  stay  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four  years  in  our  present  Wells  he  had  served 
with  Henry  Boade  and  Edward  Rishworth  as  one  of  Gorges’  agents  to 
lay  out  and  assign  lots  to  settlers,  had  built  himself  a  small  house  not 
far  from  Cape  Porpoise  or  Mousam  River  and  a  saw  mill  on  the  brook 
near  his  home.  He  also  established  the  first  church. 
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The  following  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  before  its  incorporation  in  1653:  Samuel  Austin,  John  Barrett, 
Jr.,  Stephen  Batson,  Henry  Boade,  Robert  Boothe,  Joseph  Bowles, 
John  Bush,  Nicholas  Cole,  Wm.  Cole,  Joseph  Emerson,  John  Gooch, 
Wm.  Hammond,  Ezekiel  Knight,  Edmund,  John  and  Thomas  Little¬ 
field,  Thomas  Miles,  Anthony,  Francis  and  Francis,  Jr.,  Littlefield, 
Philemon  Pormotte,  Edward  Rishworth,  John  Saunders,  Jonathan 
Thinge,  John  Wakefield,  Wm.  Warded,  Reverend  John  and  Thomas 
Wheelwright,  Wm.  Wentworth,  John  Wadleigh  and  John  White. 
These  men  may  be  called  the  founders  of  Wells. 

Boothe  acted  as  clerk  of  the  plantation  until  his  removal  to 
Saco;  he  with  others  were  followers  of  Wheelwright  whom  they  highly 
esteemed  and  loved. 

The  first  homes  were  near  the  site  of  New  Island  Ledge  House, 
on  or  about  Drake’s  Island  and  on  the  land  between  that  and  Little 
River. 

At  the  southwesterly  end  of  the  plantation  Edmund  Littlefield 
had  built  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  and  had  submitted  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Henry  Boade,  Thomas  Wheelwright  and  Ezekiel  Knight  were 
appointed  town  commissioners,  and  these,  with  John  Wardly  and 
John  Gooch,  were  designated  selectmen;  Joseph  Bowles  was  clerk  of 
the  writs  and  Johnathan  Thinge  was  constable.  The  Indian  name  of 
our  present  town  of  Wells  had  been  Webhannet.  When  the  town  was 
incorporated  in  1653,  it  included  the  present  town  of  Kennebunk. 

Scarborough ,  1658 

The  sixth  town  to  be  established  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Maine  received  its  English  name,  Scarborough,  in  1658.  It  was  origin¬ 
ally  settled  at  Stratton  Island,  Black  Point  and  Blue  Point  about  1630. 
John  Stratton,  from  whom  Stratton  Island  takes  its  name,  evidently 
located  here  and  was  engaged  in  fishing  and  trade  with  the  Indians 
prior  to  the  grant  made  to  Cammock  in  1631.  That  he  had  given  his 
name  to  the  islands  before  that  time  is  evident,  because  the  name  was 
known  in  England  and  the  islands  are  styled  Stratton’s  Islands  in  the 
grant.  The  earliest  legal  proprietor  was  Thomas  Cammock,  the  nephew 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  also  his  patron.  With  him  as  his 
associate  was  Henry  Jocelyn,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn,  and  his 
brother  John,  who,  while  not  a  permanent  settler,  remained  here  for 
some  time  while  writing  of  his  voyages  to  New  England. 

When  Massachusetts  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Province  of 
Maine,  one  of  the  articles  of  submission  read:  “That  those  places 
which  were  formerly  called  Black  Point,  Blue  Point  and  Stratton’s 
Island  thereunto  adjacent  shall  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of 
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Scarborough.”  The  name  given  was  in  remembrance  of  Old  Scar¬ 
borough,  England,  situated  on  the  North  Sea  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

Henry  Jocelyn  was  a  royalist  and  a  devoted  Episcopalian;  and 
when  the  first  government  was  established  in  Maine  in  1635,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistants.  In  1639-40  he  was  honored  by  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  with  a  seat  on  the  Board  at  his  Charter  council.  When  Rich¬ 
ard  Vines,  Deputy  Governor,  departed  in  1645,  Jocelyn  served  in  that 
capacity.  Through  all  the  changes  of  government  he  proved  himself 
valuable  and  reliable. 

He  was  an  eminent  man  and  as  often  as  occasion  occurred,  he 
espoused  the  provincial  rights  of  Gorges.  He  was  one  of  Maine’s  early 
gentlemen,  at  heart  a  loyalist,  although  when  Maine  came  under  the 
rule  of  Massachusetts  he  served  as  an  associate. 

John  Josselyn,  in  describing  these  plantations  along  the  coast  in 

1663,  wrote:  “Six  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Saco  and  forty  miles  from 
Gorgina  is  seated  the  town  of  Black  Point  consisting  of  about  fifty 
dwelling  houses  and  a  magazine  or  Doganne,  scatteringly  built,  they 
have  store  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  of  sheep,  near  upon  Seven  or 
Eight  hundred,  much  arable  and  marsh,  salt  and  fresh  and  a  corn 
mill  ...  on  the  point  are  stages  for  fishermen.” 

Among  the  planters  who  settled  near  Cammock  were  Stephen 
and  Ambrose  Boaden,  in  1640.  Both  built  their  houses  near  the  Spur- 
wink.  Ambrose  Boaden  had  been  captain  and  owner  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Cammock  came  to  America  and  received  his  land  near  Spur- 
wink  in  part  payment  for  the  passage.  Boaden  was  for  many  years  the 
Spurwink  ferryman,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Court  which  fixed 
his  charges  “at  two  pence  a  person,  reddy  pay,  but  three  pence  if  he 
were  obliged  to  charge  the  same  in  a  book.” 

The  next  principal  settlement  in  our  present  Scarborough  was 
at  Blue  Point  in  1636.  This  was  begun  by  Richard  Foxwell  and  Henry 
Watts.  Both  took  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs,  both  were  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Lygonia  in  1648,  both  were  commissioners  of 
the  town;  Foxwell  in  1664  and  1668,  and  Watts  in  1661,  1662  and 

1664,  The  former  was  clerk  of  the  Writs  of  the  town  in  1658  and 

1665,  while  the  latter  was  its  constable  in  1660.  Watts  also  built  the 
first  mill  on  Foxwell’s  Brook  on  the  western  side  of  the  Point.  Other 
early  settlers  at  Blue  Point  were  George  Dearing  and  Nicholas  Edge- 
comb,  the  latter  of  the  noble  family  of  Mount  Edgecomb  in  England. 

The  third  principal  settlement  within  the  town  was  made  at 
Dunston  about  1651,  by  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Arthur  Alger  (some¬ 
times  erroneously  spelled  Augur)  who  resided  at  Stratton’s  Island  in 
1645.  They  had  come  from  Dunster  in  southwestern  England,  for 
which  they  named  their  new  settlement.  They  made  large  improve¬ 
ments  on  their  farms. 
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The  story  of  Old  Scarborough  during  the  first  three  Indian 
Wars  is  one  of  destruction,  desolation  and  attempted  resettlements. 

In  1681  the  General  Court  empowered  the  President  of  Maine 
to  confirm  the  titles  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  lands  in  the  province. 
Accordingly  the  President  conveyed  to  Captain  Scottow,  Walter  Glen- 
dell,  Richard  Hunnewell,  Wm.  Burridge,  Andrew  Browne,  Ambrose 
Boaden  and  John  Tenney,  Trustees,  the  township  of  Scarborough. 

In  1719  the  town  records,  which  had  been  carried  to  Boston 
thirty-one  years  before,  were  brought  back  and  the  town  government 
reorganized. 

Falmouth,  1658 

Old  Falmouth,  the  seventh  Maine  town  to  be  incorporated,  was 
honored  with  an  old  English  name  and  in  its  early  days  numbered 
among  its  inhabitants  many  loyal  Englishmen.  The  name  Falmouth 
was  probably  taken  by  Gorges  from  the  town  of  that  name  located  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  England  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal, 
hence  its  name,  Falmouth.  The  river,  after  passing  through  a  part  of 
Cornwall,  discharges  into  the  British  Channel,  forming  at  its  mouth  a 
spacious  harbor. 

Williamson,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1658,  states  it  was  ordained  that:  “also  Spurwink  and  Casco 
Bay  from  the  harbor  side  of  Spurwink  River  to  Clapboard  Islands  in 
that  bay  extending  back  from  the  river  eight  miles  be  formed  into 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Falmouth.”  Falmouth,  at  that  time,  included 
the  present  towns  of  Falmouth,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Westbrook,  Deering 
and  Portland. 

The  first  settlement  within  its  present  corporate  limits  was  as 
early  as  1632,  at  Falmouth  Foreside,  by  Arthur  Mackworth,  who  soon 
after  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  early  settlers,  serving  as  a  magistrate 
for  many  years.  The  island  opposite  his  residence  has  continued  to 
bear  his  name,  although  corrupted  into  Mackay.  In  the  deed  which 
Richard  Vines  gave  him  in  1635,  he  is  described  as  having  been  there 
many  years.  He  is  characterized  as  Gent  and  the  land  is  described  as 
being  in  Casco  Bay  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river  Presumscot  where 
his  house  stood  on  a  point  of  land  commonly  called  Menickoe  and  now 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Newton.  He  is  believed  to  have  arrived 
at  Saco  with  Vines  in  1630. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  our  present  Portland  was  George 
Cleeve,  who,  with  Richard  Tucker,  settled  upon  Casco  Neck  in  1633. 
In  1637  he  obtained  from  the  Lord  Proprietor,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
a  leasehold  of  all  the  lands  he  desired  or  claimed  to  hold  on  the  pen¬ 
insula  between  Fore  River  and  the  Presumpscot.  He  was  also  given 
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power  to  lease  or  grant  land  “between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Sagadahoc  River  and  thence  up  into  the  land,  60  miles.” 

In  1657  John  Phillips  was  granted  by  Cleeve  fifty  acres  of  land 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Presumpscot  River.  Later  Cleeve  con¬ 
veyed  additional  land  to  Phillips,  characterizing  him  as  a  “millwright,” 
and  in  1662  he  confirmed  to  Phillips  his  former  conveyances,  designat¬ 
ing  them  as  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  with  “mill 
privileges.”  Phillips  was  a  Welshman  and  had  previously  lived  on 
Broad  Bay  in  North  Yarmouth  on  a  place  which  he  sold  before  1643 
to  George  Felt.  It  is  presumed  that  he  purchased  this  mill  privilege 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  occupation  and  established  here  the 
first  mills  ever  erected  on  any  part  of  the  Presumpscot  River.  They 
continued  to  be  the  only  ones  for  many  years  afterward,  until  mills 
were  in  operation  at  Capisic  and  at  Barbary  Creek  in  Cape  Elizabeth. 
The  first  notice  of  mills  in  this  town,  now  available,  is  in  a  deed  of 
1646  where  John  Smith  and  Joane  his  wife  “now  living  at  Casko 
Mill”  dispose  of  their  house  in  Agamenticus.  Mr.  Willis  thinks  that  the 
mill  so  designated  was  situated  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  Presumpscot. 

In  1658,  at  the  time  of  submission  to  Massachusetts,  Willis  gives 
as  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  Presumpscot  River:  James  Andrews, 
Jane  MacWorth  (widow  of  Arthur),  Francis  Neale  and  Nathaniel 
Wharff;  on  the  west  side:  Robert  Corbin,  John  Phillips  and  Richard 
Martin,  the  settler  at  Martin’s  Point. 

Up  until  the  time  of  its  erection  as  a  town,  Falmouth  went  by 
the  name  of  Casco,  the  general  name  applied  to  the  settlements  along 
the  bay.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  by  the  separation  of 
Cape  Elizabeth  in  1765,  Portland  (the  Neck)  in  1786  and  Westbrook 
(including  Deering)  in  1814. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  “lay  out 
the  town  platt  in  a  regular  defensible  manner,”  and  after  a  delay  of 
two  years  the  boundaries  of  the  town  were  redefined.  On  July  16,  1718, 
the  town  was  officially  incorporated  as  Falmouth. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  the  following  March.  Joshua  Moody 
was  elected  town  clerk;  Dominicus  Jordan,  John  Pritchard,  William 
Scales  and  Benjamin  Skillings  were  chosen  selectmen;  Thomas  Thornes 
was  constable;  Jacob  Codings  and  Samuel  Proctor  were  fence  sur¬ 
veyors. 

North  Yarmouth,  1680 

The  eighth  town  in  the  Province  of  Maine  was  incorporated  in 
1680,  the  last  to  be  thus  established  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this 
year,  the  freeholders  in  the  province  met  at  York,  on  March  17,  and  a 
government  was  set  up  whereby  they  declared  themselves  the  lawful 
assigns  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  They  gave  notice  that  they  had  con- 
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stituted  a  Court  and  a  Council  and  deputed  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq., 
for  the  first  year  President:  “To  the  end  that  the  above-named  Prov¬ 
ince  might  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  according  to  the  rules  of  his  Majesty’s  royal  charter,  granted  un¬ 
der  the  above  named  Sir  F.  Gorges,  Kt.” 

To  the  President  and  Commissioners  was  presented  the  subject 
of  a  new  town  and  the  following  order  was  passed : 

At  Fort  Loyal  in  Falmouth  22d  Sept.  1680:  it  is  or¬ 
dered  for  the  further  enlargement  and  encouragement  of  the 
settlement  on  Westecustego  river  —  that  the  waste  lands  lying 
between  the  said  grant  and  Falmouth  shall  be  added  to 
the  township  and  also  an  island  lying  between  the  sea  and  said 
township  called  New  Damariscove.  It  is  also  ordered  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  name  of  the  said  plantation  shall  be  North 
Yarmouth. 

Pr.  Thomas  Danforth,  President 

The  name  of  the  new  town  was  transferred  from  Yarmouth  in 
England  with  the  prefix  “North”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  town, 
Yarmouth,  in  Massachusetts  proper. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  territory  a  number  of  settlers  had 
established  themselves  from  thirty  to  forty  years  before  King  Philip’s 
War.  Wm.  Royall,  an  emigrant  to  Salem  as  early  as  1629,  became 
subsequently  an  original  settler,  probably  the  first,  of  North  Yarmouth, 
near  the  mouth  of  Westgustego  River  which  took  its  new  name  from 
him,  soon  becoming  the  Royall  River.  On  its  easterly  side,  he  pur¬ 
chased  of  Thomas  Gorges  a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  ultimately  estab¬ 
lished  his  residence.  He  was  an  assistant  in  1636  under  Wm.  Gorges’ 
short  administration  of  New  Somersetshire,  and  again  in  1648  under 
that  of  Mr.  Cleeves  in  Lygonia. 

Another  early  comer  whose  name  is  still  retained  in  a  river  and 
island  in  Yarmouth  was  John  Cousins,  a  man  of  prominence  and  de¬ 
pendability.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Cleave’s  assistants  in  his  government 
of  Lygonia.  His  first  home  was  on  a  high  ridge  of  land  which  separates 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  which  today  bears  his  name.  In  1645  he 
bought  of  Richard  Vines,  the  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  island,  afterward  called  Cousin’s  Island.  Having  lived  here  for 
about  thirty  years,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  in  1675  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Indian  War,  removing  to  York  where  he  died  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Many  of  the  early  historians  regarded  George  Felt  as  the 
first  settler,  since  he  purchased  of  John  Phillips  in  1640  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  here  and  later  added  a  much  larger  tract.  His  name  is 
also  retained  in  a  brook  near  his  original  purchase. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  Richard  Bray  and  John 
Mains  on  Mains’  Point,  James  Lane,  whose  name  may  still  be  found 
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in  Lane’s  Island  which  was  included  in  his  holdings,  and  John  Hol¬ 
man  who  settled  near  John  Mains  at  Prince’s  Point. 

Of  the  pioneers  already  mentioned  Wm.  Royall  was  probably 
at  Wescustogo  as  early  as  1639.  His  name  together  with  those  of  Bray, 
Lane,  Cussons,  Mains  and  Holman  appear  on  the  petition  of  1673 
asking  for  the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  Additional  names  were 
Webb,  Burrell  and  Stevens. 

The  first  mill  was  built  by  Henry  Sayward  and  Bartholomew 
Gedney  of  Salem,  about  1674.  The  former  had  already  begun  a  dam 
and  the  frame  of  a  mill,  both  saw  and  grist,  previous  to  this  time. 

The  saw  mill  was  completed  when  the  first  Indian  War  began. 
The  settlement  was  broken  up  and  the  settlers  forced  to  flee  from  their 
homes.  The  mill  was  burned  and  probably  most  of  their  homes.  The 
place  was  deserted  until  after  1678  when  a  few  of  the  old  settlers  began 
to  return,  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  reorganization  of  the  town. 
New  grantees  came  in  1680. 

In  1680  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Joshua  Scottow,  Silvanus  Davis 
and  Walter  Gendell  were  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Court 
and  empowered  to  regulate  a  settlement.  They  were  interesting  men: 
Gedney,  a  land  speculator  from  Salem,  a  physician  and  judge  of  court 
in  witchcraft  trials,  Captain  Joshua  Scottow,  a  prominent  man  in  Scar¬ 
borough,  Captain  Silvanus  Davis,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Falmouth, 
and  Captain  Walter  Gendell,  then  a  resident  of  this  town.  He  was  the 
first  representative  to  the  General  Assembly  held  at  York  in  1683. 

Yarmouth ,  1849 

The  present  town  of  Yarmouth,  Maine,  constituted  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  Ancient  North  Yarmouth  until  1849,  when  it  was  set  off 
and  incorporated  as  an  independent  town.  Though  losing  the  ancient 
name,  Yarmouth  comprises  the  localities  of  the  earliest  settlement  and 
history,  which  has  already  been  recounted  under  the  story  of  North 
Yarmouth,  until  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1681.  Four  towns 
have  been  taken  from  North  Yarmouth  since  that  date:  Freeport  in 
1789,  Pownal  in  1808,  Cumberland  in  1821  and  Yarmouth  in  1849. 

In  1849,  when  the  first  regular  election  for  the  present  town  of 
Yarmouth  was  held,  Reverend  Daniel  Shepley  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer,  Dr.  E.  Burbank  was  chosen  moderator;  Dr.  Samuel 
Blanchard,  town  clerk;  Edward  H.  Smith,  town  treasurer;  Jeremiah 
Baker,  J.  G.  Loring,  David  Seabury,  selectmen  and  assessors. 

Berwick,  1713 

Eighteenth  century  towns  in  Maine,  like  those  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  were  given  names  transferred  from  English  towns.  In  1713, 
when  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  under  the  royal  governorship  of 
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Joseph  Dudley,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  settlements  of  Kittery 
denominated  “the  parish  of  Unity”  and  “the  precinct  of  Berwick,” 
having  been  successfully  defended  through  Queen  Anne’s  War,  re¬ 
newed  their  application  for  incorporation. 

Disposed  to  gratify  their  wishes,  the  General  Court  caused  a 
survey  to  be  made  of  its  northern  limits,  and  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
1713,  by  a  second  order,  erected  all  above  Thompson’s  brook  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Berwick,  in  honor  of  an  old  English  town  in  Dor¬ 
setshire,  bordering  on  the  English  Channel. 

Settlements  in  Berwick  appear  to  have  been  made  as  early  as 
1624.  The  titles  were  derived  from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  from 
the  Indian  sagamores.  Among  the  early  settlers  were  Chadbournes, 
Frosts,  Spencers,  Shapleighs  and  Wincolns. 

Humphrey  Chadbourne  settled  at  Great  Works  or  Chadbourne’s 
river,  now  in  South  Berwick,  about  1638  or  ’39,  having  come  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  about  1630.  He  secured  a  quit-claim  deed 
from  Sagamore  Rowles  of  a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  thei 
river  and  up  its  banks,  about  1643,  and  erected  extensive  saw  mills. 
He  was  a  man  of  mind  and  influence  and  none  went  before  him  in 
enterprise  and  activity.  Nicholas  Frost  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Sturgeon  Creek  and  a  constable  under  Gorges’  Charter  government. 
Charles,  his  son,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  public-spirited  men 
of  that  age  within  the  Province,  holding  important  offices  during  the 
period  of  President  Danforth’s  administration.  Richard  Leader  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  as  to  receive  six  elections  into  the 
Board  of  Assistants  before  the  termination  of  Governor  Godfrey’s  term 
of  office  in  1652.  He  erected  a  mill  which  contained  eighteen  separate 
saws  on  Little  Newichawannock  River  at  Assabumbadock  Falls.  This 
gave  the  name  of  Great  Works  to  the  place,  which  afterward  became 
the  name  of  the  river. 

Messrs.  Chadbourne  and  Gibbons  were,  with  five  others,  con¬ 
nected  with  Walter  Neale,  agent  for  Mason  and  Gorges  at  Piscataqua 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  in  fishing,  lumbering  and  farming.  The 
Indian,  Rowles,  was  a  sagamore  of  some  celebrity  and  chief  over  all 
the  Indians  along  the  river  to  its  mouth.  His  dwelling  place  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Great  Works  River,  near  the  Falls.  In  1670,  when 
overcome  by  age  and  weakness,  he  sent  a  messenger  for  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  and  requested  that  a  few  hundred  acres  of 
land  be  marked  out  for  the  children  of  his  tribe  and  the  act  recorded  in 
the  town  book,  that  they  might  not  be  beggars  in  the  land  of  their 
birth  when  he  was  gone. 

In  addition  to  the  mills  at  Great  Works,  others  were  built  at 
Salmon  and  Quampegan  Falls.  Lumbering  was  carried  on  extensively, 
but  settlement  and  agriculture  made  little  progress  owing  to  the  rigors 
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of  the  winter  and  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  1660  the  settlement  became 
the  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Friends  or  “Quakers”  and  received  the 
special  attention  of  the  town  authorities  of  Kittery  who  used  every 
effort  to  crush  out  this  opposition  to  the  established  church. 

Ten  acres  of  land  was  granted  to  Daniel  Goodwin  in  1656. 
Among  the  other  early  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  the  following  per¬ 
sons  who  were  residents  at  the  date  set  opposite  their  names:  Anthony 
Emery,  1652;  Theodius  Redden,  1653;  Richard  Tozer,  John  Tyler, 
Benoni  Hodson,  Andrew  Searl,  1665;  Roger  Plaisted,  Thos.  Weeks, 
1671;  Thos.  Wells,  1672;  Little  Hill,  Thos.  Spencer,  Christopher  Mit¬ 
chell,  Alexander  Ferguson,  1673;  James  Plaisted,  Christopher  Adams, 
Captain  Wm.  Fernald,  1682;  Patrick  Gowen,  Surveyor,  1685;  Moses 
Goodwin,  Daniel  Furbish,  Job  Emery,  Nicholas  Tucker,  Richard  King, 
1694;  Richard  Rogers,  John  Spinney,  John  “Finex,”  Miles  Thompson, 
Nicholas  Morrell,  Moses  Goodwin,  Thos.  Deering,  Joseph  Couch,  1699; 
“Black  Will,  Jr.”  a  negro,  Philip  Hubert,  Ichabod  Plaisted,  1703. 

In  1713,  at  the  first  town  meeting,  Benj.  Nason  was  elected 
moderator,  H.  Chadbourne,  grandson  of  the  first  settler  from  Straw¬ 
berry  Bank,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  town  clerk,  1710-1750,  Benj.  Na¬ 
son,  John  Croude,  Elisha  Plaisted,  James  Emery  and  James  Grant, 
selectmen. 

South  Berwick ,  1814 

South  Berwick  was  set  off  from  its  parent  town  in  1814.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  old  section  of  Quampegan  Falls  of  the  parish  of  Unity,  so 
named  because  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  was  the  southern  section  of  the  town  of  Berwick. 

When  the  white  men  came,  the  Indians  were  living  at  Quam¬ 
pegan  Falls,  the  first  point  to  which  settlers  were  attracted.  Quam¬ 
pegan  is  a  ripple  or  rapid,  a  mile  in  length,  meaning  “the  place  where 
fish  are  taken  in  nets.”  Salmon  Falls  River  was  named  from  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  salmon  there. 

A  portion  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Kittery  were  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Works  River,  as  were  also  many  temporary  oc¬ 
cupants  who  came  for  fish  and  lived  in  rude  cabins.  The  first  occupa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  without  any  regard  to  title,  as  eight  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1632  men  were  spoken  of,  but  not  named  as  living  at  this 
point. 

The  first  settlers  were  Chadbournes,  Heard,  Frost,  Shapleigh, 
Spencer,  Boughton,  Leader,  Plaisted  and  Wincoln,  about  1624.  The 
earliest  title  to  the  land  already  mentioned  is  a  deed  to  Chadbourne 
from  Rowles,  a  Piscataqua  chief,  in  1643,  which  included  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  South  Berwick  Village.  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  bought  of 
Rowles  a  body  of  land  between  Great  Works  and  Salmon  Falls  rivers. 
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The  title  was  given  by  the  townsmen  (selectmen)  who  were  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  land,  not  to  exceed  200  acres  each,  to  the  inhabitants.  All 
wanting  timber  received  a  permit  to  cut  it  on  the  common  lands  by 
applying  to  the  townsmen.  In  December  1652  it  was  voted  that  all  the 
marsh  known  by  the  name  of  “the  Fowling  Marsh,”  lying  above 
Birchen  Point,  shall  be  and  remain  common  to  the  town  forever.  The 
boundaries  were  further  defined  in  1656  to  except  the  grants  for  mills 
at  Great  Works. 

The  names  of  the  residents  are  found  by  reference  to  the  still 
earlier  records  of  Kittery  to  have  been  living  upon  the  same  land  some 
years  before.  Among  these  so  mentioned,  the  oft-occurring  signature 
of  John  Wincoll  (Wincoln),  surveyor,  is  found.  In  1650  there  were 
within  the  town  Thos.  and  Wm.  Spencer,  Tom  Tinker,  James  Heard, 
Wm.  Chadbourne,  James  Warren,  Daniel  Hubbard  and  Daniel  Good¬ 
win,  Richard  Abbott,  John  Taylor,  Roger  Plaisted,  Daniel  Furguson, 
Wm.  Thompson  and  Geo.  Rogers. 

The  deposition  of  James  Wall  concerning  one  of  his  partners, 
Wm.  Chadbourne,  who  had  come  from  England  to  Kittery  in  1634,  is 
that  “they  did  build  at  the  fall  of  Newichawannock,  one  sawe  mill  and 
one  stampinge  mill  for  Corne  .  .  .  and  further  this  deponent  sayth,  he 
builte  one  house  upon  the  same  lands  and  soe  did  William  Chadbourne 
another  &  gave  it  to  his  sonne  in  Law,  Thomas  Spencer  who  now 
(1652)  lives  in  it.” 

North  Berwick ,  1831 

North  Berwick  was  separated  from  the  parent  town  in  1831. 
Settlements  were  probably  made  in  this  area  about  1630  by  the  Pur- 
intons  and  the  Morrills.  Nicholas  Morrill  bought  a  large  tract  about 
Doughty’s  Falls  and  about  1735  deeded  the  west  side  to  Thos.  Hobbs 
and  the  east  side  to  Peter  and  Jedediah,  his  two  sons.  Thomas  Hobbs’ 
family  came  from  Kittery  in  1735.  The  Hussey  family  also  settled  early 
in  this  vicinity. 

The  earliest  settlers  on  Beech  Ridge  were  Captain  Wm.  Hall 
and  Silas  Hall.  About  1775  they  cleared  their  farms.  Benj.,  Joseph, 
Thos.  and  Silas  Hurd  took  up  places  about  the  same  time.  Silas  Hurd, 
the  old  surveyor  from  Dover,  bought  a  part  of  Lot  36  in  September 
1777.  On  the  road  leading  from  the  village  to  Oak  Woods  above  where 
the  road  crosses  Great  Works  River,  Jedediah  Morrill  settled.  John  R. 
Randall  located  above  about  1774,  and  Mr.  Buffam  near  him  the  same 
year.  The  settlers  advanced  north,  and  Daniel  Quint  settled  on  the 
side  of  Bonny  Beag  Hill.  The  Staples  family  came  from  Kittery.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  true  to  the  King;  one  was  an  officer  under  the 
crown.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  above  Bonny  Beag,  Christo¬ 
pher  Hammond  settled  about  1810.  He  came  first  from  Eliot,  then 
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from  Kittery.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  northwest  was  John 
Libby,  his  farm  joining  Lebanon.  Of  other  families  remembered  as 
among  the  early  settlers  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Chadbourne, 
one  of  the  earliest  families  in  Berwick;  Twombly,  Weymouth,  Ford 
and  Fernald. 

Samuel  Hanscom  came  about  1770  from  Kittery;  Hercules, 
father  of  Oliver  Fernald,  came  from  the  old  settlement  at  Kittery  and 
settled  on  Beech  Ridge.  Abraham,  Nathaniel  and  John  Lord,  three 
brothers,  arrived  from  Ipswich  about  the  year  1700.  A  one-story  frame 
house  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  was  built  by  Absalom  Stack- 
pole,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  One  of  the  first  mills  was  built  by  Peter 
Morrill  on  the  Great  Works  at  the  village,  about  1722.  A  run  of  stones 
was  connected  with  it  by  which  gristing  was  done  for  the  settlers;  a 
mill  for  carding  was  built  about  1810.  When  the  town  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1831  the  first  election  was  held  at  Elder  Nathaniel  Lord’s 
meeting  house,  two  miles  from  Bonny  Beag  Pond.  Daniel  Clark  pre¬ 
sided  as  moderator.  Sheldon  Hobbs  was  town  clerk,  Wm.  Weymouth, 
John  Chase,  Jairus  Came,  selectmen.  The  town  had  already  been 
classified  as  Doughty’s  Falls,  Beech  Ridge  and  Bonny  Beag  districts. 

The  name,  like  that  of  South  Berwick,  indicates  the  section  of 
the  parent  town  from  which  it  was  taken.  In  1713,  when  Berwick  was 
incorporated,  it  formed  a  portion  of  that  town  and  was  a  part  of  Kit¬ 
tery  known  as  the  Common  in  1652.  The  town  of  Berwick  was  divided 
in  1831  by  a  southeast  line  starting  on  the  line  of  Lebanon  and  inter¬ 
secting  the  headwaters  of  Frost  Brook  which  it  followed  to  the  South 
Berwick  line.  That  part  of  the  town  lying  to  the  east,  including  all  but 
one  range  of  lots  of  the  old  “Kittery  Common,”  was  incorporated  as 
the  present  town  of  North  Berwick. 

Georgetown ,  1716 

This  location  was  colonized  in  1607.  Visited  in  1614  by  the 
famous  Captain  John  Smith,  who  made  a  chart  of  the  coast,  it  was 
permanently  settled  between  1624  and  1626  and  doubtless  a  place  of 
more  celebrity  than  any  other  upon  the  eastern  coast,  except  York  and 
Falmouth.  At  the  latter  date,  Plymouth  Colony  had  a  trading  house 
at  Popham’s  Fort.  A  gradual  growth  continued  for  the  next  fifty  years, 
with  as  many  as  sixty  families  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  place 
was  ravaged  and  laid  waste  in  1676  and  in  1688  and  from  the  latter 
date  remained  desolate  until  the  late  revival,  1713-1716. 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  what  is  now  Georgetown,  our 
tenth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine,  was  John  Parker,  a  fisherman, 
who  probably  came  direct  from  Bideford,  England.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  already  making  annual  visits  before  he  became  a  permanent  set¬ 
tler,  which  was  in  1630.  Parker  first  lived  on  Arrowsic  Island  on  Squir- 
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rel  Point,  but  he  purchased  Reskegon  Island  of  Robinhood  in  1649. 
This  was  called  Parker’s  Island  by  the  English  and  is  now  George¬ 
town. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Andros  in  1689,  and  the  return  of  peace 
in  1714,  the  Clark  and  Lake  heirs  once  more  entered  upon  their  Saga¬ 
dahoc  property,  and  Mr.  John  Watts  was  sent  over  to  resettle  the  same 
with  one  hundred  families.  The  principal  settlement  established  by 
John  Watts  was  on  the  site  of  the  former  New  Town  on  the  southern 
end  of  Arrowsic  and  included  a  large  defensible  brick  house.  A  garrison 
of  twenty  men  was  authorized  on  petition  of  John  Higginson  and  John 
Watts. 

In  1716  a  petition  from  Edw.  Hutchinson  and  others  asked  for 
additional  men  for  the  garrison  and  the  incorporation  of  the  settlement 
as  the  township  of  Georgetown.  Since  this  was  a  frontier  and  might  be 
a  barrier  in  the  emergency  of  war,  it  was  the  object  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  special  favor.  An  accession  of  fifteen  families  was  immediately 
made  to  the  settlement  and  on  June  13,  1716,  Parker’s  Island  and 
Arrowsic  were  made  a  municipal  government  or  a  town  by  the  name 
of  Georgetown.  Some  other  areas  were  taxed  as  precincts  of  the  town, 
so  the  land  embracing  the  present  towns  of  Phippsburg,  Bath,  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Arrowsic  were  all  included  in  Georgetown  by  1741.  Now  it 
embraces  only  what  was  called  Parker’s  Island.  The  name  of  the  new 
town  was  a  compliment  to  the  new  King  of  England,  George  I,  who 
only  a  year  and  a  half  previously  had  been  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  These  loyal  settlers  now  engaged  in  building  new  homes  on 
the  Kennebec,  honored  their  new  Sovereign  by  giving  his  name  to  the 
infant  town,  the  first  to  gain  municipal  rights  after  his  accession.  In 
further  honor  of  the  new  reigning  house,  an  attempt  was  made,  futile 
indeed,  to  displace  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  island  and  to  call  it 
“Hanover  Island.”  Williamson,  however,  says  the  town  took  its  name 
from  “fort  St.  George.” 

To  the  south  of  the  fort,  the  proprietors  laid  out  a  regular  town 
of  house  lots.  By  1722  the  village  had  grown  to  contain  some  thirty 
dwellings  beside  the  fort  and  some  other  buildings  of  a  public  nature. 
In  1716  Samuel  Bray  and  Jonathan  Preble  helped  Captain  Peter  Nowell 
in  building  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  in  a  creek  at  Arrowsic  Island  for 
Edw.  Hutchinson  and  John  Watts.  Hence  it  appears  that  Mr.  Preble, 
who  was  a  millwright  by  trade,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
new  town.  Another  was  Wm.  Robinson  who  in  1717  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  John  Cookson  of  Boston,  gunsmith,  “for  carrying  on  a 
joint  trade  with  the  eastern  Indians  from  Boston  to  Georgetown.” 

Among  the  first  town  officials  were  Samuel  Denney,  town  clerk; 
Jonathan  Preble,  moderator;  Michael  Malcolm,  Arthur  Noble,  Daniel 
Farnham  and  Patrick  Drummond  were  selectmen  and  assessors. 
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Biddeford,  1718  ( City  1855) 

Burrage  suggests  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Biddeford, 
Maine,  had  emigrated  from  a  town  named  Bideford  in  Devonshire, 
England;  among  these  probably  was  Richard  Vines,  the  founder  of 
Biddeford,  Maine.  Vines  may  have  prompted  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
whose  propensity  it  was  to  apply  the  names  of  well-known  English 
places  to  new  locations  in  Maine.  Folsom,  in  his  History  of  Saco  and 
Biddeford  offers  the  same  interpretation. 

The  name  was  first  used  as  the  appellation  of  the  town  in  1718, 
and  included  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Saco  River  which  had 
been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Saco  in  1653.  In  1762  the  town 
was  divided  and  the  section  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  retained  the 
name  of  Biddeford.  It  became  a  city  in  1855.  It  includes  the  site  of  the 
earliest  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  of  which  we  have  a  conclusive 
record. 

In  furtherance  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges5  plans  for  settlement, 
Richard  Vines,  a  physician,  passed  the  winter  of  1616-17  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saco,  which  he  called  Winter  Harbor,  now  Biddeford  Pool.  Its 
territory  was  originally  granted  by  the  Plymouth  Council  to  John 
Oldham  and  Richard  Vines  in  1630.  The  latter  took  legal  possession 
of  his  grant  on  June  23rd  of  that  year. 

The  names  and  numbers  of  the  colonists  have  not  been  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  that  Vines  should 
transport  fifty  persons  to  the  colony  “to  plant  and  inhabit  there”  with¬ 
in  seven  years.  Quite  a  list  of  names  is  available.  There  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  dated  January  27,  1635,  between  Peyton  Cooke  and  Richard 
Williams  for  the  furtherance  of  clapboard  making.  The  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pine  forests  early  engaged  in  the  export  of  this 
article. 

From  the  rate  bill  of  the  minister  in  1636,  the  following  names 
of  early  settlers  are  taken:  Richard  Vines,  Henry  Boade,  Thos.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Sam’l  Andrews,  Wm.  Scadlock,  John  Wadlow  and  Robert 
Sanky. 

Here  was  the  first  seat  of  government  in  Maine,  when  Wm. 
Gorges  was  sent  over  and  held  the  first  court  in  1636.  The  chief  em¬ 
ployments  of  these  early  colonists  were  agriculture,  fishing  and  trade 
with  the  natives.  Some  combined  the  three  and  were  styled  husband¬ 
men  or  planters. 

A  grant  for  the  first  saw  mill  on  Saco  River  was  made  by  the 
corporation  in  1653  to  Roger  Spencer,  on  condition  that  the  mill  be 
completed  within  one  year  and  that  the  townsmen  be  preferred  as  em¬ 
ployes  and  have  boards  12^  cheaper  than  strangers. 

About  1654  a  ferry  called  “the  Lower  Ferry”  was  regularly 
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kept.  The  ferryman  was  Henry  Waddock.  He  was  allowed  to  charge 
2  ^  for  everyone  set  across  the  river.  He  also  kept  an  ordinary  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  It  was  not  until  1767  that  the  first  bridge 
leading  from  Biddeford  to  Saco  was  built  by  Colonel  Thomas  Cutts, 
Deacon  Amos  Chase,  Thomas  Gilpatrick,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Nason, 
Jr.  It  bridged  the  west  branch  of  the  river  to  Indian  Island  and  was 
made  a  toll  bridge  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1768.  The  first 
post  office  was  in  1789. 

When  Gorges’  government  was  superseded  by  the  Rigby- 
Cleaves  government  of  Lygonia  in  1645,  Vines  removed  to  Barbadoes 
after  selling  his  patent  to  Robert  Child,  Doctor  of  Physick.  It  finally 
came  into  the  hands  of  Wm.  Phillips,  an  extensive  landholder  who 
came  to  town  about  1660,  and  was  largely  engaged  in  lumbering,  a 
man  to  whom  great  deference  was  shown  by  the  people. 

After  the  close  of  Queen  Anne’s  War,  in  which  the  town  had 
been  destroyed,  the  General  Court  authorized  its  resettlement  and  sev¬ 
eral  returning  families  arrived  in  1714,  and  further  accessions  in  num¬ 
bers  were  annually  made.  The  settlement  of  Saco  was  so  rapid  that 
the  inhabitants  settled  Mr.  Short  as  their  minister  in  1717  and  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Winter  Harbor  a  compact  hamlet.  To  encourage  their  pious 
zeal,  forty  pounds  were  annually  granted  out  of  the  Provincial  treasury 
for  four  or  five  years,  in  aid  of  support.  The  General  Court  also  con¬ 
firmed  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  town,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  the  next  year  ordered  that  fifty  families,  at  least,  be  admitted  and 
settled  in  a  defensible  manner,  and  that  after  the  18th  of  November 
the  name  of  the  town  be  changed  to  that  of  Biddeford. 

In  1718  the  town  agreed  to  erect  a  meeting  house  at  Winter 
Harbor,  thirty-five  feet  by  thirty.  Here  in  1730  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Willard,  the  father  of  the  late  President  Willard  of  Harvard  College, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  organized  at  the 
same  time. 

Newcastle ,  1753 

This  was  the  first  town  to  be  established  by  the  Provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  within  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc.  It  was  erected  from  the 
Sheepscot  Plantations  in  1753,  and  was  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  King’s  principal  secretary  at  that  time  and  a 
friend  of  the  American  Colonies.  The  plantations  had  been  settled 
about  1630-31. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Walter  Phillips  and  John  Ma¬ 
son,  both  of  whom  purchased  land  from  the  Indians.  The  former  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  sensible  man,  worthy  of  public  confidence  and 
acquainted  with  penmanship.  When  the  King’s  Commissioners,  in 
1665,  held  a  session  at  the  house  of  John  Mason  on  Great  Neck,  east 
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of  the  Sheepscot,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government  within 
the  Duke’s  Province  of  Sagadahoc,  they  appointed  Phillips  clerk  and 
county  recorder.  The  “Sheepscot  records”  kept  by  him,  documentary 
evidence  of  land  titles  and  facts,  were  often  mentioned  and  examined 
until  burned  with  the  Boston  Courthouse  in  1748. 

The  King’s  Commissioners  erected  the  whole  extensive  territory 
into  the  County  of  Cornwall  and  applied  the  name  of  New  Dartmouth 
to  the  entire  region  around  the  plantation.  They  vested  the  civil  power 
of  the  county  in  a  chief  constable,  three  magistrates  or  justices  of  the 
peace  and  a  recorder.  Their  administration  was  displeasing  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  was  terminated  in  1688. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  Neck,  on  the  Sheepscot 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Nicholas  Manning,  who  was  the  surveyor  under 
John  Palmer,  the  Duke  of  York’s  agent  and  appointed  by  Governor 
Dungan,  has  left  us  “the  dementions  of  the  town  necke.”  John  Mason’s 
house  was  between  the  Common  and  the  King’s  highway;  he  was  the 
chief  man  and  largest  landholder  in  the  village.  Christopher  Dyer  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Neck.  Mme.  Elizabeth  Gent,  a  large  land¬ 
holder,  lived  on  Garrison  Hill,  having  purchased  the  land  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  Her  son  Thomas  Gent  lived  on  the  eastward  side  of  Sheepscot 
Great  Neck  near  the  Point.  Nicholas  Manning’s  estate  lay  south  of 
here.  Speaking  of  these  early  settlers,  Cushman  says:  “The  nationality 
is  probably  English  although  I  find  a  sprinkling  of  Dutch  among 
them.”  Among  the  names  are  Dale,  Dyer,  Stalger,  Draper,  Gent, 
Messer  and  White.  They  were  under  the  Duke  of  York’s  government 
and  the  British  crown. 

Walter  Phillips  was  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Damariscotta 
River,  about  two  miles  below  Lower  Falls,  and  James  Smith  lived 
near  by.  Phillips’  next  neighbor  north  was  John  Taylor.  In  1675  when 
the  first  Indian  War  desolated  the  region,  the  affrighted  inhabitants 
and  their  goods  were  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  by  Wm.  Phipps  who 
had  built  a  ship  near  by.  Many  of  these  inhabitants  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

After  the  second  Indian  War,  the  place  was  in  ruins  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  John  Mason’s  claim  of  1652  came  through  descent 
and  sale  into  the  hands  of  David  Cargill  in  1736.  He  was  a  native  of 
North  Ireland.  The  claim  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  for 
many  years.  He  was  employed  by  Tappan  to  survey  lands.  Some  of  the 
other  earlier  claims  were  allowed. 

David  Dunbar  came  in  1729  and  became  superintendent  and 
governor  of  the  Province  of  Sagadahoc.  Active  and  energetic,  he  intro¬ 
duced  desirable  people  to  this  section:  McCobbs,  Reeds,  Aulds,  Mc- 
Clintocks,  McFarlands,  Briers,  Knights  and  Fossetts,  Montgomerys, 
Kennedys  and  Campbells,  all  Scotch-Irish.  Dunbar  left  about  1734. 
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Captain  Alexander  Nickels  or  Nichols,  an  early  settler  from 
Boston,  built  a  mill  on  Allen’s  Falls  on  Mill  River  where  one  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  built.  He  was  active  in  wars.  His  son  Captain  James  was 
concerned  with  the  “Tea  Plot”  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Among  the  names  of  the  town  officers  in  1754  and  55  were 
William  McLelland,  moderator,  John  McNear,  clerk,  and  James  Car¬ 
gill,  treasurer.  Kenelm  Winslow,  Samuel  Kennedy  and  William  Mc¬ 
Lelland  were  selectmen.  The  first  town  representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1768  was  William  Nickels. 

Harp  swell ,  1758 

The  early  settlement  of  this  town,  begun  about  1720,  was,  for 
some  years  after  1750,  a  precinct  of  North  Yarmouth.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town  in  1758.  It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  nine  miles  in 
length,  extending  southwestward  with  parallel  lines  of  islands  on  each 
side.  These  are  known  as  Harpswell  Neck  and  on  the  east  are  Great 
Island  and  Orr’s  Island,  with  numerous  smaller  ones. 

Concerning  the  name  of  Harpswell,  Williamson  says  that  “it 
was  given  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature.”  Elijah  Kellogg,  Harps- 
well’s  beloved  preacher  and  author,  offers  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
lectures  the  statement  that  according  to  traditional  accounts  the  name 
was  given  by  the  Dennings,  who  were  residents  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  town.  Wheeler,  in  his  History  of  Brunswick ,  Harps¬ 
well  and  Topsham,  says  there  is  a  town  of  Harpswell  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  the  name  probably  was  first  suggested  by  some  emigrant 
from  that  vicinity  and  was  favored  by  the  Dennings  who  were  English 
people,  although  from  another  county. 

In  1658  Thomas  Haynes  settled  at  Maquoit,  where  he  retained 
land  as  late  as  1678.  Richard  Potts  was  settled  as  early  as  1672,  and 
probably  a  year  or  two  earlier,  on  what  was  known  as  New  Damaris- 
cove  Island.  In  1673  he  owned  and  lived  on  a  point  which  still  bears 
his  name,  at  the  extremity  of  Harpswell  Neck. 

The  following  people  are  known  to  have  been  settled  here  cer¬ 
tainly  prior  to  1700:  at  Middle  Bay,  John  Cleaves;  on  White’s  Island, 
Nicholas  White;  at  Mair  Pt.,  James  Carter,  Thos.  Haynes,  Andrew 
and  George  Phippeny;  at  Maquoit  Bay,  John  Swain;  Thos.  Kimball 
on  one  of  the  islands  in  1658,  John  Sears,  Thos.  Wharton,  Samuel 
Libbey,  who  subsequently  resided  in  Scarborough,  Henry  Webb,  Edw. 
Creet  (or  Creek)  and  Robert  Jordan;  on  Smoking  Fish  Point,  Chris¬ 
topher  Lawson;  at  or  near  New  Meadows  in  1675  was  Alister  Coombs. 

The  island  of  Sebascodegan  was  settled  as  early  as  1639  by 
Francis  Small  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He  was  from  Kittery  and  was 
one  of  Shapleigh’s  tenants.  There  were  a  number  of  settlers  at  the 
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Neck,  including  Nicholas  Cole  and  John  Purrington  in  1672,  but  all 
were  driven  off  in  the  first  Indian  War. 

The  Pejepscot  Proprietors  who  bought  the  lands  from  Rich¬ 
ard  Wharton’s  administrator  in  1714  were:  Adam  Winthrop,  John 
Watts,  David  Jeffries,  Stephen  Minot,  Oliver  Noyes  and  John  Ruck 
of  Boston  and  John  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1715  the  proprietors  made  certain  proposals  to  the  General 
Court  which  would  encourage  settlement.  The  committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  proposals.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  Harpswell  were  fishing  and  cutting  cordwood  to  ship  to  Boston, 
Salem  and  other  ports.  Bailey’s  Island  was  at  that  time  covered  with 
trees.  Later  farming  and  fishing  were  the  industries. 

Previous  to  1758  there  was  a  windmill  called  Jones’  Mill.  Its 
location  is  not  known.  Captain  James  Sennett  of  Bailey’s  Island  re¬ 
membered  a  very  old  mill  which  was  standing  as  late  as  1804  at  Wid¬ 
geon  Cove.  During  the  Revolution,  when  salt  was  scarce,  salt  works 
were  carried  on  at  Great  Island  by  a  company.  An  Irishman  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  process  suggested  it  and  had  charge  of  the  kettles.  Mr. 
James  Booker  kept  store  in  1752  for  about  ten  years.  At  the  latter  date 
Andrew  Dunning  and  Alexander  Wilson  were  also  in  trade.  Joseph 
Cone.y  came  from  Boston  in  1795  and  opened  a  store  which  was  op¬ 
posite  the  lower  end  of  Orr’s  Island.  In  1765  there  were  in  Harps¬ 
well  55  houses  and  111  families:  836  people  in  all. 

Harpswell,  or  Merryconeag  Neck,  was  a  parish  in  North  Yar¬ 
mouth  until  1740  when  it  was  annexed  to  Brunswick;  but  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  North  Yarmouth  in  1741.  The  inhabitants  had  petitioned 
for  the  change  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  North  Yarmouth 
church.  In  1749  it  was  made  into  a  separate  precinct  and  in  1758  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  town  of  Harpswell. 

W  oolwich,  1759 

On  the  twentieth  of  October,  1759,  the  plantation  of  Nequasset 
or  Nauskeag  was  erected  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Woolwich.  It 
had  been  a  precinct  of  Georgetown  and  became  the  fourteenth  town 
in  the  Province  of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  town 
of  that  name  in  England,  from  the  relative  situations  of  the  two,  to 
“Fiddler’s  Reach”  in  the  Thames  and  in  the  Kennebec,  the  turns  and 
courses  of  the  two  rivers  being  very  similar. 

The  place  was  first  settled  by  Edward  Bateman  and  John 
Brown,  who  purchased  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  from  the  In¬ 
dians  in  1638.  Their  settlement  was  made  under  the  grant  to  John 
Mason  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sagada¬ 
hoc.  The  peninsula  at  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town,  Phipps  Neck, 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  James  Phipps,  whose  son  afterward  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  as  Sir  Wm.  Phipps.  In  1692  he  was  made  the  royal 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  included  Maine. 

James  Cole  had  settled  at  Nequasset  and  James  Smith  at  the 
upper  end  of  Long  Reach  in  Woolwich  by  1654.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter,  a  trader  named  Richard  Hammond  married  the  widow  and 
lived  on  her  property  in  a  fortified  house.  The  establishment  was  a 
considerable  one,  the  land  extending  from  Winslow’s  Rocks  to  Merry- 
meeting  Bay  and  eastward  to  Nequasset.  At  the  latter  point,  there  were 
mills  and  a  smith  shop.  This  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1676.  Hammond 
and  a  stepson,  Stephen  Smith,  were  killed  and  others  were  captured. 
Sylvanus  Davis  was  wounded.  Captain  Thomas  Lake  was  killed.  Pat¬ 
rick  Drummond’s  early  home  was  at  the  Chops,  doubtless  in  the 
Temple  colony  on  the  Woolwich  shore.  Temple’s  settlement  of  Scotch- 
Irish  called  Cork  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Merrymeeting  Bay  in 
Woolwich.  Settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  town  were  driven  away  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  second  Indian  War.  The  place  was  resettled  soon  after 
Dummer’s  Treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  in  1726. 

Reverend  Josiah  Winship,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  the  first 
settled  minister  in  this  place;  and  when  he  was  ordained  in  1765  there 
were  in  the  town  only  about  twenty  families  and  two  frame  houses. 
Mr.  Winship  continued  to  perform  the  pastoral  and  parochial  duties 
of  his  trust  “about  fifty  years”  until,  becoming  enfeebled  by  age,  he  was 
persuaded  to  accept  a  colleague,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Adams,  who 
was  ordained  in  February,  1817. 

The  old  Neguasset  meeting  house,  built  in  1757,  the  oldest 
meeting  house  east  of  the  Kennebec  River,  is  still  standing.  It  is  the 
building  in  which  these  two  clergymen  were  ordained. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Names  of  Maine  Towns  Derived  from 
English  Towns,  1760  -  1800 

Pownalborough ,  1760 

Pownalborough,  incorporated  in  1760,  was  the  fifteenth  town  to 
be  established  in  Maine.  This  was  probably  the  last  legislative  charter 
of  a  township  approved  by  Governor  Thomas  Pownall  while  he  was 
in  the  governor’s  chair.  Its  sonorous  name,  meaning  Pownall’s  borough 
or  town,  was  an  evident  compliment  to  his  character.  He  had  arrived 
from  England  about  three  years  previously.  He  possessed  handsome 
talents  and  made  great  pretensions  to  learning,  but  according  to  his 
biographer,  Dr.  Allen,  his  manners  were  too  light  and  debonair  to  suit 
the  sober  and  grave  habits  of  New  England,  although  he  was  a  loyal 
friend  to  the  colonists. 

The  plantation  name  of  the  town  of  Pownalborough  was  Frank¬ 
fort;  and  Fort  Shirley,  situated  within  it  and  opposite  the  upper  end 
of  Swan  Island,  was  sometimes  called  Fort  Frankfort.  This  was  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Germany  from  which  some  of  the  settlers  had  come 
and  was  doubtless  adopted  on  their  account. 

On  incorporation,  it  was  at  once  made  the  shire  town  of  Lin¬ 
coln  County  and  remained  so  for  thirty-four  years.  Dresden  (includ¬ 
ing  Swan  Island,  now  Perkins,  an  unorganized  township)  was  set  off 
in  1794,  but  the  name  Pownalborough  was  retained  by  the  remainder 
of  the  town  until  1802,  when  it  was  changed  to  Wiscasset.  The  present 
town  of  Aina  was  formerly  the  north  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  from 
which  it  was  separated  in  1794  and  incorporated  as  New  Milford.  The 
name  was  changed  in  1811  to  Aina. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1760,  the  old  Pownal¬ 
borough  Court  House,  still  standing  in  Dresden,  was  built  and  courts 
were  established  in  1760.  In  1786  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  wad 
held  at  Pownalborough.  For  forty  years  people  from  the  eastward 
went  there  for  court.  Until  1796  there  was  no  carriage  road  east  of 
the  Kennebec.  Travel  was  by  water  and  by  a  spotted  line  through  the 
forest  or  on  foot.  In  1764  the  population  of  Pownalborough  was  175 
families  consisting  of  880  white  inhabitants.  At  that  time  and  for  many 
years,  it  was  the  most  important  town  on  the  Kennebec  River. 

Lawyers  of  note  and  many  prominent  families  came  to  this  vi- 
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cinity  with  the  coming  of  the  Courts  and  Courthouse.  Here  John 
Adams,  riding  on  horseback,  reached  his  destination  by  following  a 
blazed  trail  through  the  woods.  William  Cushing,  Harvard,  1751,  the 
first  lawyer  to  settle  in  Maine,  came  in  1760.  Here  he  started  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  as  well  as  the  administration  of  Judge  of  Probate.  Major 
Samuel  Goodwin  was  the  agent  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 

Willis  says:  “No  place  in  Maine  previous  to  the  Revolution  was 
so  distinguished  for  its  able  and  talented  young  men  as  Pownal- 
borough.” 

Windham ,  1762 

By  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  became  more  liberal  in  the  terms  on  which 
settlers  might  gain  possession  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  Ser¬ 
vices  and  claims  of  officers  who  had  fought  in  the  earlier  wars  were 
also  requited  by  land  grants.  Although  these  settlers  came  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  they  continued  in  many  cases  to  use  the  old  English  names 
for  the  newer  towns. 

Emboldened  by  the  liberality  of  the  officials,  groups  of  people 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of  land  so  that  they  might 
settle  a  town  in  Maine.  A  township  of  25,600  acres  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Presumpscot  River,  wherein  63  compact  ten-acre  lots  were  laid 
out  to  as  many  settlers  and  subsequently  120  acres  to  each  settler,  was 
granted  in  1734  to  Abraham  Howard,  Joseph  Blane  and  fifty-eight 
others  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

Consequently,  the  township  took  the  name  of  New  Marblehead. 
Growth  came  slowly  and  it  was  not  until  1737  that  the  first  trees  were 
felled  and  the  first  log  houses  were  built.  The  planters,  though  few  in 
number,  erected  a  large  blockhouse  in  the  fifth  Indian  War,  and  being 
aided  by  the  proprietors,  defended  themselves  manfully  against  the  re¬ 
current  hostile  visits  of  the  natives.  When  the  town  was  incorporated 
as  the  sixteenth  town  in  1762,  it  was  not  under  the  plantation  name, 
but  as  Windham,  the  name  of  an  old  English  town. 

There  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  show  why  the  name  was  se¬ 
lected.  There  are  two  possibilities  of  its  source,  if  we  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  name  came  from  an  English  town.  Wymonham,  pro¬ 
nounced  as  our  word,  Windham,  is  a  parish  located  in  Leicestershire 
in  the  central  part  of  England;  and  Windham  is  situated  in  Norfolk. 
The  historian  of  Windham,  Maine,  Thomas  Laurens  Smith,  suggests 
it  was  borrowed  from  this  latter  parish  and  transferred  to  our  Maine 
town. 

Captain  Thomas  Chute  felled  the  first  tree;  and  in  1737  erected 
the  first  log  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Presumpscot  up  which  he  had 
poled  his  way  to  the  territory.  Wm.  Mayberry  was  the  second  settler 
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in  town;  he  was  also  from  Marblehead  and  one  of  the  grantees. 
Another  of  the  early  comers  was  Dr.  Caleb  Rea,  a  descendant  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Rea  of  Plymouth.  Samuel  Webb  was  the  first  schoolmaster  and 
blacksmith  in  Windham.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Webb,  a  native  of 
London,  England. 

In  1738  the  proprietors  voted  the  right  on  any  of  the  falls  of 
water  on  the  Presumpscot  to  Ebeneezer  Hawkes,  Wm.  Goodwin,  Isaac 
Turner,  and  Ebenezer  Stacy,  with  ten  acres  of  land  adjoining,  if  they 
would  build  a  mill  and  put  it  in  operation.  They  built  on  the  falls 
called  “Horse-Beef”  and  the  mill  was  accepted  by  the  proprietors  in 
1 740,  the  first  mill  built  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

Buxton ,  1762 

In  1733  the  survivors  or  heirs  of  King  Philip’s  War,  or  of  the 
Narragansett  expedition,  as  it  was  called,  were  offered  gratuitously 
lands  in  Maine  for  settlement.  The  bounties  conferred  and  grants  ap¬ 
propriated  were  to  be  perfected  whenever  associates  to  the  number  of 
sixty  would  unite  and  actually  form  a  township  according  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Terms.  Narragansett,  Number  One,  as  it  was  called,  now  the 
town  of  Buxton,  was  granted  to  and  settled  by  men  who  originated 
from  the  Massachusetts’  towns  of  Ipswich,  Rowley,  Newbury,  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Amesbury. 

Although  it  was  granted  in  1728  and  allotments  of  land  made 
within  four  years,  no  permanent  settlers  came  before  the  fifth  Indian 
War  in  1748.  Attempted  settlements  had  been  made  previous  to  this 
date.  In  1740  or  1741,  Deacon  Amos  Chase  from  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Joseph  Simpson,  Nathan  Whitney,  with  Messrs.  Gage  and 
Bryant,  entered  the  township  and  began  to  fell  the  trees  and  build  log 
cabins  for  shelter. 

These  early  people  left  about  1745,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  permanent  settlers  arrived  in  1750.  Among  the  first  were  William 
Hancock  from  Londonderry,  Ireland;  John  Elden  from  Saco,  Maine; 
Samuel  Merrill,  Salisbury,  Massachusetts;  Job  Roberts,  Saco;  John 
Wilson  and  Joseph  Woodbury. 

In  1750  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  preaching  in  the 
township.  The  Reverend  Timothy  White  was  the  first  minister  and 
was  paid  by  the  proprietors. 

Previously,  in  1742,  a  vote  was  taken  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  build  a  log  meeting  house  some  time  past  “shall  forthwith 
go  on  and  fully  build  and  complete  the  same.”  It  was  built  at  Salmon 
Falls  and  in  1752  a  committee  was  empowered  “to  see  the  meeting 
house  furnished  as  soon  as  tho’t  convenient.” 

The  first  settled  preacher  for  this  frontier  settlement  was  Dr. 
Paul  Coffin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1759,  who  was  ordained  in 
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1763.  He  started  his  labors  in  1761,  when  there  were  only  twenty-one 
families  in  the  plantation.  To  him  was  given  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  of  naming  the  town  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1762.  He,  like 
many  other  Englishmen,  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  native  town  in 
England:  Buxton,  in  Norfolk,  a  name  which  the  inhabitants  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  bestow  upon  the  new  town  which  was  his  home  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Maine,  in  the  most  northeastern  portion  of  York  County.  Dr. 
Coffin’s  pastoral  connection  with  this  people  was  continued  for  sixty 
years. 

Topsham ,  1762 

Our  present  Topsham  was  first  occupied  about  1669  by  Thomas 
and  James  Gyles  and  James,  Thomas  and  Samuel  York,  who  were 
later  in  arriving,  probably  about  1690.  One  of  these  men  built  a  house 
and  resided  at  Fulton’s  Point,  another  at  the  head  of  Muddy  Bay  or 
river  and  a  third,  Thomas  Gyles,  at  Pleasant  Point.  Nearly  all  of  these 
early  settlers  were  massacred  by  the  Indians  and  their  homes  burned. 
One  settler  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  England.  Of  the  Gyles 
family,  the  children  were  taken  into  captivity,  but  all  except  one  son, 
whose  memoirs  one  may  read  today,  were  ransomed  by  the  officers  at 
Fort  George  in  Brunswick. 

This  is  one  of  the  towns  carved  from  the  early  Pejepscot  Pur¬ 
chase  in  1715.  It  was  marked  for  early  settlement  and  incorporation 
by  its  new  owners,  if  they  could  secure  the  aid  of  the  government  for 
its  defense.  It  was  located  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Androscoggin 
River,  was  six  miles  square  and  both  adjoined  and  fronted  on  Merry- 
meeting  Bay. 

Although  the  government  aided  in  constructing  a  stone  fort  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  the  town  was  not  speedily  settled. 
Wheeler,  the  historian  of  the  town,  says:  “This  tract  of  land  was 
mainly  settled  by  English  emigrants,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  town  of  Topsham,  England  and  to 
have  named  the  place  in  memory  of  their  former  home.”  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1764. 

Those  known  to  have  been  living  in  Topsham  after  the  fourth, 
or  Lovewell’s  Indian  War,  1722-25,  were  Lieutenant  Eaton,  John  Vin¬ 
cent,  Thomas  Thorn,  James  Ross,  John  Malcolm,  James  McFarland, 
William  Stinson  and  James,  Isaac  and  John  Hunter,  most  of  whom 
had  garrison  homes. 

In  1752  additional  residents  were  Gowan  Fulton,  Samuel  Bev¬ 
erage,  Charles  Robinson,  William  Vincent,  William  Thomas,  Jacob 
Eaton,  Robert  Lithgow,  William  Malcom,  William  Thomas,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Hunter  and  Captain  Wilson. 
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Boothbay ,  1764 

Boothbay,  Maine,  received  the  name  it  now  bears  in  memory 
of  Old  Boothby  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  at  Welton  le  Marsh.  It  per¬ 
haps  is  Old  Scandinavian:  “By,  with-booths.” 

This  is  the  ancient  Newagan  settlement  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  about  1630-32  by  fishermen.  It  lies  between  the  Damariscotta 
and  Sheepscot  rivers.  Henry  Curtis  purchased  of  the  famous  Indian 
chief,  Robinhood,  the  right  to  settle  here  in  1666.  A  tax  of  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  was  levied  on  it  in  1674,  but  in  the  second  Indian 
War,  1688,  the  savages  destroyed  the  settlement.  It  lay  waste  and  al¬ 
most  desolate  for  forty  subsequent  years.  In  1730  it  was  revived  by 
Colonel  Dunbar,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Townsend,  in  honor  of  Lord 
Chas.  Townshend,  second  viscount  of  England  and  father  of  Chas. 
Townshend  who  later  was  the  chief  figure  in  imposing  the  stamp  and 
tea  taxes  on  the  colonies.  While  the  name  was  dropped  on  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  town  in  1764,  it  still  clung  to  the  harbor. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  settlers  under  Dunbar  in  1730  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  statements  they  have  left.  Among  them 
are  Wm.  Moore,  David  Bryant,  Edmund  Brown,  Reverend  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  Samuel  McCobb,  John  Beath  and  William  Fullerton. 

These  settlers  endured  many  hardships  such  as  capture  by  the 
Indians,  who  often  sold  them  to  the  French.  Their  sloops  too  were 
taken.  They  were  also  very  poor.  For  some  time  clams  were  their  only 
food. 

The  descendants  of  these  early  settlers  introduced  by  Rogers 
and  McCobb  under  Dunbar  form  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Boothbay.  Later  deeds  were  secured  from  Dr.  Sylvester 
Gardiner  who  claimed  under  the  Plymouth  Company. 

Only  one  reason  was  given  in  the  petition  for  the  incorporation 
of  Townshend:  “We  have  a  desire  for  settling  the  Gospel  among  us.” 

The  Reverend  John  Murray  was  the  first  settled  minister  and 
Paul  Reed  their  first  representative  to  the  General  Court. 

Boothbay  Harbor ,  1889 

Boothbay  Harbor  was  set  off  as  a  town  in-  1889.  This  is  the 
second  largest  harbor  on  the  Maine  coast.  Before  the  division  at  the 
above  date,  the  name  was  accurately  applied  to  the  water  harbor  in 
front  of  the  town  and  locally  to  the  village  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 
Since  the  division,  it  is  the  legal  name  of  the  town  and  its  principal 
post  office. 

Indications  point  to  a  section  of  Boothbay  Harbor  as  being  the 
selected  place  for  the  Dunbar  colonists.  Some  of  them  made  deposi¬ 
tions  which  state  the  location  was  “contiguous  to  a  fine  Harbor,  where 
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Dunbar  said  he  proposed  to  found  a  City  and  which  place  he  then 
named  Townshend.” 

Bristol ,  1765 

This  town,  which  embraces  ancient  Pemaquid,  is  more  noted  in 
the  early  history  of  the  State  of  Maine  than  any  other  eastern  planta¬ 
tion.  The  settlement  was  started  on  the  river  as  early  as  1625.  The 
Pemaquid  Patent,  in  which  it  was  included,  was  granted  to  Elbridge 
and  Aldsworth  on  February  20,  1631;  and  on  May  27,  1633,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abraham  Shute’s  testimony,  possession  was  given  them  to  the 
land  “from  the  head  of  the  river  Damariscotta  to  the  head  of  the  river 
Muscongus  and  between  to  the  sea.” 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  was  the  seat  of  government 
under  the  patentees,  and  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  built  of  stone 
by  Sir  Wm.  Phipps  in  1692,  prior  to  which  time  the  settlement  had 
been  laid  waste  by  savages.  The  garrison  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1696  and  the  country  lay  unpeopled  afterward  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  A  resettlement  was  attempted  about  1717-18,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  effected  in  this  eastern  country  after  Queen  Anne’s  War.  Dun¬ 
bar,  in  1729-30,  repaired  the  fortification  and  called  it  Fort  Frederick 
and  gave  to  the  place  the  name  of  Harrington. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1765  under  the  name  of  Bristol, 
in  honor  of  a  city  in  England  which  was  the  home  of  the  patentees. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Columbus,  Bristol  had  been  England’s  mari¬ 
time  city,  the  most  noted  port  in  that  day  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
where  the  exploits  of  the  seamen  inspired  men  of  adventurous  spirit. 
Likewise  in  the  seventeenth  century  Bristol  was  the  greatest  seaport  in 
southwestern  England. 

Hakluyt  was  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Bristol  cathedral;  and 
Gorges,  who  lived  at  Plymouth,  had  a  house  near  Bristol.  Thus  Bristol 
was  alive  with  interest  in  the  Western  voyages  and  Bristol  venturers 
had  played  a  large  part  in  the  early  voyages  to  the  coast,  many  of 
which  doubtless  touched  this  place  in  Maine.  Hence  it  is  fitting  that 
this  town  on  the  coast  of  Maine  should  bear  the  name  of  Bristol. 

The  earliest  settlements  seem  to  have  been  on  the  western  banks 
of  Pemaquid  River  in  1623  or  ’24.  Abraham  Shurte,  agent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  who  had  purchased  for  them  the  island  of  Monhegan,  was  a 
magistrate  at  Pemaquid  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  administration, 
with  a  few  select  assistants,  was  more  of  an  advisory  nature  than  of  an 
executive  command.  A  man  of  great  prudence  and  discretion,  he  was 
very  useful,  being  in  1686  “town  clerk  of  Pemaquid,”  when  he  must 
have  been  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Rutherford,  who  probably  came  over 
with  Dunbar,  preached  to  them  during  a  four-  or  five-year  period. 
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South  Bristol ,  1915 

South  Bristol,  Maine,  was  set  off  in  1915  from  Bristol,  of  which 
it  was  a  part. 

Bath,  1781  {City,  1848 ) 

Bath,  the  first  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Maine 
under  the  new  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780,  is  believed  to  have 
received  its  name  in  honor  of  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  England,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  It  is  still  a  famous 
watering  place  of  English  Avon,  with  its  mineral  springs  and  bath.  In 
1781  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  cities  and  the  resort 
of  the  fashion  of  that  realm.  The  celebrity  of  the  town  dates  from  the 
time  of  Beau  Nash  who  completed  his  reign  about  1756.  It  was  only  a 
few  miles  above  Bristol,  which  had  been  connected  with  Maine  littoral 
from  the  beginning. 

When  the  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Maine  town  was 
made  in  1781,  the  name  proposed  for  the  new  town  in  the  vote  of  the 
parish  was  Reach,  an  abbreviation  of  Long  Reach,  the  name  by  which 
the  locality  had  been  generally  known  up  to  this  time;  but  the  petition 
presented  by  the  committee  of  the  town  to  the  General  Court  and  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  substituted  Bath.  Perhaps  some  family  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  English  Bath,  or  possibly  some  resemblance  in  situation 
or  topography,  suggested  it  to  Colonel  Sewell. 

Christopher  Lawson,  Robert  Gutch  and  Alexander  Thwait 
were  prominent  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  The  first  obtained 
a  right  to  the  northerly  portion  and  Lynde’s  Island,  at  a  date  probably 
not  earlier  than  1640.  Thwait  and  Gutch  both  obtained  their  titles 
from  Robinhood,  an  Indian  sagamore,  in  1660.  Thwait  took  that  por¬ 
tion  extending  from  Winnegance  at  the  southern  part  to  the  rope  walk 
in  the  city  proper. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Gutch,  “a  preacher  to  the  fishermen,” 
probably  settled  on  the  banks  of  Long  Reach  above  the  “Elbow” 
about  1660.  There  is  well  authenticated  evidence  of  a  church  on  the 
northern  point  of  Arrowsic  directly  opposite  Mr.  Gutch’s  log  house 
on  the  Bath  shore  of  Long  Reach.  Between  1667  and  1670,  Thos. 
Stevens  purchased  of  two  sagamores  their  possessory  right  to  a  large 
tract  of  land  including  this  township.  In  1753  it  became  the  northerly, 
or  second,  parish  of  Georgetown. 

Those  who  were  living  at  our  present  Bath  as  early  as  1738,  with 
the  approximate  dates  of  their  settlement,  follow:  Wm.  and  Margaret 
Johnson,  1720  (Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Gutch.  To  them  seem  to  belong  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
permanent  residents  of  our  present  Bath)  ;  Thomas  Williams,  1729  or 
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before;  John  Lemont,  1730;  John  Tarp,  1731;  Captain  Donnell,  1734; 
Bryant  Robinson,  1736  and  Patrick  Drummond,  1738.  Of  these  seven 
families,  five  were  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Bath.  Lemont,  the 
historian,  states  that  in  1736  Captain  Donnell  had  a  store  on  “the 
point  near  Sewell’s  mill”  seemingly  referring  to  the  mill  near  the  foot 
of  Oak  Street. 

In  1753,  when  the  second  parish  of  Georgetown,  now  Bath, 
was  incorporated,  there  were  forty  families  above  Winnegance  Creek 
who  signed  the  petition  for  the  act.  In  addition  to  the  earlier  names 
of  Johnson,  Lemont,  Williams  and  Tarp,  there  were  among  this  group 
the  names  of  Philbrook,  Purinton,  Brown,  Berry,  Hinckley,  McCobb, 
Hodgkins  and  Thompson. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  parish  Humphrey  Purinton  was 
chosen  moderator  and  Samuel  Brown,  clerk;  Jonathan  Philbrook,  Sr., 
Lieutenant  John  and  Lieutenant  James  Springer,  as  Parish  Committee. 
It  was  voted  “to  build  a  meeting  house  as  soon  as  we  can”  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  “to  set  the  meeting  house.”  The  location  was 
finally  decided  on,  the  place  now  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the  hill, 
southwest  of  Witch  Spring,  “at  the  crotch  of  the  road”  where  the  town 
road  intersected  the  old  military,  at  that  time  the  most  convenient  lo¬ 
cation  centrally  that  could  be  found.  The  Reverend  Francis  Winter’s 
grave  is  about  where  the  pulpit  stood.  The  church  was  finally  finished 
in  1762. 

In  1759  there  were  twelve  dwelling  houses  at  Long  Reach.  In 
1762  Dummer  Sewell,  a  man  of  education,  high  character  and  indus¬ 
try,  came  from  York.  At  its  first  town  meeting  in  1781,  John  Wood 
was  elected  clerk;  Wm.  Swanton,  Jr.,  Captain  Benj.  Lemont  and  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Berry,  selectmen;  Dummer  Sewell,  treasurer.  The  new  town 
was  in  the  main  a  farming  community.  There  was  a  lumber  mill  at 
Sewell’s  mill  pond,  there  were  lumber  and  grist  mills  at  Mill  Cove 
and  there  was  some  little-shipbuilding  begun  by  Captain  Swanton  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  Long  Reach  was  the  site  of  the  Provincial  Cus¬ 
tom  House  from  1780,  when  David  Trufant  was  appointed  collector. 
There  was  a  branch  custom  house  at  Abagadasset  Point.  Luke  Lam¬ 
bert  transported  mail  on  horseback  weekly  for  a  short  period  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  A  post  office  was  established  in  1791;  Dummer  Sewell 
was  the  postmaster  and  kept  the  office  in  his  home. 

West  Bath ,  1844 

This  town  is  separated  from  Brunswick  by  a  long  arm  of  the 
New  Meadows  River,  while  Winnegance  Creek  and  a  shorter  one  on 
the  south  leave,  as  the  only  connection,  a  neck  about  200  rods,  known 
as  Winnegance  Carrying  Place,  formerly  much  used  by  the  Kennebec 
Indians  in  their  trips  westward. 
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In  1843  the  separation  of  West  Bath  from  the  parent  town  was 
first  the  subject  of  town  meeting  action.  The  development  of  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  town  as  an  urban  community,  requiring  certain  expendi¬ 
tures  in  which  the  rural  districts  could  share  only  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
pense,  had  produced  a  desire  in  the  rural  section  for  a  separate  town 
government.  The  new  town  of  West  Bath  was  incorporated  in  1844. 

Portland ,  1786  (City,  1832) 

Moulton,  in  his  Portland  by  the  Sea ,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ments  : 


Some  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  regard  to  the  name 
to  be  given  the  new  town.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  it  re¬ 
ceive  the  ancient  appellation  of  Casco,  and  that  of  Falmouth- 
port  also  found  favor.  It  was  recalled  that  the  first  English 
name  given  to  the  large  and  prominent  island  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbor  now  called  Cushing’s  Island,  was  Port¬ 
land  Island  ....  It  was  upon  House  Island  that  Christopher 
Leavitt  built  his  stone  house  in  1623.  The  opposite  point  on 
the  Cape  Elizabeth  side  was  from  an  early  date,  1711,  known 
as  Portland  Head,  where  the  lighthouse  was  built  in  1791,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  the  main  channel  between  them  had  long 
been  Portland  Sound. 

Without  much  discussion  or  objection  therefore  the 
choice  of  name  centered  upon  Portland.  The  name  doubtless 
came  from  Portland  in  Dorsetshire  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England. 

The  peninsula,  or  neck,  on  which  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Portland  is  situated,  is  about  three  miles  long  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  average  width,  nearly  surrounded  by  water.  This  was  called 
Machigonne  by  the  Indians,  which  the  late  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eck- 
storm  has  interpreted  as  a  Micmac  word  meaning  “shaped  like  a  great 
knee.” 

The  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  city  proper  of  the  present 
Portland  is  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way.  The  settlers  were  George  Cleeve  and  Richard  Tucker  who  built 
their  house,  cleared  land  and  planted  the  first  corn  in  1633.  They 
were  squatters  at  first,  but  Cleeve  obtained  from  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  proprietor  of  the  region,  a  grant  or  lease.  Michael  Mitton,  a 
son-in-law  of  Cleeve,  returned  from  England  with  Cleeve  in  1637, 
and  received  from  him  certain  leases,  one  of  which  was  100  acres  of 
land  at  Clark’s  Point  at  the  Neck  “adjoining  his  dwelling  house  which 
he  had  possessed  for  ten  years.” 

The  first  of  the  original  deeds  was  given  by  Cleeve  in  1660  to 
Flope  Allen,  from  whom  the  property  came  to  George  Bramhall  who 
lived  and  carried  on  a  tannery  under  the  hill  which  bears  his  name. 
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The  original  deed  of  Munjoy  Hill  is  dated  Sept.  1659  and  was  made 
to  John  Phillips  of  Boston,  whose  only  daughter  married  George  Mun¬ 
joy  about  1652.  Munjoy,  who  came  from  Boston,  was  an  accomplished 
man  and  for  many  years  a  most  active  and  useful  citizen  and  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  town.  The  Brackett  title  descended  from  Cleeve,  whose 
only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Michael  Mitton.  Mitton’s  daughter 
Anne  married  Anthony  Brackett,  and  his  daughter  Mary  married  An¬ 
thony’s  brother  Thomas,  whose  descendants  retained  a  large  portion 
of  the  property  until  after  the  Revolution.  Thomas  and  Anthony  were 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

Thaddeus  Clark,  from  whom  Clark’s  Point  derives  its  name, 
came  from  Ireland  and  married  Elizabeth,  another  daughter  of 
Michael  Mitton,  and  lived  near  the  Point.  Clark’s  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  Captain  Edward  Tyng,  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  Massachusetts.  The  only  son  of  Michael  Mitton  was  Nathaniel,  who 
was  unmarried  when  killed  by  the  Indians;  thus  the  name  became  ex¬ 
tinct,  but  the  blood  of  the  first  settlers  flows  through  innumerable 
channels,  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

George  Cleeve  erected  his  house  fronting  the  bay  just  east  of 
India  St.,  and  George  Munjoy  lived  a  little  east  of  him. 

New  Portland,  1808 

New  Portland  lies  on  the  western  border  of  Somerset  County. 
It  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  the  settlers 
of  Falmouth,  after  the  burning  of  their  town  by  Mowatt  in  1775. 
Hence  the  name  Portland,  which  had  been  adopted  by  a  part  of  Old 
Falmouth  in  1786.  In  1808,  the  173rd  town  to  be  incorporated  in 
Maine,  New  Portland  received  its  name  from  the  town  whose  mis¬ 
fortunes  it  had  partially  remedied. 

David  Hutchins  of  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first 
settler,  probably  in  1785.  In  1786  Josiah  Parker  arrived  from  Groton, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  took  an  honorable 
and  arduous  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  Another  valued  citizen 
was  Andrew  Elliot,  a  very  public-spirited  man.  Ebenezer  Richardson 
came  from  Sedgwick  and  John  and  William  Churchill  from  Bing¬ 
ham  in  1788.  Later  came  Eben  Casley,  from  Gorham;  Samuel  and 
Benj.  Gould,  Solomon  Walker  and  Chas.  Warden,  from  Woolwich 
and  John  Dennis  from  Groton,  New  Hampshire. 

South  Portland,  1895  (City,  1898) 

It  was  on  March  15,  1895,  that  South  Portland  was  set  off 
from  Cape  Elizabeth  and  became  a  town.  It  was  granted  a  city  charter 
on  March  22,  1898;  and  the  charter  was  adopted  on  December  5th  of 
that  year.  South  Portland  is  made  up  of  several  villages:  Thornton 
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Heights,  Cash’s  Corner,  Ligonia,  Pleasantdale,  Knightville,  South 
Portland  Heights,  Ferry  Village  and  Willard;  but  so  many  houses  have 
been  built  that  the  spaces  are  filling  up  and  it  is  one  compact  city.  It  is 
often  called  “the  City  of  Homes.”  South  Portland  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fore  River,  and  is  a  residential  community  occupied  by 
people  working  in  Portland.  It  has  several  sardine  canning  factories 
and  is  the  distributing  point  for  many  of  the  larger  companies.  There 
are  also  two  dry  docks,  a  cannery  for  Saturday  Night  Baked  Beans, 
and  a  factory  for  snow  plows. 

Fort  Preble  is  here,  named  for  Commodore  Edw.  Preble.  Built 
between  1808  and  1811,  and  enlarged  during  the  Civil  War,  it  com¬ 
mands  a  splendid  view  of  Portland  Harbor,  the  breakwater  jutting  far 
out  into  the  ocean  with  Fort  Gorges,  an  old  unused  fort,  near  by,  and 
Peaks  Island  in  the  distance.  Cape  Cottage  is  the  northern  entrance  to 
Fort  Williams,  where  the  United  States  Fifth  Infantry  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  since  1922;  organized  in  1808,  the  Fifth  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Regular  United  States  Army  regiments.  Its  motto  is  “I’ll  Try,  Sir,” 
words  spoken  by  Colonel  James  Miller  in  the  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane 
on  July  25,  1814.  Within  the  fortification  near  the  shore  is  Portland 
Head  Light,  built  in  1791,  the  oldest  lighthouse  on  the  Maine  coast. 
The  white  conical  tower  rises  101  feet  above  high  water.  From  the 
hurricane  deck  of  the  tower,  the  Cape  Elizabeth  shore  and  many  of 
the  222  islands  of  Casco  Bay  can  be  seen.  These  islands  are  sometimes 
called  the  Calendar  Islands  because  an  official  English  report  of  1700 
said:  “Sd  Bay  is  covered  from  storms  that  come  from  the  sea  by  a 
multitude  of  Islands,  great  and  small  there  being  (if  one  may  believe 
report)  as  many  islands  as  there  are  days  in  the  Yr.” 

Limington,  1792 

This  was  one  of  the  six  towns  called  the  Ossipee  Towns:  Lim¬ 
ington,  Limerick,  Cornish,  Parsonsfield,  Newfield  and  Shapleigh. 

About  1661,  Captain  Sunday,  a  sagamore  of  Newichawannock, 
sold  a  large  tract  of  land  to  Francis  Small,  embracing  generally  the 
territory  between  Great  and  Little  Ossipee  rivers  in  which  these  pres¬ 
ent  towns  were  located.  It  was  settled  about  1663,  and  was  known  as 
Little  Ossipee  Plantation  until  its  incorporation  under  the  present 
name,  Limington,  as  the  seventy-seventh  town  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

The  name,  Limington,  may  have  been  given  to  this  Maine  town 
in  compliment  to  the  English  town,  Limington,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  or  to  Lymington  in  Hampshire;  both,  according  to  Ekwall,  stem¬ 
ming  from  a  river  name.  The  location  of  the  former  town  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  Gorges’  own  county,  lends  credence  to  the  belief  that  that 
may  have  been  the  deciding  factor  in  choosing  the  name  of  our  Maine 
town. 
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On  a  tombstone  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  the  present  town  of 
Limington,  Maine,  one  finds  the  name  of  “the  first  settler  of  the  town, 
Ezra  Davis,”  who  arrived  in  1773.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Davis  of  Portland  for  the  following  facts  concerning  him.  As  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man  he  came  to  the  wilderness  from  Biddeford, 
where  his  father  was  the  operator  of  a  lumber  mill.  No  doubt  the 
young  man  was  attracted  by  the  ample  pine  forests  which  covered  this 
area.  Later,  other  members  of  his  family  joined  him,  all  becoming 
worthy  citizens  of  the  plantation. 

Deacon  Amos  Chase  from  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  a  previous 
settler  in  the  town  of  Buxton,  soon  followed.  He  settled  near  che  point 
known  as  Chase’s  Mills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Ossipee  River.  Here 
he  began  at  once  to  build  a  mill.  Jonathan  Boothbay  came  in  1774  and 
started  clearing  for  his  farm,  camping  alone  and  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  his  land  until  after  the  war,  when  he  brought  in  his  family. 

In  January  of  1775  John  McArthur  moved  into  town  and  set¬ 
tled  on  Bartell  Creek  half  a  mile  west  of  Limington  Center.  He  was 
a  native  of  Perth,  Scotland.  One  of  the  principal  proprietors,  Joshua 
Small,  came  and  erected  a  tannery  on  Bartell  Brook  two  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  Little  Ossipee  River. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in  1792. 
Captain  Joshua  Small  was  elected  moderator;  Asa  Edmonds,  town 
clerk;  Captain  Robert  Boody,  Captain  Nicholas  Edgecomb  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Sawyer,  selectmen.  On  April  9  John  Boothbay  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer  and  Jesse  Libby,  constable  and  collector,  with  3  per  cent  for 
collecting.  Fourteen  men  were  elected  as  surveyors  of  highways,  Asa 
Edmunds  as  surveyor  of  land,  Amos  Chase,  surveyor  of  boards.  Among 
the  other  early  officials  were  fence  viewers  and  field  drivers,  wardens 
and  tythingmen,  a  leather  sealer  and  hog  reeves.  Jonathan  Boothbay, 
Benj.  Small  and  Amos  Chase  were  elected  a  committee  to  call  a  min¬ 
ister  to  “preach  out”  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  which  the  town  voted 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel;  twelve  pounds  were  voted  for  town 
charges,  thirty  pounds  for  schools  and  three  hundred  pounds  for 
highway  support. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  in  1793  for  help  on 
the  improvements  that  were  being  made,  and  Ezra  Davis  was  sent  to 
Boston  as  town  agent  with  an  appropriation  of  two  shillings  per  day 
for  twenty-one  days  when  he  returned.  Thirty-five  dollars  were  ap¬ 
propriated  in  1805,  and  the  supply  was  constantly  kept  up  afterward 
through  frequent  indictments  by  the  General  Court  until  the  law 
ceased  to  require  it.  Ephraim  Clark  was  keeper  of  the  magazine  for 
many  years. 

Elections  were  held  in  the  Congregational  meeting  house  from 
its  erection  in  1793  until  1825,  when  they  were  held  alternately  be- 
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tween  this  church  and  the  Free  Will  Baptist  meeting  house  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  A  town  house  was  erected  in  1826  by  Arthur 
Bragdon,  on  the  site  of  the  old  pound.  The  first  marriage  recorded  in 
town  was  that  of  Nathan  Cobb  and  Mary  Sawyer  whose  bans  were 
published  July  8,  1792. 

Cornish,  1794 

Cornish  is  an  English  name  meaning  of,  or  pertaining  to,  Corn¬ 
wall.  Cornwall  lies  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  England, 
bordering  on  Devonshire  at  its  east.  It  is  from  this  latter  shire  that 
many  of  our  early  settlers  came  to  Maine. 

As  in  many  other  Maine  towns,  the  reason  for  the  selection  of 
the  name  is  not  quite  clear.  One  of  the  town’s  historians,  after  long  and 
careful  study,  is  quite  convinced  that  it  was  because  Francis  Small,  the 
first  proprietor  of  the  land,  came  from  the  Cornish  coast;  while  others 
make  Bideford,  England,  his  home.  This  location,  however,  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  Cornish  coast  and  might  have  provided  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  the  naming  of  the  town. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  plantation  had  been 
called  Francisborough  and  Francistown,  from  the  Christian  name  of 
Francis  Small.  He  had  purchased  the  land  from  an  Indian  sagamore, 
Captain  Sunday,  in  consideration  of  two  large  English  blankets,  two 
gallons  of  rum,  two  pounds  of  powder,  four  pounds  of  musket  balls, 
twenty  strings  and  other  small  articles.  Small  afterward  conveyed  a 
moiety  of  his  purchase  to  Nicholas  Shapleigh. 

Francis  Small’s  trading  post,  standing  at  the  juncture  of  the 
Ossippee  Trail  and  the  Pequawket  Trail,  was  established  as  early  as 
1665  or  earlier.  Fur-trading  was  everywhere  a  lucrative  employment 
in  the  early  years  of  our  country.  Furs  were  brought  to  the  trading 
post  from  all  parts  of  the  Ossipee  and  Saco  valleys.  The  Indians 
burned  Small’s  post  to  the  ground.  Tradition  relates  that  Francis 
Small  had  been  forewarned  by  Captain  Sunday  himself  about  the 
event.  This  warning  probably  saved  Small’s  life. 

For  many  years  before  any  white  settlers  came  George  Kezar 
of  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire,  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  game 
which  had  so  long  made  it  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians,  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  hunting  camps  in  various  parts  of  this  section  and  spent  his 
falls,  winters  and  springs  here.  The  plantation  was  an  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  1772. 

The  first  settlers  were  John  Durgin  and  James  Holmes  who 
came  from  Scarborough  in  1774.  The  name  Pumpkintown  was  used 
by  these  first  residents  because  pumpkins  grown  here  were  so  large. 

Following  Durgin  and  Holmes  came  Henry  Pendexter,  who 
located  on  a  little  meadow  half  a  mile  from  Trafton  Pond,  on  its  out- 
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let.  Joseph  Wilson  settled  near  Durgin  and  Holmes;  Robert,  Henry 
and  Asahel  Cole,  John  Chute,  James  Wormwood,  who  settled  between 
Hosac  and  Clark  Mountain,  and  John  Gilpatrick  and  John  Hodgen 
also  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  In  1778  Timothy  Barrows 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  and  built  his  cabin  on  the  old 
Pequawket  Trail  a  mile  south  of  the  Ossipee.  Joshua  Chadbourne 
was  an  early  settler  on  the  Gore;  near  him  was  Joseph  Seavey. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  village  of  Cornish  was  made  by 
Joseph  M.  Thompson,  who  erected  a  log  house  about  1782,  on  the 
south  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the  Park.  He  soon  afterward  built  a 
small  frame  house  a  few  rods  south  of  the  first  house.  From  this  loca¬ 
tion  it  was  moved  to  the  end  of  Kezar  Street.  Some  years  later  Isaac 
Thompson  took  the  adjoining  lot  on  the  river  and  also  built  a  frame 
house.  For  many  years  these  were  the  only  frame  houses  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  Many  other  people  entered  the  town  following  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  increasing  the  population  to  141  in  1790. 

About  1817  Cotton  Lincoln  came  from  Gorham  and  built  a 
store  near  Mr.  Thompson’s  house,  where  he  began  to  sell  goods  and 
deal  in  lumber.  Soon  others  moved  in,  the  post  office  also  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  1832  a  church  was  built  in  the  village.  Elders  John  and 
Levi  Chadbourne,  ministers  of  the  old  Baptist  church,  preached  in 
Cornish  as  early  as  1798.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Smith  held  meetings  in  old  Mr. 
Chadbourne’s  log  house  before  a  church  was  organized.  Mrs.  Betsey 
Barrows  was  an  earnest  preacher.  The  old  meeting  house  was  built  in 
1803  on  a  rock  forming  the  highest  point  near  Pease’s  Corners,  two 
miles  south  of  the  village.  It  was  dedicated  in  1805  and  taken  down 
and  moved  to  the  village  in  1842. 

Litchfield ,  1795 

This  is  the  southernmost  town  in  Kennebec  County.  There  are 
several  attractive  ponds,  glens  and  cascades  in  the  town.  The  planta¬ 
tion  name  of  the  township  was  Smithfield,  from  two  brothers  named 
Smith  who,  together  with  a  Mr.  Tibbetts,  were  the  first  settlers.  Others 
of  the  early  settlers  were  the  Emersons,  Metcalfs,  Hutchinsons,  Lords, 
Potters,  Neals,  Owens,  Dennises,  Snows,  Rogers,  Jewells,  Robinsons, 
and  John  and  Daniel  True,  whose  descendants  have  ever  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  town.  The  land  titles  are  from  the  Plymouth  Company. 
The  town  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1795.  The  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Smithfield  Plantation  asks  “to  become  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Litchfield  or  any  other  form  that  this  Honorable 
Court  Shall  in  thaire  Wisdom  think  Best  and  as  we  in  Duty  Bound 
Shall  Ever  Pray.  Smithfield,  Decern.  31,  1794  .  .  .  The  signatures  of 
the  petitioners  follow. 
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A  note  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  in  Clason’s  History  of  the  T own 
of  Litchfield  states  that  Great  Hampton  was  the  name  originally  in¬ 
serted  in  this  petition  and  that  after  the  bill  incorporating  the  town 
had  had  its  third  reading,  that  name  was  erased  and  Litchfield  in¬ 
serted  without  any  Legislative  action.  Some  members  of  the  General 
Court  doubtless  preferred  the  old  English  name. 

Lichfield,  England,  is  a  cathedral  town  located  in  Staffordshire, 
about  115  miles  from  London.  There  is  a  tradition  that  “Christian 
field”  near  by  was  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  1000  Christians  during 
the  persecutions  of  Maximilian. 

The  first  comers  to  Litchfield,  Maine,  were  hunters.  They  made 
selections  of  lots,  built  cabins,  marked  trees,  hunted  and  fished.  A  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  1776  by  John  Merrill  is  the  earliest  definite  proof  we 
have  of  names,  dates  and  location  of  settlers.  Among  the  names  are 
Benj.  Hinckley,  Eliphalet  Smith,  Barnabas  Baker  and  Benjamin 
Smith.  The  first  two  men  named  were  here  in  1774.  Thos.  Smith, 
who  settled  later  in  1780,  and  Benj.  Smith  bought  claims  of  hunters 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  other  first  comers  did  the  same. 

Difficulties  ensued  between  these  settlers  and  the  proprietors 
who  lived  mostly  in  New  York;  but  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by 
the  settlers  surrendering  one-third  of  their  claims  and  receiving  quit¬ 
claim  deeds  for  two-thirds. 

Samuel  Clark  built  and  settled  here  before  1800.  Some  of  the 
old  names  in  the  Ferren  School  district  were  Richard  Ferren,  John 
Thurlow,  John  Lydston,  Alexander  Gray,  Isaac  Randall,  James  Wil¬ 
liams,  John  Getchell  and  Simeon  S.  Higgins.  General  Dearborn  gave 
the  water  rights  to  the  first  settlers,  but  who  built  the  first  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill  and  when  they  were  built  is  not  known.  Simon  Goodwin 
came  before  1800,  and  the  property  was  known  as  Goodwin’s  Mills 
for  the  next  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Thus  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  towns  in  the  Province 
and  District  of  Maine  adopted  in  a  great  measure  the  names  of  old 
English  towns. 

In  the  earlier  towns,  at  least,  these  English  names  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  English  places  which  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges,  whose  corporations,  as  Andrews  writes,  “were  veri¬ 
table  castles  in  Spain  .  .  .  representing  his  love  of  grandeur  and  his 
sanguine  hope  of  a  large  population  made  up  of  immigrants  from  his 
own  West  Country.” 


CHAPTER  V 


Maine  Towns  Which  Owe  Their 
Names  to  Famous  Englishmen 

Although  for  more  than  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  the  towns  as  they 
were  incorporated  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  names  of  English 
towns,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  names  bestowed 
on  them  became  in  a  greater  degree  those  of  Englishmen.  Often  these 
names  were  given  in  honor  of  men  who  were  friendly  to  the  American 
cause,  Englishmen  who  in  their  lives  of  an  earlier  day  had  shown 
those  same  qualities  of  courage  and  independence  which  the  American 
patriots  admired. 

Edgecomb ,  7774 

A  town  in  Lincoln  County,  Edgecomb  was  originally  settled  in 
1744  by  Samuel  Trask  and  others  in  “several  places.”  Here,  they  and 
other  settlers  lived  undisturbed  for  ten  years,  when  three  claimants 
challenged  their  titles  by  virtue  of  an  Indian  deed.  The  deed,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  definite  boundaries  and  no  actual  possession  had  been 
taken  under  it.  A  lawyer  from  Boston,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  un¬ 
dertook  the  defense  of  the  settlers  without  fee  or  reward.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and  in  compliment  to  his  generosity  the  plantation  was 
called  Freetown. 

As  early  as  1637  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  had  received  from  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  a  tract  of  land  of  8,000  acres  situated  near  Merry- 
meeting  Bay,  then  called  the  Lake  of  New  Somerset.  The  courts,  how¬ 
ever,  ruled  that  the  grant  was  obsolete  and  indefinite  and  that  the  sale 
of  land  to  Wm.  Bowdoin  by  the  Plymouth  Company  was  just  and  legal. 

When  the  town  of  Edgecomb  was  incorporated  in  1774  it 
adopted  the  name  of  the  then  Lord  Mount  Edgecomb  who,  during  the 
crisis  of  the  Revolution,  was  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies. 

Folly  or  Davis  Island  was  so  called  because  the  first  settler 
erected  a  castellated  house,  leaving  the  building  incomplete  in  the 
middle  of  the  thick  forest  fronting  the  river’s  mouth  and  standing  as 
a  monument  to  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  man  who  undertook 
to  build  what  he  was  unable  to  finish. 
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Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  this  first  settler,  Moses  Davis 
came  here  with  his  young  wife,  Sarah  Rolfe,  and  in  the  course  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  improvement  during  many  years  they  gained  a  good 
title.  The  bridge  across  Folly  Bar  was  built  in  1773.  The  original  house 
built  by  Moses  Davis  in  1770  is  still  standing.  It  is  the  oldest  house  in 
Edgecomb  and  the  first  frame  house  built  in  town.  It  faces  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  is  near  the  old  fort.  The  Amory  house  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  Davis  house  and  the  blockhouse  was  built  in  1838  by 
David  Jackins.  About  the  year  1800  Stephen  Parsons  moved  from 
Westport  to  Parsons  Creek,  built  a  house  and  grist  mill,  and  the  only 
carding  mill  in  town.  He  was  the  town’s  first  representative  to  the 
Legislature,  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 

Other  noted  townsmen  were:  Admiral  John  Merry,  Rufus 
Sewell,  Isaac  Poole,  Ebeneezer  Chase,  and  the  families  of  Clifford, 
Burnham,  Cunningham,  Cushman,  Gove,  Huff,  Hutchins,  Dodge, 
Matthews,  Sherman,  Haggett,  Patterson,  Baker,  Williams,  Webber, 
Carlisle,  Preble,  Moore,  Greenough  and  Greenleaf  who  came  from 
Westport,  and  the  Pinkham  family  who  came  from  Boothbay.  Ship¬ 
building  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  Eddy,  on  Deacon’s 
Point  and  on  Folly  or  Davis  Island.  The  old  fort  on  Davis  Island  is  a 
relic  of  the  last  war  with  England.  The  blockhouse,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  land  mark  in  Wiscasset  Harbor,  crowns  a  system  of  earth¬ 
works  on  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  one  of  four  forts  established 
on  the  coast  of  Lincoln  County  in  1808-09  built  by  Major  Moses  Porter, 
who  had  served  in  the  Revolution  and  was  the  oldest  living  engineer 
in  the  army.  The  blockhouse  is  one  of  several  buildings  here  erected 
and  represents  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  substantial  of  that  kind  of 
military  architecture,  octagonal  in  shape,  two  stories  high,  with  an 
upper  overhang.  The  great  pine  timbers  which  support  the  floor  are 
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fifteen  inches  square.  During  the  stay  of  Major  Porter,  he  boarded  at 
the  home  of  Squire  Davis  on  the  island.  Captain  John  Binney  origin¬ 
ally  commanded  the  fort  and  resided  at  a  house  in  Wiscasset  Village. 
The  reservation  is  now  owned  by  the  state. 

Freeport,  1789 

The  sixty-fourth  town  established  in  Maine,  Freeport  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  February  14,  1789.  It  was  previously  called  the  Har- 
raseeket  settlement,  from  the  principal  stream  flowing  through  the 
town.  It  was  the  eastern  part  of  Ancient  North  Yarmouth.  The  place 
was  inhabited  by  settlers  who  came  from  the  parent  town  about  1750. 
If  we  may  believe  some  writers,  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town 
were  admirers  of  Joseph  Addison,  the  English  author,  and  named  the 
town  for  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  character  in  one  of  Addison’s  novels. 
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Others,  including  Williamson,  Maine’s  best  historian,  state  that  the 
name  was  probably  derived  from  the  openness  of  the  harbor. 

Among  the  early  settlers  might  be  noted  James  Lane,  who,  in 
1658,  ventured  a  short  distance  up  Cousins  River,  in  what  became 
southwest  Freeport,  and  received  a  grant  of  land.  About  1660,  John 
Mosier  settled  on  Mosier  (Moge’s)  Island.  Richard  Dummer  oc¬ 
cupied  Pine  Point,  since  changed  to  Flying  Point.  This  latter  name 
was  adopted  since  ducks  and  geese  usually  went  from  one  bay  to  an¬ 
other  by  flying  across  the  point.  Other  early  settlers  who  lived  on  Fly¬ 
ing  Point  Road  were  Thomas  Means,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1756,  the  Merrimans,  the  Trues  and  the  Pettengills. 

Richard  Bray  settled  a  short  distance  south  of  Mr.  Lane,  while 
Nathaniel  Wallis  bought  his  improvement  and  claim  to  the  land  in 
1672.  Wolfe’s  Neck  was  held  and  occupied  by  John  Sheppard  in  1666. 
Amos  Stevens,  son-in-law  of  Wm.  Royal,  joined  him  in  1674.  At  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  King  Philip’s  War,  James  Lane  was 
killed;  but  his  four  sons  fled  with  the  alarmed  settlers,  saving  their 
lives  but  losing  their  homes. 

In  1688  there  was  a  general  outbreak  of  the  Indians,  and  set¬ 
tlement  was  abandoned  until  1722.  John  Shepherd  was  killed  and  his 
son-in-law,  Henry  Wolfe,  came  from  England  and  settled  on  his  claim 
in  1717.  He  received  a  grant  of  sixty-seven  acres  on  Wolfe’s  Neck  and 
Wolfe’s  Island  in  1733.  He  planted  the  first  orchard  in  town. 

South  Freeport  is  the  chief  landing,  three  miles  from  Freeport 
village.  A  portion  of  its  lands  was  deeded  by  General  Jeremiah  Powell 
to  Ammi  R.  Cutler  in  1768  and  to  Joseph  Mitchell  in  1772,  including 
the  business  part,  north  of  Main  Street.  In  1824  when  Samuel  Bliss 
opened  the  old  tavern,  Freeport  was  a  lively  lumbering  center. 

Mast  landing,  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Harraseeket  River, 
was  the  landing  where  masts  were  delivered  from  the  surrounding 
forests  to  the  British  navy.  Abner  Dennison  settled  here  as  early  as 
1656;  Joseph  Lufkin  came  from  Cape  Ann  and  built  his  cabin  near 
the  bridge  about  1778.  Aaron  Lufkin,  a  fisherman,  who  brought  his 
apprentice  John  Griffin,  and  Martin  Anderson  were  also  early  settlers 
at  this  place.  Porter’s  Landing,  at  the  head  of  the  West  Branch,  was 
the  landing  for  Freeport  and  a  place  of  industry.  Here  Porter’s  salt 
works  were  in  activity  in  1793.  A  hundred  yards  above  the  wharf 
there  was  a  tide  mill  for  many  years  previous  to  1820.  South  Freeport 
is  directly  opposite  the  free  port  from  which  the  town  may  take  its 
name.  From  its  earliest  settlement  it  was  made  the  center  of  the  fishing 
trade.  The  Congregational  Church  was  constituted  a  separate  parish 
in  1789.  A  church  had  already  been  erected  in  1774  on  the  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  between  the  village  and  Porter’s  salt  works.  This  was  given 
to  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  pew  ground  on  the  lower  floor, 
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in  1789.  Reverend  Alfred  Johnson  was  ordained  pastor  in  1789.  The 
old  church  was  taken  down  in  1818  and  a  new  one  raised  in  the  vil¬ 
lage;  this  was  burned  when  partly  finished  and  a  second  one  was 
erected  on  the  same  foundation.  Reverend  Alfred  Johnson’s  salary  was 
increased  in  1795  and  he  taught  grammar  school  as  part  of  his  min¬ 
isterial  duty. 

Durham,  1789 

A  part  of  the  Pejepscot  Purchase,  Durham  was  incorporated  on 
February  17,  1789,  its  plantation  name  being  Royalborough  or  Royals- 
town,  from  Colonel  Royal  of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  proprietor.  When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1789,  the  name  of 
the  proprietor  was  not  continued,  but  the  name  of  the  English  town 
which  was  his  home,  Durham,  a  cathedral  town  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  adopted. 

The  first  pioneer  in  Durham,  Maine,  was  Samuel  Gerrish.  He 
came  about  1770  and,  with  others,  brought  forward  the  settlement, 
though  slowly,  after  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  Most  of  the  immediate 
settlers  came  from  Duxbury,  Salisbury  and  Scituate,  Massachusetts, 
and  later  from  Scarborough,  Maine.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
moved  into  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  from  Harpswell,  in  1775, 
and  others  soon  afterward  came  from  Falmouth. 

In  1766  the  Pejepscot  proprietors  voted  that  lands  be  laid  out 
and  cleared  in  the  Plantation  of  Royalsborough  and  a  log  house  be 
built  to  accommodate  the  settlers.  In  1768  they  laid  out  a  “New  Town¬ 
ship  to  be  called  Royalsborough.”  In  1768  Jonathan  Bagley,  Belcher 
Noyes  and  Moses  Little  were  chosen  to  bring  forward  the  settlements 
and  procure  settlers. 

Colonel  Isaac  Royal,  for  whom  the  plantation  was  named,  emi¬ 
grated  from  England  in  1738  with  his  parents  to  Medford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  owned  shares  in  the  Pejepscot  Purchase  of  about  3,000 
acres  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Durham.  He  gave  2,000  acres  of  land 
to  Harvard  to  found  a  professorship  of  law.  For  twenty-two  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  in  Massachusetts.  He 
died  in  England. 

Following  the  coming  of  Captain  Samuel  Gerrish,  about  1770, 
Judah  Chandler  came  into  town  and  built  a  saw  mill  near  where  the 
Runround  Mill  now  stands,  and  in  1773  he  had  quite  a  clearing,  built 
a  house  and  got  his  mill  to  work. 

In  1775  Elijah  Douglass  of  Middleborough,  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
moved  from  Harpswell  Neck  and  settled  in  Royalsborough;  he  also 
owned  much  land.  He  united  with  the  Friends  at  Falmouth.  Ebenezer 
Newell,  the  first  town  clerk,  settled  on  the  rise  of  ground  near  the 
junction  of  the  Freeport  and  Brunswick  roads.  Captain  Joshua  Strout 
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was  a  native  of  Cape  Elizabeth  and  came  to  Royalsborough  before 
1771.  Robert  Plummer,  born  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  arrived  at  Royals¬ 
borough  in  1786. 

Martin  Rourk  came  from  Ireland  in  1773,  when  thirteen  years 
old.  He  served  through  the  war  and  in  1783  came  to  North  Yarmouth 
with  his  commander,  Captain  Lawrence.  In  1788  he  married  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  sister  and  moved  to  Royalsborough  as  its  first  schoolmaster.  In 
1791  he  was  elected  town  clerk,  in  which  office  he  served  sixteen  years. 
His  son,  Honorable  Wm.  D.  Rourk,  held  many  public  offices. 

In  1775  Jonathan  Bagley,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  had  notified  the  inhabitants  of  Royalsborough  to  meet  and  agree 
upon  some  place  for  a  house  of  public  worship.  In  1789  a  committee 
was  chosen  “to  provide  to  finish  the  house.”  On  April  5,  1790,  it  was 
voted  to  pay  Reverend  Abram  Cummings  eighteen  pounds  to  preach 
for  the  year.  The  building  was  almost  finished  then  and  was  afterward 
called  the  Center  meeting  house.  It  was  located  on  the  Freeport  road 
about  one-half  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  earliest  settled  minister 
was  Reverend  Jacob  Herrick  who  preached  in  the  old  Center  meeting 
house  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Among  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  the  town  were  Isaac  Da¬ 
vis,  Isaac  Turner,  Samuel  Gerrish,  John  Vining,  Eben  Woodbury, 
John  McIntosh  and  Elisha  Lincoln.  Among  the  first  Friends  were 
Samuel  Jones,  Joseph  v.id  Caleb  Estes,  Andrew  Pinkham  and  Elijah 
Douglass.  Soon  after,  Samuel  Weare,  Robert  Goddard  and  Silas  God¬ 
dard  moved  from  Falmouth.  They  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  house 
of  Joseph  Estes.  They  built  a  one-story  meeting  house  which  burned 
about  1828,  and  a  brick  church  was  built  soon  after.  In  1810  a  Metho¬ 
dist  church  was  built.  In  about  1840  Durham  was  very  prosperous, 
saw  and  grist  mills  were  on  every  stream.  When  the  first  grist  mill 
came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Plummer,  he  built  the  Free  Baptist 
Church  near  it  at  his  own  expense.  Previous  to  this  a  mill  was  built  on 
Dyer’s  Brook  near  the  bend  by  John  Meyall,  an  Englishman,  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth.  This  was  afterward  converted  into  a 
grist,  shingle,  clapboard  and  stave  mill. 

Camden ,  1791 

The  town  of  Camden,  Maine,  was  originally  called  by  the  In¬ 
dian  name,  Megunticook.  It  lies  on  the  west  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay  in 
Knox  County,  above  the  northeast  section  of  Thomaston.  This  town¬ 
ship,  which  was  part  of  the  Waldo  Patent  and  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Twenty  Associates,  was  surveyed  by  David  Fales  of 
Thomaston  in  1768.  It  was  first  settled  by  James  Richards,  a  resident 
of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  who  came  with  his  family  to  Bristol,  Maine, 
in  1767.  The  next  year  he  came  down  to  the  wilderness  of  this  town- 
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ship  to  cut  ship  timber  at  Megunticook  Harbor.  Charmed  with  the 
place,  he  erected  a  rude  cabin  here,  with  the  determination  to  make 
the  place  his  home.  The  following  spring  he  put  his  family  and  house¬ 
hold  goods  aboard  a  vessel  and  started  for  his  future  residence,  ar¬ 
riving  here  May  8,  1769.  His  cabin  stood  somewhere  on  the  land  lying 
between  Elm,  Mechanic,  Washington  and  Free  streets.  His  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Dodiphar,  joined  him  that  same  year,  built  a  log  house 
and  formed  a  little  neighborhood  which  soon  began  to  grow  and 
flourish. 

The  next  settler  at  the  Harbor  was  Major  Wm.  Minot  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who,  in  1771,  purchased  land  and  water  power  of  the  “Twenty 
Associates”  near  the  mouth  of  Megunticook  River  and  erected  a  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  near  where  the  mill  of  the  Camden  Grist  Mill  Com¬ 
pany  now  stands.  He  also  built  the  first  frame  house  in  Camden,  on 
Chestnut  Street.  Prior  to  the  building  of  Minot’s  grist  mill,  the  set¬ 
tlers  carried  their  grist  to  Warren,  following  spotted  trees. 

In  1785  Minot  deeded  to  Joseph  Eaton  “a  point  of  land  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Megunticook  Harbor  .  .  .  being  the  same  land  granted 
to  Wm.  Minot  by  said  Company,  a.  d.  1771.” 

The  next  settler  is  supposed  to  have  been  Abraham  Ogier,  a 
French  Huguenot  from  Quebec. 

Two  residents  and  patriots  of  the  harbor,  Leonard  Metcalf  and 
Andrew  Wells,  aroused  the  inhabitants  on  tf&  approach  of  the  British 
in  1779,  but  the  enemy  burned  Major  Minot’s  house  and  several  others, 
including  that  of  James  Richards.  They  also  burned  Minot’s  saw  mill, 
but  the  grist  mill  was  saved  through  the  efforts  of  Metcalf  and  Wells. 
These  men  had  served  in  the  Majorbiguyduce  Expedition.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Ulmer’s  force  was  stationed  at  Camden  Harbor. 

Nathaniel  Hosmer  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Camden  and 
his  brother  Asa  soon  followed.  Immediately  afterward  came  Samuel 
Russell  and  John  Sartelle  who  soon  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
In  middle  life  Mr.  Hosmer  moved  to  the  Harbor  and  engaged  in  ship¬ 
building  with  Frederick  Jacobs,  later  returning  to  his  hillside  farm. 
The  Hodgemans  also  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  At  the 
beginning,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  first  settler  came,  set¬ 
tlements  were  begun  in  three  or  four  sections  of  the  town.  Those  who 
came  earliest  to  that  part  of  the  town  which  had  been  annexed  from 
Lincolnville  were  probably  the  Dillinghams  and  Palmers,  from  Bristol, 
Maine.  Some  of  them  came  as  early  as  1782:  probably  Joshua  and 
Lemuel  Dillingham,  who  came  as  early  as  1790  and  their  brother, 
Josiah,  a  few  years  afterward.  They  probably  took  up  their  claims  as 
Revolutionary  War  veterans’  bounties. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1791.  Wm.  Gregory  was  mod¬ 
erator,  John  Harkness,  town  clerk  and  first  selectman;  Wm.  Gregory, 
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second  selectman;  Wm.  Mcglathery,  third,  and  Paul  Thorndike,  con¬ 
stable.  In  1794  a  post  office  was  established  and  Joseph  Eaton  was 
postmaster.  It  was  in  1798  that  the  first  church  was  organized  by  the 
Free  Will  Baptists  at  West  Camden  and  the  first  meeting  house  was 
built  in  1799  on  the  northerly  side  of  Elm  Street. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1791  it  received  the  name 
of  Charles  Pratt,  Lord  Camden  (1714-1794)  of  Devonshire,  England, 
a  parliamentary  friend  of  the  colonists  in  the  Revolution,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  taxation  of  English  colonies  in  America. 

Sidney ,  1792 

This  Kennebec  County  town  recalls  the  name  of  the  English¬ 
man,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  the  sixteenth  century,  noted  both  as  an  au¬ 
thor  and  a  gentleman.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  his  courage  and  gal¬ 
lantry  on  the  field  of  battle  that  he  is  honored  today.  In  1586  he  was 
in  command  of  the  English  troops  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  assist  in  freeing  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  At  Tutphen  the 
English,  with  a  greatly  inferior  number  of  troops,  gained  the  victory, 
but  at  the  price  of  the  loss  of  their  commander.  After  one  horse  was 
shot  from  under  him,  he  mounted  another  and  continued  the  fight.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  history,  he  denied  himself  a  cup  of  cold  water,  saying:  “His 
need  is  greater  than  mine.”  Williamson,  in  commenting  on  the  name  of 
the  town,  calls  it  “a  name  famous  in  English  history.” 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  Sidney,  Maine,  was  John  Marsh 
whose  grant  was  dated  1763.  The  outlines  of  a  blockhouse  and  stock¬ 
ade  are  still  distinct  on  the  bluff,  not  far  from  where  his  house  was 
built.  Next  south  of  John  Marsh  was  Esquire  Abial  Lovejoy,  a  promi¬ 
nent  pioneer.  Two  miles  south  of  the  Marsh  grant  was  that  of  Levi 
Powers  which  was  sold  in  1783  to  Jethro  Gardner,  and  then  in  1791  to 
Anthony  Faught,  who  came  from  Germany  to  avoid  service  in  the 
army. 

Among  the  old  residents  were  Ruel  and  Samuel  Howard,  Peres 
Hamlin,  Reuben  Pinkham,  Fred’k  and  Jacob  Faught,  Deacon  Edmund 
Hayward,  David,  Elisha  and  Luther  Reynolds,  Barnabas  Thayer, 
Benj.  Dyer  and  his  son  Jonathan,  a  surveyor,  Colonel  Wm.  and  Dea¬ 
con  Paul  Bailey,  Jeremiah  Thayer  and  his  son  Timothy. 

Many  of  the  early  saw  mills  were  built  on  or  near  the  river  road. 
The  Thayer  Brook  was  the  most  southerly  stream  affording  water 
power.  On  its  banks  were  two  saw  mills,  one  owned  and  operated  by 
John  Sawtelle  and  his  son  Nathan;  the  other  was  nearer  the  river  and 
was  owned  by  Willard  Bailey  and  John  Sawtelle  who  had  a  small 
shipyard  making  schooners  of  100  tons  and  under,  the  only  boatbuild¬ 
ing  done  in  Sidney.  Saw  and  grist  mills  were  built  on  Hastings  Brook; 
a  tannery  was  built  soon  after  1800  on  the  north  side  of  Hastings 
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Brook;  carding  and  cloth  dressing  mills  were  also  built;  saw,  grist  and 
shingle  mills  were  built  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

David  Smiley  kept  the  first  tavern  on  the  river  road  where  the 
first  town  meeting  gathered  in  1792. 

Alfred,  1794 

This  town  was  at  first  the  north  parish  of  Sanford,  and  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in  1794,  its  name  honored  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  England’s  Saxon  king  of  the  Ninth  Century. 

In  the  little  town  of  Wantage,  Berkshire,  England,  where  Al¬ 
fred,  justly  called  the  Great,  was  born  about  848,  there  is  the  following 
inscription  on  his  statue: 

Alfred  found  learning  dead  and  he  restored  it, 

Education  neglected  and  he  revived  it, 

The  laws  powerless  and  he  gave  them  force, 

The  Church  debased  and  he  raised  it, 

The  land  ravaged  by  a  fearful  enemy 
From  which  he  delivered  it. 

Alfred’s  name  will  live  as  long, 

As  mankind  shall  respect  the  past. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  at  Alfred,  Maine,  were  made 
about  1770.  The  territory  of  the  town  was  included  in  several  quit¬ 
claim  deeds  purchased  from  the  Indian  chiefs  by  Major  Wm.  Phillips 
in  1761  and  1764. 

The  first  settler  was  Simeon  Coffin  of  Newbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  pond  in  1764.  Other  settlers 
soon  followed.  It  is  said  that  Coffin  dwelt  for  a  time  in  an  Indian  wig¬ 
wam.  There  was  no  white  man’s  dwelling  at  that  time  within  seven 
miles  of  him.  He  was  a  shipwright  who,  having  been  reduced  to  penury 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  purchaser  of  a  vessel,  sought  a  shelter  for 
himself,  aged  father  and  two  brothers,  Stephen  and  Daniel,  in  the 
wilderness.  These  last  three  and  Daniel  Giles  arrived  in  1767.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Moses  and  David  Stevens.  Beyond  these  settled  soon 
after  Daniel  McDaniels,  succeeded  by  David  Hubbard  and  Andrew 
and  his  son  John  Noble. 

From  Somersworth  came  George  D.  Moulton.  Next  to  him  was 
James  Harvey  and  still  farther  south  was  Jeremiah  Eastman,  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  whose  father,  Daniel  Eastman,  and  five  brothers  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  settled  a  few  miles  south. 

Alfred  became  a  half-shire  town  in  1802  and  a  shire  town  after 
1803.  Its  courthouse  contains  not  only  the  oldest  continuous  court 
records  in  the  United  States,  dating  back  to  1635,  but  also  the  “Gor- 
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geana  Charter,”  the  original  document,  bearing  the  signature  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  of  England  chartering  Gorgeana  (York)  in  1641. 

Hampden,  1794 

The  eighty-seventh  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine  was 
Hampden,  now  in  Penobscot  County,  which  was  settled  in  1767  and 
named  Wheelersburg  in  honor  of  its  first  settler  who  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sowadabscook  Stream  and  built  mills  there.  Some  other 
early  settlers  were  Elihu  Hewes,  Richard  Cary,  Samuel  Cary,  Joshua 
Pomroy,  John  Crosby,  Abner  Crosby,  Goodin,  Andrew  and  Elisha 
Grant  and  John  Emery.  In  1787,  came  Amos  Dole,  Simeon  Gorton, 
Freeman  Knowles,  Nathaniel  Hopkins,  Reuben  Newcomb,  Simon 
Smith,  Nathaniel  Myrick,  James  and  Jonathan  Philbrook,  Achelaus, 
Nathaniel  and  Joshua  Harding,  Alisha  and  Daniel  Higgins. 

The  earliest  emigrants  were  from  Cape  Cod.  Disturbed  by  the 
English  after  their  occupation  of  Biguyduce  in  1779,  the  settlers  re¬ 
tired  with  their  families  through  the  woods  to  the  Kennebec  and 
thence  to  Woolwich  and  Falmouth.  Returning  to  the  place  in  1783, 
they  resumed  the  settlement  of  the  area;  and  in  1796,  the  township  was 
surveyed  and  lotted  by  Ephraim  Ballard  and  every  inhabitant  received 
a  lot  of  100  acres.  If  one  had  been  a  settler  before  1784,  he  paid  six 
dollars;  but  if  afterward  and  before  January  1794,  he  paid  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  The  residue  of  the  town  was  assigned  to  General  Knox  by  the 
government  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  patent. 

Martin  Kingsley  of  Hampden,  (Harvard,  1778)  a  man  whom 
the  people  delighted  to  honor,  had  settled  in  Hardwick,  Massachusetts, 
which  he  represented  in  the  Legislature,  become  embarrassed  by  the 
Georgia  land  speculations  and  moved  to  Hampden  about  1799.  He  was 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  Senate  and  Congress,  and  Judge  of  Probate  for  Penobscot  County; 
and  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Hampden  in  1801, 
1803,  and  1806. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1794  it  was  named  for 
John  Hampden,  the  young  Buckingham  squire  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  England  who  protested  against  the  forced  loan  of  Charles  I.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  that  career  of  patriotism  which  has  made  his 
name  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  and  lover  of  liberty. 

“I  could  be  content  to  lend,”  he  said,  “but  fear  to  draw  upon 
myself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year 
against  those  who  infringe  it.” 

Addison,  1797 

Addison,  located  in  Washington  County,  was  the  one  hundred 
and  ninth  town  established  in  the  District  of  Maine.  It  was  settled 
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about  1779  and  was  organized  as  a  plantation  known  as  “Number  Six 
west  of  Machias.”  It  was  then  called  Pleasant  River  and  also  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  on  February  14,  1797, 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  elegant  English  writer,  Joseph  Addison. 

From  his  early  teens,  Addison  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer, 
an  author  of  poetry  and  chronicler  of  travels,  as  well  as  a  government 
official.  The  Tatler,  Spectator  and  Guardian,  periodicals  started  by 
Steele,  owed  their  celebrity  in  a  great  measure  to  the  contributions  of 
Addison.  The  harmony  of  his  sentences  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  pol¬ 
ished  language  have  made  him  a  model  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
correct  and  elegant  style.  Some  lover  of  the  works  of  this  graceful 
English  author  must  have  been  among  the  proprietors  or  early  settlers 
of  this  small  Maine  town. 

The  Bangor  Historical  Magazine  gives  the  following  inhabi¬ 
tants  —  men,  women  and  children  —  on  April  27,  1778,  the  entire 
number  being  213:  David,  Wilmot  and  Wilmot  Wass,  Jr.,  (the  senior 
Wilmot  Wass  is  credited  with  being  at  the  present  Addison  in  1763), 
Joseph  and  Joseph  Tibbetts  Jr.,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Margaret,  Isaiah  and 
Joseph  Nash,  Jr.,  Widow  Knowles,  Wm.  Ingersoll,  Edmund  Stevens, 
Seth  Norton,  John  Hall,  Daniel  and  George  Tenney,  Gowen  and 
Joseph  Wilson,  John  Bucknam  (who  is  believed  to  have  been  here  in 
1763),  Owen  McKenzie,  Moses  Wooster,  Nathan  Whitney,  Wm.  Mc- 
Causland,  Obadiah  Allen,  Noah  and  Wm.  Mitchell,  Nathaniel  Cox, 
Nehemiah  Small,  Richard  Coffin,  Joseph  Drisko  and  Joseph  Drisko, 
Jr.,  Moses  Plummer,  David  Will  and  Daniel  Look.  The  name  of  Par- 
rit  Leighton,  son  of  Samuel  who  came  from  Falmouth  in  1760  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Indian  River,  Addison,  is  that  of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  from 
whom  the  Leightons  of  this  vicinity  are  descended. 

Harrington ,  1797 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  when  David  Dunbar  was  the 
surveyor  of  the  King’s  woods  and  had  obtained  a  royal  instruction  and 
proclamation  by  which  the  entire  Province  of  Sagadahoc  was  given 
into  his  hands,  he  set  himself  to  settle,  superintend  and  govern  it.  He 
laid  out  the  territory  between  the  Sheepscot  and  the  Muscongus  into 
three  townships  to  which  he  affixed  the  names  of  three  Englishmen, 
noblemen  and  writers:  Townshend  (now  Boothbay)  ;  Harrington  (the 
southern  and  largest  part  of  the  present  town  of  Bristol)  and  Walpole 
(now  Nobleborough  and  the  upper  part  of  Bristol).  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  for  whom  this  last  township  was  named,  was  Prime  Minister  of 
England  from  1676  to  1745. 

Later,  when  the  name  of  Harrington  was  no  longer  in  use  for 
the  present  town  of  Bristol,  it  was  bestowed  for  a  period  of  four  months 
upon  Augusta,  Maine’s  present  capital.  When  the  name  was  discarded 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  it  was  selected  for  Maine’s  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirteenth  town,  the  present  Harrington  in  Washington  County. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  this  Maine  town  were  Benjamin 
Wallace,  Jonathan  Small  and  Joseph  Sawyer.  Colonel  Joseph  Wallace 
Jr.,  who  resided  on  the  old  homestead  in  Harrington  was  a  prominent 
citizen  and  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in 
1797.  Other  pioneers  are  given  under  Milbridge,  which  was  set  off  in 
1848. 

Anson ,  1798 

Anson,  Maine’s  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  town,  bears  the 
name  of  Lord  George  Anson  of  a  distinguished  English  family.  It  was 
Plantation  Number  One  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec  River  (and 
at  various  times  was  called  Brookfield,  Seven  Mile  Brook  Plantation 
and  Titcomb  Town,  the  latter  for  Surveyor  Titcomb,  in  1793)  and 
was  incorporated  in  1798.  In  1845,  the  town  was  divided  and  North 
Anson  was  established  from  the  northern  portion,  but  a  reunion  of  the 
parts  took  place  in  1855.  It  had  been  settled  early,  about  1772,  by 
adventurers  pushing  up  the  river  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec. 

In  North  Anson,  the  first  settler  was  Major  John  Moor  who 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  came  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  estab¬ 
lished  his  home  and  built  saw,  grist  and  fulling  mills  on  the  Carrabas- 
set  and  died  in  1809.  He  was  one  of  the  Londonderry,  Scotch- Presby¬ 
terians.  Other  settlers  whose  names  are  not  known  came  soon  after 
Moor.  In  1795  Dr.  Beazer  Bryant  came  as  first  physician;  the  second 
was  Dr.  George  W.  Stickney. 

Other  early  settlers  were  W.  R.  Flint  from  Gray,  Ira  Doolittle, 
and  the  Spaulding  and  Bunker  families.  Doolittle  was  the  first  prom¬ 
inent  business  man.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Henry  F.  Getchell  who 
became  a  great  lumberman,  and  Wm.  Marshall,  a  lawyer.  In  1800  the 
first  store  was  opened  by  Daniel  Stewart  in  North  Anson.  Major  Moor 
had  kept  a  sort  of  tavern. 

The  first  members  of  the  North  Star  Masonic  Lodge  in  1813 
were  William  Haskell,  David  H.  Raymond,  James  Collins,  Jesse  Wil¬ 
son,  Simeon  Cragin,  Jonas  Heal,  D.  H.  Norton,  Wm.  Paul,  Nathan 
Hanson,  Joel  Fletcher,  Lemuel  Wilson,  Jr.,  Andrew  McFadden,  Elihu 
Norton,  James  Wright,  Joseph  Haskell,  Jerry  Hilton,  William  Drum¬ 
mond  and  William  Walker. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Rodney  Collins.  One  of  the  early 
unique  factories  was  a  shank  factory,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  known  in 
the  world. 

Morris  Fling  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  town  of  Anson. 
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Hollis ,  1798 

This  town  was  a  part  of  the  tract  purchased  by  Small  and  Shap- 
leigh  from  the  Indians  in  1664.  Their  trading  house  stood  about  ten 
miles  above  Saco  River  Lower  Falls.  The  town  was  first  known  as  a 
part  of  Little  Falls  Plantation  and  settlements  probably  began  along 
the  Saco  River  within  its  limits  in  1753.  The  township  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  name  of  Phillipsburg  in  1798  in  honor  of  Major  Wil¬ 
liam  Phillips.  In  1811  it  was  changed  to  Hollis  since  Phillipsburg  was 
“too  long  to  write  and  too  hard  for  the  younger  ones  to  pronounce.” 
Seven  men  were  elected  in  1810  to  select  “a  shorter  name  and  a  more 
appropriate  one.” 

As  to  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  Hollis,  authorities  are  dis¬ 
agreed.  It  may  have  been  named  for  a  New  Hampshire  town,  but 
many  think  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
whose  family  name  was  Hollis  and  who  was  known  as  a  friend  to  the 
American  Colonies.  The  town  was  sometimes  called  “Rope  Walk,”  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  long  and  narrow. 

The  first  plantation  meeting  was  held  in  1781  at  the  house  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  near  the  old  fort  built  in  1728  as  a  trading  post 
south  of  Union  Falls,  now  Dayton.  The  moderator  was  Joseph  Chad- 
bourne;  clerk,  Zebulon  Gordon;  assessors,  Joseph  Chadbourne,  George 
Hooper  and  Joseph  Weller,  Jr.  Among  the  arrivals  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  plantation  and  previous  to  1790,  were  Caleb  Cook  (who 
gave  his  name  to  the  stream  which  was  made  the  dividing  line  when 
the  new  town  of  Dayton  was  formed  in  1854) ,  Joshua  Warren,  Captain 
Joseph  Dyer,  Phineas  Downs,  Benj.  and  Robert  Haley,  Wm.  Deering, 
John  Poak,  Caleb  Look,  Enoch  Parker,  Humphrey  Dyer,  Thomas 
Rogers,  Isaac  Robinson,  Isaac  Drew,  Lieut.  Benj.  Haley,  Christie  Gil- 
patrick  (who  opened  a  tannery  soon  after  his  arrival),  Thomas  Red- 
Ion,  Stephen  Bean,  Richard  Palmer,  Joseph  Googins,  Ichabod  Cousins, 
Lieut.  Moses  Atkinson,  Gideon  and  Robert  Edgcomb  and  Ichabod 
Gould.  Among  the  later  arrivals  were  Wm.  Wadlin,  John  Harvey  and 
Elisha  Wight. 

Albany ,  1803 

Perhaps  the  name  of  a  former  town,  now  only  a  township, 
might  be  interesting.  The  township  was  settled  about  1800  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  1803.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  James  Stuart,  Duke  of 
York,  afterward  James  II,  King  of  England,  whose  Scottish  title  was 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  In  1664,  when  the  King  of  England  granted  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  the  Dutch  territories  on 
the  river  Hudson  in  New  York,  he  caused  all  the  region  in  Maine  ex¬ 
tending  between  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  grants,  to  be  inserted  in  the  charter  to  James.  This  was  designated 
as  “The  Territory  of  Sagadahoc.”  It  was  formerly  called  the  plantation 
of  Oxford  in  1792. 

The  first  individual  owners  of  the  land,  as  shown  by  a  deed  to 
a  tract  of  land  sold  by  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands, 
now  constituting  the  Albany  township,  were  nearly  all  from  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  proprietors’  meetings  were  held  at  Isaac 
Blunt’s  tavern. 

The  proprietors  showed  much  diligence  in  improving  the  roads 
and  offering  great  inducements  to  settlers.  In  December  of  1792  it  was 
agreed  to  give  Benj.  Procter  a  gore  of  land  lying  in  Range  II  if  he 
“would  erect  a  saw  mill  in  the  town  of  Oxford  in  one  year  and  main¬ 
tain  it  for  ten  years.”  In  1799  he  was  given  a  piece  of  land  for  keeping 
the  mill  in  good  repair,  showing  that  at  least  one  mill  was  erected  in 
1793;  this  was  at  Lynch’s  Mills.  In  1797  ten  dollars  were  voted  and 
Nathan  and  Jonathan  Abbott,  Jr.,  were  chosen  to  purchase  books  for 
a  library. 

We  do  not  know  who  was  the  first  white  man  to  settle  here; 
some  of  the  proprietors  probably  came  as  early  as  1792.  To  Abner 
Holt  is  accorded  the  felling  of  the  first  tree  of  the  settlement.  John 
Foster,  Abner  Holt,  a  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Jacob  Chandler  came  in 
an  early  spring  (the  year  is  uncertain)  from  their  home  in  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  and  after  surveying  and  improving  the  township  re¬ 
turned  home,  bringing  their  families  the  following  spring.  Deacon  Asa 
Cummings  came  with  a  party  of  settlers  in  1798.  He  reared  a  family  of 
fourteen  sons  and  daghters. 

In  1800  the  plantation  numbered  sixty-nine.  It  was  organized 
under  plantation  government  in  1802,  with  Asa  Cummings  as  mod¬ 
erator  and  Uriah  Holt,  plantation  clerk.  These  two  men,  with  Abner 
Holt,  were  chosen  assessors  and  Stephen  Holt,  treasurer. 

In  1802  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  in¬ 
corporation.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
name.  The  first  decision  was  to  use  the  plantation  name,  Albany,  then 
in  1803  the  voters  decided  on  Montgreen.  The  following  May  Albany 
was  rechosen.  The  first  town  meeting  was  September  19,  1803. 

Well  down  to  the  nineteenth  century  well-known  Englishmen 
were  complimented  by  the  bestowal  of  their  names  upon  Maine  towns. 

Alexander,  1825 
Baring,  1825 

Two  towns  in  eastern  Maine,  one  of  which  has  now  lost  its  or¬ 
ganization,  honor  an  Englishman,  Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Ashburton. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Wm.  Bingham  of  Philadelphia,  a  large  land- 
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holder  in  Maine.  As  British  Ambassador,  Ashburton,  with  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  settled  the  question  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Boundary  of  Maine  in  1842. 

The  town  of  Alexander  was  settled  about  1810.  Coolidge  and 
Mansfield,  in  their  History  of  New  England,  name  the  following  as 
among  the  first  to  make  Alexander  their  home:  Solomon  Perkins, 
Caleb  Pike,  George  Hill,  A.  Bohanan,  Wm.  D.  Crockett,  Paul  Morse, 
Cyrus  Young  and  Samuel  Cottel.  They  came  principally  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  titles  to  their  lands  were  obtained  from  Colonel  John 
Black,  an  Englishman,  the  agent  of  the  Bingham  land.  When  Mr. 
Black-  was  quite  young,  he  had  entered  the  great  banking  house  of 
Hope  and  Co.,  in  London,  as  a  clerk.  Mr.  Wm.  Bingham,  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Bingham  land  in  Maine  was  in  London  in  1799  and 
employed  Mr.  Black  to  come  to  this  country  as  clerk  for  General  Da¬ 
vid  Cobb  of  Gouldsborough,  agent  for  the  estate.  On  the  resignation 
of  General  Cobb,  Black  succeeded  him,  remaining  in  this  position  until 
1850. 

Both  Alexander  and  Baring  were  incorporated  in  1825,  at  the 
time  when  Alexander  Baring  was  made  Lord  Ashburton. 

Ephraim  Abbott,  a  Congregational  minister  to  this  section  of 
Maine,  gives  us  a  picture  of  these  towns  in  1811.  His  diary  records  that 
on  July  24  of  that  year:  “In  No.  6  (Baring)  &  7  (Alexander)  there 
are  18  families  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  persons  old  and  young 
.  .  .  .  I  had  promised  Esq.  Vance  a  few  days  before  the  lecture  that  I 
would  come  and  preach  and  he  sent  information  to  all  the  families  in 
the  township.”  In  March  of  1812,  the  preacher  again  wrote:  “Dined 
at  Mr.  Day’s  in  township  No.  6  (Baring)  called  on  the  families  of 
Mess  (rs)  Scott.  In  No.  7  (Alexander)  called  on  Mr.  Eli  Sprague  .  .  .  . 
30th  visited  in  No.  6  (Baring)  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Perkins  family.” 

At  Baring  Mr.  Wm.  Vance,  a  large  landowner,  had  built  a  large 
mansion.  A  mill  was  erected  for  him  in  1805-06,  and  many  mills,  a 
brickyard  and  tan  yard  were  also  built  and  were  prosperous  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Since  1941,  Baring  has  been  an  organized 
township. 

Wellington,  1828 

The  southernmost  township  of  Bingham’s  Kennebec  Purchase 
was  named,  on  its  incorporation  in  1828,  in  honor  of  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  Previous 
to  the  date  of  incorporation  it  had  been  called  Bridge’s  Town,  in 
honor  of  an  early  proprietor.  The  township  was  lotted  out  by  J.  P. 
Bradbury.  In  1814  James  Knowles  moved  into  the  western  part  of  the 
township.  He  was  soon  followed  by  David  Staples,  and  the  next  year 
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J.  B.  Porter  and  John  Ward  joined  them.  About  1819  or  1820,  a  set¬ 
tlement  was  begun  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  adjoining  Parkman, 
and  from  this  time  there  was  a  gradual  increase.  In  1821  Mr.  Isaac 
Hutchings  came  into  town  and  soon  became  one  of  its  prominent 
citizens.  A  saw  mill  was  built  quite  early  by  John  Davis  at  Wellington 
Corner,  and  some  time  after  a  grist  mill  was  put  in  operation  on  the 
same  falls.  John  and  Cotton  Weeks  also  put  a  mill  above  this  on  the 
same  stream,  and  in  1826  Henry  Carleton  built  a  saw  mill  on  the 
stream  which  now  bears  his  name,  so  that  there  were  three  mill  sites 
in  different  places.  About  1826  Levi  Merrill  opened  the  first  store 
in  town,  at  the  Corner. 

Henry  Carleton  was  town  clerk  and  a  selectman  for  many  years. 
Byron ,  1833 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Oxford 
County,  forming  an  angle  projecting  into  Franklin.  The  early  name  of 
the  town  was  Skillerton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1833,  and  named  for 
the  English  poet,  Lord  George  Gordon  Byron,  whose  death  had  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  years  previously  in  1824. 

The  oldest  book  of  records  in  the  town  is  dated  June  30,  1821, 
when  the  place  was  called  Plantation  No.  8.  The  people  held  their 
first  town  meeting  to  elect  town  officers  on  March  18,  1833.  A  John 
Stockbridge  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  called  the  meeting.  William 
Badger  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Byron.  Lieutenant  John  Stockbridge, 
who  was  evidently  the  leader  in  the  little  community,  served  in  the 
Revolution,  enlisting  from  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  married  Anna 
Leavitt,  daughter  of  Joseph  Leavitt  of  Turner,  Maine,  a  lineal  des¬ 
cended  of  John  Leavitt,  who  came  from  England  to  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1628.  Their  first  three  children  were  born  in  Dix- 
field,  Maine,  while  the  remaining  four  children  were  born  in  Planta¬ 
tion  Number  8  between  1816  and  1829,  which  places  the  arrival  of 
the  family  in  the  present  town  of  Byron  between  1814  and  1816. 

Records  also  show  families  of  Richard  and  Mary  Merrill  and 
Abraham  and  Ruth  Reed.  To  the  Merrills  were  born  Joshua  Mitchell 
in  1813  and  John  H.  in  1815;  and  to  the  Reeds,  Priscilla  and  Octavia 
in  1821  and  1824.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Reed  occurred  in  1825. 

Rangeley,  1855 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of 
Franklin  County.  It  was  incorporated  in  1855,  receiving  at  that  time 
the  name  of  an  English  squire  who,  having  emigrated  to  New  York,  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  the  tract  now  called  Rangeley.  Here,  in  1825,  he 
tried  to  reproduce  the  English  system  of  landlord  and  tenant.  He  found 
little  sympathy  with  his  project,  but  persevered  with  his  plan,  erect- 
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ing  mills  and  opening  roads  and  thus  securing  rapid  development  of 
the  flourishing  settlement.  He  erected  a  two-story  mansion  of  good 
architecture,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  for  his  accomplished  family. 

Some  of  the  settlers  grazed  cattle  and  they  soon  found  a  near-by 
market  for  any  surplus.  When  lumbering  increased,  there  was  ready 
market  for  their  hay.  The  Niles  and  Toothaker  families  are  peculiarly 
worthy  of  mention  for  their  exertions  in  developing  the  latent  resources 
of  northern  Franklin. 

Rangeley  resided  at  the  lake  for  about  fifteen  years,  observing 
in  his  social  life  much  of  the  form  and  ceremony  of  the  English  nobil¬ 
ity.  On  the  death  of  his  daughter,  he  moved  to  Portland  and  thence  to 
North  Carolina. 

The  original  settlers  of  Rangeley  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Hoar  who  had  taken  a  brood  of  eight  into  Rangeley  in  1817.  By  1825 
other  families  had  come  to  this  little  settlement:  the  Rowes,  the 
Thomases,  the  Kimballs  and  the  Quimbeys,  in  the  order  named. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Maine  Towns  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Which 
Bear  the  Names  of  English  Towns 

Memories  of  English  towns  continued  to  dominate  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  newer  towns  of  the  District  of  Maine  af¬ 
ter  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Leeds ,  1801 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  town  to  be  incorporated 
was  Leeds,  in  our  present  Androscoggin  County.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1779  by  Thomas  and  Roger  Stinchfield.  The  land  was 
claimed  by  the  Pejepscot  proprietors  and  a  township  was  laid  out  by 
one  of  them  in  1789-81  and  called  Littleborough  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Moses  Little,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  one  of  the  largest  proprietors. 

The  Stinchfields  were  soldiers  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
They  were  daring  hunters  and  trappers  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  this  vicinity  through  their  hunting  trips.  They  brought  goats  and 
household  tools  during  the  winter  of  1779  and  raised  corn  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  during  the  summer.  With  the  addition  of  venison  and  maple 
sugar,  their  families  were  provided  with  a  means  of  subsistence  on 
their  arrival  in  June,  1780.  The  Stinchfields  bartered  with  the  Indians 
for  furs  and  won  their  kindness  by  fair  dealing  and  acts  of  generosity. 

Their  father,  John,  was  the  English  emigrant  who  settled  suc¬ 
cessively  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Gloucester,  Maine. 
He  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  England,  in  whose  honor  the  Maine  town 
was  named. 

Of  the  other  early  settlers  of  Leeds,  Maine,  Oliver  Otis,  of 
Scituate,  came  in  1792;  he  and  his  bride  moved  into  a  log  house, 
which  they  exchanged  for  a  framed  one  in  1797.  In  1782  Jerah  Fish 
had  arrived  with  a  large  family  of  boys  who,  as  carpenters,  became  a 
great  help  to  the  early  settlers.  That  same  year  Thos.  Millet  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Lane,  also  with  large  families,  aided  the  little  settlement.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  an  immigration  began  which  added  numbers  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Among  these  were  Bishops,  Gilberts,  Lathrops  and  Leadbetters. 
Many  Revolutionary  soldiers  came  in,  poor  in  money,  but  with  hardy 
constitutions  and  a  rare  working  capacity. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  called  by  John  Chandler  and  held 
at  the  house  of  Solomon  Millett  on  April  6,  1801.  Dr.  Abiel  Daily  was 
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chosen  clerk  and  treasurer;  John  Whiting,  Daniel  Lathrop,  Oliver 
Otis,  selectmen  and  assessors;  James  Lindsey,  collector.  Fence  viewers, 
surveyors  of  boards,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  were  also 
selected.  In  1807,  it  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  petition  the  General 
Court  for  the  incorporation  of  a  canal  between  the  Androscoggin  and 
Kennebec  waters;  also  that  town  meetings  be  held  at  the  Baptist  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  $8  be  paid  for  its  use.  The  house  was  built  in  1806. 
Jesse  Lee  preached  Methodism  here  in  1794,  although  the  meeting 
house  was  not  built  until  1851.  The  Quakers  in  1807  erected  a  meet¬ 
ing  house  on  Quaker  Ridge  —  it  was  moved  twice  and  about  1869 
was  torn  down,  the  society  having  become  extinct. 

John  Jennings  built  the  first  saw  mill,  a  small  affair,  about  1790 
at  West  Leeds,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  three  sons.  However,  he  also 
accommodated  his  neighbors.  A  fulling  mill  was  afterward  built  near 
by.  The  second  saw  mill  was  built  in  1804  by  Thos.  Mitchell  and  Elias 
and  Peter  Lane.  Andrew  Cushman  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  1814  on 
the  privilege  at  West  Leeds.  A  saw  mill  was  also  built  in  1817.  Eben 
Mason  built  the  second  grist  mill  on  the  same  stream  :n  1816  —  he 
was  also  the  first  blacksmith.  Samuel  Moore  put  up  a  small  tannery  in 
1814  and  also  made  shoes  —  there  were  other  tanneries  as  well.  The 
earliest  merchants  were  the  Indian  traders,  the  Stinchfields.  The  first 
traders  as  we  know  the  term  were  Stephen  Welcome  in  the  southwest, 
Wm.  Turner  in  the  southern  part  of  Leeds,  and  Cyrus  Simpson  and 
Solomon  Lothrop  at  South  Leeds.  The  town  was  early  interested  in 
agriculture.  When  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin  visited  Wm.  Gilbert  in 
1796,  he  told  of  the  amount  of  bread  stuff  and  flax  raised.  Leeds  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Androscoggin  towns  to  hold  a  fair. 

A  von,  1802 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  returned  soldiers  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were  seeking  homes  in  the  undeveloped 
lands  of  Maine,  Plantation  Number  2  in  Abott’s  Purchase,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sandy  River  in  the  first  range  of  townships,  our  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Avon,  was  being  explored. 

Even  before  1784  this  plantation  was  settled  by  Joshua  Soule 
from  Damariscotta  River  and  Captain  Perkins  Allen  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Moses  Dudley,  Ebenezer 
Thompson,  Mark  Whitten,  Thos.  Humphrey,  Charles  Dudley  and 
Samuel  and  Jesse  Ingreham. 

The  Sandy  offered  abundant  power  for  mills  and  fertile  soil 
for  farms.  The  settlement  was  familiarly  called  Upper  Town  from  its 
relation  to  two  other  towns,  now  Phillips  and  Strong,  then  Lower  and 
Middle  Towns,  on  the  Sandy  River.  The  area  included  in  the  present 
town  of  Avon  was  surveyed  by  Samuel  Titcomb  in  1793. 
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Educated  as  these  early  emigrants  were,  they  found  in  this 
beautiful  scenery  of  Maine  mountains  and  rivers  a  similarity,  as  they 
thought,  to  the  Shakespearian  country  of  England.  So  when  the  town 
was  named,  the  meaningful  old  name  of  the  “Shakespeare  Avon”  was 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  following  were  residents  of  Sandy  River  Upper  Town  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1790:  Thomas  Humphries,  Moses  Dudley, 
Ebeneezer  Thompson,  Perkins  Allen,  Charles  Church,  Daniel  Ingram, 
Eliphalet  Dudley,  Samuel  Sprague,  Joshua  Soule  and  Isaac  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Surry ,  1803 

Another  beautiful  old  English  name  is  retained  in  the  town  of 
Surry,  a  village  located  on  the  west  bank  of  Union  River  in  Hancock 
County.  Surry,  Maine,  was  Township  Number  Six  in  the  grant  of  the 
first-class  townships  to  David  Marsh  and  359  others  in  1762.  These 
townships  were  to  be  located  severally,  six  miles  square,  in  a  regular 
contiguous  manner  between  the  Penobscot  and  Union  rivers. 

The  grantees  bound  themselves  to  certain  conditions,  among 
them  the  settlement  within  each  township  of  sixty  Protestant  families 
within  six  years  after  obtaining  the  King’s  approbation,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  as  many  dwelling  houses,  at  least  eighteen  feet  square;  the  fitting 
for  tillage  of  300  acres  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house  and 
settlement  of  a  minister.  There  were  reserved  in  each  township  one  lot 
for  parsonage  purposes,  another  for  the  first  settled  minister,  a  third 
for  Harvard  College  and  the  fourth  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Surry  was  first  settled  about  1767.  Pioneers  were  from  Cheshire, 
New  Hampshire,  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  Berwick,  Maine.  The 
first  English  settlers  were  Symonds,  Weymouth  and  James  Flye.  An¬ 
drew  Flood,  Sr.,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  came  from  Cheshire,  New 
Hampshire,  and  erected  a  log  cabin  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  East 
Surry.  In  March  of  1791  he  was  chosen  the  first  juror  from  Surry  to 
serve  at  court  in  Castine.  Moses  Hammond,  the  first  trial  justice  re¬ 
ceiving  his  appointment  from  Governor  King,  settled  near  “the 
Floods.”  In  1784  at  “No  man’s  Cape,”  as  Newbury  Neck  was  called, 
there  were  a  number  of  settlers  from  “Old”  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 
The  Clarks,  Treworgys,  and  Youngs  are  descendants  of  men  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Old  Newbury. 

Other  early  settlers  were  John  Patten,  a  Mr.  Hopkinson,  Wil- 
brahim  Swett,  Matthew  and  James  Ray,  Samuel  Joy,  Isaac  Lord,  He- 
zekiah  Coggins  and  Leonard  Jarvis. 

The  last  named  and  his  brother  Philip,  who  were  brothers  of 
Boston  merchants,  began  to  buy  up  land  as  early  as  1770  from  the 
original  grantees  and  from  the  state,  and  by  1800  were  the  largest 
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landholders  in  Maine  except  for  the  Bingham  estate.  Leonard  Jarvis 
represented  the  eastern  division  in  Congress  from  1831  to  1837. 

A  letter  from  John  Ross  of  Surry,  now  Ellsworth,  to  General 
David  Cobb,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  con¬ 
cerns  the  name  of  the  town  of  Surry.  Ross  was  a  Scotchman  who  had 
come  to  Ellsworth  about  1790,  and  after  the  purchase  of  the  Bingham 
estate  had  become  an  agent  for  General  Cobb. 

The  letter  is  dated  “Union  River  25  January  1803.”  After 
speaking  of  the  weather  and  a  few  news  items,  he  continues:  “Our 
plantation  has  sent  a  petition  to  get  incorporated  the  name  I  cannot 
like  very  well,  nor  am  I  alone  in  my  opinion,  could  you  get  it  called 
Kent  or  Surry  or  indeed  any  short  name  of  your  choice,  twould  be 
more  acceptable.” 

Evidently  his  desire  was  carried  out,  for  the  town  became  Surry 
after  the  English  town  which  he  suggested.  The  name  was  even  short¬ 
ened,  since  the  spelling  of  the  English  town  is  Surrey. 

Albion ,  1804 

This  town,  located  in  our  present  Kennebec  County,  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  names.  It  was  called  Freetown  in  1802.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1804  under  the  name  of  an  English  parliamentary 
general  of  the  eighteenth  century,  named  Fairfax. 

Later  the  name  was  changed  to  Lygonia,  a  title  which  had  been 
borne  by  a  grant  in  Maine  called  the  Plough  Patent,  by  way  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 

Since  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Albion  came  from  York 
County  where  this  early  patent  was  located,  they  may  have  desired  to 
perpetuate  the  name.  Since  1824  the  town  has  borne  the  title  of  Al¬ 
bion,  the  ancient  name  of  England.  Albion,  Maine,  was  established 
as  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  town  in  the  state. 

The  settlement,  according  to  Varney,  was  some  time  prior  to 
1790  when  there  were  about  six  families:  the  weight  of  evidence  being 
that  the  Reverend  Daniel  Love  joy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  the 
first  settler.  The  principal  body  of  water  in  the  town  is  Lovejoy  Pond, 
on  whose  southern  shore  is  the  site  of  the  Lovejoy  homestead  where 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  anti-slavery  leader  and  pioneer  in  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  was  born.  His  words,  “As  long  as  I  am  an 
American  citizen  and  as  long  as  American  blood  runs  in  these  veins, 
I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  speak,  to  write  and  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  I  please  on  any  subject,  being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country 
for  the  same,”  are  engraved  on  the  monument  to  his  memory  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  where  he  lost  his  life  while  defending  his  press  against  a  mob. 

The  six  families  who  were  in  the  present  town  of  Albion  in 
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1790  were  the  Crosbys,  Shoreys,  Prays  and  Libbeys,  as  well  as  the  Love- 
joys.  Robert,  the  first  of  the  Crosbys,  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  pond. 
The  Drakes  located  on  Drake  Hill  about  the  same  time. 

Other  original  settlers  were  Benj.  and  John  Webb,  John  Fall, 
James  Hanscom,  who  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  pond,  Jonathan 
Cammett,  Gibbs  Tilton,  Deacon  Stephen  Hussey,  Dennis  Getchell, 
near  the  Unity  line,  Southard  Phillips  and  Samuel  Stackpole. 

Windsor,  1809 

Here  again  in  Kennebec  County  is  an  old  English  name  which 
was  not  adopted  until  1822.  When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1809, 
it  was  under  the  name  of  Malta,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Mal¬ 
tese  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  1820  this  name  was  changed 
to  Gerry  in  honor  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1810  to  1812  and  the  fifth  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
serving  in  1813-14.  The  name  Windsor  is  the  name  of  the  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily  of  England,  taken  from  Windsor  Castle  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  the  symbol  of  monarchy  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Empire 
turn  in  love  and  loyalty. 

Probably  the  first  settler  in  our  present  Windsor,  Maine,  was 
Walter  Dockindoff  who  came  from  Bristol  about  1790  and  settled  a 
mile  west  of  Windsor  Corner,  where  he  set  the  first  orchard  in  the 
town.  The  house  which  he  erected  is  one  of  the  oldest  frame  buildings 
in  the  town.  Quite  an  exodus  followed  Dockindoff  from  Bristol. 
Thomas  Le  Ballister  took  up  a  tract  of  300  acres  in  the  southeastern 
section. 

Edw.  Trask  erected  a  frame  house  and  Joseph  Trask  also  set¬ 
tled  here.  Mr.  Le  Ballister  built  a  log  cabin  where  the  roads  intersect 
at  Le  Ballister  Corner,  in  1793,  and  some  ten  years  later,  built  a  frame 
dwelling  there.  The  chimney  was  laid  with  the  first  bricks  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Windsor. 

After  Le  Ballister  came  Prince  Keene,  John  Lynn,  Benj.  Hilton, 
Joseph  Hilton,  Joseph  Linscott  and  Abraham  Merrill.  Keene  settled 
one  mile  south  of  Windsor  Creek;  John  Lynn  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  settled  here  in  1803.  Joseph  Hilton  was  one  of  the  early 
teachers,  and  Joseph  Linscott  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Damariscotta ; 
the  home  which  he  built  is  one  of  the  very  old  buildings.  Abraham 
Merrill  came  from  Yarmouth,  Maine.  He  was  here  at  a  very  early 
date,  perhaps  next  to  Dockindoff. 

A  long  and  severe  controversy  ensued  here  between  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  settlers;  and  in  an  attempt  by  the  settlers  to  retain  their 
lands,  the  surveyor  employed  by  the  proprietors  was  shot  in  1809  by  a 
party  of  men  disguised  as  Indians.  Strange  as  it  appears,  the  supposed 
malefactors  were  acquitted. 
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St.  Albans ,  1814 

The  name  St.  Albans  has  both  a  religious  and  political  signifi¬ 
cance  in  English  history,  although  I  like  to  think  that  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  little  village  here  in  Maine  in  1814,  when  they  adopted 
the  name  of  the  English  town,  knew  that  St.  Albans,  England,  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people.  There,  in  1213,  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  St.  Albans  was  convened  by  King  John  as  a  jury  from  all 
England  to  assess  the  damages  of  the  clergy.  This  meeting  was  the 
germ  of  the  future  House  of  Commons,  it  furnished  a  precedent  for 
producing  the  Charter  of  Henry  the  First  and  was  at  once  welcomed 
as  a  base  for  needed  reforms.  This  finally  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
the  Magna  Charta  in  1217,  the  Great  Charter,  to  which  from  age  to 
age  patriots  have  looked  back  as  the  basis  of  English  liberty.  St.  Albans, 
whose  name  this  English  town  bears,  was  the  first  English  martyr. 

The  first  mention  that  we  have  of  the  town  of  St.  Albans, 
Maine,  is  the  selling  of  the  territory  with  surrounding  towns  to  John 
Warren,  of  Boston,  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1799. 
It  was  probably  settled  by  a  Mr.  Hackett  who  came  with  his  family 
and  built  a  log  house  on  Hackett’s  Hill.  Thos.  Skinner  was  one  of  the 
earliest  traders.  The  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  issued  by 
Benj.  French,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  Joseph  Dearborn,  freeholder  and 
inhabitant  of  the  town  of  St.  Albans. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Abraham  Moor. 

Hartland  was  the  part  of  St.  Albans  where  the  first  house  was 
erected  by  Stephen  Hartwell,  who  also  put  up  the  first  saw  mill  in  the 
village  which  later,  in  1820,  became  Hartland. 

Martin  Bradford  and  his  wife  came  from  Readfield,  cleared  a 
farm  and  erected  buildings.  Nicholas  F.  Bragg  was  from  Sidney  and 
settled  on  the  Cross  Roads  Place.  David  C.  Braley,  who  came  about 
1825  from  Hallowed  and  cleared  a  farm  of  about  170  acres  on  the 
Harmony  Road,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Aroostook  War.  James  Bigelow 
came  from  Bloomfield  and  settled  on  a  farm  on  the  crossroad  now 
known  as  the  Old  Bigelow  Place.  Eleazer  Crocker,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  early  settlers,  came  from  Greene  and  was  sent  as  a 
Representative  to  the  Legislature. 

Guilford,  1816 

The  name  Guilford  is  borne  by  an  English  town  and  county 
seat  of  Surrey  on  the  Wey  river,  twenty-nine  miles  southwest  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  one  of  Alfred’s  possessions  and  then  of  his 
son,  Ethelwald.  Lord  North  was  Earl  of  Guilford. 

The  town  of  Guilford,  Maine,  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Piscataquis  County  and  was  one  of  the  townships  conveyed  to 
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Bowdoin  College.  Elder  Robert  Low,  Deacon  Robert  Herring  and 
Michael  Webber,  of  New  Gloucester,  purchased  several  rights  of  Bow¬ 
doin  College  and,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  selected  and  lotted  them. 
This  done,  the  college  sold  single  lots  to  settlers,  and  so  it  went  on  until 
the  settling  land  was  nearly  all  purchased.  The  lotting  was  done  by  A. 
Greenwood.  In  June  1804,  while  their  fathers  were  selecting  their 
tracts,  Robert  Low,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Herring,  Jr.,  came  and  took  up 
the  two  lots  on  the  river  westward  of  Low’s  bridge  and  there  felled  the 
first  opening.  In  1805  Low  and  Herring  raised  the  first  crop  of  com 
and  potatoes  in  town  and  built  their  log  houses. 

This  season  others  selected  lots,  felled  openings  and  prepared 
them  for  a  burn.  Nathaniel,  John  and  Isaac  Bennett  and  J.  Everton 
were  among  these.  Robert  Low,  Jr.,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  his  family 
in  1806  and  Robert  Herring,  Jr.,  came  with  his  family  about  three 
weeks  later.  Three  Bennett  boys  came  at  the  same  time  and  during 
the  next  summer,  Nathaniel  and  John  Bennett  and  I.  B.  Wharff,  in 
the  employ  of  Isaac  Bennett,  were  busy  on  their  respective  lots  raising 
corn  and  wheat  and  preparing  cabins  for  their  families. 

Toward  autumn  Captain  J.  Bennett  returned  to  New  Glou¬ 
cester  and  drove  down  a  loaded  oxcart,  leading  a  young  cow.  When 
winter  came  the  Bennett  men  returned  to  New  Gloucester  and  left 
three  of  their  sons,  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  lived  on 
hulled  corn,  boiled  wheat,  roasted  potatoes  and  milk.  In  March,  1807, 
the  families  arrived.  Soon  other  families  came  and  a  saw  mill  was 
built. 

The  place  was  called  Lowstown  from  its  first  settler.  When  the 
settlement  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  men,  they  held  a  formal  meeting, 
choosing  officers  and  passing  such  rules  and  regulations  as  good  order 
and  good  feeling  in  the  settlement  required.  In  1812  it  was  organized 
into  Plantation  No.  6,  7th  Range.  In  1816  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  incorporation  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  Flu¬ 
vanna.  The  act  was  granted,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Guilford. 
As  in  other  cases  in  both  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  no  valid  reason 
appears  for  the  change  of  name  except  that  the  Legislature  so  ordered 
it. 

The  two  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  town  were  Robert  Low, 
the  first  settler,  and  Captain  Joseph  Kelsey.  Low  was  a  man  of  native 
endowments,  well  educated  for  his  day,  of  unflinching  integrity  and  of 
stern  morality.  He  was  town  clerk,  selectman,  and  a  long-time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  committee.  Kelsey  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  and  was  Representative  to  Maine’s  first  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  was  several  times  re-elected,  twice  a  senator,  twice  a  county 
commissioner,  Indian  agent  and  postmaster.  He  also  held  many  town 
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offices  and  was  a  trustee  of  Foxcroft  Academy.  His  son,  Joseph  L., 
was  engaged  in  surveying  the  public  lands. 

Cumberland ,  1821 

The  town  is  located  in  Cumberland  County  from  which  it  de¬ 
rived  its  old  English  name.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  North  Yarmouth. 

John  Philips,  a  native  of  Wales,  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town. 
Here  he  erected,  on  a  point  of  land  fifty  feet  above  the  mussel  beds, 
a  stone  house  or  garrison  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  In  1640  he  sold 
his  garrison  to  George  Felt  of  Malden,  Massachusetts,  who  made  his 
home  here  and,  in  1643,  completed  his  title  of  the  land  by  repurchase 
from  Thomas  Gorges.  After  the  Indian  outbreak  of  1676,  Mr.  Felt  re¬ 
turned  to  Malden. 

Captain  Walter  Gendell  lived  here  near  the  shore,  next  the 
Falmouth  line,  as  early  as  1665.  John  Plaice  bought  a  piece  of  land  be¬ 
tween  Gendell  and  Felt  extending  northward  to  the  creek.  Captain 
Gendell,  the  first  to  return  after  the  peace  of  1678,  built  a  strong  house 
of  heavy  timber  calculated  to  withstand  savage  attacks.  A  man  of  in¬ 
trepid  bravery  and  business  ability,  he  was  appointed  by  Thos.  Dan- 
forth,  the  province  president  of  1680,  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
make  plans  for  re-settlement  and  lay  out  homes  in  a  manner  most 
capable  of  defense  against  the  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  sawing 
lumber  at  the  falls  from  1681  until  he  lost  his  life  in  1688  while  heroi¬ 
cally  relieving  a  band  of  his  beseiged  workmen.  In  1681  Anthony  Brac¬ 
kett  and  George  Pearson  had  been  appointed  to  lay  him  out  a  farm 
of  200  acres,  where  he  had  built  a  house  and  begun  a  settlement  which 
was  soon  abandoned  after  1688. 

In  1723  Wm.  Scales,  son  of  the  Wm.  Scales  who  was  killed  in 
1678,  had  reoccupied  Scales  Point  on  Broad  Cove  and  erected  a  strong 
garrison  for  the  defense  of  himself,  James  Buxton,  Matthew  Scales, 
Joseph  Felt,  Francis  Wyman  and  James  Nichols.  The  same  year  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  soldiers  to  de¬ 
fend  the  garrison.  Wm.  Scales  Jr.,  father  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Scales,  was  killed  at  Royall  River  and  his  family  taken  captive; 
his  son-in-law  Captain  Weare  recovered  the  family  four  years  later. 
Joe  Weare,  his  son,  became  a  famous  Indian  scout  and  fighter.  The 
Gendell  farm  was  regranted  John  Smith  of  Boston.  John  Powell  built 
a  saw  mill  at  the  falls,  now  known  as  Felt’s  Falls,  near  the  old  stone 
fort  of  Mr.  Phillips.  Previous  to  the  laying  out  of  lots  by  Phineas  Jones 
in  1732,  a  school  lot  and  two  farms  for  John  Powell  and  John  Dabney 
had  been  preserved  on  Broad  Cove.  The  balance  of  the  coast,  except 
the  Gendell  farm,  had  been  laid  out  in  lots  of  ten  acres  each  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Jeremiah  Moulton  and  Benjamin  Flagg.  Those  back  from  the 
shore  contained  more  land.  The  main  part  of  the  town  is  comprised 
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in  the  “one  hundred  acre  lots  west  of  Royall’s  River”  laid  out  by 
Phineas  Jones  in  1732  and  drawn  in  1733. 

Dover >  1822 

The  township  of  Dover  in  Piscataquis  County  was  purchased 
of  Massachusetts  about  the  year  1800  by  Hallowed  and  Lowell  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  for  Charles  Vaughn  and  John  Merrick  of  Hallowed,  Maine,  from 
whom  the  present  titles  are  derived.  Sometime  before  1799  Abel  Blood 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  made  a  clearing.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  by  Eli  Towne  of  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  who 
came  in  1803.  In  1812  it  was  organized  as  Plantation  No.  3  and  in 
1822  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Dover,  in  honor  of  Dover, 
England,  from  which  its  proprietors,  the  Vaughns,  had  come.  Dover, 
Maine,  was  united  with  Foxcroft,  Maine,  on  March  1,  1922,  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  which  was  approved  March  23,  1915,  and  became 
effective  March  1,  1922. 

The  proprietors  belonged  to  a  wealthy,  highly  cultured  and 
well-connected  family  in  England.  It  was  thought  that  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  they  aided 
the  poor,  hard-working  settlers  by  building  a  meeting  house  and  giv¬ 
ing  land  for  common  purposes. 

The  Towne  family,  Thomas  and  his  three  sons:  Moses,  Eli  and 
Abel,  resided  in  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  and  it  appears  that  Moses 
had  bargained  with  Abel  Blood  for  a  part  of  his  land  on  the  north 
side  of  Piscataquis  River.  In  1801  trees  must  have  been  felled  on  the 
land,  for  Thomas  and  Moses  and  probably  Eli  Towne  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1802  raising  a  crop  on  it  and  enlarging  the  opening.  Thomas 
and  Moses  remained  through  the  winter  and  Moses  and  Francis  Chase 
made  maple  syrup,  living  on  hulled  corn  and  maple  syrup  through 
the  winter. 

Eli  Towne  and  his  family  came  in  the  spring,  from  Temple, 
New  Hampshire  to  Portsmouth,  then  to  Bangor  by  boat.  From  there 
he  walked  to  Kenduskeag,  then  to  Levant,  then  to  Charleston,  then  to 
their  log  cabin  on  the  Piscataquis  River.  Mrs.  Towne  rode  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  no  road,  no  bridge,  only  a  spotted  line  to  guide  her.  They 
arrived  May  8,  1803.  Moses  Towne  sold  out  his  interest  on  the  Blood 
purchase  to  his  brother,  Eli,  who  also  bought  the  larger  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Blood  land  on  which  he  and  his  father  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives,  turning  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields,  build¬ 
ing  a  dam  and  mills. 

In  the  spring  of  1804,  Abel  Blood,  Lyford  Dow  and  Moses 
Towne  probably  brought  in  their  families  and  in  1805  John  Spauld¬ 
ing  moved  his  family  from  Norridgewock  into  a  log  cabin  near 
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Towne’s.  In  March  John  Dow  moved  his  wife  and  child  all  the  way 
from  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  on  an 
ox  sled.  Thomas  Towne  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  hence  his  sharp¬ 
shooting  made  him  a  mighty  hunter  in  this  howling  wilderness.  Eli 
Towne  was  a  blacksmith,  which  trade  was  of  great  use  to  him  and  his 
neighbors.  Jonas  Longley  took  up  the  northwest  corner  lot  of  Dover 
and  felled  trees  as  early  as  1806,  and  Mr.  Fifield,  a  brother-in-law,  be¬ 
gan  on  the  adjoining  lot.  In  1808  Mr.  Zachariah  Longley,  father  of 
Jonas,  came  and  settled  on  the  lot  that  his  son  had  taken  up.  He  had 
been  a  fifer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  this  year  good  crops  were 
harvested  and  several  advanced  steps  were  taken  in  the  settlement. 

Richmond ,  1823 

This  town,  located  in  Sagadahoc  County,  includes  the  site  of 
Fort  Richmond,  which  was  built  at  that  place  about  1719.  This  was  a 
government  trading  post  situated  near  the  river.  It  was  neither  very 
large  nor  firmly  constructed  and  was  dismantled  in  1754. 

When  the  town  of  Richmond  was  set  off  from  Bowdoinham  in 
1823,  it  took  the  name  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  named  in  honor 
of  the  English  Duke  of  Richmond  (1734-1806)  who  was  in  favor  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  on  the  terms  of  independence.  The  early 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Richmond  were  not  permanent  settlers  but  merely 
traffickers. 

The  earliest  white  settlers  in  the  present  town  of  Richmond 
came  in  1629.  The  settlement  consisted  of  a  trading  post,  established 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  famous  patent  was  obtained  from  the 
Plymouth  Company  by  the  Kennebec  Company. 

There  cannot  have  been  any  permanent  settlement  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  although  there  were  fishing  stations.  In  1776  Rich¬ 
mond  as  a  part  of  Bowdoinham  had  perhaps  ten  voters. 

The  locality  now  known  as  Richmond  Village  was  first  named 
White’s  Landing  in  honor  of  Barzille  White  who  settled  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  1835  he  had  a  partnership 
with  Israel,  father  of  the  famous  Washburn  family  at  Livermore. 

White  kept  a  store  and  surveyed  the  wood  and  bark  that  was 
hauled  to  the  landing  for  shipment.  His  house,  built  in  1806,  now  in 
the  rear  of  the  Southard  Block,  is  the  oldest  house  in  Richmond  Vil¬ 
lage.  Dr.  Tupper,  White’s  father-in-law,  was  a  man  of  property  and 
at  one  time  was  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  In  1813  there  were  two 
buildings  at  White’s  Landing.  Five  years  later  there  were  eight.  At  this 
time  Captain  James  Carney  came  to  Richmond.  From  1818  White’s 
Landing  continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  Wm.  Gardiner,  a  son  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Hallowed  Gardiner,  was  one  of  the  early  well-known  residents  of 
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Richmond.  In  1824  he  built  a  large  house  at  White’s  Landing,  which 
for  many  years  was  occupied  by  Judge  B.  F.  Tallman.  The  growth  of 
Richmond  Village  was  not  rapid  until  after  the  year  1825.  The  first 
church  built  in  the  town  was  erected  in  1828  and  known  as  “the  yel¬ 
low  meeting  house,”  or  Union  Church.  By  1825  Richmond  had  well- 
built  roads  and  prosperous  schools. 

Oxford ,  1829 

This  is  the  southeastern  town  of  the  eastern  expanse  of  Oxford 
County.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Hebron  or  Shepherdsfield,  from 
which  it  was  separated  in  1829,  and  was  often  called  West  Hebron  or 
Craigie’s  Mills.  The  first  settlements  were  made  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Revolution  by  emigrants  from  Worcester,  Ipswich,  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  other  Massachusetts  towns.  When  it  was  incorporated  in 
1829,  the  old  English  name  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  located  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  Still  standing  is  Craigie’s  tavern,  famed  as  the  vil¬ 
lage  inn  in  stagecoach  days,  where  the  finest  bar  in  this  area  was  kept. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  the  dream  of  Andrew  Craigie  as  told 
by  King  in  the  Annals  of  Oxford  is  comparable  to  that  of  many  an 
Englishman  or  American  who  felt  that  here  in  Maine  he  might  make 
the  ideal  home  for  a  gentleman  farmer. 

He  expected  much  from  his  land  in  Hebron  and  spent  great 
sums  of  money  in  improving  it,  erecting  buildings  and  making  use  of 
the  water  power  for  the  lumber  and  grain  mills  which  he  erected.  Here 
he  built  up  a  prosperous  business.  As  the  population  increased,  separa¬ 
tion  from  Hebron  seemed  best,  since  the  distance  from  the  original 
center  made  business  connections  inconvenient. 

Among  the  names  of  the  first  officeholders  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
corporation  were  Sam’l  H.  King,  Jairus  S.  Keith,  Wm.  C.  Whitney, 
Jacob  Tewksbury,  Cyrus  Shaw,  Dan  Perry,  Ebenezer  Holmes,  Giles 
Shurtleff  and  Alonzo  King. 

Acton ,  1830 

This  town  was  formerly  the  western  part  of  the  plantation  of 
Hubbardstown  and  the  town  of  Shapleigh  from  which  it  was  separated 
in  1830.  It  was  named  Acton  from  an  English  town,  now  a  part  of 
greater  London. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  part  of  the  town  now  Acton,  Maine, 
were  started  in  the  autumn  of  1776.  Three  men,  named  Benjamin  Ki- 
mens,  Clement  Steel  and  John  York,  with  their  families,  moved  into 
the  neighborhood  now  called  “the  Corner.”  Captain  William  Rodgers, 
a  proprietor  of  note  and  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  built  a  bridge  across 
the  narrows  of  Mousam  Pond  and  built  a  house  about  the  same  time. 
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The  bridge  was  built  previous  to  1776,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  mov¬ 
ing  to  his  home  is  not  known. 

Among  the  permanent  settlers  were  Joshua  Brackett  who  came 
in  1778  and  made  the  first  opening  at  South  Acton  Corner,  John 
Hussey  who  settled  half  a  mile  southwest,  and  Gershom  Ricker  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  who  settled  half  a  mile  beyond  in  1779. 

The  first  mill  in  the  town,  a  grist  mill,  was  built  on  the  Salmon 
Falls  River  near  Wakefield  in  1779  by  Joseph  Parsons.  For  this  and 
other  services,  he  was  rewarded  200  acres  of  land  in  the  third  range  of 
rights  by  the  proprietors.  In  February  of  that  year  Paul  Farnham,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  three  sons:  Dummer,  Ralph  and  Paul, 
came  from  Lebanon  and  settled  near  each  other  in  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  town.  In  March  John  Woodman  from  Farmington,  New 
Hampshire,  settled  north  of  the  Farnhams;  Daniel  Hurd  came  the 
same  year  and  located  on  the  hill  a  mile  south  of  South  Acton. 

About  1776  John  Burnham  Hanson  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
a  landholder,  cut  out  a  road  for  the  proprietors  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  and  passed  north  of  Kimen’s,  Steel’s  and  York’s 
places  to  the  Ossipee  River.  The  road  began  at  the  Lebanon  line.  From 
the  above  date,  settlers  came  in  rapidly.  The  name  Hubbardstown 
came  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  named  Hub¬ 
bard.  A  grist  mill  was  built  at  the  place  now  called  Emery’s  Mills,  in 
1779.  In  1789  the  town  of  Shapleigh  was  divided  into  two  parishes: 
East  and  West.  Acton  was  the  East,  and  in  1830  an  act  incorporating 
the  town  was  passed. 

BecLdington,  1833 

Beddington  in  Washington  County  also  bears  an  old  English 
name,  that  of  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Mitcham  parliamentary  di¬ 
vision  of  Surrey,  about  ten  miles  from  London.  From  the  fourteenth 
century,  Beddington  Park  was  the  seat  of  the  Carews;  it  is  mainly  a 
residential  district. 

Beddington,  Maine,  was  a  part  of  the  Bingham  Purchase  and 
shows  the  influence  of  the  English  and  Scotch  agents  in  its  naming. 

The  first  people  to  locate  in  this  present  town  were  from  Jones¬ 
boro,  Maine.  They  are  listed  in  the  town  records  as  Israel  Dorman, 
Amasa  Farnsworth,  Jonah  Noyes,  John  Schoppe,  and  George  Whitney, 
all  from  that  town.  Joseph  Libbey  came  from  Gouldsborough,  Maine. 

They  held  their  first  meeting  to  elect  officers  on  March  25, 
1844.  No  dates  are  available  as  to  when  these  first  settlers  came. 

The  town  is  located  on  the  so-called  Air  Line,  the  shortest  route 
between  Calais  and  Bangor.  Originally  planned  in  1838-39  to  carry 
the  soldiers  to  the  border  in  the  Aroostook  War,  it  remained  unfinished 
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until  about  1857  when  it  was  opened  as  a  mail  route.  Travelers  passed 
over  the  route  with  uneasiness,  fearing  wolves  and  bandits. 

The  old  Schoppe  House  in  Beddington,  now  the  post  office, 
was  for  many  years  the  stopping  place  for  stage  coaches.  Here  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis,  later  President  of  the  Confederacy,  is  said  to  have  lived 
the  summer  of  1857  while  visiting  his  friend  Alexander  Bache,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  at  that  date. 

Cambridge,  1834 

This  is  the  farthest  northeast  town  of  Somerset  County.  It  was 
separated  from  Ripley  and  named  for  Cambridge,  England,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  University.  The  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Rip¬ 
ley  and  Cambridge  is  Main  Stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Sebasticook 
River. 

The  following  story  is  told  concerning  the  naming  of  the  town: 
In  1834  when  Cambridge  was  separated  from  Ripley,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Hooper  in  Cambridge.  His  daughter  was 
given  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  name  of  the  town.  This  she  did, 
calling  it  Cambridge  from  the  English  town  about  which  she  had  been 
reading  a  story. 

The  village  lies  between  Furguson  Stream  and  Cambridge  Pond. 
It  was  settled  about  1804  by  Joseph  Tyler,  Noah  Littlefield,  Jacob 
Hatch  and  Mr.  Kimball.  Soon  afterward  came  many  others.  The  ter¬ 
rible  fire  of  1825  damaged  homes  and  property  of  settlers. 

The  first  store  was  built  by  Guerny  and  Buzzell  in  the  latter’s 
house;  the  second,  by  David  Bailey  in  1831.  In  1828  Mr.  Bailey  was 
appointed  postmaster.  Mr.  Isaac  Hooper,  already  mentioned,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  settlers;  coming  from  Lewiston  in 
1824.  He  was  prominent  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  town  and  deacon 
of  the  church  for  many  years;  he  cleared  a  farm  out  of  the  wilderness 
and  one  of  his  sons  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Elias  Hatch  came  from  Greene  to  Harmony,  then  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  He  was  a  cooper 
by  trade.  David  Bailey  was  prominent  in  the  development  of  the  early 
milling  industry  in  which  Nathan  Clark  played  a  part.  The  latter 
bought  the  mill  privilege  in  the  village;  the  dam  was  a  crude  affair  of 
wooden  poles,  but  he  built  a  stone  dam  which  stood  for  seventy  years. 
The  first  mill  was  a  saw  and  grist  mill  combined,  operated  by  these 
two  men.  Later  Clark  took  the  grist  and  Bailey  the  saw  mill. 

Alton,  1844 

The  town,  known  originally  as  Township  No.  3,  was  bought  of 
the  Indians  and  a  part  of  it  ceded  to  Waterville  College  in  1815  by  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  afterwards  a  part  of  Argyle 
Plantation,  before  being  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1844. 

Argyle  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1839,  taking  only  a  part  of 
Argyle  Plantation.  Alton  was  never  a  part  of  Argyle  Town,  but  was  the 
west  part  of  Argyle  Plantation. 

The  oldest  highway  in  the  town,  Bennoch  Road,  starts  at  Orono 
and  follows  a  gravelly  ridge  or  horseback  from  Orono  to  Medford  in 
Piscataquis  County,  traversing  the  east  side  of  the  town  from  north  to 
south.  A  deed  written  in  1815  gives  to  John  Bennoch  in  consideration 
for  services  rendered,  “the  opening  and  making  a  road  through  the 
Commonwealth  lands  from  Pushaw  Stream  near  Penobscot  River  to 
Piscataquis  River,  5000  acres  of  land  laid  out  in  lots  of  one  hundred 
acres,  each  lot  bounding  on  said  road.” 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  land  deeded  to  John  Bennoch  was 
that  the  grantee  should  settle  thirty  families  on  the  land  in  six  years. 

Stephen  Tourtelotte  came  in  1818  and  built  the  first  cabin; 
in  1821  or  1822,  Amiel  Rand  came  into  town  bringing  his  sons  Hiram, 
James  and  Joel,  all  of  whom  lived  for  some  time  in  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  near  LaGrange.  John  Averill  and  his  wife  Nancy  were 
from  Searsmont,  coming  among  the  earliest  settlers  and  locating  near 
the  Mansell  Pond  Section.  His  granddaughter,  the  poetess  Anna  Boyn¬ 
ton  Averill,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Birch  Stream. 

George  H.  McKechnie  came  from  Athens,  Maine,  in  1833.  He 
was  prominent  as  a  lumberman  and  farmer,  held  many  town  offices 
and  was  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  Trial  Justice  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years,  and  was  a  very  successful  and 
prosperous  man. 

The  first  clergyman,  Elbridge  Wellington,  born  in  1796,  came 
from  Massachusetts.  Abraham  Mansell  moved  here  as  a  young  man, 
established  a  tavern  near  his  home  and  a  farm  near  the  pond  which 
bears  his  name. 

While  the  origin  of  the  name  Alton  appears  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful,  the  word  is  undoubtedly  English  and  may  have  been  given  from 
the  English  town  Alton  in  Southhampton,  England. 

Stockton  Springs ,  1857 

This  town  in  Waldo  County  derived  its  name  from  Stockton  on 
Tees,  a  seaport  town  in  Durham,  England.  Miss  Faustina  Hichborn 
adds  the  following  in  explanation  of  the  naming  of  the  town : 

In  1856,  chiefly  from  political  antagonism  a  movement 
for  the  division  of  the  town  of  Prospect  was  inaugurated  and 
at  the  September  election,  N.  G.  Hichborn  was  selected  to  at- 
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tend  to  the  matter,  since  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  division  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  extreme  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Feb.  1857,  the  name  Stockton  being  given  to  the  newly 
incorporated  town.  Mr.  Hichborn  had  suggested  the  name  be¬ 
cause  the  location  of  Stockton,  Maine  was  markedly  similar 
to  that  of  Stockton,  England.  In  1889  the  name  of  Stockton, 
Maine  was  changed  to  Stockton  Springs  in  the  expectation 
that  a  certain  spring  might  prove  of  commercial  value. 

Fort  Point  is  included  in  the  town  and  took  its  name  from  a 
fort  built  there  by  Thomas  Pownall,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1759,  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier.  Some  vestiges  of  the  fortification 
may  still  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Maine  Towns  Whose  Names  Are  of 
French  and  Irish  Origin 

The  ambitions  of  the  French  to  possess  this  continent  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  their  first  attempted  settlement  at  St.  Croix 
in  1604  is  recorded  in  a  few  of  Maine’s  towns  and  cities. 

As  Champlain  sailed  along  the  coast  in  that  early  summer, 
mapping  and  charting  its  bays  and  headlands,  he  wrote  in  his  diary 
some  of  the  names  which  he  bestowed  upon  its  physical  features.  Con¬ 
cerning  Mount  Desert  Island  he  recorded:  “I  named  it  L’isle  de  Monts 
Deserts,”  meaning  “the  island  of  the  barren  mountains,”  thus  verify¬ 
ing  the  later  statement  of  Williamson  that  “two-thirds  of  the  island  is 
mountainous  and  incapable  of  cultivation.” 

This  later  was  the  island  on  which  the  French  missionaries, 
Biard  and  Masse  formed  their  temporary  residence  in  1613,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Sir  Samuel  Argali  of  Virginia  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  encroaching  on  English  soil. 

Mt.  Desert ,  1789 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the  English.  Abra¬ 
ham  Somes  came  in  1761  and  built  a  house  near  the  head  of  the  sound 
which  bears  his  name.  James  Richardson  came  the  same  year.  When 
the  present  town  of  Mt.  Desert  was  incorporated  in  1789,  it  borrowed 
the  original  name  of  the  island.  Among  the  villages  included  in  the 
town  are  Northeast  Harbor,  Seal  Harbor,  Somesville  and  Otter  Creek. 

Some  of  the  other  early  settlers  were  Stephen  Richardson,  a 
year  or  two  after  James,  at  Bass  Harbor,  Christopher  Bartlett  on  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Island,  Israel  Bartlett  at  Pretty  Marsh.  Other  early  settlers  were 
Ebenezer  Higgins,  Daniel  Rodick,  Ezra  Young,  John  Tinker,  Josiah 
Black,  Amaziah  Leland,  Levi  Higgins  and  Thomas  Richardson. 

A  petition  from  Mt.  Desert  in  1768  for  protection  against  hay 
thieves  was  signed  by  Abraham  Somes,  Andrew  Tarr,  James,  Stephen, 
Thomas  and  Elijah  Richardson,  Benjamin  Stanwood,  Stephen,  Dan¬ 
iel  and  Daniel  Gott,  Jr.  These  last  three  were  doubtless  from  Gott’s 
Island.  Some  of  the  early  settlers  at  Pretty  Marsh  were  Ephraim  Pray 
and  Ephraim  Pray,  Jr.,  the  Widow  Eaton  and  Reuben  and  George 
Freeman. 
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Isle  au  Haut,  1874 

Originally,  this  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  islands  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  town  of  that  name  in  Knox  County.  It  was  also 
given  by  Champlain.  The  word  is  descriptive,  meaning  “high  island.” 
The  first  settlements  were  early,  the  first  made  by  Anthony  Merchant 
in  1772  on  the  island  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  Great  Isle  au 
Haut  was  settled  in  1792  by  Peltiah  Barter.  Other  settlers  were  Henry 
Barter,  Robert  Douglas,  Alexander  Nutter,  Robert  Barter,  Ebenezer 
Leland,  Charles  Kimpton,  Jonathan  Calton,  Solomon  Kimball  and 
Ebenezer  Sawyer.  The  town  was  not  incorporated  until  1874. 

Lamoine,  1870 

This  town  in  Hancock  County  was  set  off  from  Trenton  and 
incorporated  in  1870.  It  was  named  for  an  early  French  settler,  De 
LaMoine,  who  at  one  time  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  Skill¬ 
ing’s  River.  A  colony  of  French  made  a  transient  settlement  at  Tren¬ 
ton  Point  at  an  early  date,  and  two  of  the  colonists  remained  perma¬ 
nently.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Honorable  Wm.  King, 
Maine’s  first  governor,  the  first  settlement  at  Lamoine  was  made  in 
1774  at  Gilpatric’s  Point  by  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
the  French  came  subsequently  to  this  first  English  settler. 

Captain  Isaac  Gilpatric  whose  name  is  retained  at  “the  Point” 
came  from  Biddeford  with  six  sons  and  two  daughters  and  a  son-in- 
law,  Edward  Berry,  from  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 

Castine,  1796 

Castine,  which  was  early  settled  and  early  incorporated,  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Frenchman,  Baron  Vincent  de  St.  Castine,  who 
resided  upon  the  peninsula  where  the  town  of  Castine  is  now  located, 
from  about  1667  to  1697.  He  was  a  man  of  illustrious  connections  and 
noble  extraction,  endowed  with  good  abilities  and  favored  with  a 
competent  education.  He  had  come  to  Canada  in  1665  in  command 
of  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  settled 
upon  the  peninsula  in  1667.  Here  the  Plymouth  Colony  had  established 
a  trading  post  in  1626.  Here  were  the  headquarters  and  fort  of  D’Aul- 
ney,  the  Frenchman,  from  1640  to  1651;  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  period,  the  fort  was  often  the  scene  of  conflict  between  him  and 
La  Tour,  rival  proprietors,  the  first  a  Romanist,  the  latter  nominally 
a  Huguenot. 

In  1674  the  place  was  taken  by  a  Flemish  vessel  commanded 
by  Captain  Jurriaen  Aernoots. 
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Here  was  the  British  garrison  from  1779  to  1783  and  again  for 
a  year  in  1812. 

Castine  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1796  and  was  separated 
from  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

Castine’s  historian,  the  late  Dr.  George  A.  Wheeler,  wrote: 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  our  present  Castine 
was  commenced  in  1761  under  the  name  of  Maja-bagaduce  or 
as  it  was  more  commonly  written,  Majorbiguaduce.  The  first 
settlers  were  Paul  and  Caleb  Bowden  or  Booden,  as  the  name 
was  then  spelled,  John-  Connor,  Andrew,  John,  Joshua,  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Samuel  Veazie,  Thomas  Wescott  and  Jeremiah 
Witham.  The  next  year  Andrew  Webber  came  and  took  up  a 
lot.  In  1766,  Andrew  Clark  and  Abraham  Perkins  came.  In 
1772,  Solomon  Avery,  Samuel  Veazie,  John  Douglass,  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Daniel  Grindle  and  in  1773,  Frederic  Hatch  were 
added  to  the  number. 

Twenty-three  persons  with  their  families  settled  in 
Maja-bagaduce  the  first  year  and  the  same  number  more  in 
1762.  Between  that  time  and  1784,  eighty-four  more  were 
added,  among  them  being  John  and  Joseph  Perkins  whose 
numerous  descendants  still  remain. 

After  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Johonnet  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  founder  of  Castine,  merchant,  justice  of  the  peace,  exr 
porter  of  lumber  and  importer  of  West  Indian  rum  and  other 
goods.  John  Lee  was  Castine’s  second  notable  citizen,  coming 
about  1784,  collector  in  1789  and  town  clerk,  1787,  town 
treasurer,  from  1796  for  many  years.  He  was  the  largest  land 
holder  on  Penobscot  Bay,  he  owned  saw  mills  and  had  large 
business  interests.  Mark  Hatch  was  here  in  1771,  a  merchant 
mariner  and  ship  builder,  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens 
of  Penobscot  and  Castine. 

Calais ,  1809  [City,  1850 ) 

In  explanation  of  the  name  of  Calais,  one  of  Maine’s  cities  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Washington  County,  the  historian 
of  that  town,  the  Reverend  I.  C.  Knowlton,  says  that  the  name  of  the 
French  city,  Calais,  was  doubtless  borrowed  for  the  Maine  town  in 
1809  when  it  was  incorporated,  since  it  lies  opposite  Dover  Hill  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  St.  Croix  forms  the  national  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  just  as  the  English  Channel  separates 
England  and  France. 

Some  authorities,  however,  have  advanced  the  idea  that  Calais 
was  named  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  given  by  the  French  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  but  this  explanation  is  not  usually  accepted.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  at  our  present  Calais,  Maine,  was  made  by 
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Daniel  Hill  of  Jonesborough  before  1782.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  1809  and  became  a  city  in  1850. 

Knowlton  states  that  as  early  as  1760  a  small  group  of  men 
came  up  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  head  of  its  tide  water  to  fish  for 
alewives.  Probably  they  remained  only  a  few  days.  Later  a  report  was 
circulated  in  Machias  and  vicinity  that  near  the  head  of  the  tide 
there  was  an  abundance  of  pine  timber,  fish  and  game,  and  that  the 
river  up  to  that  point  was  navigable  for  large  vessels.  At  length  Mr. 
Hill,  piloted  by  an  Indian,  came  through  the  woods  to  our  present 
Calais.  He  built  a  cabin  on  Union  Mills  Street  and  cleared  a  small 
patch  of  land  on  Ferry  Point.  John  Berry,  John  Bohannon  and  other 
persons  from  Machias  and  vicinity  soon  joined  Mr.  Hill  and  made  a 
settlement  in  the  neighborhood.  A  few  years  after  Hill  came,  he  joined 
Jacob  Libbey  and  Jeremiah  Frost  in  building  a  saw  mill  near  the 
mouth  of  Porter’s  Stream,  the  first  saw  mill  erected.  Hill  was  ingenious, 
energetic  and  moral  and  trained  his  seven  children  in  these  good 
qualities. 

According  to  the  census  of  1790,  the  heads  of  families  in  No.  5, 
East  of  Machias  (Calais)  at  that  time  were,  James  and  Abiel  Sprague, 
Thomas  Petigrow,  Jones  and  James  Dyer,  Daniel  Hill,  John  Berry, 
James  Lane,  Wm.  Jackson,  John  Ryen,  John  Bohannon,  John  Noble, 
Nath’l  Bagley  &  Son  and  Eli  Sprague. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  of  the  towns  in  Madawaska  Territory, 
which  was  first  settled  by  the  French  neutrals  and  their  descendants, 
bear  names  of  French  origin.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  parishes 
rather  than  the  towns  which  honor  the  French  in  their  names. 

Grand  Isle,  1869 

The  town  of  Grand  Isle,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in 
that  area  which  retains  the  title  given  by  the  French  Acadians.  In¬ 
corporated  in  1869,  it  took  its  name  from  a  large  and  fertile  island  in 
the  St.  John’s  River  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  original  Acadi¬ 
ans  who  settled  here  were  Francois  Cormier,  Alexis  Cormier,  Pierre 
Cormier,  Louis  Leblanc  and  Gregoire  Thibodeau. 

Frenchville,  1869 

This  town  is  located  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine  on  the 
St.  John’s  River.  On  its  incorporation  in  1869  it  was  called  Dickey- 
ville  in  honor  of  Wm.  Dickey  of  Fort  Kent.  In  1871  the  name  was 
changed  to  Frenchville  on  account  of  the  nationality  of  the  citizens.  As 
a  plantation  it  was  called  Dionne  Plantation  for  Father  Dionne  who 
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had  built  the  first  Catholic  church.  The  Parish  of  St.  Agatha  was  set 
off  from  Frenchville  and  incorporated  in  1899. 

Presque  Isle ,  1859  {City,  1939 ) 

Maine’s  only  city  in  Aroostook  County  was  given  a  French 
name  descriptive  of  its  location  on  its  incorporation  as  a  town  in  1859. 
It  is  the  French  word  for  a  peninsula,  “almost  an  island.”  In  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Press  Expedition  of  1858,  E.  H.  Elwell  locates  Presque 
Isle  “On  the  Presque  Isle  Stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroostook”  as  “a 
little  village  already  sprung  up  ...  a  smart  little  village  this  Presque 
Isle  ...  It  is  going  to  emerge  from  the  wilderness  and  become  a  thriv¬ 
ing  and  populous  place.”  It  is  through  the  turnings  and  twistings  of 
the  Aroostook  River  and  Presque  Isle  streams,  that  the  town  is  “al¬ 
most  an  island.”  W.  T.  Ashby  in  his  History  of  Aroostook  makes  this 
explanation : 

The  waters  of  Young  Lake  into  which  the  mineral 
spring  pours  fifty  gallons  each  minute,  flows  into  the  Presque 
Isle  river  of  the  St.  John  which  runs  southeast  and  joins  the 
big  river  in  New  Brunswick.  About  a  mile  from  the  spring  and 
lake  is  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  Presque  Isle  of  the  Aroostook 
which  runs  north  and  joins  hands  with  the  Aroostook  near 
Presque  Isle  village.  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  streams  and  two 
rivers  almost  surround  or  make  an  island  which  is  said  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Presque  Isle. 

The  first  settler  in  Presque  Isle  was  Dennis  Fairbanks,  in  1828. 
The  first  explorers  of  this  region  came  by  way  of  the  Arnold  trail  to 
Skowhegan.  Mayville  was  annexed  to  the  town  in  1898,  and  Presque 
Isle  became  a  city  in  1939. 

Portage  Lake,  1909 

The  name  of  this  town,  the  French  word  for  “carry”  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  lake  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  “portage”  is  between  this  sheet  of  water  and  Machias 
Lake.  Portage  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1872  and  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1909. 

The  first  settler  was  Matthew  Stevens  who  came  in  the  year 
1844.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Nat  Blake,  Isaac  Stevenson,  Joseph 
Sylvester,  John  Rollins,  Timothy  Oaks,  William  Winchell  and  David 
Dow.  These  settlers  were  lumbermen  from  Canada  looking  for  pine. 

Four  years  after  the  settlement  was  made  in  1848  the  first  child, 
Albion  Stevens,  was  born. 

Some  few  towns  which  were  incorporated  about  the  time  of  the 
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close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  all  things  French  were  in  favor 
in  this  country,  adopted  French  names. 

Paris,  1793 

This  town  in  Oxford  County  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1793,  the  eighty-second  town  in  the  District.  The  land  had 
been  granted  in  1771  by  the  government  to  Joseph  Fuller  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  the  sixty-four  privates  of  his  company,  for  services  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War;  but  many  of  these  men  were  dead  and  the 
property  came  to  their  heirs  instead.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
in  1779  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Paris  Hill  by  John  Daniels, 
Deacon  John  Willis,  Joseph  Willis,  Benj.  Hammond,  Lemuel  Jackson 
and  Uriah  Ripley  from  Middleborough,  Massachusetts. 

A  post  office  was  established  in  1801.  Several  persons  engaged 
in  tanning  during  the  first  half-century  of  village  life.  The  Reverend 
James  Hooper  was  a  tanner  and  carried  on  that  business  when  he  first 
came  to  Paris.  He  sold  his  pits  to  Moses  Hodgdon  of  Berwick,  who  con¬ 
tinued  tanning  for  some  years.  Cyrus  Hutchings  came  to  the  village 
from  Kennebunk  and  opened  a  tanning  business  in  1833.  Potash  mak¬ 
ing  began  quite  early.  East  of  the  village  meanders  a  small  stream, 
Smith’s  Brook,  named  for  Nicholas  Smith.  He  and  Captain  Samuel 
Staples  put  across  the  first  dam  and  built  the  first  mill  to  grind  grain. 
Just  below  this  mill  Samuel  Rawson  built  a  dam  and  put  in  a  card¬ 
ing  mill.  The  first  apple  and  pear  trees  were  brought  by  Lemuel  Jack- 
son  in  1780.  The  Little  Androscoggin  River  runs  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  town. 

Lemuel  Jackson  had  rights  for  building  mills.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  retarded  the  settlement  of  No.  4.  In  1774  it 
was  voted  by  the  proprietors  to  grant  the  mill  lot  in  No.  4  and  $100  to 
any  person  who  would  undertake  to  build  a  saw  and  grist  mill  thereon 
with  certain  provisions.  In  1782  Mr.  Lemuel  Jackson  was  empowered 
to  expend  twelve  pounds  in  repairing  roads  within  the  township.  In 
1783  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Lemuel  Jackson  the  four  proprietors 
lots  containing  500  acres  and  $150  in  silver,  for  building  a  saw  mill 
and  a  grist  mill  in  No.  4  on  such  conditions  as  the  committee  might 
think  best.  The  returns  from  Plantation  No.  4  to  the  General  Court  in 
1791  showed  60  polls,  dwelling  houses  and  barns,  each  20,  grist  and  saw 
mills,  each  one,  acres  of  tillage  land,  70.  The  petitioners  asked  that 
the  town  be  named  Paris,  the  opposition,  Lebanon;  the  former  won. 

Fayette,  1795 

Fayette,  a  small  town  in  Kennebec  County,  and  LaGrange,  a 
farming  town  in  Penobscot  County,  are  both  reminiscent  of  La  Fay- 
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ette,  the  gallant  French  officer  who  gave  our  nation  such  efficient  aid 
during  the  Revolution:  the  former,  by  bearing  his  name,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  receiving  the  appellation  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  his 
estate  in  France. 

The  town  of  Fayette  in  Maine  had  its  first  settlements  about 
1779  and  was  incorporated  in  1795.  Chase  Elkins  located  in  town  in 
1781,  the  first  permanent  settler.  His  rude  hut  was  located  midway 
between  Oak  Hill  and  Fayette  Corner.  Among  the  other  early  settlers 
were  Benj.  Clifford,  Wm.  Morrill,  Joel  Judkins,  Nathan  Lane,  James 
Bly  and  James  Bamford.  On  Chase  Elkins’  stone  in  the  cemetery  at 
the  Corner  near  the  Baptist  Church  grounds  is  inscribed  “He  was  the 
first  man  who  broke  the  wilderness  in  this  town.”  The  plantation 
name  was  Starling. 

There  were  three  sources  of  water  power  in  town,  one  in  the 
north,  Bacheller’s  Mills,  where  a  saw  mill  was  early  built.  After  Daniel 
Bacheller  moved  here,  his  wife  did  not  see  another  white  woman  for 
six  months.  Then  three  women  came  on  snowshoes  to  visit  her. 

The  second  source  of  water  power  was  in  the  south,  Fisk’s, 
where  Mr.  Alden  Wing  of  Wayne  built  and  operated  a  saw  and  grist 
mill  about  1800;  and  a  third  was  at  Underwood’s  Mills  in  the  east, 
where  there  were  in  the  early  days  saw,  shingle,  clapboard,  grist,  wood 
carding  and  cloth  dressing  mills,  and  a  tannery.  Joseph  Underwood 
was  the  first  merchant  here  and  carried  on  an  active  business  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

In  early  days  Lafayette  Corner  was  the  business  center  of  the 
town.  Solomon  Bates  was  the  first  postmaster  and  the  first  tavern 
keeper.  The  main  thoroughfare  leading  through  the  place  was 
thronged  with  teams  of  horses  and  oxen,  drawing  clapboards  and 
shingles  from  towns  in  Oxford  County  and  Franklin  County  to  Hallo- 
well  and  bringing  back  merchandise  for  the  country  trade.  The  only 
post  office  in  town  was  maintained  here  for  many  years.  This  brought 
the  townspeople  together  once  a  week  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  get 
their  mail  and  hear  the  news.  This  office  was  on  the  regular  mail  route 
from  the  Kennebec  River  to  the  Androscoggin  and  a  four-horse  coach 
brought  in  the  mail.  When  the  Underwood  road  was  built  it  changed 
the  current  of  travel  through  the  town,  and  the  glory  of  Fayette  Cor¬ 
ner  departed. 

La  Grange ,  1832 

The  town  of  La  Grange  was  not  incorporated  until  1832.  Be¬ 
fore  that  date  it  had  been  known  as  “Down  East,”  as  Oxford,  and  as 
Hammond,  but  on  its  incorporation  took  the  name  of  the  estate  of 
La  Fayette. 
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Years  before  any  permanent  settlements  were  made  John  Ben- 
nock,  Esq.,  of  Orono,  Maine,  cleared  several  acres  of  land  on  Lot.  No. 
38  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bennoch  Road.  He  then  seeded  it  to 
grass  that  he  might  cut  hay  to  be  used  in  his  lumber  operations  on 
Dead  Stream.  About  the  year  1820  a  road  was  laid  out  by  the  state 
from  some  point  in  Orono  through  Township  No.  3  (now  Alton)  and 
the  plantations  of  Oxford  and  Hammond  (now  La  Grange).  In  1821 
Captain  John  Freese  entered  upon  Lot  No.  14  in  Hammond,  the  cor¬ 
ner  lot  in  the  plantation  on  the  west  side  of  the  state  road.  He  felled 
a  few  acres  of  trees,  cleared  the  land  in  the  summer  of  1822,  put  in 
his  crop,  built  a  cabin  and  moved  in  his  family  in  the  fall  of  1822.  In 
June  of  that  year  David  Fuller  and  Orrin  Fuller,  both  of  Livermore, 
came  here.  Mr.  Hinckley  settled  on  Lot  No.  50  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bennock  Road  and  Mr.  Fuller  on  Lot  No.  1  in  the  Williamson  square 
on  the  east  side  of  the  state  road. 

As  there  are  no  plantation  records  for  reference,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain  who  were  the  next  settlers,  but  it  is  remembered 
that  Hatsell  Delano,  Hugh  P.  Kealliher,  Welcome  and  Zadoc  Bishop 
and  Simeon  Bryer  were  among  the  earliest  settlers,  Mr.  Bryer  located 
in  1824  on  Lot  No.  1  in  the  first  range  of  lots  adjoining  Kilmanock, 
now  Medford.  Nathaniel  Foy,  David  Hoyt,  and  John  Gray  were  among 
the  early  settlers.  Reverend  Mr.  Reed,  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  log  cabin  of  Zadoc  Bishop. 
The  first  child  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatsell  Delano.  The 
first  male  child  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hoyt. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Lindsey  of  Livermore. 
Mr.  Hinckley  built  the  first  frame  buildings.  The  first  saw  mill  was 
built  in  1827  on  Dead  Stream.  In  1825  occurred  the  great  fire  which 
left  much  desolation  behind  it.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on 
March  19,  1832.  Orrin  Fuller  was  moderator;  Thos.  H.  Bates,  town 
clerk;  Orrin  Fuller,  James  L.  Bishop,  John  Rolph,  selectmen  and 
assessors;  Thos.  H.  Bates,  treasurer;  Thos.  Chase,  town  agent;  Thos. 
H.  Bates,  collector  of  taxes. 

Montville ,  1807 

The  name  of  this  town  in  Waldo  County  is  made  up  of  two 
French  words:  mont,  meaning  mountain,  and  ville,  meaning  city  or 
town.  The  surface  of  the  area  of  this  town  is  broken  by  ledges,  hills  and 
mountains,  hence  the  name.  This  area  was  located  in  the  second  grand 
division  of  the  grant  known  as  the  “Twenty  Associates’  Proprietary,” 
the  members  of  which  were  residents  of  Boston.  The  first  settlements 
were  in  1778-79,  the  first  settler  being  a  Mr.  Stannard  who  moved 
away  in  a  few  years,  so  that  James  Davis,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
the  first  permanent  settler.  More  of  his  family,  together  with  some  dis- 
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tant  relatives,  settled  here  and  intermarried  until  the  Davis  family 
became  so  numerous  that  the  place  was  first  called  Davistown.  It  was 
incorporated  as  Montville  in  1807. 

Following  the  Davises  came  Wm.  Clark  and  Archibald  McAlis¬ 
ter  from  Jefferson,  then  Ballstown.  Timothy  Barrett,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  took  up  his  residence  in  Montville  and  became  a 
hermit.  In  1799  the  Reverend  Moses  McFarland  arrived.  He  com¬ 
menced  preaching  in  1805. 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  town,  1854-1856,  Ebenezer  Knowl- 
ton,  doubtless  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  the  town,  represented 
the  district  in  Congress  but  declined  re-election.  His  father,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  Sr.,  had  moved  from  Pittsfield,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  Montville  in  1828,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  Free  Bap¬ 
tist  clergyman,  and  served  also  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1830 
and  1831.  The  son  gained  a  thorough  academic  education,  became  a 
teacher  in  early  life,  and  later  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  held  pas¬ 
torates  in  Hallowell  and  Rockland,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  min¬ 
istry  was  in  connection  with  the  Montville  churches.  From  1844  to 
1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  was  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1847.  In  1857  he  began  to  work  for  the  Maine  State  Semi¬ 
nary  which  grew  into  Bates  College.  He  had  all  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  great  statesman,  but  he  believed  that  in 
being  a  minister  he  was  holding  the  highest  office  on  earth. 

Belmont,  1814 

This  town,  also  in  Waldo  County,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
Waldo  patent.  It  was  settled  about  1790,  when  Daniel  Doloff  came  as 
the  first  immigrant.  The  name  Belmont  which  is  French  for  “beautiful 
mountain”  was  proposed  by  George  Watson,  Esq.,  the  Representative  to 
the  General  Court  who  aided  in  securing  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
in  1814.  Among  the  other  early  settlers,  in  addition  to  Daniel  Doloff 
who  built  the  first  house  in  town,  were  Nathaniel  Tilden,  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier,  Richard  Kimball  from  Buxton,  James  Bicknell  and 
James  Higgins. 

Towers,  Pitchers,  Edgcombs,  Alexanders,  Crosses,  Jacksons  and 
Cushmans  (from  Poland)  were  among  the  first  to  settle  here.  Benj. 
Smith  who  came  originally  from  Sanbornton,  New  Hampshire,  built 
the  first  mills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plantation  and  settled  there 
in  1801.  Matthew  T.  Merriman  came  in  1803.  A  number  of  the  settlers 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  first  mill  in  the  town  of  Belmont  was 
built  before  1830.  It  was  owned  by  the  Greer  Brothers,  sons  of  James 
Greer,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  old  Belmont.  John  Dickey  built  the 
first  mills  in  the  lower  part  of  Belmont  on  Ducktrap  Stream,  about 
1830.  Bernard  Morse  and  sons  built  a  stone  mill  on  a  small  stream  near 
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Tilden  Pond,  prior  to  1860.  Nathan  Farrow  and  George  Chapman 
built  a  saw  mill  in  Belmont  about  1835  and  sold  it  to  John  Hurd  of 
Northport.  A  stave  mill  was  built  on  the  same  site  by  Asa  Allenwood 
and  sons  and  later  moved  farther  down  the  stream.  Among  the  early 
schoolteachers  in  Belmont  were  David  Richards,  Daniel  Frohoe,  Sam¬ 
uel  Fletcher  and  Gideon  Richards.  Dr.  Michael  Gordon  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  resident  physician,  and  came  prior  to  1826. 

Tremont,  1848 

Located  in  Hancock  County,  Tremont  embraces  the  south¬ 
western  portion  of  Mount  Desert  Island.  The  feature  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name  is  the  three  contiguous  peaks  of  Beech  Mountain 
and  East  and  West  peaks  of  the  Western  Mountains.  The  word  Tre¬ 
mont  is  from  the  French  tre  and  mont  (mountain).  Tremont  was  set 
off  from  Mount  Desert  and  incorporated  on  June  3,  1848,  under  the 
name  of  Mansel,  from  Mt.  Mansel,  the  name  given  to  the  mountain 
by  Winthrop’s  company  of  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630,  it 
having  been  the  first  land  discovered  by  them  in  this  country.  On 
August  8th  of  the  same  year,  the  name  was  changed  to  Tremont. 

This  section  of  Mount  Desert  Island  was  included  in  the  grant 
to  John  Bernard,  the  son  of  Governor  Bernard,  in  1785.  Some  of  the 
early  settlers  in  this  section  before  1808  were:  Joshua  and  Wm.  Nor- 
ward,  on  the  east  side  of  Bass  Harbor;  Abraham  and  Thomas  Richard¬ 
son  and  Thomas  Richardson,  Jr.,  at  Bass  Harbor  Head;  Peter  and 
Daniel  Gott,  Stephen  Richardson  and  Benj.  Benson,  on  the  west  side 
of  Bass  Harbor;  Daniel  Merry’s  heirs,  on  Lopers  Point,  and  Enoch 
Wentworth  and  Wm.  Nutter,  in  the  vicinity  of  Duck  Cove. 

Detroit,  1838 

This  town  forms  the  southeastern  part  of  Somerset  County  and 
is  located  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Sebasticook  River  which  runs 
centrally  through  the  town. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1838  under  the  name  of  Chandlerville, 
but  this  was  changed  in  1848  to  its  present  French  name,  derived  from 
the  narrows  or  straits  in  the  river. 

As  early  as  1812  the  pioneers  Joseph  and  Amos  Chandler  had 
made  their  settlements.  The  principal  landowner  in  the  pioneer  days 
was  General  John  Chandler.  Another  early  settler  was  Nathaniel 
Basford  from  Windsor,  who  settled  the  first  farm  in  town,  took  up  wild 
land  from  General  Chandler  and  built  a  log  cabin  about  1820.  The 
first  frame  house  in  town  was  built  sometime  in  the  forties,  when  Rily 
Bickmore  came  from  Unity. 

Ebenezer  Frye  and  others  of  that  family  who  were  relatives  of 
the  late  Senator  Wm.  P.  Frye  also  owned  large  tracts.  Settlement  of  the 
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town  was  very  rapid  at  first.  Ebenezer  Frye  built  a  large  tannery  in 
1842,  where  the  powerhouse  later  stood,  which  lasted  until  about  1882. 
Nahum  Lord  and  his  sons,  from  Gorham,  built  a  saw  mill  here  before 
the  tannery,  and  also  several  cooper  shops.  R.  W.  Porter,  Isaac  Berry 
and  Major  Lord  were  all  interested  in  this  business.  Some  of  the  names 
of  the  settlers  were  practical  ones  such  as  Snow,  Raynes,  Pease,  Bean, 
Hart,  Horn  and  Head.  John  Bray  came  to  Detroit  from  Augusta  about 
1846;  Hartly  Brooking,  who  came  from  Unity  about  1860,  was  the 
village  blacksmith. 

Roque  Bluffs ,  1891 

The  first  settler  at  our  present  Roque  Bluffs  was  an  Englishman 
by  the  name  of  Day  who  settled  on  the  marsh  beside  the  large  brook 
or  river  which  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Englishman’s  River.  The 
grass  along  the  marshes  offered  feed  for  cattle;  this,  together  with 
good  fishing,  doubtless  encouraged  early  settlers. 

A  land  grant  was  taken  by  one  Schoppe,  a  Scotchman,  in  1776 
or  thereabouts.  He  was  a  member  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  having  been 
pressed  into  service.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  Americans  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  later  enlisted  with  them.  After  the  war,  he  married  and 
came  to  this  far  eastern  point  in  Maine. 

The  first  of  several  men  named  Watts  who  have  lived  here 
came  from  Jonesborough  after  the  Revolutionary  War  in  which  he  had 
played  an  important  part  in  the  capture  of  the  “Margaretta.”  He  was 
a  brother  of  the  noted  Hannah  Weston  who  carried  ammunition  six¬ 
teen  miles  through  the  woods  for  the  men  at  Machias. 

Other  families  by  the  names  of  Thompson,  Tupper  and  John¬ 
son  have  lived  here  for  many  years. 

A  brick  kiln  provided  an  industry  for  some  years  and  a  salt 
works  was  also  prosperous  for  some  time,  but  farming,  fishing  and 
lumbering  occupied  the  people  for  the  most  part. 

The  town  was  a  part  of  Jonesborough  until  1891,  when  the 
people,  becoming  dissatisfied,  petitioned  to  become  a  separate  town. 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Welch,  town  clerk  of  Roque 
Bluffs,  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Gardner  of  Boston,  owner  of  Gardner’s  Island 
and  a  summer  resident  there,  asked  that  the  new  town  be  called  Roque 
Bluffs,  to  which  the  people  agreed. 

Dennysville,  1816 

After  much  hesitation,  the  name  of  Dennysville  in  Washington 
County  is  included  among  Maine  towns  whose  names  are  of  French 
origin.  The  town  was  named  for  the  Denny’s  River,  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  town.  The  latter  part  of  the  word,  ville,  is  the  French  word 
for  town  or  city,  hence  a  town  on  the  Denny.  This  stream  in  turn  re- 
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ceived  its  name  from  the  Indian,  Denny,  who  had  his  hunting  ground 
in  this  region.  Kidder  states  that  the  Indians  John  Denny,  father,  and 
Nicholas  and  Michel,  his  sons,  are  listed  by  Colonel  John  Allen  as 
principal  chiefs  living  here  in  1784.  But  in  1784  no  Indians  had  sur¬ 
names  or  given  names  like  the  above,  unless  they  were  borrowed.  The 
original  source  of  the  word  is  doubtless  French,  since  Mons.  Nicholas 
Denys,  pioneer,  historian,  and  lieutenant  governor  of  Acadia,  resided 
in  this  country  for  thirty  years  previous  to  its  surrender  to  the  English 
in  1654.  It  is  claimed  by  the  best  historical  authorities  that  the  Denny’s 
River  is  named  for  him. 

The  original  English  settlers  of  Dennysville  arrived  on  the  river 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1786,  in  the  sloop  “Sally.”  They  were  from  the 
vicinity  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  In  this  company  were  Nathan 
Preston,  Wm.  Kilby,  Samuel  Sprague,  Theodore  Lincoln  and  Wm.  and 
Joshua  Wilson,  all  of  whom  remained  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  town.  The  proprietors  of  this  township,  which  for  many  years 
included  also  that  of  Pembroke  and  Perry,  were  Thomas  Russell,  Gen¬ 
eral  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  John  Lowell  who  purchased  it  from  the 
Commonwealth.  The  present  titles  come  from  them. 

The  Lincoln  House  was  erected  in  1787  by  artisans  from  Hing¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  the  general’s  son,  Theo¬ 
dore,  who  occupied  the  house.  He  had  large  lumber  interests  and  em¬ 
ployed  many  Indians  of  the  District. 

The  census  of  1790  gives  the  names  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Plantation  2,  east  of  Machias  (Dennysville  and  Pembroke)  as  num¬ 
bering  eighteen. 

The  first  church  organization  was  formed  by  Reverend  Jona¬ 
than  Sewell  on  October  11,  1805.  The  Sunday  School  was  organized 
May  31,  1829.  Deacon  Wm.  Kilby  was  superintendent;  Benj.  R.  Jones, 
secretary  and  librarian.  The  teachers  were  Benj.  Foster,  John  Kilby, 
Solomon  Foster,  Isaac  Eastman,  John  and  Eben  Mayhew,  Sally  Lin¬ 
coln,  Caroline  and  Amelia  Jones,  Mary  Wilder,  Lydia  Kilby,  Hannah 
Wilder  and  Eliza  Eastman.  James  Audubon,  the  artist  and  naturalist, 
was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Lincoln’s  son  Thomas  who  assisted  Audubon 
in  making  arrangements  for  an  expedition  to  Labrador  in  1833. 

Irish  names  are  few  in  our  Maine  towns. 

Belfast,  1773  (City,  1853) 

Our  present  city  of  Belfast  lies  in  what  was  originally  the  Mus- 
congus,  later  the  Waldo  Patent.  It  was  the  first  town  to  be  incorporated 
on  the  Penobscot  waters  in  1773.  Its  name  betrays  its  Irish  origin  and 
was  given  at  the  request  of  an  early  settler  out  of  respect  for  his  native 
place  in  Ireland. 
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Joseph  Chadwick,  who  made  a  survey  from  Fort  Pownal  to 
Quebec  in  1764,  spoke  of  Belfast  as:  “Persagee  wakeag,  now  an  incor¬ 
porated  Town  by  the  name  of  Belfast  containing  15,000  acres  of  land 
which  the  settlers  purchased  of  the  Heirs  of  Brigadier  Waldo  at  two 
shillings  per  acre.” 

The  purchase  came  about  in  this  manner:  a  group  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  encouraged  by  the  liberal  offers  of  James  I,  settled  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster  in  Northern  Ireland,  but  differences  in  religion  and 
the  amount  of  taxes  imposed  on  them  induced  a  respectable  number  of 
them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  New  World.  About  one  hundred  Irish 
families  arrived  at  Boston  in  1718,  of  which  about  sixteen  families,  soon 
joined  by  others,  built  up  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  which  was  called 
Londonderry  in  commemoration  of  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 

Through  the  influence  of  John  Mitchell,  one  of  the  group,  who 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  Penobscot  Bay  while  on  pas¬ 
sage  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay  where  he  was  to  make  a  survey,  a  pro¬ 
prietory  was  founded  by  the  Londonderry  group  for  the  purchase  of 
the  township,  now  Belfast. 

The  names  of  the  proprietors  were  John  Mitchell  Jr.,  John 
Steele,  John  Gilmore  for  Robert  Patterson  and  sons,  James  McGregor, 
John  Tuft,  Samuel  Houston,  John  Brown  for  Joseph  Caldwell,  James 
Gilmore,  Wm.  Clendennin,  James  Miller,  Capt.  John  Mitchell,  John 
Morrison  for  himself  and  brother,  Nathaniel  Martin,  James  Thompson, 
John  and  Alexander  Stewart,  Joseph  Morrison,  James  McGregor  for 
John  Levinson,  John  Reid,  Samuel  Marsh,  John  Durham,  Samuel  Al¬ 
lison,  Capt.  John  Moor,  Alexander  Little,  Andrew  Jack,  Capt.  Moses 
Barnett,  Jonathan  Thompson,  Rob't  Mcllvain,  David  Gilmore,  Alex¬ 
ander  Wilson,  Wm.  Gregg,  Samuel  Dunlap  and  James  Nichols. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  these  proprietors  was 
probably  in  1770.  “We  moved  our  families  in  1770  and  1771”  is  the 
language  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  General  Court  by  the  first 
settlers. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1773  and  became  a  city  in  1853. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  John  Mitchell’s  house  near 
the  mouth  of  Goose  River.  At  the  Commons  on  the  south  end  of  No. 
26  all  the  town  meetings  were  held,  from  April  1774  until  the  erection 
of  the  meeting  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  in  1792.  In  March, 
1777,  it  was  voted  “to  build  a  Log  House  on  the  Common  No.  26  to 
Hold  Meetings  in  and  the  Selectmen  to  Oversee  the  Business.”  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  house  was  near  the  mouth  of  Goose  River.  Cochrane’s  mill  used 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  tide  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  Passas^as- 
sawakeag.  From  this  point  to  the  old  tannery  there  is  a  continuous  fall. 
The  Wescott  Stream  joins  the  main  river  opposite  City  Point.  At  its 
outlet  John  Mitchell  erected  a  saw  mill  in  the  first  year  of  the  settle- 
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ment.  Near  the  lower  bridge  on  Goose  River  which  flows  into  Passa- 
gassawakeag  Bay,  a  grist  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  trip  hammer  and  a  tan¬ 
nery  were  once  maintained.  Near  the  mouth  of  Little  River  which 
joins  the  harbor  at  the  Northport  line,  James  Nesmith  had  a  grist 
mill  before  the  present  century. 

Reverend  Ebenezer  Price  (Dartmouth,  1793)  was  the  first 
settled  minister  in  Belfast.  He  came  in  1796  or  1797.  It  had  been  voted 
in  1792  to  build  two  meeting  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

Limerick,  1787 

This  York  County  town  was  first  settled  in  1775.  It  was  a  part 
of  an  ancient  purchase  by  Francis  Small  from  Captain  Sunday,  the 
Pequaket  chief.  The  settlers  came  from  seaboard  towns  in  York  Coun¬ 
ty:  Saco,  Biddeford,  Kittery,  York,  Kennebunk,  Scarborough,  New¬ 
bury,  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  from  Limerick,  Ireland. 

James  Sullivan,  the  son  of  John  Sullivan  of  Berwick  and  the 
first  regular  attorney  on  the  Saco  River,  was,  in  1771,  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  proprietors  of  Limerick,  which  town,  on  its  incorporation  in  1787, 
he  named  in  honor  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  the  birthplace  of  his  father. 
James  Sullivan  held  many  important  and  patriotic  positions  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  was  later  Governor  of  Massachusetts  which 
included  Maine.  He  was  Maine’s  first  historian  and  published  The 
History  of  the  District  of  Maine  in  1795. 

The  first  settler  in  Limerick  was  Isaiah  Foster,  who  made  a 
clearing  two  miles  south  of  Limerick  Village.  John  Wingate  laid  the 
town  out,  received  three  100-acre  lots  for  his  services  and  settled  on 
one  of  them.  Thos.  and  Joseph  Gilpatrick  settled  west  of  Limerick 
Village.  James  Perry  settled  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  and 
James  and  Joseph  Miles  and  George  Perry  joined  this  settlement  next, 
Abijah  Felch  settled  first  at  Felch’s  Corner  and  was  joined  by  Jacob 
Bradbury.  Pennel  Clark  lived  near  the  Perry’s.  A  Mr.  Irish  settled  east 
of  the  south  end  of  East  Pond  on  the  knoll.  These  were  the  families 
visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  in  1780. 

Newry,  1805 

This  town,  located  in  the  western  part  of  Oxford  County  just 
north  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  had  its  first  settlements  in  1781.  As 
a  plantation  it  was  called  Sunday  River  and  then  Bostick  in  1794,  in 
honor  of  the  sister  of  the  purchaser.  It  was  also  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Sudbury-Canada,  which  was  applied  to  several  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1805,  it  received  the  name 
of  Newry  in  deference  to  some  of  the  settlers  who  had  emigrated  from 
Newry  in  County  Down,  Ireland. 
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Benjamin  Barker  and  his  two  brothers  from  Methuen,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  were  the  first  settlers  in  1781  and  Ithiel  Smith  soon  came 
from  Cape  Elizabeth.  These  families  mentioned  were  plundered  by  the 
Canadian  Indians  in  1782  and  moved  to  other  parts  until  after  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

The  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Grafton  was  annexed  to 
Newry  in  1842.  When  Grafton’s  charter  was  repealed  in  1919,  the 
town  library,  together  with  all  town  records  and  books,  became  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Newry. 

New  Limerick,  1837 

This  town  lies  in  Aroostook  County,  six  miles  west  of  Houlton, 
and  received  its  name  on  incorporation  in  1837  from  the  fact  that  its 
settlers  had  come  from  Limerick  in  York  County.  They  came  because 
this  was  a  Phillips-Limerick  Academy  grant.  The  first  settler  in  the 
town  now  known  as  New  Limerick  was  Mr.  Samuel  Morrison,  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier  from  the  town  of  Wells.  Major  James  Irish  surveyed 
and  lotted  the  half-township  given  Limerick  Academy.  His  family  ar¬ 
rived  in  Houlton  in  1817.  In  1820  True  and  Christopher  Bradbury  of 
Limerick  purchased  a  large  grant  of  land  here  and  built  a  mill,  but 
did  not  bring  their  families  until  1828.  Capt.  Moses  Drew  was  another 
early  settler  from  Limerick,  about  1820. 

Those  present  at  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1837  were 
True  Bradbury;  his  sons  Ebenezer  C.,  Aaron  N.,  Moses  and  Cyrus  K.; 
Hall  J.  Bradbury,  son  of  Ebenezer  C.;  John  Dow,  Moses  and  Lemuel 
Drew,  Royal  B.  Colbroth,  John  Felch,  Joseph  Goodenow,  Oliver 
Gould,  Jonathan  Hayes,  Samuel  Morrison,  Samuel  Morrison,  Jr., 
Stephen  Randall,  Joseph  Stimson,  Charles  Spooner,  Moses  Philpot, 
Ira  and  Ivory  Webber. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


German,  Classical,  Scottish  and  Swedish  Names  in 
Maine  Towns  and  Cities 

Few  of  the  towns  in  Maine  are  endowed  with  names  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin. 

Brunswick,  1738 

Here  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  The  first  inhabitant  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Brunswick,  Thomas  Purchase,  settled  at  Stevens  point  in 
1625  or  1626.  He  evidently  came  to  fish  and  cure  salmon  and  sturgeon, 
which  he  exported  to  England,  as  well  as  trade  with  the  natives.  In 
1632  he  and  George  Way  secured  a  patent  from  the  New  England 
Council  embracing  this  famous  fishery  on  the  Pejepscot  (Androscog¬ 
gin)  “four  miles  square  toward  the  sea.” 

Libby,  in  the  Maine  Province  and  Court  Records,  states  that 
early  names  given  to  Brunswick  and  Topsham  were  Northampton  in 
1667,  a  name  found  only  in  the  record  given;  Harwick,  1685,  and 
Augusta,  1717.  Settlements  were  made  under  the  Pejepscot  Company. 
Between  1717  and  1720,  forty-one  persons  are  known  to  have  settled 
in  Brunswick,  but  nearly  all  abandoned  their  homes  in  Lovewell’s 
War;  and  it  was  not  until  1730  that  the  settlement  was  renewed.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  in  1717.  At  the  first  election 
of  town  officers  in  1719,  Captain  John  Gyles,  Thos.  Wharton,  James 
Starrett,  John  Cochrane  and  Joseph  Heath  were  chosen  as  selectmen, 
and  Joseph  Heath  was  also  chosen  clerk  and  town  treasurer.  This  was 
when  Brunswick  was  a  township. 

When  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1738,  the  name  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  bestowed  upon  it.  Wheeler,  the  historian  of  the  town,  gives 
the  following  explanation:  “The  name  Brunswick  was  probably  given 
to  the  town  in  honor  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  which  family  the 
then  King  of  England  belonged.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  were  no 
Germans  among  the  early  settlers,  so  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been 
named  for  the  German  city.” 

Frankfort,  1789 

Maine’s  seventieth  town,  Frankfort,  was  incorporated  in  1789 
and  took  the  name  of  the  German  town  which  had  been  used  as  the 
plantation  name  of  Old  Pownalborough.  Frankfort  was  the  name  of  the 
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town  in  Germany  from  which  some  of  the  settlers  of  this  early  plan¬ 
tation  had  come  and  was  doubtless  adopted  on  their  account.  When  no 
longer  in  use  in  that  area,  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  newer  town. 
The  first  settlers  were  Joshua  Treat,  E.  Grant,  J.  Kinnakum,  J.  Wood¬ 
man,  P.  King,  S.  Kenney,  E.  Ide,  Henry  Black  and  Tethan  French. 

The  building  of  Fort  Pownal  on  the  Penobscot  in  1759  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  settlement  of  all  the  towns  on  the  river.  From  here 
they  gradually  moved  up  the  river. 

Williamson  says:  “In  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  we  find 
there  were  settled  inhabitants  as  early  as  1770;  for  in  1773,  there  were 
twelve  residing  at  Marsh  Bay;  one  family  at  Oak  point  and  one  where 
the  village  now  is.  The  first  settlers  got  their  living  by  hunting  moose, 
beaver  and  muskrat  and  by  fishing  in  Penobscot  River.” 

Dresden,  1794 

This  town  was  settled  in  1752  by  French  Protestants.  It  was  a 
part  of  ancient  Pownalborough,  earlier  Frankfort  Plantation.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in  1794,  taking  its  name  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  town  from  which  a  few  of  its  inhabitants  had  emigrated  under 
the  auspices  of  General  Waldo.  Among  the  French  settlers  were  Jean 
Pochard,  weaver,  his  wife  Jeanne  and  four  sons,  Chas.  Houdelette, 
James  Fredrick  Jaquin,  George  Goud,  John  Bugnont,  John  Pochard, 
Daniel  Jalot,  Peter  Goud  and  Joseph  Bas.  Houdlette  had  come  from 
Mannheim,  Germany,  although  originally  from  Southern  France.  In 
1763  Jacques  Bugnon  went  to  Germany  for  more  settlers,  probably 
Germans.  The  Plymouth  Company  called  Bugnon  German,  although 
he  claimed  to  be  French. 

The  building  of  Fort  Richmond  about  1723  brought  in  men 
who  later  became  well  known  in  Dresden:  At  the  first  town  meeting 
at  Dresden  in  1794,  Edmund  Bridge  was  moderator,  John  Polerecsky, 
town  clerk,  Wm.  Patterson,  Carr  Barker  and  Jacob  Brown,  selectmen. 

Embden,  1804 

•  The  author  of  Embden,  Town  of  Yore,  Ernest  George  Walker, 
believes  that  the  three  names  which  this  town,  located  in  Somerset 
County  on  the  Kennebec  River,  has  borne:  Queenstown,  Windsor  and 
Emden  (Embden),  were  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  in  the  minds 
of  the  givers  of  these  names  for  the  English  rulers,  George  III  and  his 
Queen  Sophia,  even  after  the  Revolution. 

When  the  settlers’  petition  of  1803  for  a  town  was  before  the 
General  Court  at  Boston,  “Windsor,”  name  of  the  royal  palace  where 
George  and  Sophia  resided,  was  in  the  draft  of  the  proposed  enact¬ 
ment,  as  the  name  of  the  town.  Someone,  running  his  pen  through 
Windsor  three  times,  as  shown  by  parchment  copy  in  the  archives  of 
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the  state  capital  in  Boston,  wrote  “Emden”  in  its  stead.  The  additional 
b  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Maine  town,  as  well  as  the  original 
form,  both  appear  in  the  early  town  records.  Those  of  1805  followed 
the  practice  of  the  additional  b  and  Benj.  Colby,  Jr.,  the  clerk  of  that 
day,  may  be  regarded  as  the  authority  for  the  present  spelling. 

The  first  settlements  were  along  the  river,  in  1779,  by  Amos 
Patridge,  George  Mitchell  and  Wm.  Hamblen.  In  1782  Samuel  Hutch¬ 
ens  and  a  Mr.  Young  located  on  Seven  Mile  Brook  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  town.  They  were  followed  by  Captain  John  Gray  from 
Wiscasset  and  in  1790  by  Thos.  McFaden,  Joseph  Cleveland,  with  his 
sons  Jonathan  and  Luther,  and  Edward  Savage.  John  Chamberlain, 
who  shot  the  Pequaket  chief,  Paugus,  came  at  about  the  same  time. 

Lubec,  1811 

Although  the  first  settlers  in  Lubec  in  1758  were  French  people 
from  Nova  Scotia,  they  moved  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  John  River. 
Then  came,  in  1776,  the  English,  patriotic  fugitives  from  Cumberland 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  They  included  Colonel  John  Allen,  who  was  of 
great  service  to  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Varney  says 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  some  Germans  had  settled  here,  since 
when  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1811  it  was  named  for  the  good 
old  German  city  Lubeck,  in  which  form  the  word  appears  in  the  act 
of  incorporation.  It  was  first  called  Soward’s  Neck;  and  before  its  in¬ 
corporation  comprised  the  mainland  of  the  town  of  Eastport.  It  may 
be  called  the  “Land’s  End”  of  the  United  States. 

The  real  permanent  settlers  here,  however,  were  from  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  Gouldsborough  and  the  vicinity  of  Castine.  In  1790 
there  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  families  here.  The  five  founders  of 
Lubec  were  Jabez  Mowry,  Ezra  T.  Bucknam,  Josiah  Dana,  Samuel 
Wheeler  and  Jonathan  Bartlett. 

Flagg’s  Point,  where  Lubec  Village  now  stands,  had  for  its  first 
traders  Mr.  Lewis  Frederick  Delesdernier  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Small.  The  former  was  an  Acadian  Frenchman  who  es¬ 
poused  the  Whig  cause  in  the  Revolution  and  for  a  time  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Albert  Gallatin  in  the  military  service  at  Machias. 

Bremen,  1828 

This  town  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Bristol  until  1828,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  under  the  name  of  Bremen,  given 
in  honor  of  the  German  city. 

The  first  settler  of  Bremen,  Maine,  was  William  Hilton  from 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  who  moved  in  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  in  1735.  He  was,  however,  soon  driven 
away  by  the  Indians;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1745  he  returned. 
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Commodore  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a  resident 
of  the  town  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naval  officers  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  a  schoolhouse  near  the  home 
of  Daniel  Weston.  Robert  Miller  was  moderator  and  Sullivan  Hardy, 
town  clerk.  Miller  was  a  Scotchman  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
who  had  long  resided  in  Bremen.  Sullivan  Hardy  was  an  educated  man 
who  held  many  important  town  offices. 

Hanover,  1843 

A  town  in  Oxford  County  bears  the  name  of  a  German  prov¬ 
ince.  The  Maine  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Bethel.  It  was  settled  in 
1774,  was  set  off  from  Bethel,  and  in  1843,  together  with  Howard’s 
Gore,  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name,  doubtless  from  a  con¬ 
tinued  loyalty  to  members  of  the  English  royal  family,  the  Georges, 
whose  forebears  came  from  that  province. 

Nathaniel  Segar  from  Newton,  Massachusetts,  was  its  first 
settler  in  1774.  He  was  in  the  United  States  service  until  1780,  when  he 
returned  home,  but  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  in  their  last  raid 
on  Maine  and  was  held  prisoner  for  sixteen  months,  when  he  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  present  Hanover. 

In  1780,  and  soon  after,  came  Jonathan  Bean,  Jesse  Dunston 
and  Moses  and  Stephen  Bartlett.  Howard’s  Gore  was  a  tract  of  land 
left  in  running  out  the  towns  of  Bethel,  Newry  and  Rumford.  It  was 
purchased  by  Phineas  Howard  of  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  in  1792, 
from  whom  it  received  its  name.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  plantation  in 
1812,  and  at  the  plantation  meeting  held  at  Asa  Howard’s,  the  modera¬ 
tor  was  Phineas  Howard;  clerk,  Asa  Howard;  assessors,  Ezra  Smith, 
Stephen  Saunders  and  Phineas  Howard.  The  plantation  life  covered 
a  period  of  about  forty  years  during  which  affairs  were  conducted 
with  great  economy  and  great  ability;  the  records  were  well  kept  in 
plain  and  clear  writing. 

Whenever  I  drive  through  the  little  towns  of  Solon,  Athens  or 
Corinth,  here  in  Maine,  I  know  that  some  lovers  of  Greek  learning 
settled  or  came  early  to  these  places.  Whenever  I  visit  Troy,  Rome,  or 
Carthage  in  Maine,  I  realize  that  some  admirer  of  the  civilization  of 
these  ancient  cities  was  present  when  their  counterparts  were  chris¬ 
tened  in  our  forests. 

It  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  period  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  that  a  wave  of  classicism  swept  our  country  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  classical  names  became  common. 
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Athens,  1804;  Solon,  1809 


In  the  southern  part  of  Somerset  County,  Athens,  incorporated 
in  1804,  is  an  example  of  Maine’s  use  of  classical  names.  It  was  settled 
by  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Solon,  which  joins  it  on  the  west,  was  settled 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  became  a  corporate  town  in  1809.  The 
first  settlers  of  this  latter  town  were  from  Wiscasset,  but  were  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  When  Ath¬ 
ens  was  incorporated  the  name  of  the  capital  of  ancient  Greece  was 
chosen  for  it  by  its  inhabitants.  At  the  incorporation  of  Solon,  the  name 
selected  was  that  of  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Some  lovers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  its  lawgivers  must  have  lived  in  this  little  town  in 
Maine.  Its  plantation  name  was  Spauldingtown,  for  Thomas  Spaul¬ 
ding,  one  of  the  grantees.  Wm.  Hilton  of  Wiscasset,  who  removed 
thither  in  the  fall  of  1782,  was  the  first  settler,  and  a  former  neighbor 
of  his,  William  Hunnewell,  took  an  adjoining  farm. 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  Athens  was  Samuel  Hall,  son  of 
Daniel  Hall  of  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire.  He  owned  the  first  mill  in 
the  village,  located  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge.  Another  family 
of  prominence  in  the  early  settlement  of  Athens  was  that  of  Colonel 
Jonathan  Kinsman  from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at 
Brown  University,  a  man  of  business  ability  who  came  in  1798,  cleared 
land,  made  a  home  for  his  family  and  called  the  place  Kinsmantown. 

Corinth,  1811 

The  township  of  Corinth  in  the  southwestern  section  of  Penob¬ 
scot  County  was  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  John  Peck  in  1794,  and 
the  settlement  was  started  a  few  years  later.  It  was  first  organized  as  a 
plantation  under  the  name  of  Ohio  which  was  changed  on  its  incor¬ 
poration  in  1811  to  Corinth,  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  in  Greece. 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  the  background  of  the  settlers 
and  the  prevailing  ideals  of  classical  culture  at  the  time. 

In  the  year  1792  Mr.  Abner  Tibbetts  settled  on  the  south  side  of 
the  township.  The  Messrs.  Wm.  Tibbetts,  Mark  Trafton,  Joshua  C. 
Thompson,  John  Goodhue,  Wm.  Hammond,  Royal  Clark,  Dr.  Wm. 
Peabody  and  others  joined  Mr.  Tibbetts  in  his  enterprise,  and  farming 
started  in  earnest. 

Milo,  1823 

Situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Piscataquis  County,  Milo 
also  bears  a  classical  name.  In  1802  Benjamin  Sargent  and  his  son, 
Theophilus,  came  to  Bangor  from  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  went  up 
the  Penobscot  River  by  longboat,  turned  into  the  Piscataquis  River  and 
finally  settled  in  what  is  now  Milo. 
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After  making  a  clearing  for  his  cabin,  the  senior  Sargent  re¬ 
turned  to  Massachusetts,  leaving  fourteen-year-old  Theophilus  and  his 
dog  alone  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  wilderness.  With  the  help  of  friendly 
Indians  he  survived  the  ordeal. 

The  Snows,  Moses  and  Stephen,  who  had  already  selected  their 
lots  and  felled  their  openings,  settled  in  the  Pleasant  River  Valley  in 
1804  and  the  Boobers,  with  their  hand  mill  for  grain  and  corn,  soon 
followed. 

The  honor  of  naming  the  town  fell,  as  it  should,  to  Theophilus 
Sargent  who,  according  to  Milo’s  historical  students,  chose  the  name  of 
Milo  from  the  famed  Greek  athlete,  Milo  of  Crotona.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1823. 

Not  only  the  State  of  Maine  but  many  other  states  in  our  coun¬ 
try  have  made  use  of  the  name  of  Troy  in  christening  a  town.  Troy,  or 
Ilium,  was  an  ancient  ruined  city  in  Asia  Minor,  which  played  a  large 
part  in  the  Trojan  War,  the  most  famous  of  the  wars  celebrated  in 
Greek  literature. 

Troy,  1827 

This  town  of  Troy  in  Maine  had  borne  a  number  of  other 
names  before  the  name  of  Troy  was  selected  in  1827.  The  first  clearing 
in  the  town  was  made  about  1801  by  John  Rogers,  who  was  agent  for 
the  proprietor,  General  Bridge,  of  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  The 
earliest  settlers  locating  here  from  1801  to  1813  were  from  different 
parts  of  Maine.  Among  them  were  Henry  Warren,  Charles  Gerrish,  Jr., 
Enoch  and  Jonathan  Bagley,  Enoch  Bagley,  Jr.,  Christopher  Varney 
and  John  Smart.  The  Francis  Hillman  farm  is  one  of  the  few  farms 
in  the  town  cleared  by  the  early  settlers.  The  Hillmans,  originally  from 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  came  from  Readfield  in  1778.  In  1793  Andrew 
Bennett  came  from  the  town  of  Sidney;  he  built  a  log  house  and  was 
probably  the  first  permanent  settler. 

At  the  organization  of  the  town  into  a  plantation,  it  received 
the  name  of  Bridgestown  in  honor  of  the  first  proprietor,  already  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Kingsville  in  1812  in  honor 
of  the  man  who  later  became  the  first  governor  of  Maine.  This  name 
was  changed  to  Joy  in  1814,  for  one  of  its  owners,  Benjamin  Joy,  a 
merchant  of  Boston.  Later  it  became  Montgomery  for  the  English  Gen¬ 
eral,  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec;  and  in  1827  when  classical 
names  were  much  in  vogue,  it  became  Troy. 

Smyrna,  1839 

This  town  in  Aroostook  County  reminds  one  of  an  ancient  city, 
Smyrna,  now  the  modern  Izmir  in  Turkey.  In  its  earliest  days,  the  an- 
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cient  city  was  a  colony  of  Ephesus  and  attained  such  celebrity  that  it 
was  received  as  the  thirteenth  city  of  Ionia.  After  its  destruction  by 
Tamerlane  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  rebuilt  and  later  considered 
as  the  emporium  of  the  Levant. 

Its  namesake,  Smyrna,  in  Maine,  had  as  its  first  settler  Nehe- 
miah  Leavitt,  in  1830,  from  Royalton,  Vermont,  a  Methodist  minister, 
to  whom  the  grant  of  the  township  had  been  given  by  the  state,  pro¬ 
vided  he  place  100  settlers  on  the  town  within  five  years,  build  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  and  four  schoolhouses.  Although  given  an  extra  five 
years,  he  was  unable  to  meet  these  conditions  and  sold  his  claim  to 
Messrs.  Dunn  and  Jeffries. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were:  John  Marley  of  England,  who 
first  went  to  Boston  and  then  to  Smyrna  in  1831,  Willard  Corliss,  who 
came  from  Lubec  in  1833,  Elias  and  Franklin  Blodgett  from  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state,  and  Samuel  Drew,  from  Limerick,  who  went  to 
New  Limerick  in  1820  and  to  Smyrna  in  1835.  He  was  a  local  preacher 
of  the  Free  Baptist  faith.  Thos.  Hassett  came  from  Ireland;  Alexander 
Herrick,  from  Norridgewock,  and  Wm.  Irish  came  from  Buckfield.  He 
was  a  very  prominent  citizen,  but  later  moved  to  Sherman.  More  Leav¬ 
itts  came,  relatives  of  the  first  settler,  and  with  them  came  Laughtons, 
Lyons,  Oakes  and  Jonathan  Sleeper  and  his  four  sons,  all  of  whom  had 
farms  in  Smyrna  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1839. 

Rome ,  1804 

Ancient  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiber,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea. 
Admirers  of  this  ancient  city  bestowed  the  name  upon  a  Maine  town, 
a  small  town  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  Kennebec  County.  It  was 
settled  about  1780  and  was  called  West  Pond  Plantation,  until  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  1804.  The  historian  of  the  Maine  town  states  that  “it 
has  seven  times  as  many  hills  as  the  eternal  city  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  granite  enough  to  build  the  old  Roman  capital.”  The  pioneer 
settlers  came  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
several  of  them  had  served.  John  Rogers  was  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
that  marched  Major  Andre  to  the  gallows  and  saw  Lord  Cornwallis 
surrender  his  sword  at  Yorktown.  He  was  the  first  in  this  region  to 
chop  and  clear  his  few  acres.  Others  among  the  first  settlers  were  Jo¬ 
seph  Hall,  Benjamin  Furbush,  Stephen  Philbrick,  Joseph  Halbo,  Trip 
Mosher  and  Starbird  Turner,  neighbors  and  associates  of  John  Rogers. 

Carthage,  1826 

Ancient  Rome’s  deadly  rival  was  Carthage,  located  in  Northern 
Africa,  nearly  on  the  site  of  modern  Tunis.  This  also  has  its  namesake 
in  Maine.  It  is  a  small  town  in  the  southwestern  section  of  Franklin 
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County.  It  was  Number  Four  in  Abbott’s  Purchase.  Benj.  Weld,  the 
owner  of  much  land,  for  whom  the  town  of  Weld  is  named,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  William,  who  took  all  of  Carthage  and  one-half  of 
the  remaining  towns  and  subsequently  conveyed  them  to  Dr.  LaFay- 
ette  Perkins,  the  first  physician  in  Weld,  in  1815.  The  first  settlers  were 
Wm.  Bowley  and  a.  Mr.  Winter.  The  former  built  what  are  called  Bow- 
ley’s  Mills  on  Webb  River.  These  early  settlers  came  about  1803  when 
the  town  was  lotted  by  Samuel  Adams.  It  was  incorporated  in  1826 
and  given  the  name  of  the  ancient  African  city.  The  principal  village 
is  Berry’s  Mills  on  Webb  River  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 

The  influence  of  Scottish  immigrants  appears  in  only  a  few 
cases  in  the  names  of  Maine  towns.  The  present  town  of  Medford  was 
called  Kilmarnock  in  1824  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  J.  P.  Boyd,  a  Scots¬ 
man  who  had  purchased  one-half  of  the  town.  The  Bennoch  Road, 
leading  from  Orono  to  Medford,  was  opened  in  1826.  It  follows  the 
west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  and  was  built  by  John  Bennoch  who  was 
originally  from  Scotland.  He  received  grants  of  land  in  this  area  for 
building  the  road.  It  was  doubtless  at  the  request  of  these  few  Scottish 
people  who  were  owners  of  land  in  this  vicinity  that  the  names  Edin¬ 
burg,  Argyle  and  Glenburn  were  bestowed  upon  these  towns. 

Glenburn,  1822 

Located  in  Penobscot  County,  Glenburn  bears  a  Scottish  name. 
It  was  settled  about  1806,  but  was  not  incorporated  as  a  town  until 
1822.  At  that  time  it  received  the  name  of  Judge  Samuel  Dutton  of 
Bangor,  who  had  a  large  interest  in  the  township.  Dutton  had  come  to 
Bangor  in  1801  from  Hallowell,  where  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  previous  year.  A  sound  lawyer,  he  was  later  a  Judge  of  Probate 
of  Penobscot  County,  one  of  the  founders  of  Bangor  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  a  civil  engineer  and  the  agent  for  proprietors  owning  lands  in 
the  county. 

In  1837  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Glenburn,  a 
Scottish  word  made  up  of  glen,  a  narrow  valley,  and  bum,  a  small 
stream,  therefore,  a  small  stream  (Kenduskeag)  in  a  narrow  valley. 

Some  notes  are  available  concerning  the  early  settlers  of  this 
town:  George  Worster  came  to  Glenburn  from  Berwick,  Maine,  in 
1805,  coming  first  to  Kenduskeag,  then  Levant,  and  finally  to  Glen¬ 
burn,  then  called  Dutton.  He  was  a  farmer  and  lumberman  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town.  Jonathan  Vickery  of  Gorham  came  to  Glen¬ 
burn  in  1827.  He  also  became  a  successful  farmer  and  lumberman. 

Austin  Edson,  a  millwright  from  Randolph,  Vermont,  came  to 
Glenburn  in  1830.  James  Pendexter  came  from  Cornish,  Maine,  in 
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1843.  That  same  year  Abner  French,  son  of  Zadoc  French,  one  of 
Bangor’s  earliest  settlers,  moved  to  Glenbum. 

Edinburg,  1835 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  this 
town  was  doubtless  given  the  name  of  the  Scottish  capital  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  John  Bennoch,  previously  mentioned  as  the  builder  of  Ben- 
noch  Road.  Nearly  six  miles  of  this  road  are  in  Edinburg,  and  settle¬ 
ment  is  largely  in  its  northern  part.  David  Haynes,  originally  from 
Dresden,  but  later  from  Bangor,  moved  here  on  February  2,  1813.  He 
was  then  the  uppermost  settler  on  the  river,  and  so  remained  for  four 
years.  A  man  named  Jonathan  Roberts  lived  on  the  lot  next  below.  At 
the  time  Haynes  moved  to  the  township  of  Edinburg,  few  settlers 
were  there.  Solomon  Comstock  lived  on  what  is  now  called  Comstock 
Point;  just  below  him  was  Wm.  Ayers,  then  James  Spencer  and  on  the 
lower  lot,  Sam  Ayers. 

The  next  settlers  after  Haynes  in  Edinburg  were  Jesse  Hath- 
orn,  Robert  Nichols,  Roland  and  Daniel  Dudley  and  John  Piper.  Later 
came  R.  B.  Tarbox,  Isaac,  Alvin,  Elbridge  and  Aaron  Haynes,  all  of 
whom  remained  there  until  after  1833. 

David  Haynes,  mentioned  as  an  early  settler,  assisted  by  his 
son,  Alvin,  carried  the  mail  to  Houlton  once  a  week.  The  son  carried 
the  mail  to  Howland  by  wagon,  where  it  was  transferred  to  a  boat 
which  his  father  paddled  to  Scows’  Landing,  two  miles  above  Matta- 
wamkeag  on  that  river.  Here  was  a  camp  where  they  met  the  Houlton 
crew  and  exchanged  mails.  The  crew  carried  the  mail  through  the 
woods  seven  miles  to  Jimscittiecook  Falls,  now  Kingman,  where  they 
went  by  boat  to  the  Forks,  now  Haynesville,  then  traveled  on  horse¬ 
back  through  the  woods  to  Houlton.  This  took  place  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  town  of  Edinburg  was  incorporated  in  1835. 

Argyle,  1839 

Here  was  the  terminus  and  rafting  of  the  upper  Penobscot 
boom,  located  on  the  old  stage  route  from  Old  Town  to  Edinburg.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Ancient  Birch  Stream  Settlement  and  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  Argyle  Plantation.  The  name  of  the  plantation  and  town  is  that 
of  a  county  in  West  Scotland.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1839  and 
reduced  to  plantation  status  again  in  1938. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  was  John  Buzzell,  a  farmer  and  lum¬ 
berman  who  came  about  1810.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Penobscot 
pioneer,  Jacob  Buswell,  the  first  settler  of  Bangor  in  1769.  Another  old 
settler  was  Wm.  Foster  of  Bradley,  a  pioneer  in  1815  from  Gray.  Isaac 
Buzzell,  son  of  John,  was  a  most  prominent  man  in  town,  not  only 
holding  all  the  several  town  offices,  but  also  serving  as  a  member  of 
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the  State  Legislature.  Wm.  Foster,  already  noted,  was  also  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen,  and  Isaac  Freeze  from  Bangor  was  an  early  lumber¬ 
man  on  the  river. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  Wm.  Bailey,  John  and  Philip 
Spencer,  Jr.,  Wm.,  George  and  John  Freese,  John  Marsh,  Stephen 
Buzzell,  Wm.  Costigan,  Samuel  Grant  and  his  sons,  Joshua  Eldridge, 
Nathaniel  Danforth  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ilsey. 

Three  towns  of  Maine  are  of  Swedish  origin : 

LinneuSj  1836 

The  land  included  in  the  township  of  Linneus,  Maine,  in 
Aroostook  County  was  originally  granted  to  Harvard  College  in  1804 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  endow  a  botany  professor¬ 
ship,  and  was  named  for  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish  botanist. 

The  first  settler  on  the  tract  was  Daniel  Neal  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  1826.  He  had  lived  previously  in  Maine,  but  had  gone  to  Can¬ 
ada  to  practice  his  trade  of  ship’s  carpenter,  coming  from  there  to  his 
forest  home  in  the  new  grant.  After  living  here  for  about  ten  years,  he 
moved  to  Jackson  Brook.  Soon  after  the  coming  of  Neal,  a  man  named 
Nesmith  settled  near  Cold  Spring.  He  had  formerly  lived  in  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine;  from  there  he  had  gone  to  Miramichi.  He  suffered 
losses  in  the  great  fire  at  that  place  and,  in  company  with  a  man  by. 
the  name  of  Anderson,  came  to  Linneus,  built  a  camp  and  made  im¬ 
provements.  Later  the  place  was  sold  to  Colonel  Benjamin  Rackliffe. 

The  opening  of  the  “soldier  road”  induced  soldiers  to  come  to 
Linneus.  In  1828  or  1829  Samuel  and  John  Shields  came  from  New 
Brunswick  and  settled  near  the  line  of  Hodgdon,  clearing  up  farms 
where  they  lived  for  many  years.  Mr.  John  Jones  came  the  same  year 
and  settled  near  them.  Colonel  John  Rackliffe  came  from  Waldo 
County  about  1829  and  settled  a  short  distance  south  of  Linneus  Cor¬ 
ner.  He  was  for  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town.  Jacob  Martin 
came  about  the  same  time  and  lived  in  the  town  for  many  years. 

Captain  Moses  Burleigh  of  Palermo,  who  settled  here  in  1830, 
was  a  captain  in  the  militia  of  Maine  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Belfast  with  his  company  when  the  British  ascended  the 
Penobscot  River  to  capture  the  U.  S.  Corvette  “Adams”  then  under¬ 
going  repairs  at  Hampden.  Here  at  Linneus,  he  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  land  agent  and  took  an  active  part  in  expelling  trespassers  from 
this  vicinity.  Many  members  of  this  family  have  held  very  important 
positions  in  the  state  and  county.  The  younger  son,  Hon.  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh,  became  governor  of  the  state  in  1888. 
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New  Sweden,  1895 

Swedish  emigrants  founded  New  Sweden  in  1870,  when  a  col¬ 
ony  of  them  under  the  patronage  of  Honorable  W.  W.  Thomas,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immigration,  settled  in  Aroostook  County.  The  territory 
was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1876  and  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  New  Sweden  in  1895.  New  Sweden  lost  the  last  of  its  fifty-two  pio¬ 
neers  on  March  1,  1949,  when  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Anderson,  who  ar¬ 
rived  from  her  Swedish  homeland  at  the  age  of  four,  passed  away. 
The  farm  on  which  she  lived  was  the  first  land  drawn  by  lot  among 
the  colonists.  The  log  house,  one  of  the  first  built  by  the  settlers,  re¬ 
mains  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  present  residence. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  Swedish  immigrants  who  settled  here 
in  1870  were  Wilhem  Hard,  Per  J.  Jacobson,  Eric  Ericsson,  John  Bor- 
gesson,  Carl  Voss,  Per  O.  Julen,  Gottlieb  T.  Pilts,  Oscar  G.  W.  Ling- 
berg,  Nils  Ohlson,  Johns  Persson,  Svens  Svensson,  Karl  G.  Harleman, 
Anders  Malmquist,  Jans  L.  Lundvall,  Truls  Persson,  Nils  Persson, 
Nickolous  P.  Clase,  Olof  C.  Morell,  John  P.  Johnson,  Anders  Johans¬ 
son,  Anders  Svenson,  Olof  Ohlson,  Laurentius  Stenstrom,  Per  Persson, 
Mans  Mansson  and  Anders  F.  Johansson. 

Capt.  N.  P.  Clase,  one  of  the  original  colonists,  was  of  much 
assistance  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  as  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  speak  English  and  upon  him  Mr.  Thomas  relied  very  much 
during  the  early  years. 

These  frugal  and  industrious  inhabitants  are  among  the  best 
citizens  of  Maine.  They  have  overrun  the  boundaries  of  New  Sweden 
and  scattered  over  portions  of  the  adjacent  towns. 

Stockholm,  1911 

This  Aroostook  town  was  also  settled  by  these  Swedish  emi¬ 
grants  and  named  for  the  capital  of  old  Sweden.  It  was  formerly 
Number  16,  Range  3.  It  was  organized  in  1895  and  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1911. 

The  first  two  families  to  settle  in  Stockholm  were  Alfred  and 
Brita  Swenson  and  Anna  and  Johannes  Anderson.  They  came  from 
Sweden  on  April  1,  1881,  and  settled  just  across  the  border  from  the 
neighboring  town,  New  Sweden,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  settled  in 
1870. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Maine  Towns  Whose  Names  Have  Been  Borrowed 
from  other  Foreign  Cities  and  Countries 

At  least  five  towns  in  Maine  are  designated  by  names  which 
have  been  borrowed  from  foreign  countries.  Four  of  such  towns:  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Mexico  and  Peru  lie  in  Oxford  County  (some  writers 
include  Norway  which  I  have  placed  under  Indian  names) ,  and 
Wales  is  in  Kennebec  County. 

Denmark ,  1807 

Located  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  southern  part  of  Oxford 
County,  the  town  of  Denmark  was  formed  from  a  grant  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  Fryeburg  Academy  and  two  other 
grants  to  individuals,  together  with  a  strip  from  the  town  of  Brown¬ 
field.  The  first  settlements  wTere  made  in  1788  and  1789,  and  several 
of  the  first  settlers  came  from  Andover,  Massachusetts.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1807  and  named  Denmark. 

It  was  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  naming  of  our  Maine 
town  that  the  Danish  seamen  fought  against  England’s  Nelson  with 
the  daring  for  w’hich  their  nation  had  been  noted  in  former  times.  Un¬ 
til  1807  the  Danes  were  the  trading  agents  for  all  the  other  countries 
in  Europe.  At  this  date  they  suffered  a  cruel  attack  by  the  British  navy, 
which  resulted  in  the  crushing  of  Danish  naval  power.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  Maine  town  was  named  Denmark  in  honor  of  the  courage 
and  bravery  with  which  the  Danes  resisted  the  British  attack. 

The  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Denmark,  Maine,  was  Daniel 
Boston,  a  native  of  Sanford,  who  began  clearing  land  and  built  a  log 
house  in  1775,  between  the  most  western  of  the  Boston  Hills  and  the 
Saco  River,  near  a  small  pond  which  took  his  name.  He  soon  found 
the  land  too  frosty  for  the  raising  of  corn  and  moved  to  Hiram  Hills. 
The  next  settler  was  Jedediah  Long  from  Berwick.  He  cleared  a  farm 
at  West  Denmark  about  1780,  and  soon  after  Ichabod  Waren,  also  of 
Berwick,  settled  on  the  northern  side  of  Pleasant  Pond.  About  1786 
Isaac  Berry  from  Middleton,  Massachusetts,  began  clearing  a  farm  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  a  Mr.  Stiles  settled  there.  Tyler  Por¬ 
ter  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  house  on  Berry  Hill  east  of  the  Saun¬ 
ders  farm,  cleared  up  by  Jonathan  Saunders  of  Billerica,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  about  1790.  Between  1787  and  1794  Ephraim  Jewett  came  to 
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the  settlement  and  cleared  a  farm  at  what  is  now  Head’s  Corner.  He 
was  from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and  had  settled  at  Bridgton  a  few 
years  before;  his  four  sons  settled  here  on  farms  carved  from  the  home 
farm. 

The  first  mills  were  built  before  1800  by  Cyrus  Ingalls,  Sr.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  up-and-down  saw  for  long  lumber,  a  set  of  stones  for 
grinding  corn,  and  probably  a  shingle  machine. 

Sweden,  1813 

At  the  date  when  this  Maine  town  came  into  being,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Sweden  was  nominally  a  dependency  of  Napoleon  under  the 
Prince  Royal,  Jean  Bernadotte,  who  secretly  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  joined  the  last  coalition  against  Napoleon. 
Again,  the  struggles  for  freedom  of  this  country  may  have  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  our  people  and  caused  the  adoption  of  its  name.  Other 
writers  state  that  both  of  our  Maine  towns,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
adopted  the  name  from  a  similarity  of  location. 

The  area  which  the  Maine  town  of  Sweden  occupies  formed  a 
part  of  the  grant  made  by  Massachusetts  to  Captain  Lovewell’s  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  fought  in  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  Pe- 
quaket  warriers  at  our  present  Fryeburg. 

According  to  the  Genealogies  of  Sweden,  by  Dr.  Clifford  L. 
Pike,  Jacob  Stevens  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  settler  in 
New  Suncook,  now  Sweden,  Maine.  In  1759  he  married,  in  Rowley, 
Massachusetts,  Olive  Spofferd  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Bridgton, 
Maine.  In  March  of  1795,  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  traveled  on 
horseback  eight  miles  through  the  woods  to  New  Suncook,  where  they 
camped  for  three  days  and  nights  under  a  hemlock  tree,  until  a  log 
house  could  be  built.  “He  was  the  first  settler  in  Sweden”  is  chiseled 
in  marble  on  his  tombstone. 

Samuel  Nevers,  from  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  owned  land 
here  and  had  worked  during  the  summers  in  clearing  his  place  for  a 
few  years.  Coming  in  1791  to  New  Suncook,  then  four  miles  from  any 
habitation,  he  hired  a  man  to  fell  and  burn  eight  acres  of  land  and 
then  returned  to  Boston.  The  following  year,  accompanied  by  his 
future  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Webber,  who  purchased  a  portion  of 
his  land,  he  returned.  The  two  men  labored  in  the  summers,  return¬ 
ing  to  Boston  in  the  autumn. 

In  1796  Mr.  Nevers  married  and  immediately  moved  to  New 
Suncook;  his  wife  rode  the  entire  distance  of  180  miles  on  horseback. 
He  built  the  Bennet  House  at  this  date  and,  later,  houses  for  his  three 
sons.  These  were  near  the  old  homestead,  which  the  son,  “Squire  Ben,” 
inherited.  The  married  name  of  his  daughter,  Clarinda,  the  grand- 
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mother  of  Charles  Bennett,  the  last  descendant  owner  of  the  place,  is 
that  which  remains  on  the  old  homestead. 

In  the  two  following  years  after  the  arrival  of  Samuel  Nevers, 
came  Benj.  Webber  from  Bedford,  Andrew  Woodbury  and  Micah 
Trull  from  Tewksbury,  and  Peter  Holden  from  Malden,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Other  early  settlers  beside  those  already  mentioned  were  Calvin 
Powers,  George  Maxwell,  David  Milliken,  Oliver  Knight,  Eben  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Ephraim  Jewett. 

Samuel  Nevers  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1819  and  a  Representative  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Wales,  1816 

Cochrane  in  his  History  of  Monmouth  and  Wales  states  that 
the  plantation  was  first  called  Bloomingboro,  but  in  1781  the  name  was 
changed  to  Wales  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  John  Welch,  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  the  pioneers,  whose  ancestors  came  from  the 
European  country  bearing  that  name.  This  name  continued  for  the 
united  towns  until  1792,  when  the  northern  portion  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  as  Monmouth.  In  April,  1803,  the  remainder  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  plantation  under  the  old  name,  the  plantation  of  Wales, 
and  chose  as  its  first  officers  Joseph  Small,  Enoch  Strout  and  John 
Andrews  as  assessors  and  Joseph  Small,  clerk.  On  February  1,  1816, 
the  town  of  Wales  was  incorporated  and  at  the  first  meeting,  Joseph 
Small,  David  Plummer  and  Arthur  Given  were  chosen  selectmen  and 
assessors,  and  Joseph  Small,  town  clerk.  In  1851  a  small  portion  of 
Leeds  and  Monmouth  was  annexed  to  Wales;  and  prior  to  this  date, 
a  portion  of  Litchfield,  consisting  of  one  tier  of  lots,  had  been  annexed 
to  Wales  on  the  east. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  and  arrival  date  of 
the  first  settler.  Some  authorities  place  his  coming  in  1773,  others  say 
a  few  years  later.  The  best  information  available  shows  that  James 
Ross  was  the  first  settler  in  1778  on  the  west  slope  of  Sabattis  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  when  the  farm  went  into  the 
hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Isaac  Withered.  Patrick  Kernan  came  in  1794 
and  settled  in  the  eastern  part;  his  name  suggests  Irish  extraction. 
Reuben  Ham  and  Jonathan  and  Alexander  Thompson  came  from 
Brunswick  in  1780  and  took  up  places  in  the  northern  part. 

Other  settlers  came  in  the  eighties.  In  1791  Joseph  Small  and 
Bartholomew  Jackson  came  from  Limington;  the  former  settled  on  a 
farm  near  the  center  of  the  town.  Mr.  Small  was  prominent  in  plan¬ 
tation  and  town  affairs.  He  served  as  plantation  clerk  for  thirteen  years 
and  town  clerk,  nineteen  years  consecutively.  Isaac  S.,  his  oldest  son, 
held  various  town  offices,  also  the  positions  of  surveyor  general  of  the 
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state,  inspector  of  the  state  prison,  and  member  of  the  executive 
council.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  surveying  in  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  There  were  many  distinguished  members  of  this  farri- 
ily. 

John  Larrabee  came  from  Scarborough  about  1792.  He  had 
four  sons  and  engaged  chiefly  in  cutting  ship  timber  or  in  shipbuilding. 
Daniel  and  Ebenezer  Small  came  from  Limington  in  1793  and  settled 
near  the  center  of  the  town.  Daniel,  while  living  at  Castine,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  and  sold  as  a  prisoner  to  a  French  colonel  until 
Wolfe’s  victory,  when  he  was  released. 

The  first  public  house  was  opened  in  1798  and  its  owner,  Ar¬ 
thur  Given,  Sr.,  became  the  first  postmaster. 

Mexico ,  1818 

This  town  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oxford  County.  Following 
the  example  of  successful  revolutionists,  in  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America  and  in  France,  the  Mexicans  were  aroused  against 
the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  The  years  from  1809  to 
1815  in  the  country  of  Mexico  were  especially  concerned  with  the 
spread  of  the  revolt  against  foreign  domination,  and  deeds  of  daring 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  popular 
cause  in  the  1 820’s.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  plantation  of  Hol- 
manstown  in  Maine  complimented  the  efforts  of  the  Mexicans  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty  by  naming  their  town  for  Mexico,  on  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  1818. 

Township  No.  1  on  the  north  side  of  the  Androscoggin  River 
in  the  District  of  Maine  was  purchased  by  Colonal  Jonathan  Holman 
from  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern  Lands,  for  himself  and  as¬ 
sociates  in  1789.  The  township,  which  then  contained  the  present 
towns  of  Dixfield  and  Mexico,  sometimes  called  Dixtown,  was  vari¬ 
ously  called  Township  No.  1,  Androscoggin  Purchase  No.  1,  and  Hol- 
manstown,  until  the  incorporation  of  Dixfield  on  June  21,  1803.  The 
remainder  retained  the  name  of  Holmanstown  until  incorporated  as 
the  town  of  Mexico  fifteen  years  later. 

At  Mexico  Village  or  “Corner”  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Isaac 
Gleason  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  settler.  Members  of  this  family 
have  probably  filled  more  important  town  offices  than  has  any  other 
family  in  the  history  of  the  town.  Peter  Trask,  son  of  Amos  Trask,  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  a  pioneer  at  Dixfield,  settled  near  the  Dixfield 
line.  Stephen  Barnard,  the  first  chosen  selectman  in  town  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Y)f  the  early  inhabitants,  settled  one  mile  from 
Mexico  Village  on  Harlow  Hill.  Nathan  Knapp  was  another  man  to 
whom  this  town  owes  much  for  the  active  service  he  rendered  it  in 
the  days  of  its  infancy.  He  settled  on  the  Harlow  Hill  road,  but  later 
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sold  his  place  to  Aaron  Lufkin  who  moved  here  from  Peru.  Aaron 
Moore  was  another  settler  on  Harlow  Hill;  the  date  of  his  death  is  one 
of  the  earliest  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery.  Captain  Walter  P.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  who  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Portland  in  1819,  was  a  man  of  ability,  perhaps  the  best  educated  man 
in  the  settlement  and  was  chosen  to  fill  positions  where  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  were  required. 

The  first  mill  to  be  erected  in  Mexico  was  probably  built  on 
Mitchell  Brook  near  the  Roxbury  line.  This  mill  was  run  by  an  over¬ 
shot  wheel  and  did  good  service  for  some  years.  Other  mills  were 
located  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Peru,  1821 

South  of  Mexico,  Maine,  in  Oxford  County,  lies  the  town  of 
Peru.  The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  a  grant  to  four  men  of  Falmouth: 
a  Mr.  Bradish,  Merrill  Knight,  Daniel  Lunt  and  Wm.  Brackett.  This 
early  grant  was  made  by  Massachusetts  and  was  four  miles  square. 
One  of  the  grantees,  Merrill  Knight,  was  the  first  settler,  coming  in 
with  his  family  in  1793,  through  the  unbroken  forests  to  the  banks  of 
the  Androscoggin.  He  erected  a  rude  cabin  northwest  of  Stony  Brook, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  present  center  village.  Wm.  Walker,  coming 
in  1802,  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  settler.  He  was  plantation  town 
clerk  for  many  years.  Wm.  Walker,  Jr.,  opened  the  first  hotel  in  1831, 
one  mile  northwest  of  the  center.  Here  was  also  opened  the  first  post 
office  which  was  kept  in  the  hotel  and  received  the  daily  mails  from 
Dixfield.  George  Walker,  a  brother  to  Wm.,  Senior,  arrived  in  town 
soon  after  1802.  Daniel  Lunt  and  his  brother  James,  probably  the  sons 
of  the  grantees,  were  among  the  earliest  arrivals.  Osborn  Trask  and 
Braidy  Bailey,  both  of  Falmouth,  soon  followed:  the  latter’s  lot  was 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  center  in  what  became  known  as  the 
Bailey  neighborhood.  Wm.  Brackett,  one  of  the  original  proprietors, 
or  a  son  of  the  same,  located  on  the  River  Road  above  Peru  center. 
Joshua  Knox  was  an  early  settler  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town. 
His  sons  settled  round  him  and  the  place  became  known  as  the  Knox 
neighborhood. 

Plantation  No.  1  was  organized  on  March  23,  1812.  John  Hol¬ 
land  was  elected  moderator  and  Hezekiah  Walker,  plantation  clerk, 
which  office  he  held  in  the  plantation  and  town  until  1829. 

During  the  period  while  the  Maine  town  was  developing,  the 
South  American  colonies  were  breaking  away  from  their  respective 
rulers;  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  was  rampant  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Peru  was  liberated  from  Spanish  rule 
on  July  28,  1821,  and  Peruvian  independence  was  proclaimed  on  the 
same  day.  The  Maine  town  honored  the  South  American  country  by 
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the  adoption  of  the  name  Peru,  on  its  incorporation  in  1821,  changing 
its  name  from  Patridgetown. 

Kossuth ,  1876 

The  name  of  this  disorganized  area  presents  a  further  example 
of  the  adoption  of  a  name  which  represented  freedom  and  patriotism. 
Located  in  Washington  County  on  the  Lincoln  and  Topsfield  road,  the 
area  was  Number  7,  Range  2  of  the  Bingham  Purchase.  When  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1876,  it  received  its  name  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Patriot  and  Revolutionary  leader,  Ferenc  Kossuth,  who  had 
been  a  political  exile  in  the  United  States  in  1852.  He  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  everywhere  with  great  public  demonstrations.  The  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  town  was  repealed  in  1896.  It  was  reorganized  as 
a  plantation,  but  later  was  again  disorganized. 

Not  only  classical  names,  as  has  been  noted,  but  names  of  other 
foreign  cities  appear  in  the  designations  of  Maine  towns. 

Belgrade ,  1796 

This  town  in  Kennebec  County  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 
It  was  originally  in  the  Plymouth  Patent  and  its  first  settlements  were 
made  about  1774.  There  is  a  connected  system  of  lakes  in  and  about 
the  town  which  offer  agreeable  scenery.  Its  early  names,  taken  from 
those  of  early  settlers,  were  Prescott’s  and  Snow’s  Plantation.  It  was 
also  called  Washington.  In  1796  it  was  incorporated  under  its  pres¬ 
ent  name  of  Belgrade. 

Writers  differ  as  to  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  name, 
that  of  an  important  city  in  Serbia,  now  Yugoslavia.  One  statement 
made  is  that  during  the  various  wars  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  this 
Serbian  city  was  the  object  for  which  the  hostile  nations  struggled.  In 
1789  it  was  captured  by  Austria.  The  inhabitants  of  our  Maine  town, 
because  of  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  Serbians,  named  their  town 
Belgrade. 

A  local  historian  writes  that  the  name  was  selected  by  John  V. 
Davis  who,  as  a  young  man,  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  He 
had  been  a  clerk  under  the  English  government  in  the  East  Indies. 
Whether  Davis  had  ever  visited  Belgrade  or  why  he  selected  the  name 
of  that  city  is  not  known. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  for  several 
years  afterward,  he  was  the  leading  man  of  affairs.  That  same  year, 
1796,  by  consent  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  small  part 
of  Sidney  was  annexed  to  Belgrade  and  nearly  half  a  century  later,  a 
portion  of  the  town  of  Dearborn  was  added. 
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The  way  for  white  settlers  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Belgrade 
was  doubtless  opened  by  Philip  Snow  in  1774.  For  several  years  he 
hunted  in  Sidney,  then  very  thinly  settled,  and  in  1774,  looking  for 
new  hunting  grounds,  he  crossed  to  the  Belgrade  shore  over  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Messalonskee  Lake  to  which  the  name  of  Snow  still  clings.  He 
built  a  hut  on  the  Oakland  road,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  present 
Belgrade  depot.  A  few  months  later,  two  more  families  came  across  the 
pond  and  established  homes  in  the  forests  along  the  shore  near  the 
home  of  the  hunter. 

Simeon  Wyman  came  with  his  family  from  Massachusetts  and 
settled  on  the  south  slope  of  Belgrade  Hill.  This  was  the  first  white 
family  in  town  and  theirs  was  the  first  farm  to  be  cleared.  His  son, 
David,  kept  a  public  house  there  for  many  years.  Joel  Richardson 
came  from  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  shortly  after  Simeon  Wyman, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  During  the  long,  cold  winter  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  they  hauled  hay  for  over  four  miles  for  their  stock.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  other  families  and  in  1790,  sixteen  years  after  they 
had  come,  Washington  Plantation  contained  159  people.  In  1796,  the 
date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  population  was  about  250. 

Lisbon ,  1799 

This,  the  southernmost  town  in  Androscoggin  County,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  West  Bowdoinham  Plantation,  which  in  turn  was  a 
part  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1799 
under  the  name  of  Thompsonborough,  in  honor  of  the  Thompson 
family  who  were  large  owners  in  what  was  then  a  gore  of  land  known 
as  Little  River  Plantation,  now  Lisbon  Falls.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
Pejepscot  Purchase  and  was  annexed  in  1808. 

Ezekiel  Thompson  of  Brunswick  came  here  in  1798;  he  was  of 
Irish  descent.  He  purchased  350  acres  at  Little  River,  of  Samuel,  his 
brother. 

The  name  Thompsonborough  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people 
on  account  of  General  Samuel’s  unpatriotic  views,  and  they  petitioned 
to  have  it  changed  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal. 

Probably  the  first  settler  in  our  present  Lisbon  was  one  White, 
who  lived  in  a  log  house  on  the  road  to  Webster  Corner;  he  afterward 
purchased  White  Hill.  Then  came  Russell  Hinckley,  who  lived  a  short 
distance  beyond  White.  Joseph  Hinckley  also  lived  near  by.  Russell 
Hinckley  probably  built  the  first  house  and  Joseph,  the  second.  John 
Smullen  came  from  Ireland  in  1784  and  later  took  up  a  farm  in  Lis¬ 
bon.  He  was  a  selectman  in  1801  and  for  several  years  thereafter.  Thos. 
Roberts,  a  joiner,  came  from  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire.  From 
1800  until  1819,  he  lived  opposite  Berry’s  tan  yard.  He  built  a  tavern 
at  Little  River  for  John  Raymond,  in  1804  and  1805,  and  was  a  deputy 
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sheriff  for  some  years.  John  Mayall,  in  1806,  erected  a  wooden  build¬ 
ing  for  a  woolen  mill  on  a  power  just  above  the  mill  at  Lisbon  Vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Sabattus,  occupying  it  until  1822,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  Horace  Corbett  for  a  satinet  mill. 

Other  early  settlers  in  the  town  were  Thomas  Godfrey,  Abra¬ 
ham  Whitney,  Hezekiah  and  Joseph  Coombs,  Abel  Nutting,  John  Ray¬ 
mond,  James  Barker,  Ebenezer  Fellows,  Stephen  Foster,  Samuel  Til¬ 
ton  and  Ozias  Right. 

Vienna,  1802 

Adjoining  the  town  of  Rome  in  Kennebec  County  lies  the  town 
of  Vienna,  the  northernmost  town  in  the  county.  This  township  was 
settled  about  1786  and  the  titles  were  given  by  J.  Prescott  of  Wind¬ 
ham  and  Nathaniel  Whittier  of  Readfield,  who  had  purchased  it  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  1792.  As  a  planta¬ 
tion  its  name  was  Goshen,  and  then  Wyman,  Plantation.  Its  incorpora¬ 
tion  occurred  in  1802,  when  the  name  of  Vienna  was  adopted. 

That  name  was  given  in  honor  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Germany,  the  capital  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire.  Vienna,  Europe, 
was  noted  for  it  palaces,  churches,  charitable  and  literary  institutions, 
as  well  as  for  the  gayety  of  its  society.  It  was  a  happy  choice  for  a 
Maine  town  seeking  to  honor  a  foreign  city. 

The  first  settlers  of  Vienna,  Maine,  were  Joshua  Howland,  John 
Thompson,  Patrick  Gilbraith,  Noah  Prescott  and  John  and  Wm.  Al¬ 
len.  Following  these  came  Arnold  Wethen,  James  and  Robert  Cofren, 
Jonathan  Gordon,  Jedidiah,  Abel  and  Nathaniel  Whittier,  Gideon 
Wells,  Elijah  Bunker,  Daniel  Matthews,  Benj.  Porter,  Timothy  White, 
Caleb  Brown  and  Joshua  Moore. 

The  first  town  meeting,  in  1802,  was  held  at  the  home  of  Ar¬ 
nold  Wethren.  Because  it  lacked  a  town  hall  for  three  more  years 
meetings  continued  to  be  held  at  private  houses. 

At  the  first  meeting  Noah  Prescott  was  moderator,  Daniel  Mor¬ 
rell,  clerk.  The  selectmen  were  Jacob  Graves,  James  Cofren  and  Joshua 
Moore. 

Captain  Samuel  Mowers  was  one  of  the  first  traders  in  Vienna. 
The  first  grist  mill  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  situated  on  “first 
dam.”  Patrick  Gilbraith  built  the  dam  and  mill  in  1800  and  sold  to 
Nathaniel  Mooers  in  1819.  A  fulling  mill  was  run  here  by  Josiah  Brad¬ 
ley  in  the  early  days. 

Palermo,  1804 

Located  in  Waldo  County,  the  town  was  first  known  as  Sheep- 
scot  Great  Pond  Plantation,  from  the  body  of  water  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town  through  which  the  Sheepscot  River  runs  and  around 
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which  the  first  settlements  were  built.  The  township  was  surveyed  in 
1800  by  Wm.  Davis  and  the  petition,  signed  for  its  incorporation  by 
fifty-five  individuals,  was  presented  in  1801.  Not  until  1804  was  the 
act  of  incorporation  passed  and  the  town  named  Palermo  for  the  city 
in  Sicily.  In  their  choice  of  a  name  of  a  foreign  city  for  their  town, 
the  citizens  of  this  small  hamlet  selected  a  place  rich  in  the  culture  of 
the  past.  Palermo  had  been  the  court  of  Frederick  II  of  Germany  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  became  the  resort  of  learned  men  and  poets, 
where  Arabic,  Provencal,  Italian  and  German  poetry  was  recited, 
where  songs  were  sung,  where  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  and  the 
spirit  of  purer  life  replaced  the  rude  and  warlike  activities  of  former 
rulers. 

The  petition  of  1801  of  Palermo,  Maine,  set  forth  among  other 
things:  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  a  great  proportion  of  roads 
to  make  and  maintain  within  their  bounds,  and  ten  miles  of  road,  at 
least,  outside  their  limits,  which  highway  would  lead  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Sheepscot  River,  their  nearest  market. 

Among  the  fifty-five  signers  of  this  petition  were  Gabriel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Jacob  Greely,  Jabez  Lewis,  James  Dennis,  Wm.  C.  Hay,  Joseph 
Whittier,  Chas.  Lewis,  Samuel  and  Stephen  Longfellow,  John  Glidden 
and  Joseph  Bowler.  Wm.  Bryant  of  Rhode  Island  settled  in  Palermo 
in  1782.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  he  took  up  a  farm  of 
100  acres  in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  built  a  log  house  and  barn  and 
had  a  cow  and  a  few  sheep,  from  whose  wool  his  wife  made  woolen 
clothes.  John  Cain  and  John  Marden  were  early  settlers,  the  latter 
coming  from  Chester,  New  Hampshire.  Stephen  Marden  came  from 
the  same  town.  Thos.  Dinsmore  founded  the  library  in  Palermo  and 
gave  it  2500  volumes.  Amasa  Soule  took  up  a  farm  in  Palermo  in  1796 
and  moved  in  from  Aina. 

The  town  was  first  settled  by  Stephen  Belden,  Sr.,  who  came 
here  on  horseback  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm,  built  a  log  cabin  and 
sold  it  in  1794  to  Hollis  Hutchins,  the  second  settler,  who  lived  in  the 
log  house  until  1796,  when  he  built  a  frame  house.  The  nearest  settle¬ 
ment  when  Belden  came  was  the  Jones  Plantation,  now  China. 

Jacob  Greeley,  Jr.  was  the  third  settler  in  1777.  The  settlers 
following  were  John  Foye,  1778;  Ebenezer  Sylvester,  1782;  Aaron 
Belden,  1783;  Stephen  Longfellow,  1784;  Samuel  Waters  and  Wm. 
Olmstead  Bowler,  1783;  and  John  Bradstreet,  Wm.  Cressey  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Clay,  1786. 

Moscow ,  1816 

This  town  in  Somerset  County  was  settled  mostly  by  Bakers  in 
1773  and  was  called  Bakerstown,  although  there  was  an  original 
Bakerstown  in  Androscoggin  County.  Moscow  was  originally  a  part  of 
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the  Bingham  Purchase.  It  was  surveyed  in  1812  and  incorporated  in 
1816  and  named  for  the  Russian  city.  The  town  fathers  who  petitioned 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1812  were  impressed  by  the  big 
news  of  the  day  —  the  capture  of  the  great  Russian  city  of  Moscow  by 
the  French  under  Murat,  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Napoleon,  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
French,  later  made  vivid  by  a  painting,  “Napoleon’s  Retreat  from 
Moscow.” 

Pembroke,  1832 

This  Washington  County  town  was  named  for  Pembroke, 
Wales,  whence  came  the  crude  salt  which  was  refined  as  table  salt  in 
the  salt  works  of  the  Maine  town.  “Pembroke  salt”  was  widely  known. 
The  name  of  the  town  was  given  by  Jerry  Burgin,  Esq.,  of  Eastport, 
who  gave  the  town  its  first  set  of  books  for  the  privilege  of  naming  it. 

The  territory  was  settled  in  1774,  the  pioneers  coming  from 
Gouldsborough,  Maine.  By  1780  other  settlers  had  arrived,  for  the  most 
part  from  other  sections  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Pembroke  was 
a  part  of  Dennysville  until  February  4,  1832,  when  it  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  under  its  present  name.  The  Indian  name  was  Pem- 
maquam,  that  of  the  river  which  is  the  principal  stream  of  the  town. 

The  pioneer  settler  was  Hatevil  Leighton  of  Gouldsborough; 
Edmund  Meagher  (Mahar)  and  Wm.  Clark  came  in  1780  and  settled 
near  Cobscook  Falls.  They  were  followed  by  Robert  Ash,  M.  Denho, 
Joseph  Bridges,  Zadoc  and  Caleb  Hersey,  Samuel  Sprague,  Theophilus 
and  Bela  Wilder,  Moses  Gardner,  and  M.  Dunbar,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Theophilus  Wilder  is  said  to  have 
been  a  resident  as  early  as  1740.  The  Herseys  and  Theophilus  Wilder 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  the  latter  was  a  captain  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates  and  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  The  large,  square 
stone  building  of  the  old  Iron  Works  resembles  an  old  fort.  The  plant 
was  established  in  1828  with  machinery  brought  from  Wales.  General 
Ezekiel  Foster,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Eastport,  was  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  business. 

Ephraim  Abbott,  in  his  Journal  entry  of  August  2,  1811,  writes: 

Went  on  to  Penmaquam,  lodged  with  Mr.  Warren 
Gardner.  Sun.  Aug.  11  preached  two  sermons  at  his  home, 
went  to  Mr.  Bela  Wilders  to  pass  the  night.  At  West  Cove  held 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  James  Mahar,  a  very  poor  set¬ 
tlement  about  four  or  five  miles  from  P.  On  Mar.  31,  1812 
went  to  Pemmaquan  visited  Mr.  Samuel  Leighton  and  Capt. 
Hardy.  Apr.  2  visited  Mr.  Zadoc  Hersey’s  family  on  the  east 
side  of  Pemmaquam.  Preached  and  lectured  at  Mr.  Isaiah 
Hersey’s  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  on  the  west  side. 
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April  3  visited  Ox  Cove  Mr.  Joseph  Bridges,  Abraham  Bridges 
and  John  Carter  and  preached  a  lecture  at  Mr.  Solomon  Cush¬ 
ing’s. 

Naples,  1834 

Some  widely  traveled  people  have  said  that  this  town  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County  on  Lake  Sebago  rivals  in  beauty  its  namesake  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  Italy. 

Made  up  of  parts  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Otisfield,  Harri¬ 
son,  Raymond  and  Bridgton,  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1834. 

Squire  George  Pierce,  who  built  the  first  mill  at  Edes  Falls,  be¬ 
came  not  only  Naples’  first  citizen,  but  its  first  physician,  surgeon, 
lawyer  and  millwright  as  well.  The  proprietors  of  the  original  town  of 
Otisfield  set  aside  Lot  65  at  Edes  Falls  on  February  17,  1774,  for  the 
use  of  a  mill  to  encourage  the  settlers.  Mr.  Pierce  agreed  to  build  a  saw 
mill  by  November,  1774,  and  a  grist  mill  by  November,  1775,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  50  pounds  and  20  pounds  respectively  on  their  com¬ 
pletion. 

Joseph  Marsh  built  a  tannery  as  early  as  1791  where  he  dressed 
skins  obtained  from  trappers.  In  1799  Eleazier  Bartlett  and  two  sons 
made  the  first  opening  in  a  dense  forest  between  Crooked  River  and 
Long  Lake,  half  a  mile  west  of  Edes  Falls,  known  now  as  Bartlett’s 
Corner.  At  this  period  Nathan  Gerry  and  Eliot  Staples  built  Naples’ 
first  inn  and  “entertained  travelers.”  In  1816,  this  inn,  known  as  the 
Elm  House  under  the  ownership  of  John  Chute,  became  famous  as 
Maine’s  first  temperance  hotel.  The  first  public  building  to  be  built 
in  the  village  of  Naples  was  the  schoolhouse  in  1822,  near  the  steam¬ 
boat  landing.  Back  on  a  small  hill,  a  tiny  clearing  was  made  the  next 
year  by  Thomas  Stevens  and  a  store,  under  the  management  of  Joshua 
Chadbourne,  was  opened  soon  after  by  Benj.  Goodridge.  All  else  was 
forest.  Enoch  Gammon,  a  lumberman,  kept  goods  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  his  hands  in  his  house  near  Mast  Cove,  north  of  Naples  on 
Long  Pond,  where  large  numbers  of  masts  were  rafted.  The  post  of¬ 
fice  was  opened  in  1828,  under  the  name  of  South  Otisfield,  with  Abra¬ 
ham  W.  Chute  as  postmaster.  His  first  quarterly  report  was  for  37^ 
cents. 

Naples’  story  begins,  as  does  that  of  practically  all  Maine  towns, 
with  extensive  lumber  operations  and  saw  mills,  followed  by  cattle  and 
dairy  farms  as  soon  as  the  land  was  cleared. 

Madrid,  1836 

The  only  Maine  town  to  bear  a  Spanish  name  is  Madrid, 
named  for  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  interest  in  foreign  and  classical 
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names  or  admiration  for  the  struggles  of  foreign  peoples  which  was 
rife  in  our  country  at  this  time  accounts  for  the  borrowing  of  the  name. 
Settlements  were  started  in  our  present  Madrid,  Maine,  about  1807 
and  1808.  The  township  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Phil¬ 
lips  of  Boston,  but  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Abbott;  it  is  situated 
about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  the  Court  House  in  Farmington.  Abel 
Cook,  David  Ross,  John  Sargent,  Lemuel  Plummer,  Miller  Hinckley, 
Joseph  Dunham,  Ebenezer  Cawkins  and  Nathaniel  Wells  were  among 
the  first  settlers. 

Madrid  had  three  saw  mills,  a  grist  mill,  two  clapboard  ma¬ 
chines,  and  two  shingle  machines,  but  no  house  of  public  worship  — 
according  to  the  Gazeteer  of  Maine,  published  in  1881.  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  schoolhouses  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlements.  A  Free 
Will  Baptist  organization  was  early  formed  under  the  supervision  of 
Joseph  Dyer.  The  Sandy  River  at  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town 
is  the  site  of  the  chief  business  center.  Right  from  the  village  center  is 
Chandler  Mill  Stream,  which  joins  the  Sandy  River.  On  both  of  these 
water  courses  are  a  series  of  cascades  and  lovely  falls. 

Verona,  1861 

This  town  is  an  island  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
River  off  Bucksport  and  Orland.  It  was  anciently  called  Penobscot 
Island  then  Wetmore’s  Island  and  Orphans  Island. 

In  1763  there  were  three  families  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  and  no  settlers  above  on  the  river.  After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  heirs  of  the  Waldo  Patent  claimed  it  and  the  General  Court 
granted  their  claim.  The  island  was  owned  by  the  wife  of  Wm.  Wet- 
more,  a  granddaughter  of  General  Waldo  and  daughter  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Waldo  of  Falmouth.  Wm.  Wetmore  was  a  lawyer  in  Castine;  he 
may  have  come  as  early  as  1789.  He  was  the  only  lawyer  in  Castine 
ever  elevated  to  the  degree  of  barrister,  an  honor  which  required  the 
recipient  to  appear  in  court  in  wig  and  gown.  He  was  born  in  1749, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1770  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Castine. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  Judge  of  Probate  in  Hancock  County. 

It  was  to  Wm.  Wetmore  that  on  May  18,  1879,  Samuel  Waldo 
of  Boston  sold  one  half  of  this  island;  and  on  May  2,  1790,  Lucy  Waldo 
of  Boston  sold  a  quarter  of  the  same  for  $300.  Widow  Sarah  Waldo 
sold  him  the  remainder  of  the  island. 

It  was  called  Orphans  Island  for  a  while  because  it  was  all  that 
remained  for  General  Henry  Knox,  who  owned  a  large  portion  of  the 
Waldo  Patent,  to  bequeath  to  his  orphan  grandchildren. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1861,  it  adopted  the  name 
of  Verona,  an  ancient  Italian  city  in  Venezia,  whose  splendid  monu- 
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ments  rendered  it  attractive  to  travelers.  Historically  important  since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  changed  hands  in  many  campaigns. 

“The  Wayfarer,”  commenting  on  the  “outlandish  name  of 
Verona,”  says  that  like  some  others,  it  has  no  significance,  nor  any  re¬ 
lationship  to  any  person  or  ancient  name  in  the  vicinity. 

Under  the  census  of  1790,  the  following  are  given  as  living  in 
Orphan  Town  (Verona)  :  Syrenus  Collins,  Bazilah  Hopkins,  Peleg 
Hearsy,  James  Scott,  Wm.  Nickerson,  James  Cunningham,  James 
Buckley,  Wm.  Mace,  Moses  Blaisdell,  Moses  Sanders,  Caleb  Merrill, 
Frederick  Hames,  Isaac  Webber,  Benj.  Lillie,  Eleazer  Walker,  Elipha- 
let  Perkins,  James  Abbott,  Wm.  Grout,  Wm.  Pomroy,  Joseph  York, 
John  Crocker,  Benj.  Rawlins,  Thos.  Cummins,  Jonathan  Blake  and 
Samuel  Richards. 

Sorrento,  1895 

Situated  in  Hancock  County,  this  town  is  located  on  French¬ 
man’s  Bay  and  offers  a  vista  of  mountains  and  sea  which  makes  it,  in 
the  minds  of  many  travelers,  the  counterpart  of  its  namesake,  the 
Italian  city  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Sullivan, 
but  was  set  off  and  incorporated  in  1895. 

Cadillac  was  the  French  lord  here  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Douaquet,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  one  of  the  seigneuries  established 
by  the  French  authorities  at  strategic  points.  The  Indians  frequented 
Sorrento  with  their  furs,  since  access  was  easy  through  many  streams 
and  rivers  and  over  short  portages. 

The  first  English  families  of  Waukeag  Neck,  now  Sorrento, 
were  Benjamin  Ash,  James  and  John  Bean,  Ebeneezer,  Moses  and 
Joseph  Bragdon,  Richard  Downing,  Samuel  and  William  Ingalls, 
John,  Nathaniel  and  Samuel  Preble,  Daniel  Sullivan,  Jabez  Simpson, 
John  Urann,  John  White  and  Benj.  Welch. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Names  of  Maine  Towns  Derived  from 
Other  States  in  the  Union 

In  the  period  following  the  Revolutionary  War,  large  numbers 
of  immigrants  came  into  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  em¬ 
boldened  by  its  splendid  forests,  its  fine  water  power  and  its  productive 
land.  They,  like  the  earlier  emigrants  from  England,  France  or  Ireland, 
chose  to  name  the  new  towns  which  they  established  in  loving  memory 
of  their  Massachusetts  homes,  many  of  them  having  been  previously 
transferred  from  English  towns.  Even  before  the  Revolutionary  War, 
a  few  Maine  towns  offer  examples  of  this  transference  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  names. 

New  Gloucester,  1774 

Maine’s  twenty-ninth  town,  incorporated  in  1774,  had  been 
granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1735  to  sixty  inhabitants  of  Gloucester, 
Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  whence  the  Maine  town  derived  its  name 
with  the  natural  prefix  “New.”  A  survey  of  this  town  into  lots  was 
made  in  1737,  at  which  time  the  proprietors  stated  they  “had  erected 
nineteen  framed  houses  and  a  saw  mill,  thrown  two  bridges  across  Roy- 
all’s  river  at  the  cost  of  400  pounds,  made  twelve  miles  of  good  road 
and  cleared  considerable  land.”  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1742  that  the 
household  goods  of  the  pioneer  settlers  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
Royall’s  River  and  poled  up  the  stream  on  rafts  to  the  bridge  which 
had  been  erected. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  1741-1751,  the  settlement 
was  abandoned,  but  in  1753  some  of  the  inhabitants  returned,  building 
a  blockhouse  which  for  six  years  served  as  a  home,  a  fort  and  a  church. 

A  portion  of  the  town  was  laid  out  and  drawn  by  lot  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1738;  and  the  remainder  was  apportioned  in  1765,  1767, 
1773  and  1790.  Four  lots  were  reserved  as  mill  lots,  for  which  the  oc¬ 
cupants  were  required  to  erect  mills  within  two  years.  John  Willett  was 
sent,  soon  after  the  first  drawing,  to  open  a  cart  road  from  the  point 
of  debarkation  on  Cousins  River  to  the  present  village  and  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  Royall  River.  To  induce  settlement  30  pounds  were  of¬ 
fered  to  those  who  would  remain  three  years,  20  pounds  for  two  years, 
and  10  pounds  for  one-year  settlers.  The  first  clearing  was  made  by 
Jonas  Mason  on  the  east  slope  of  Harris  Hill,  west  of  Stevens  Brook. 
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Other  inducements  were  offered  and  in  1744  Capt.  Isaac  Everleth 
came  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  open  more  roads. 
John  Meguire  came  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  1748  and  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  remained  alone  in  camp  while  the  others  went  across  the 
river  to  cut  the  meadow  hay  which  they  owned  in  common.  He  was 
to  watch  the  oxen  and  sound  the  alarm  for  Indians.  About  this  time, 
the  settlers  were  ordered  away  for  their  own  safety  by  the  military 
authorities. 

After  the  return  of  some  of  the  settlers  in  1753,  James  Procter 
of  Woburn  garrisoned  the  fort  with  six  men,  two  of  whom  were  killed 
and  a  third  scalped  by  the  Indians.  During  a  six-year  period  the  set¬ 
tlers  sought  shelter  there  each  night  and  sallied  forth  to  work,  while 
one  kept  guard  over  his  fellows.  Joseph  Tyler  was  captured  by  the  In¬ 
dians  in  1755  and  afterward  became  an  interpreter.  In  1756  the  gar¬ 
rison  was  put  on  half-pay  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1760  the  saw  and  grist  mills  were  completed  on  Royall  River  at  Great 
Falls. 

The  heads  of  families  were  John  Stinchfield,  David  Millett, 
Wm.  Stevens,  Humphrey  Woodbury,  Samuel  Worthley,  Benjamin 
Hammon,  John  Meguire,  John  Stinchfield,  Jr.,  Horton  Mitchell, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Everleth,  Wm.  McLane,  and  Wm.  Stinchfield  — 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  this  country,  except  John  Stinchfield.  Eight 
more  families  moved  into  the  town  before  winter  came.  Colonel  Isaac 
Parsons  settled  on  a  farm  near  the  village  in  1761.  John  Woodman 
settled  in  the  valley  below,  near  the  bridge. 

The  proprietors’  records  were  moved  from  Gloucester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  in  1763.  At  a  meeting  in  the  fort, 
Samuel  Merrill  was  chosen  moderator  and  treasurer;  Colonel  Isaac 
Parsons,  clerk;  Jonathan  Tyler,  Daniel  Merrill,  Wm.  Harris,  commit¬ 
tee  and  assessors;  Nathaniel  Everleth,  collector  and  Wm.  Harris,  sur¬ 
veyor  of  roads. 

In  May,  1776,  Capt.  Isaac  Parsons  left  for  the  War  with  55 
men.  In  1787  the  old  fort  was  sold  for  seven  bushels  of  corn.  New 
Gloucester  became  a  half-shire  town  with  Portland  in  1792. 

The  jury  rooms  were  in  the  old  Bell  Tavern,  kept  by  Peleg 
Chandler  in  1782.  A  whipping  post  was  erected  near  the  pounds,  and 
stocks  were  made  in  which  some  of  the  community  usually  spent  their 
Sundays.  In  1825  there  were  five  stores,  five  taverns  and  one  social 
library,  established  in  1795.  Rev.  Samuel  Foxcroft  (Harvard,  1754) 
was  the  first  minister  and  officiated  until  1802. 

Shaker  Village  was  organized  in  1791.  The  earliest  of  the  sect 
came  in  1783  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  John  Barnes,  whose  as¬ 
sociates  were  Robert  McFarland,  Eldress  Sarah  Kendell  and  Lucy 
Prescott. 
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New  Sharon ,  1794 

New  Sharon  in  Franklin  County  was  settled  about  1782.  In 
1791  it  was  granted  to  Prince  Baker  and  others  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  continued  to  be  settled  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
incorporated  in  1794.  Williamson  states  that  this  township  was  a  part 
of  the  tra£t  granted  to  the  representatives  of  Captain  William  Tyng 
and  his  company  in  consideration  of  their  sufferings  and  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  dangerous  pursuit  on  snowshoes  of  the  Indian  enemy  during 
the  first  winter  of  Queen  Anne’s  War.  It  was  therefore  first  called 
Tyngstown.  Afterward  it  was  called  Unity  and  finally  took  the  name 
New  Sharon,  from  the  Massachusetts  town,  Sharon,  with  the  prefix 
“New.”  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  town  was  taken  from  a  plain 
in  Palestine,  and  refers  to  the  fields  where  David’s  herds  fed. 

Prince  Baker  of  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  grantees 
of  the  township  in  1791,  was  the  earliest  settler.  He  was  followed  by 
Nathaniel  Tibbets,  Benj.  Chambers,  Benj.  Rollins,  James  Howes  and 
Samuel  Prescott.  The  village  of  New  Sharon  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  state.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Sandy  River  where  a  na¬ 
tural  fall  is  increased  by  a  dam  and  the  stream  spanned  by  a  bridge. 
Abel  Baker  built  the  first  mills  at  the  falls  in  1801.  They  afterward 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Francis  Mayhew,  by  whom  they  were  rebuilt 
and  much  improved.  The  water  power  privilege  at  the  falls  is  a 
superior  one  and  the  location  possesses  many  advantages  for  a  business 
place.  It  has  had,  at  various  times,  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  shingle  ma¬ 
chine,  starch  factory,  one  or  more  tanneries,  a  fulling  mill,  a  carding 
machine,  a  number  of  blacksmith  shops,  and  many  mechanics.  In  these 
times  there  are  lumber  and  wood  products  mills  and  a  corn  canning 
factory.  Week’s  Mills  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  had  an  early 
set  of  mills  and  a  starch  factory,  both  now  abandoned. 

The  bridge  across  the  Sandy  River  at  the  village  was  first 
erected  about  1809  or  1810  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  with  solid  stone 
abutments.  A  church  was  first  organized  in  1801  and  in  1815  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Hezekiah  Hall  came  to  town.  George  Dana  Boardman,  the  de¬ 
voted  and  distinguished  missionary  to  Burma,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

New  Vineyard,  1802 

Located  in  Franklin  County,  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  town  in  Maine  in  1802.  As  a  plantation 
it  had  been  called  by  the  same  name  as  well  as  by  Number  2  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  north  of  the  Plymouth  Patent.  It  was 
settled  in  1791  by  parties  from  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Massachusetts, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Nathan  Daggett,  pilot  of  the  French  fleet 
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commanded  by  Count  D’Estaing.  Thus  this  Maine  town,  like  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  bears  the  name  of  the  earlier  home  of  its  settlers. 

The  township  was  purchased  from  Massachusetts  by  the  group 
from  Martha’s  Vineyard,  together  with  Jonathan  Knowlton,  of  Farm¬ 
ington,  who  acted  as  their  agent.  Daniel  Collins  and  Abner  Norton, 
having  previously  started  improvements,  moved  in  with  their  families 
in  1791,  thus  becoming  the  first  settlers. 

These  were  soon  followed  by  Samuel  Daggett,  James  Manter, 
Ephriam  Butler,  John  Spencer,  Cornelius  Norton,  David  Davis,  John 
Daggett,  Benjamin  Benson,  Joseph  Smith,  Henry  Butler,  Herbert 
Boardman,  Charles  Luce,  Henry  Norton,  William  Farrand,  Seth  Hil- 
man,  Ezra  Winslow  and  Calvin  Burden. 

Settlements  were  soon  begun  north  of  the  mountains,  by  people 
mostly  from  Middleboro,  Massachusetts.  Among  these  occur  the  names 
of  George,  Eleazer,  Paul  and  Remiah  Pratt,  Elias  Bryant,  Simeon 
Hackett,  Jabez  Vaughn  and  Cephaniah  Morton. 

New  Vineyard  Village,  formerly  known  as  Vaughn’s  Mills,  near 
the  middle  of  the  town,  is  the  chief  business  center.  It  has  had,  in  the 
past,  two  saw  mills,  a  grist  and  spool  mills;  now  it  has  a  box  manufac¬ 
tory  and  a  wood-turning  mill. 

A  range  of  mountains  crosses  the  town  from  southwest  to  north¬ 
east,  dividing  the  waters  of  Sandy  River  from  those  of  the  Carabasset 
on  the  north.  The  scenery  in  some  parts  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

Andover,  1804 

Andover  in  Oxford  County  was  incorporated  in  1804  as  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  town  in  the  District.  The  township  had 
been  purchased  in  1791  from  Massachusetts  by  Samuel  Johnson  and 
others  of  Old  Andover  in  that  Commonwealth.  The  corporate  town 
in  the  District  of  Maine  derived  its  name  from  Andover,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  first  inhabitants  emigrated. 

It  was  first  called  East  Andover,  the  word  “east”  having  been 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Andover,  while  it  was  a  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Since  1821  it  has  been  Andover.  It  was  first  settled  in  1789 
by  Ezekiel  Merrill,  Esq.,  who  came  with  his  wife  and  six  children  from 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  to  this  place,  having  stopped  by  the  way  at 
Fryeburg.  He  and  his  three  sons  drew  their  effects  on  hand  sleds 
through  the  woods;  the  only  guide  was  a  spotted  trail  of  the  Indians. 
Mrs.  Merrill  lived  here  for  three  years  without  seeing  the  face  of  a 
white  woman  except  those  of  her  own  daughters.  The  next  settlers 
were  Jonathan  Abbott,  Samuel  and  Sylvanus  Poor,  Theodore  Brickett, 
Francis  Swan,  Josiah  Wright,  John  Abbott,  Jeremiah  Burnham  and 
others  from  Andover,  Massachusetts.  These  were  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  families  of  Old  Andover,  and  this  namesake  on  the  borders  of 
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civilization  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  good  society  and  high  standard 
of  morals.  The  first  mills  were  erected  in  1791  by  Colonel  Thomas  Poor. 
The  first  church  was  formed  in  1804,  the  first  settled  minister  being 
the  Reverend  John  Strickland,  in  1806. 

Andover,  Maine,  was  the  birthplace  of  John  A.  Poor,  whose 
conceptions  and  ambitions  one  needs  to  know  as  a  background  for  an 
understanding  of  the  railroad  history  of  Maine.  He  believed  in  the 
development  of  Maine  as  the  shipping  center  of  Canada  and  the  Great 
Lakes  District,  and  persuaded  many  persons  to  his  opinions. 

In  1845  the  cheapest  route  from  Ohio  to  England  was  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  was  Poor’s  plan  to  tap  this  artery  of  com¬ 
merce  and  to  divert  the  flow  of  trade  to  the  open  winter  harbors  on  the 
Maine  coast.  The  railroad  through  Maine  would  be  a  trunk  line,  from 
which  branches  would  radiate  and  thus  connect  the  United  States 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  story  of  the  development  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  Maine  is  the  story  of  the  fulfillment  of  Poor’s  dreams. 

Charleston ,  1811 

Maine’s  one  hundred  and  eighty-first  town  was  Charleston  in 
Penobscot  County.  It  was  first  called  New  Charleston,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Charleston  in  Massachusetts  proper;  but  after  Maine  became  a 
state  in  1820,  the  adjective  was  no  longer  necessary  and  so  was 
dropped.  The  township  is  Number  2  in  the  Fifth  Range.  The  first 
white  settler  on  it  came  in  1795,  when  the  owner  was  Charles  Vaughn. 
According  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Foss  of  Charleston,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  information,  this  first  settler  was  Joseph  Bridgham,  and  his  son 
Elsworth  was  the  first  child  born  in  town.  On  July  14,  1802,  the 
township  was  granted  to  John  Lowell.  Less  than  nine  years  after  that, 
it  was  ready  for  incorporation  as  a  town  and  became  New  Charleston 
on  February  16,  1811. 

At  the  time  it  was  incorporated  Charleston  had  nearly  250 
inhabitants.  The  first  church  in  town  was  Calvinistic  Baptist,  formed 
in  1810  or  1811,  partly  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Paul 
Ruggles  of  Carmel.  Reverend  Henry  Hale  was  its  first  settled  minister. 

It  had  sixty-seven  members  in  1821. 

Hiram  Tibbetts,  whose  father  had  come  from  England  at  an 
early  date,  came  to  Charleston  from  Kenduskeag  in  1825  and  in  1840 
settled  near  the  center  of  the  town.  He  was  a  splendid  citizen  and  held 
many  public  offices.  Solomon  Dunning  came  early  to  Charleston  from 
Levant  and  followed  the  mercantile  business  with  Amasa  Holden  in 
Charleston  Center  for  about  forty  years.  He  was  selectman  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  County  Commissioner  for  one  term,  and  a  member  of  , 
the  Legislature  for  two  terms.  Mark  Scribner  came  from  Kennebec 
County  in  1829  and  settled  on  a  farm,  continuing  as  a  farmer  for  his 
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entire  life.  Lyman  Lord  came  from  Lyman  about  1827,  first  settled  at 
Bradford,  but  came  to  Charleston  in  1843.  Job  Foss,  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  located  in  Charleston  in  1831  as  a  farmer.  Franklin  King,  born 
in  Whitefield,  first  settled  in  Bradford  about  1836.  His  son  Ansel  was 
a  prominent  citizen  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  several  acade¬ 
mies  and  engaged  in  mining  in  California  for  some  five  or  six  years.  He 
was  selectman,  supervisor  of  schools  and  Trial  Justice  of  Penobscot 
County.  Wm.  Peaks  of  Dedham,  Maine,  a  mill  man  by  trade,  arrived 
in  Charleston  in  1839.  His  son,  Thomas  J.,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Civil  War,  returned  to  Charleston  as  a  merchant  and  held  import¬ 
ant  offices  in  town  and  state.  Among  other  early  settlers  of  the  town 
were  Jefferson  Stevens,  as  early  as  1828,  and  Levi  Marshall,  around 
1850. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town  several  brooks  unite  and  form 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Kenduskeag;  other  streams  form  them¬ 
selves  into  the  west  branch  and  east  branch  of  Pushaw  Stream  where 
there  are  good  water  powers,  formerly  occupied  by  mills.  The  principal 
occupation  in  Charleston  is  agriculture. 

Canton ,  1821 

The  Canton  and  Dix field  Register  of  1905  records:  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1821,  an  act  to  divide  the  town  of  Jay  and  to  incorporate  the 
westerly  part  into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Canton,  for  Canton,  in 
Massachusetts,  was  passed  by  the  Maine  legislature  and  signed  by  the 
first  governor  of  the  state.” 

Some  writers  disagree  with  this  statement,  since  a  study  of  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  “Phipps  Canada”  (later  Jay)  does  not 
indicate  that  a  single  one  of  them  came  from  Canton,  Massachusetts, 
but  they  all  did  come  from  other  towns  near  Boston. 

A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  names  given  to  towns  in  the 
newly  established  State  of  Maine  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  use 
Massachusetts  designations.  From  west  to  east  in  the  Maine  town  of 
Canton  flows  the  Androscoggin  in  a  zigzag  course.  In  its  great  southern 
bend,  at  the  center  of  the  town,  is  Canton  Point  Village  and  post  of¬ 
fice.  On  the  southern  side  at  the  point,  the  Androscoggin  receives 
Whitney  Brook,  the  outlet  of  Whitney  Pond  which  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  southwestern  area  of  the  town.  At  a  fine  water  power  on  the 
outlet  near  the  pond  is  Canton  Village  and  post  office.  Here  have  been 
Canton  Mills,  consisting  of  a  saw  mill,  manufacturing  short  lumber, 
a  shook  and  stave  mill  and  a  grist  mill.  At  present  these  are  replaced 
by  a  tannery  and  canning  factories. 

Along  the  river  and  Whitney  Pond  there  is  much  fine  farm 
land,  and  the  town  is  not  surpassed  by  any  for  agricultural  purposes. 
At  Canton  Point,  the  Rockomeko  of  the  Indians,  there  is  a  large  and 
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beautiful  tract  of  intervale  which  at  its  first  occupation  by  the  white 
people  showed  the  hills  which  usually  mark  long-forsaken  corn  fields. 

The  first  efforts  of  settlements  at  Canton  Point  were  made  in 
1790,  or  1792.  Wm.  Livermore,  Moses  Coolidge,  Henry  Goding,  Peter 
Austin,  Abraham  Peterson,  Edward  Shepherd,  Wm.  French,  Joseph 
Coolidge  and  Alexander  Shepherd  were  among  the  first  settlers.  They 
were  followed  by  others,  principally  from  Massachusetts.  Peter  Austin 
had  been  one  of  the  first  selectmen  in  Jay  at  the  first  town  meeting  in 
1795;  Wm.  Livermore  was  treasurer  at  this  same  date  and  served  as 
town  clerk  from  1795  to  1801 ;  Henry  Goding  and  his  wife  were  among 
those  helping  to  form  the  Baptist  Church  on  Jay  Hill  in  1799;  Joseph 
Coolidge  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his  home  in  Jay,  going  to  Hallo- 
well  on  horseback  for  the  purchase  of  corn  which  he  had  ground  at 
Wayne. 

A  few  years  later  than  those  settlers  already  mentioned  came 
Dr.  Cornelius  and  Joseph  and  Samuel  Holland.  Gustavus  Hayford  was 
the  first  settler  where  Canton  Village  now  is,  in  1815.  With  him  came 
his  brother  Zeri;  and  these  energetic  settlers  began  to  build  up  the 
place.  From  this  time  on  stores,  mills  and  houses  grew  rapidly.  Gusta¬ 
vus  Hayford  built  the  first  mill  and  and  the  first  frame  house. 

When  Canton  was  set  off  in  1821,  the  first  town  meeting  of  the 
new  town  was  held  in  the  schoolhouse  near  Mr.  Joseph  Holland’s  home 
at  Canton  Point.  John  Hersey  presided  as  moderator.  Dr.  Cornelius 
Holland  was  chosen  town  clerk,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 
Joel  Howard  became  Treasurer  and  Joseph  Holland,  Abiathar  Austin 
and  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  were  elected  selectmen  of  the  new  town. 

Concord ,  1821 

Concord  in  Somerset  County  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Kennebec  River.  It  was  settled  soon  after  the  Revolution  by  Major 
Ephriam  Heald  from  Temple,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1821,  taking  the  name  of  Concord  from  the  town  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  disorganized  in  1939. 

Monson,  1822 

One  half  of  Township  No.  9  in  the  Eighth  Range  of  Townships, 
North  of  the  Waldo  Patent,  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  on  January  31,  1807,  to  Monson,  Massachusetts,  Acade¬ 
my.  On  the  following  February  24,  the  remaining  half  was  given  to 
Hebron  Academy  in  the  District  of  Maine.  The  grants  were  surveyed 
by  Alexander  Greenwood  in  1810;  the  outside  lines  of  the  entire  town 
were  laid  out  by  Samuel  Weston  in  1794.  The  deeds  to  both  academies 
were  given  in  1811.  The  trustees  of  Hebron  Academy  offered  to  give 
lots  of  fifty  acres  to  settlers  who  would  clear  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
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build  houses  and  occupy  the  same  within  a  specified  time.  Joseph 
Bearce,  who  came  from  Hebron,  was  the  first  settler  in  1816.  Later  in 
the  year,  George  Doughty  from  Gray,  Maine,  and  Simeon  Irish,  from 
Hebron,  moved  here;  the  latter  built  the  first  frame  house  in  1817  and 
brought  the  first  family  to  settle  here.  In  1818  came  Samuel  Rowe  and 
wife,  also  from  Hebron,  and  James  Stinchfield  from  Albion,  Maine. 
Jacksons,  Weymouths,  Atkinsons,  and  Packards  moved  into  town.  It 
is  to  Mr.  Bearce  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  “Moosehorns”  notor¬ 
iety.  Finding  a  pair  of  broad  antlers,  he  put  them  on  a  stout  pole  and 
reared  them  against  a  tree  to  mark  the  point  where  a  path  turned  off 
northward  toward  the  center  of  the  township.  Thence  the  roads  have 
diverged  to  this  date  and  the  name  “Moosehorns”  has  become  a  fix¬ 
ture.  These  first  settlers  came  in  by  the  Blanchard  road,  where  there 
were  settlers;  the  earlier  ones  located  in  the  west  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  Other  settlers  came,  and  James  Stinchfield  was  on  the  east  half 
previous  to  1820. 

In  1818  the  Trustees  of  Monson  Academy  (Massachusetts)  sent 
Deacon  Abel  Goodell  to  explore  their  portion  of  the  land  and  bring 
back  a  report.  This  was  favorable.  The  trustees  offered  to  give  100 
acres  of  land  to  each  of  a  certain  number  who  would  go  and  settle 
upon  it.  Captain  Amasa  Chapin  exchanged  his  farm  in  Monson, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  square  mile  in  the  “academy  town”;  and  moved 
his  family  into  a  house  on  No.  7  in  the  fall  of  1819,  stopping  there  un¬ 
til  he  could  clear  an  opening  and  build  a  house  upon  his  own  soil.  In 
April  1820  Captain  Samuel  Whitney  and  Wm.  A.  Hyde  came  with  their 
wives.  Justin  Colton,  with  his  whole  family,  Calvin  Colton,  Deacon 
Lucius  Hyde,  and  Abel  Goodell,  without  their  families;  Royal  Day, 
Austin  Newell  and  Horatio  Sherman,  single  men  all,  started  from 
Monson,  Massachusetts,  to  begin  a  settlement  under  the  required  regu¬ 
lations. 

Those  having  families  took  passage  to  Bangor  from  Boston  by 
packet;  the  others  loaded  a  single-horse  wagon  with  necessities,  each 
riding  in  turn.  The  journey  lasted  three  weeks,  the  two  groups  meet¬ 
ing  at  Chapin’s  house  where  they  spent  Sunday;  then  the  men  began 
clearing  their  lots.  The  trustees  had  offered  the  mill  privilege  and  200 
acres  of  land  to  anyone  who  would  put  a  saw  and  grist  mill  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  two  years.  Whitney,  Hyde  and  Faye  took  the  contract,  the 
first  two  coming,  and  Faye  sending  Wm.  H.  Hyde  in  his  place,  and 
these  three  began  clearing  the  place,  now  Monson  Village.  The  mill 
company  built  a  house  to  live  in  and  their  wives  and  families  came; 
it  was  also  a  stopping  place  for  newcomers.  In  the  fall  of  1821,  the 
saw  and  grist  mill  was  raised;  eight  men  from  Sangerville  came  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  building.  Early  settlers  had  had  to  go  to  Sangerville  for 
grist. 
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The  first  religious  meeting  was  held  in  the  home  of  Samuel 
Bearce  in  1820.  The  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  took 
place  in  1821  and  the  first  settled  minister,  the  Reverend  Lot  Rider, 
came  in  1825;  the  church  building  was  completed  in  1831.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Father  Sawyer  helped  in  the  organization  of  the  church. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1822  and  named  Monson,  for  the 
Massachusetts  town  which  had  been  the  home  of  many  of  these  people. 

Salem,  1823 

Situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin  County,  Salem,  Maine, 
was  formed  from  parts  of  Freeman,  Phillips  and  Number  4  in  the 
Fourth  Range.  The  first  clearing  was  made  by  Benj.  Heath,  2nd,  of 
Farmington,  about  1815,  to  which  place  he  and  John  Church,  1st,  and 
Samuel  Church  moved  in  1817,  being  soon  followed  by  Messrs.  Double 
and  Hayford.  The  northern  part  of  Salem  is  occupied  by  the  southern 
base  of  the  Mount  Abraham  group  of  peaks.  Curvo  Stream,  a  branch 
of  the  Carrabasset  River,  takes  its  rise  in  this  group  of  mountains.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  the  center  of  the  town,  it  furnished  power  for  early  saw 
and  grist  mills.  Beech,  birch,  cedar,  maple  and  spruce  are  found  in  the 
forests. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1823  under  the  name  of  North 
Salem,  for  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  prefix  North,  was  omitted  when 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Maine  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town.  The  word  Salem  is  from  the  Hebrew  word,  Sholem, 
meaning  peace.  The  naming  of  the  Massachusetts  town  memorialized 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  followers  of  Roger  Conant 
and  John  Endicott. 

Daniel  Collamore  Heath,  American  publisher,  was  born  in 
Salem,  Maine,  October,  1843,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1908. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1868,  became  a  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  and  Heath,  publishers  in  Boston,  and  in  1886 
established  in  that  city  the  house  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  textbooks,  with  branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
London. 

The  early  mills  in  Salem,  Maine,  were  put  in  operation  by  the 
Messrs.  Heath  in  1818-19,  when  Benj.  Heath,  1st,  and  Simeon  Heath 
moved  into  the  place.  On  the  valuable  mill  privilege  on  Seven  Mile 
Brook  have  been  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  starch  factory,  potash  and 
various  mechanics. 

Hudson,  1825 

A  town  in  Penobscot  County,  Hudson  was  originally  purchased 
of  Massachusetts  by  William  Sullivan  of  Boston.  The  settlement  was 
started  in  1800  by  Luke  Wilder,  David  Pierce,  Wareham  Briggs  and 
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Tristram  Warren,  who  were  soon  followed  by  others.  In  1824  it  was 
organized  as  Jackson  Plantation,  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1825 
it  was  incorporated  as  Kirkland;  but  the  name  was  changed  in  1854 
to  Hudson,  in  honor  of  a  Massachusetts  town. 

The  Maine  town  is  rather  sparsely  inhabited.  The  principal 
road  is  the  old  stage  line  from  Bangor  across  Glenburn  and  through 
Hudson  in  a  northerly  course  to  and  into  Bradford.  Hudson  Village  is 
located  on  the  Pushaw  Stream  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  Brook  on  the  west,  and  has  its  eastern  edge  at  the  mouth  of 
Mohawk  Brook.  The  place  is  very  happily  situated  at  the  exact  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  town.  Here  is  the  only  post  office  and  here 
were  formerly  mills,  saw,  shingle  and  cooper,  and  other  shops  and 
stores.  The  valuable  timber  on  the  lands  prompted  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  engage  in  lumbering;  more  recently  the  tendency  has 
been  toward  agriculture.  In  1810  the  township  contained  54  persons; 
in  1820,  72.  In  1840  the  Hon.  Charles  Beale  came  to  Hudson  from 
Bangor  and  settled  on  a  farm.  He  followed  the  business  of  lumbering 
and  trading  and  held  town  office  for  many  years.  He  was  also  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine  and  State  Senator.  His  son, 
Henry  M.,  was  also  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town. 

Plymouth,  1826 

Plymouth  lies  at  the  southwestern  angle  of  Penobscot  County. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1826,  taking  its  name  from  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  had  received  its  name  from  Plymouth,  England.  The 
early  history  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  belongs  in  part  to  Etna  and  in  part 
to  Chandlerville  (Detroit),  since  a  part  of  it  was  taken  from  each  of 
these  towns.  The  Etna  division  was  settled  about  1807;  the  Chandler¬ 
ville  section  must  have  been  organized  several  years  later. 

By  1812  the  following  pioneers  had  made  their  settlements: 

_  » 

Joseph  and  Amos  Chandler  (from  whom  the  name  Chandlerville  was 
doubtless  derived),  Simeon  and  Edmund  Hartford,  Wm.  and  Ichabod 
Allen,  Daniel  Holbrook,  Wm.  Phips,  John  P.  Palmer  and  Jacob  Brooks. 
Population  flowed  in  slowly  to  this  comparatively  inland  region,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  western  strip  of  Etna  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Chandlerville  territory  was  not  enough  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  first  settlement  to  demand  the  formation  of  a  town  for 
better  governmental  facilities  than  were  enjoyed.  When  the  town  of 
Plymouth  was  incorporated  the  inhabitants  numbered  503.  This  was  in 
1826;  three  miles  of  Plymouth’s  breadth  was  taken  from  Etna  in  Pen¬ 
obscot  County,  and  two  miles  from  that  part  of  Somerset  County  which 
two  years  afterward  became  Chanderville  and  in  1844,  Detroit. 

The  first  regular  church  organization  to  include  the  people  of 
this  region  was  the  Congregational  Society,  formed  on  November  16, 
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1807,  in  union  with  the  Congregationalists  of  the  older  town  of  Dix- 
mont.  It  grew  and  flourished  with  the  years,  and  finally  the  Plymouth 
members  were  numerous  and  strong  enough  to  draw  off  and  form  a 
church  by  themselves.  This  was  done  December  14,  1834,  but  after 
seventeen  years  of  separation,  they  were  united  again  on  the  old 
foundation,  in  1861.  Other  denominations  came,  the  Methodists  and 
Free  Baptists. 

Plymouth  has  carried  on  lumbering,  a  tannery  and  a  number 
of  small  factories.  The  principal  falls  which  furnish  water  power  are 
at  Plymouth  Village,  near  the  center  of  the  town,  and  at  the  outlet  of 
Plymouth  Pond. 

Bradford ,  1831 

The  first  clearing  of  this  Penobscot  County  town  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1803  by  James  White  and  Robert  Marshall  of  Thomas- 
ton.  This  settlement  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1820,  under  the 
name  of  Blakesborough,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its 
present  name  in  1831.  The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Bradford, 
Massachusetts,  which  in  turn  had  been  named  for  Bradford  in  York¬ 
shire,  England.  Bradford,  Maine,  is  one  of  a  dozen  townships  in  the 
westerly  projection  of  Penobscot  County;  it  lies  in  beautiful  shape,  a 
regular  township  of  six  miles  on  each  side,  or  thirty-six  square  miles  in 
all,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  settled  tracts  in  the  county.  Brad¬ 
ford  has  no  large  waters  like  the  Penobscot,  or  any  lakes  within  its 
borders,  but  it  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  well  watered. 

The  town  has  admirable  highway  service.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  roads  of  Bradford  that  many  of  them  run  upon  straight  lines  and 
nearly  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Bradford  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  well  settled,  and  four  of  its  settlements  are  large  enough  to  be 
called  villages.  The  country  was  originally  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
consisting  of  hard  and  resinous  woods  still  commonly  known  in  the 
Maine  woods. 

The  first  inroads  upon  the  forests  here  were  made  by  a  single 
pioneer  in  the  summer  of  1804  —  James  White,  probably  from 
Thomaston,  who  came  here  with  his  family  and  began  his  clearing 
preparatory  to  settlement.  Sometime  during  the  year  two  settlers 
named  Jameson  and  Knox,  from  Union  in  Knox  County,  came  and 
made  their  location  in  what  is  now  the  south  part  of  the  town.  In 
1805  arrived  Robert  Marshall,  also  of  Thomaston,  who  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  a  joint  pioneer  with  White  the  year  before. 
The  settlers  of  1806  were  two  men  or  families  from  Thomaston  named 
Wilson  and  Hildreth.  After  that  there  was  a  moderate  or  steady  growth 
of  the  settlement  year  by  year. 
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It  took  seventeen  years,  however,  before  a  sufficient  colony 
had  collected  to  justify  organization.  In  1820  a  plantation  was  erected 
under  the  name  of  Blakesborough.  For  about  eleven  years  this  an¬ 
swered  the  needs  of  a  rather  sparse  population,  and  then  the  town 
of  Bradford  was  incorporated  in  1831  when  the  population  was  403; 
ten  years  later  it  was  1000. 

Emmons  Kingsbury  came  to  Bradford  in  1820.  He  had  gone 
to  Brewer  from  Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  His  son,  Thos.  R., 
was  a  farmer  and  storekeeper  and  held  many  town  offices.  He  was  in 
the  State  Legislature  one  year  and  served  as  State  Senator,  as  well  as 
postmaster  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1847  Benj.  O.  Foster  built  the 
first  tannery  in  town;  it  burned  but  was  rebuilt  by  Church  and  Plaisted. 
Alvah  Strout,  born  in  Limington  in  1810,  came  to  Penobscot  County 
in  1833,  settled  on  a  farm  and  was  often  a  selectman;  John  Libbey,  a 
farmer  and  a  miller,  came  from  Berwick  to  Bradford  in  1836.  The 
Humphreys,  Daniel  and  Caleb,  were  outstanding  citizens.  John  W. 
Bailey,  a  farmer,  came  to  Bradford  from  Palermo  in  1841.  The  South¬ 
ards  and  Sanfords  were  also  fine  citizens. 

Burlington,  1832 

A  Penobscot  County  town,  Burlington  was  incorporated  in  1832 
and  took  the  name  of  an  old  Massachusetts  town. 

It  is  large  but  rather  sparsely  settled,  a  regular  parallelogram  in 
shape:  all  its  boundaries  are  straight  lines.  On  the  south  line  of  the 
town  lies  Saponic  Pond;  on  the  west,  Eskutarsis;  and  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  east  line  near  the  northeast  corner,  the  Madagascal  Pond, 
most  of  which  is  within  the  limits  of  Burlington.  Through  the  southern 
part  of  Saponic  comes  the  Passadumkeag  Stream,  here  quite  a  respect¬ 
able  body  of  water  which  flows  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile  through 
the  southwest  angle  of  Burlington  and  thence  through  the  towns  of 
Lowell  and  Passadumkeag  by  an  exceedingly  winding  course  to  the 
Penobscot.  Much  of  the  lumber  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  was 
floated  down  this  stream  for  manufacture. 

The  southwestern  quarter  of  Burlington  is  remarkably  well  set¬ 
tled.  The  village  and  post  office  are  in  this  section.  The  first  settlers 
came  to  the  Burlington  tract  in  1824.  Tristam  Hurd  is  said  to  have 
been  the  pioneer  and  from  him  the  region  received  its  first  name, 
“Hurd  Ridge.” 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  present  town  of  Burlington 
were  three  Pages:  two  brothers,  Caleb  and  Edmund,  and  a  cousin  of 
theirs,  Thomas  Page.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  Edmund  Page  came 
from  Fryeburg,  Maine,  in  1821  and  settled  on  that  part  of  the  Bing¬ 
ham  Purchase  which  is  now  Lowell. 
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Deacon  Philip  Page,  the  son  of  Caleb,  came  from  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1825,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  With  a  few 
others  he  built  the  first  mill  on  the  Passadumkeag  River  at  Lowell.  He 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  town. 

Jeremiah  Page,  the  son  of  Thomas,  came  to  the  present  town 
of  Burlington  in  1825  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  engaged  in  lumbering 
and  farming  when  he  attained  his  majority,  was  long  one  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  town  and  was  chairman  of  the  town  board  for 
many  years,  as  well  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His  brother,  Norman 
Page,  who  was  six  years  of  age  on  the  coming  of  his  family,  later  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  town.  Moses  Peasley  came  about 
1825  and  among  the  settlers  of  1827  was  Theodore  Taylor. 

Within  less  than  eight  years  after  the  first  settler  invaded  the 
forest  here,  the  population  had  become  sufficient  to  warrant  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1832.  In  1840  the  new 
town  had  350  inhabitants.  The  people  were  chiefly  engaged  in  lumber¬ 
ing  and  farming.  Among  the  newcomers  of  the  thirties  and  forties  were 
David  Moore,  who  came  in  1838  from  Windham,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Bowers  and  his  son,  Edwin,  from  the  present  Lowell,  who  settled  in 
1843  on  the  farm  in  Burlington  which  was  cleared  by  the  elder  Bowers. 
In  1841  Wm.  McCorison  had  located  in  the  town.  His  father  had  lived 
in  Belmont,  Maine. 

John  W.  Hayden,  whose  father  was  Alpheus  Hayden,  the  first 
settler  in  1819  of  our  present  town  of  Lowell,  then  called  Long  Ridge, 
established  himself  in  Burlington  in  1848  and  became  an  important 
citizen  and  an  officer  in  town  affairs  in  the  fifties. 

Princeton ,  1832 

On  September  19,  1811,  Ephraim  Abbott,  “a  Frontier  Mis¬ 
sionary,”  wrote: 

There  are  lying  east  of  Machias  in  a  body  four  incor¬ 
porated  and  fourteen  unincorporated  townships  covering  a 
country  about  47  miles  long  20  broad  containing  between  3 
and  4000  people  ...  to  whom  there  is  at  present  no  person 
who  preaches  except  myself  .  .  .  Yet  in  the  incorporated  town¬ 
ships  there  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  people  of  taste  and  fash¬ 
ion  as  in  any  seaport  in  N.  E. 

Mar.  26,  1812  In  No.  17  (Princeton)  or  Poke  Moon 
Shine  called  at  Mr.  Brown’s.  Preached  a  lecture  at  Mr.  Elisha 
Grant’s  and  lodged  with  him.  There  are  but  four  families  in 
No.  17  and  29  people.  19  are  children  and  only  three  of  them 
know  the  alphabet.  [Later  he  writes:]  There  is  now  a  bible  in 
every  family  in  Townships  6,  7  and  17  and  the  children  are 
well  supplied  with  text  books. 

Evidently  the  four  families  living  in  No.  17  in  1812  were  not 
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permanent  residents,  for  the  historians  of  this  section  of  our  state  list 
Moses  Bonney  as  the  first  settler  of  our  present  town  of  Princeton  in 
1815. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1832,  it  was  named  in 
honor  of  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  through  the  desires  of  Ebeneezer 
Rolfe,  the  third  settler,  who  had  come  from  that  town.  Princeton, 
Massachusetts,  had  received  its  name  from  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Prince  (1687-1758)  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  of 
Boston  and  owner  of  a  large  share  of  the  town’s  land.  Many  felt  that 
the  new  corporate  town  in  Maine  might  properly  have  been  called 
Bonneyville. 

Moses  Bonney,  the  first  settler,  was  born  on  a  little  island  near 
Machias,  Maine,  in  1777.  From  Sprague’s  Falls  (Woodland)  where  his 
home  was  in  1815,  Moses  moved  to  a  beautiful  hardwood  ridge,  later 
the  main  street  of  South  Princeton,  where  he  built  a  cabin  of  unpeeled 
logs.  The  new  locality  soon  came  to  be  called  Poke  Moonshine.  The 
second  settler  was  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  of  the  Bonneys,  Samuel 
Brown  of  Sprague’s  Falls.  Bonney  offered  him  half  of  his  cleared  land. 
The  third  settler  was  Ebenezer  Rolfe  who  located  on  the  road  now 
leading  to  Woodland  near  the  hill  now  bearing  his  name.  He  came 
from  Princeton,  Massachusetts.  Isaac  B.  Edgerly,  Abial  Sprague,  Peter 
Carle,  Theophilus  Libbey,  Moses  T.  Sprague,.  John  Sprague,  Eli  T. 
Sprague,  Moses  Brown,  Moses  Smith,  William  Colwell,  John  Hunter, 
Chas.  Kincaide,  Wm.  Calligan  and  Samuel  Seamans  soon  arrived. 
These  early  settlers  worked  in  the  lumber  camps  in  the  winter  and  on 
the  farms  in  the  summer.  At  the  first  town  meeting  Abial  Sprague  was 
moderator,  Putnam  Rolfe,  clerk;  Putnam  Rolfe,  Abial  Sprague  and 
John  Sprague,  selectmen  and  assessors;  Ebeneezer  Rolfe,  treasurer; 
Chas.  Kinkaide,  constable  and  collector;  Abial  Sprague,  town  agent; 
Ebeneezer  Rolfe,  Moses  Y.  Sprague  and  Moses  Bonney,  school  com¬ 
mittee.  Putnam  Rolfe  was  twenty-one  the  year  he  was  elected  select¬ 
man,  assessor,  clerk  and  surveyor  of  highways. 

The  first  settlement  of  what  is  now  Princeton  proper  was  made 
in  1832,  when  Wm.  Lawrence,  Solomon  Greenlaw  and  his  son,  Chas. 
Greenlaw,  came;  in  1833  Adna  Bates  and  Adonijah  Munson  also 
came.  In  1834  Putnam  Rolfe  built  a  house  where  the  Princeton  Stage 
House  now  stands,  which  he  later  sold.  He  also  erected  what  in  1858 
was  called  the  Railroad  Hotel,  probably  because  the  first  railroad  was 
built  in  1854.  In  1858  the  Congregational  Chapel  was  dedicated.  For 
many  years  before  the  railroad  was  built,  Princeton  was  reached  by 
stage  through  Lincoln.  It  seems  clear  that  Solomon  Greenlaw  was  the 
first  white  man  to  settle  upon  the  hill,  and  Putnam  Rolfe,  the  first 
down  by  the  river. 
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Waltham ,  1833 

Situated  near  the  center  of  Hancock  County,  Waltham  is  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Union  River.  The  town  was  carved  out  of  Maria- 
ville  in  1822  and  incorporated  in  1833,  taking  as  its  corporate  name, 
Waltham,  from  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  This  township  was  part  of 
No.  14,  Middle  Division  of  Bingham’s  Penobscot  Purchase,  now  in 
Hancock  County.  It  was  first  settled  in  1804,  when  all  travel  to  the 
present  town  was  by  canoe  or  boat  on  the  Union  River.  The  first  set¬ 
tlers  were  George  Haslam,  Lebbens  and  Eben  Kingman,  Caleb  King- 
man,  Samuel  Ingalls,  Joseph  Jellerson,  Wm.  Jellerson,  Richard  Cook, 
Ebenezer  Jordan  and  Joshua  Moore.  These  pioneers  left  their  families 
at  Ellsworth,  went  up  the  river  and  located  their  lots.  They  felled 
trees,  built  log  houses  and  the  next  spring,  1805,  moved  their  families 
in. 

Webb’s  Brook,  the  outlet  of  Webb’s,  Scammon’s,  Abram’s  and 
Molasses  ponds,  affords  a  valuable  water  power;  a  mill  was  built  there 
for  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  shingles.  The  settlement  was  in¬ 
creased  every  year  by  other  families  moving  there:  John  Fox,  Chas. 
Jones  and  Hugh  Twynham,  who  came  later  from  England,  were 
among  them.  The  principal  business  in  the  winter  was  making  shingles 
and  clapboards.  They  floated  their  lumber  on  rafts  to  Ellsworth,  from 
which  it  was  shipped  to  Boston.  The  first  saw  mill  was  built  in  1832  by 
Captain  Stephen  G.  Woodward,  Hugh  Twynham  and  Increase  Jor¬ 
dan. 

Stowe ,  1833 

Stowe,  in  Oxford  County,  lies  on  the  New  Hampshire  border. 
It  is  in  the  region  which  the  Pequaket  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  settlement  by  the  whites  was  begun  in  1770.  The  original 
settlers  were  from  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Fryeburg,  Maine.  Stowe  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1833  and 
named  in  honor  of  a  Massachusetts  town. 

The  original  settlers  of  Stowe,  Maine,  were  Isaac  James,  Micah 
and  Simeon  Abbott  from  Andover,  Massachusetts;  Wm.  Howard  from 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  Samuel  Farrington  from  Fryeburg, 
Maine.  The  Abbotts  obtained  their  titles  in  part  from  the  proprietors 
at  Fryeburg,  in  part  from  Wm.  Steele  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  part  from  Judge  Phillips  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Howard  obtained  his  from  Jonathan  Robinson  of  Fryeburg.  Stowe  was 
a  part  of  the  Pequaket  tract,  so  called  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
resided  within  the  town  limits.  Speckled  Mountain  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  and  to  it  the  Great  and  Little  Cold  rivers 
supply  an  abundance  of  water. 
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Milford ,  1833 

Old  Sunkhaze  Plantation  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Mil¬ 
ford  on  February  28,  1833.  The  headquarters  of  Sunkhaze  Stream  are 
found  in  as  many  as  eighteen  brooks  and  rivulets.  The  population  of 
Milford  is  almost  entirely  clustered  at  Milford  Village  and  on  the  river 
road  a  mile  below. 

The  beginning  of  Milford  was  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1800  a  squatter  by  the  name  of  Smith  lived  with 
his  family  in  a  log  house  within  the  present  limits  of  Milford  Village. 
In  the  following  year  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  sent  out 
a  surveying  party  from  Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts,  to  run  out  lots  in 
Old  Indian  Purchase,  No.  3  (Milford) .  Charmed  with  the  hunting  and 
fishing,  twelve  men  selected  lots  on  which  they  fully  intended  to  make 
their  homes,  but  only  one  of  the  group,  Joseph  Butterfield,  returned  in 
December  1802,  and  with  his  family  dwelt  in  the  cabin  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Smith.  Butterfield  busied  himself  with  cutting  timber  to 
build  his  home.  This  he  had  sawed  at  the  Winslow  mill  in  Old  Town, 
which  had  been  erected  in  1798.  His  was  the  first  frame  house  in 
Milford,  and  was  separated  from  Indian  Old  Town  by  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Penobscot.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with  pine, 
spruce  and  hemlock  trees  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  quality.  Other 
settlers  began  to  come  in  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812, 
several  families  had  settled  in  town. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  Sunkhaze,  the  northwestern 
part  of  Milford,  also  had  its  beginning.  Samuel  Dudley  and  perhaps 
others  were  settled  on  the  south  side  of  Sunkhaze  Stream ;  Samuel  Bailey 
was  on  the  north  side  and  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Larry  Costi- 
gan  was  near  the  brook  which  now  bears  his  name.  Wm.  Bridge,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Mr.  Fiske  bought  the  township  at  12^2  cents 
per  acre.  The  former  bought  fish  from  the  Indians.  He  cured,  salted 
and  exported  the  fish,  and  also  traded  for  furs.  When  Fiske  came,  he 
and  Bridge  erected  a  small  store  on  the  point  where  the  ferry  then 
was.  This  was  about  1820,  just  before  No.  3  was  made  a  plantation, 
and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Sunkhaze  Plantation.  The  hotel  was 
built  at  Sunkhaze  by  Amos  Bailey  before  1820. 

In  1826  the  first  saw  mill  was  built  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town;  and  the  road  was  extended  to  Lincoln.  The  second,  double 
mill,  was  built,  the  original  construction  by  Godfrey,  Fiske  and  Bridge, 
who  continued  to  build  mills  until  1833.  These  mills  made  a  great 
change  in  the  town.  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  Milford.  The 
building  of  mills  and  prosperous  business  conditions  caused  Sunkhaze 
Plantation  to  grow  ambitious  and  in  1833  the  act  of  incorporation 
passed.  The  town  was  named  for  Milford,  Massachusetts,  from  which 
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the  early  settlers  of  Sunkhaze  had  come.  The  act  was  not  accepted 
until  April  4,  1835,  and  the  town  was  then  organized.  The  panic  of 
1837  delayed  progress,  but  as  the  severity  of  the  times  abated,  the 
demand  for  lumber  was  soon  active  enough  to  employ  all  the  saws  on 
the  river,  and  Milford  had  its  share  of  the  business.  The  mills  were 
run  night  and  day  and  made  brisk  business  for  the  hotel  and  store¬ 
keepers. 

Shirley,  1834 

Shirley  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  border  of  Piscataquis 
County  and  was  a  part  of  the  Bingham  Kennebec  Purchase.  The  town 
is  made  up  partly  of  the  disintegrated  town  of  Wilson;  this  portion  of 
the  town  was  originally  No.  9,  Range  9.  For  a  time  it  was  known  as 
Fullerstown  from  H.  W.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Augusta,  who  had  purchased 
3000  acres  of  its  territory  from  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Societies, 
and  later  bought  the  entire  township. 

The  western  part  of  the  present  Shirley  constituted  the  original 
of  the  township  and  was  purchased  of  the  Bingham  heirs  by  Messrs. 
Cyrus  Shaw  and  Jabez  True  in  1829.  Mr.  True  lotted  out  the  east 
half,  began  to  clear  an  opening  preparatory  to  building  mills  and  took 
measures  to  introduce  settlers.  He  soon  had  a  saw  mill  and  a  clapboard 
mill  in  operation  and  also  built  a  large  barn  and  cleared  up  a  large 
opening.  The  village  of  Shirley  Mills  has  grown  up  around  these  mills. 
The  first  settlers  were  Joseph  Mitchell  and  Eben  and  David  Marble, 
who  came  in  1825.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  True  began  to  make  an 
opening,  Captain  C.  Cushman  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  frame 
house  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  hauling  boards  to  cover  his 
house  from  Monson  on  a  hand  sled. 

The  west  half  of  the  township  True  sold  at  a  large  advance 
and  then  purchased  Mr.  Shaw’s  portion  and  found  himself  able  to  go 
into  more  desirable  business.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  however,  he  ex¬ 
changed  his  mills  and  some  other  property,  with  Richard  Loring  and 
Isaac  Smith,  for  real  estate  in  Guilford  Village;  they  moved  into 
Shirley,  while  True  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Bangor  with 
his  brother  who  was  already  established  there.  In  this,  the  Trues  were 
successful.  Jabez  was  appointed  paymaster  in  a  Maine  regiment,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  Portland. 

In  1834  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Shirley,  the 
name  being  that  of  the  native  place  of  Joseph  Kelsey,  Esquire,  the 
Representative  to  the  Legislature  at  that  time.  The  inhabitants,  about 
26  voters,  had  petitioned  for  the  name  of  Somerset.  True  had  pre¬ 
viously  introduced  quite  a  colony  from  Poland,  who  settled  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town;  others  had  come,  so  that  by  1832,  there  was  quite 
a  growing  settlement.  He  had  a  post  office  established,  “True’s  Mills,” 
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was  himself  postmaster  and  had  the  mail  carried  to  Monson  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  way.  Loring  and  Smith,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  put  up  a  building 
for  a  grist  mill  and  clapboard  machine.  When  the  town  was  incor¬ 
porated,  Elder  Orrin  Strout  was  chosen  town  clerk  and  Chas.  Loring, 
one  of  the  selectmen.  By  a  timely  move,  a  permanent  school  fund  was 
secured  from  the  lands.  In  1834  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  stream 
and  a  good  beginning  made  upon  the  roads.  In  1835  a  school  and  town 
house  was  built.  In  1848  the  west  half  of  Shirley  was  annexed. 

Kelsey’s  home  town,  for  which  the  town  of  Shirley,  Maine,  was 
named,  is  located  in  Massachusetts  and  in  turn  had  been  named  for  the 
provincial  governor,  Wm.  Shirley,  who  held  office  from  1740  to  1749 
and  again  from  1753  to  1756. 

Roxbury,  1835 

This  town  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  middle  section  of 
Oxford  County.  It  was  formerly  No.  7,  and  was  incorporated  in  1835, 
taking  its  name  from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  from  which  town  many 
of  its  early  settlers  had  come.  The  name  might  also  be  descriptive 
since,  like  its  parent  town,  there  are  many  rocks  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  land. 

In  a  little  Oxford  County  Scrap  Book ,  John  Reed  is  given  as 
first  postmaster  in  1849,  Wm.  V.  Porter,  in  1863,  Virgil  P.  Richards, 
1868,  and  Silas  M.  Locke  in  1869. 

The  Town  Records  of  Roxbury  show  the  names  of  the  heads  of 
the  early  families  who  settled  in  the  present  town:  Francis  Porter, 
1809,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  Simeon  Taylor  of  Gilmanton, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1812;  John  Taylor  of  Sanborntown,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Stephen  B.  Taylor,  Rumford,  Maine,  in  1813;  John  Walker 
from  Ware,  New  Hampshire,  in  1814;  Stephen  Judkins  from  Rum- 
ford,  Maine,  in  1815;  in  1818  came  John  Bunker,  from  Cornville, 
Maine,  and  John  Fox  from  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire;  in  1819, 
Oliver  Richards  from  Fayette,  Maine;  in  1821,  Daniel  G.  Taylor, 
originally  from  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  but  at  that  time  from 
Mexico,  Maine,  and  Gilman  Fox,  originally  from  Gilmanton,  New 
Hampshire,  but  at  this  date  from  Industry,  Maine;  and  in  1823, 
Franklin  Mitchell,  formerly  from  Freeport,  Maine,  but  at  the  above 
date  from  Mexico,  Maine,  and  James  Huston,  earlier  from  Wells,  New 
Hampshire,  but  coming  to  Roxbury  from  Readfield,  Maine. 

Among  the  other  newcomers  in  the  twenties  were  Ebenezer 
Allen  of  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ebenezer  Gale  of  Gilman¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  more  members  of  the  Walker,  Huston  and  Taylor  fami¬ 
lies.  Sixteen  more  families  arrived  in  the  thirties,  largely  from  Maine 
towns.  One  exception  was  Nathaniel  Philbrick  from  Wakefield,  New 
Hampshire,  who  came  in  1832.  More  of  the  Huston,  Richards,  Taylor 
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and  Fox  families  appear  among  the  number  in  this  decade,  from  near 
by  towns. 

Among  the  new  names  were  John  Reed  from  Freeport,  Lenard 
Morse  and  Daniel  Silver  from  Rumford,  Samuel  Arnold  of  Berlin, 
Maine,  Harris  Eastman  of  Mexico,  Alvan  Foss  of  Lovell,  Joshua  Mer¬ 
rill  of  Rumford  and  Alexander  Kimball  of  Fryeburg. 

By  1840  there  were  thirty-eight  families  in  the  town  of  Rox- 
bury  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1835. 

Dedham ,  1837 

Situated  in  Hancock  County,  Dedham  was  named  for  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  and  was  originally  a  part  of  Township  No.  8,  which 
also  included  Otis.  It  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1837, 
the  name  being  suggested  by  Reuben  Gregg  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  The  colony  was  for  years  known  as  New 
Boston,  and  the  inhabitants  were  accused  of  “putting  on  airs.”  It  was 
settled  about  1810  by  Nathan  Phillips.  The  Massachusetts  town  of 
Dedham  had  in  turn  received  its  name  from  an  English  town. 

There  are  ten  considerable  peaks  in  the  town,  of  which  Bald 
Mountain,  “Old  Bald,”  is  the  highest.  Between  these  peaks  are  about 
as  many  ponds,  also  some  excellent  farms  and  orchards.  Some  fine 
water  powers  are  on  the  outlets  of  the  ponds  where  a  grist  mill,  a  card¬ 
ing  mill,  saw  and  shingle  mill  and  a  large  tannery  have  been  located. 
The  present  Club  House  at  Lucerne-in-Maine  (Phillips  Lake)  was 
the  old  “Half-way  House”  on  the  Bangor-Ellsworth  stagecoach  route, 
the  building  now  much  remodeled.  It  was  built  just  after  the  War  of 
1812.  Nathan  Phillips,  already  mentioned  as  the  first  settler,  came  from 
Bellingham,  Massachusetts,  to  Eddington  Bend,  then  to  Brewer,  and 
from  there  to  Phillips  Lake.  He  built  his  first  log  cabin  near  the  shore, 
but  later  another  log  cabin  on  the  hill,  near  the  site  of  the  Club  House. 

Other  pioneers  followed,  treking  their  way  into  this  rude  wilder¬ 
ness.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  exodus  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state  to  this  town,  including  the  Billingtons,  Burrills,  Blacks,  Cowings 
and  others.  Two  brothers,  Asa  and  John  Burrill,  came  to  Dedham  in 
1826  from  China,  Maine.  William,  Asa’s  son,  said  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Dedham,  and  he  had  to  walk  all  the  way 
from  China  to  lead  the  family  cow. 

Thomas  Cowing  and  his  family  came  from  Lisbon  in  1826.  His 
son,  Daniel,  who  at  that  time  was  ten  years  old,  said  he  remembered 
coming  by  ox-team,  taking  a  week  to  make  the  trip,  and  that  his 
mother  cooked  up  doughnuts  enough  to  fill  an  old-fashioned  churn, 
for  them  to  have  on  the  journey.  Men  like  these  carved  farms  from 
rugged  hillsides,  monuments  to  their  daring  and  faith. 
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At  the  first  town  meeting  in  1837  William  Saunders  was  elected 
moderator;  Elijah  Devereux,  town  clerk;  Caleb  Stockwell,  Perley 
Haynes,  John  Burrill,  selectmen,  assessors  and  overseers;  Melzar 
Brewster,  treasurer;  Dominicus  Milliken,  William  Jellerson,  John  Bur¬ 
ton,  constables;  William  Jellerson,  Frederick  Fry,  Elijah  Devereux, 
superintending  school  committee;  Reuben  Gregg,  Frederick  Fry,  Dan¬ 
iel  Burrill,  surveyors  of  lumber;  Frederick  Fry,  Perley  Haynes,  Josiah 
Burrill,  Daniel  Fields  and  George  Blaisdell,  fence  viewers. 

During  the  first  year  of  Dedham’s  existence  as  a  town,  eight 
meetings  were  held  in  different  places,  evidently  to  accommodate 
residents  in  the  several  districts,  and  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
roads  and  modes  of  travel.  At  the  last  meeting  a  record  of  the  census 
of  the  town  was  given  showing  the  heads  of  families,  sixty-five  in  all, 
in  the  town  of  Dedham. 

Tops  field,  1838 

Topsfield,  Maine,  is  located  in  Washington  County,  on  the 
stage  line  from  Danforth  to  Princeton.  Its  first  settler  was  Nehemiah 
Kneeland  who  came  from  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1832.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1838  and  named  for  the  former  home  of  its  first 
settler.  The  name  had  previously  been  transferred  from  an  English 
town.  In  1940,  Topsfield,  Maine,  was  reorganized  as  a  plantation,  and 
on  March  31,  1941  it  was  disorganized. 

This  was  an  excellent  place  for  new  settlers.  Nehemiah  Knee- 
land,  already  mentioned  as  the  first  settler,  came  first  to  Lincoln  and 
then  moved  to  No.  8,  now  Topsfield.  He  had  a  son,  Ephraim,  and  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Powell. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Bean  Thornton,  formerly  town  clerk  of  the  town  of 
Topsfield,  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  information:  the 
second  settler  was  Charles  Knights  from  Little  Ridge,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Ward  Knox  was  from  Calais,  Maine,  as  were  David  Bagley  and 
Daniel  Pineo,  while  Chris  Farrar  came  from  Bangor,  Maine;  Levi 
Noyes  and  his  wife,  Mary,  arrived  from  Norway,  Maine,  going  first  to 
Calais  and  then  to  No.  8  where  they  built  a  log  house  back  from  what 
is  now  the  road  to  Houlton.  When  the  present  road  was  built  by  Wm. 
Vance,  Mr.  Noyes  built  a  second  log  house  upon  that. 

Thomas  Bailey  and  Wm.  Thornton  came  in  from  Baileyville, 
and  Stephen  Bean  soon  arrived  from  Bethel.  Soon  after  them.  Eben 
Doyen  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  became  a  settler. 

All  of  these  people  were  in  No.  8  when  it  became  the  town  of 
Topsfield  in  1838,  only  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settler. 
Among  the  later  settlers  were  the  Cains  and  Days 
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Manchester,  1850 

Manchester  lies  near  the  center  of  Kennebec  County.  The 
early  history  of  this  town  will  be  found  combined  with  that  of  Augusta, 
Hallowed,  Litchfield  and  Readfield.  The  settlement  started  about 
1774.  The  incorporation  of  Manchester  as  a  separate  town  occurred 
in  1850  under  the  name  of  Kennebec.  This  was  changed  to  Man¬ 
chester  in  1854,  for  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  the  former  home  of 
some  of  the  settlers. 

Nathaniel  Floyd  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  settled  in  the 
southern  section,  while  Thomas  Allen  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
pioneered  the  northern.  The  Allen  lot  has  continued  in  the  family 
and  at  one  time  was  owned  by  the  grandson  of  the  pioneer,  William 
H.  Allen,  President  of  Girard  College.  The  next  year,  1776,  Captain 
John  Evans  and  Francis  Fuller  of  Cape  Cod  and  Reuben  Brainard  of 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  obtained  lots.  In  1778  Samuel  Cummings  of 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  began  homesteading.  From  then  on  set¬ 
tlers  came  more  rapidly. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  Hallowell,  four  miles  east, 
was  a  busy  river  port  and  commercial  center.  The  settlers  of  Readfield, 
Winthrop,  and  even  those  of  Sandy  River  Valley  drove  or  rode  horse¬ 
back  to  Manchester,  then  known  as  the  Forks,  putting  up  at  one  of  the 
inns  at  night.  These  buildings,  somewhat  remodeled,  are  in  existence 
today. 

In  Monk’s  Hill  Cemetery  is  a  monument  to  Elder  Isaac  Case, 
a  Baptist  minister,  who  came  to  Maine  and  started  the  first  church 
in  Thomaston,  in  1784,  then  came  to  Readfield  in  1792,  and  made  the 
beginnings  of  a  church.  The  Methodist  Meeting  House,  a  plain  white 
church  overlooking  Lake  Maranacook,  was  the  first  Methodist  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  Maine.  It  was  dedicated  in  1795  by  Jesse  Lee,  the 
Apostle  of  Methodism. 

Those  who  settled  early  followed  the  trails  from  the  river  by 
blazed  trees.  Joseph  Wingate  settled  opposite  the  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  on  the  Pond  road.  His  brother,  Frederick,  settled  below  the 
meeting  house.  Some  of  the  other  early  settlers  not  already  mentioned 
were  Alvah  Wadsworth,  Daniel  Haines,  Isaac  Hawkes,  Elijah  Farr, 
Joseph  Pattison,  Wm.  Hopkins,  Proctor  Sampson,  Geo.  Collins,  Thos. 
Farr,  Ebeneezer  Bailey,  Benj.  Howard,  James  Pullen,  Job  Douglass, 
Isaac  Haskell  and  Paul  Collins.  The  latter  occupied  land  reaching  to 
the  present  town  of  West  Gardiner. 

Chelsea,  1850 

Formerly  a  part  of  Hallowed,  this  town  lies  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Kennebec  County.  Its  early  history  is  included  not  only  in  that 
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of  Hallowed,  but  of  Augusta.  When  it  was  incorporated  in  1850,  it 
received  the  name  of  a  Massachusetts  town  which  had  borrowed  its 
name  from  a  metropolitan  borough  of  London,  England. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  first  settler  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Chelsea,  Maine,  no  one  is  sure;  but  about  1759,  a  man  named 
James  Cocks,  with  his  family,  came  from  Massachusetts  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  nearly  opposite  Hallowed  Point.  He  built  a  log  house 
there  and  established,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  first  civilized 
settlement  in  Chelsea. 

In  the  summer  of  1760  a  family  by  the  name  of  Butler  came 
and  lived  with  them  for  a  while  in  their  cabin.  Then  the  Butlers  went 
down  about  a  mile  on  the  river,  where  they  built  a  cabin  in  1763,  now 
part  of  a  farm  owned  by  Victor  Quintel,  the  house  still  standing.  A.  M. 
Goodwin  came  from  New  Bedford  and  took  a  grant  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  that  of  Cocks  and  erected  a  house  which,  changed  and  modern¬ 
ized,  still  stands. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  town  was  settled  somewhat  later.  A 
saw  mill  was  built  there  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War  by  a 
man  named  Dummer  at  a  point  on  the  Togus  Stream,  just  south  of 
the  United  States  Government  Reservation.  In  1799  Black  John  Jones, 
a  surveyor  and  a  Tory  during  the  Revolution,  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  southeastern  part  of  town  from  James  North  and  built  a 
saw  mill  on  Togus  Stream  near  where  the  Douglas  Cemetery  is  situated 
in  the  Searl’s  Mills  neighborhood.  It  was  later  acquired  by  Daniel 
Dorr,  who  also  ran  a  grist  mill.  In  1834  Thomas  Searls  of  Wilton 
bought  some  land  farther  down  and  erected  a  saw  mill  and  a  house. 
Joel  Gardiner  built  a  mill  later  owned  by  Orrin  Emerson,  Warren 
Lewis  and  Oliver  Moulton. 

Up  to  1850  the  territory  comprising  Chelsea  was  known  as 
East  Hallowell. 

An  old  sketch  map  gives  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  old  settlers 
and  proprietors:  John  Jones,  Samuel  Goodwin,  John  Hancock,  James 
Bowdoin,  Edw.  Goodwin,  Benj.  Hallowed,  Jonathan  Davenport,  Noah 
Kidder,  Ezekiel  Chase,  Stevens  Chase,  Daniel,  Nathan  and  Benj. 
Davis,  James  Cocks,  Samuel  Bullen,  Edward  Goodwin,  Henry  Mc- 
Causland,  Samuel  Berry  and  Joseph  North.  This  material  was  taken 
from  Winslow’s  plan  of  1661. 

The  first  selectmen  in  1851,  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  as  Chelsea,  were  F.  A.  Day,  John  M.  Davenport  and  Thomas 
Searls. 

In  1852  a  wooden,  uncovered  bridge  was  built  across  the  Kenne¬ 
bec.  This  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  1870  and  was  never  rebuilt. 
The  old  church,  later  the  town  house,  which  stood  on  the  river  road 
when  built,  was  of  great  importance  in  its  earliest  days.  The  audience 
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room  was  crowded  with  listeners  at  the  stated  preachings,  but  death 
and  removals  thinned  the  ranks.  It  was  tendered  to  the  town  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  on  the  condition  that  the  town  should  repair  the  building.  In 
1883  the  town  received  the  property  and  held  its  meetings  there. 

Our  present  day  Togus  was  once  a  part  of  Chelsea.  It  was 
originally  a  summer  resort,  operated  by  a  wealthy  man  by  the  name 
of  Beals,  who  found  a  mineral  spring  on  the  premises  and  hoped  to 
develop  a  second  Saratoga.  He  called  it  Togus  Springs.  The  name  is 
from  that  of  the  principal  stream,  Worromontogus,  or  Togus.  The 
enterprise  did  not  succeed  and  the  property  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  Government  which  used  it  as  a  home  for  Civil  War  veterans. 
The  house  was  officially  opened  at  Togus,  Maine,  on  October  6,  1866, 
and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Holden ,  1852 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Orrington,  which  was  erected 
from  New  Worcester  Plantation  on  March  21,  1788.  When  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  old  Orrington  was  set  off  on  February  22,  1812,  to  con¬ 
stitute  Brewer,  this  part  of  the  former  town  went  with  it  and  was 
locally  known  as  East  Brewer.  Not  until  forty  years  later,  on  April  13, 
1852,  was  another  division  made,  when  the  new  town  of  Holden  was 
incorporated. 

The  pioneers  came  here  even  earlier  than  they  did  into  most 
parts  of  the  present  Penobscot  County  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  first  arrivals  were  in  1786,  when  eight  men,  Captain  (later  Gen¬ 
eral)  John  Blake,  John  Farrington,  Elias  Winchester,  Calvin  Holbrook, 
David  Mann,  Elijah  Jones,  Isaac  Clewley,  and  Samuel  Gilmore  and 
the  wives  of  these  last  three  came  from  Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 
They  followed  a  spotted  line  which  was  their  only  guide  (the  five-year- 
old  son  of  one  of  the  settlers  rode  a  cow),  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  Penobscot  River  in  an  unbroken  wilderness;  and  here  they 
built  their  log  houses  and  covered  them  with  bark.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
this  group,  like  their  leader,  Captain  Blake,  had  been  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  accustomed  to  peril  and  privation 
and  well  fitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civilization.  During  the  next 
two  years,  the  wives  and  families  of  the  remaining  men  came  to  their 
pioneer  homes. 

Subsequent  early  arrivals  were  Colonel  Solomon  Blake,  Elisha 
Robinson  and  Billings  Brastow.  All  of  these  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  and  were  largely  from  Wrentham,  Massachusetts.  General 
John  Blake  named  it  New  Wrentham,  and  by  that  name  it  was  best 
known  for  sixty  years. 

General  John  Blake  led  a  busy,  laborious  life  in  this  area;  his 
first  log  cabin  was  just  to  the  south  of  Potash  Hill,  a  short  distance 
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from  the  present  Congregational  Church  in  the  town  of  Holden.  He 
spent  his  time  caring  for  the  white  settlers  on  the  land  and  for  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  whose  agent  he  was  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts 
for  some  thirty  years. 

He  represented  this  portion  of  the  District  in  the  General  Court. 
He  was  advanced  through  all  grades  in  the  military  service,  until  he 
became  Major-General  of  a  Division.  At  sixty-one,  he  was  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  the  militia  at  the  unlucky  encounter  with  the 
British  forces  at  Hampden  in  1814.  During  all  his  years  in  Holden,  he 
labored  hard  in  clearing  lands,  sowing  and  harvesting  crops,  in  lumber¬ 
ing  and  building  mills  and  in  helping  the  needy. 

Settlers  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  were  Wm.  Copeland 
of  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  and  George  Wiswell,  from  Norton.  Other 
early  settlers  were  Fishes,  Harts,  Hastings,  Georges,  Gates,  Bates, 
Cobbs,  Clarks,  Pearls,  Kingsburys,  Riders,  Rogers,  Shepards  and 
Hodges. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  corporate  name,  Holden,  most  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  it  bears  the  name  of  a  Massachusetts  town,  a  town  once 
known  as  the  “North  Half”  of  Worcester.  In  its  turn  that  town  was 
named  for  a  London  merchant,  Samuel  Holden,  whose  philanthropies 
aided  the  colonies.  One  Maine  writer,  however,  makes  this  statement: 
“The  town  was  named  for  a  good  man  Holden,  but  few  of  those  who 
live  there  knew  Dr.  Holden  for  whom  it  was  named.” 

Grafton ,  1852 

The  former  town  of  Grafton  lay  on  the  western  border  of  Ox¬ 
ford  County.  A  tract  on  the  Cambridge  River  and  its  branches  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  town  and  one  near  Bear  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
tary  brooks  in  the  southeastern  part  are  comparatively  level;  but  the 
western  half  and  a  belt  across  to  the  eastern  side  are  full  of  mountains 
and  high  hills.  Bear  River  White  Cap  on  the  eastern  border  and 
Speckled  Mountain,  south  of  the  center  of  the  town,  are  the  highest 
peaks.  The  passage  made  by  Bear  River  through  the  mountain  is 
known  as  Grafton  Notch. 

Varney  states  that  the  earliest  settlers  came  about  1830.  In  that 
year,  James  Brown  made  several  trips  to  this  wilderness  through  the 
Notch  by  footpath.  It  is  said  that  Brown  was  preceded  by  Jesse  Smith 
and  two  sons  of  Newry.  Following  Brown  were  Wm.  Reed,  Abraham 
R.  York  and  Stephen  Emery. 

In  1834  Brown  married  Ruth  Swan  of  Newry  and  took  her  to 
a  log  cabin  he  had  previously  built  in  Grafton.  He  built  a  dam  on  the 
Cambridge  River  and  erected  a  saw  mill  completed  in  1838.  The  first 
frame  barn  was  erected  in  1840  and  two  years  later,  Brown  finished  a 
fourteen-room  house  with  five  fireplaces,  handmade  nails  and  floor- 
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boards  over  two  feet  wide.  The  first  school,  attended  by  as  many  as 
twenty  children,  was  held  in  this  house;  later  a  schoolhouse  was  erected 
near  Grafton  Notch. 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Fobes,  in  a  bulletin  published  by  the  University 
of  Maine  Technology  Station,  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  various 
names  for  the  area:  an  old  map  of  the  District  of  Maine  by  Carleton 
originally  gave  the  name,  Curtis,  to  the  territory,  including  the  later 
Grafton  and  other  surrounding  towns.  It  was  also  called  Letter  A, 
No.  2.  In  1840  the  settlers  organized  under  the  name  of  Holmes  Plan¬ 
tation  in  honor  of  the  Purchaser,  J.  J.  Holmes  of  New  Jersey. 

The  name  Grafton,  the  corporate  name  of  the  town,  was  evi¬ 
dently  given  in  honor  of  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  one  of  John  Eliot’s 
Praying  Indian  Towns.  Mr.  Fobes  states  that  the  name  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Hannah  Brown,  the  mother  of  James  Brown  and  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  settlement. 

The  charter  of  this  town  was  repealed  in  1919,  and  the  area 
became  a  part  of  the  Maine  Forestry  Department. 

Bridgewater,  1858 

Bridgewater  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  state  and 
of  Aroostook  County.  When  the  township  was  originally  granted  by 
Massachusetts,  the  northern  portion  was  given  to  Bridgewater  Acade¬ 
my  in  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  and  the  southern  to  Portland 
Academy,  Maine.  When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1858  it  was 
named  for  the  Massachusetts  academy  and  town. 

Nathaniel  Bradstreet  and  his  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  of  Palermo, 
Waldo  County,  Maine,  came  in  1827  and  purchased  the  mill  site  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Bridgewater.  Like  other  Aroostook  towns, 
Bridgewater  was  only  a  mill  site  at  its  beginning. 

These  first  settlers  traveled  up  the  Penobscot,  Mattawamkeag 
and  Baskahegan  rivers,  crossing  the  old  trail  to  the  St.  John  which 
they  ascended  to  the  Presque  Isle  Stream,  up  which  they  made  their 
way  to  its  junction  with  Whitney  Brook,  where  they  built  their  dam 
and  saw  mill.  The  Bradstreets  began  sawing  lumber  in  1829. 

Joseph  Ketchum  and  James  Thorncraft  came  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  that  year  and  took  land  west  of  the  mill  lots  and  began  clearing 
farms.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Ketchum  cut  the  first  tree  on  the  land 
for  farming  purposes,  although  the  Bradstreets  afterward  cleared  a 
large  farm  near  the  mill.  Mr.  Ketchum  cleared  about  75  acres  on  his 
lot  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1832,  sowed  the  first  wheat  ever  sown  in 
the  town  of  Bridgewater.  In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Joshua  B.  Fulton  came 
from  New  Brunswick  and  in  1840  bought  a  lot  south  of  what  is  now 
Bridgewater  Corner  on  the  road  now  running  from  Houlton  to  Presque 
Isle.  At  the  time  he  settled  on  his  lot  there  was  no  road  anywhere  in 
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the  town  and  his  nearest  neighbor  was  in  Presque  Isle,  twenty  miles 
away.  The  road  from  Houlton  was  cut  through  soon  afterward,  and 
the  settlers  paid  for  their  lands  at  $1.50  per  acre  in  labor  on  the  road. 
In  1840  Dennis  and  Orrin  Nelson  came  from  Palermo  and  took  ad¬ 
joining  lots  on  the  Houlton  road;  Dennis  remained  there  only  a  short 
time.  During  the  same  year  Mr.  John  Young  arrived,  but  in  1846 
moved  to  Westfield. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Fulton  started  his  clearing,  Jonathan 
Loudon,  John  Burns,  and  Thomas  Kennedy  came  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  settled  along  the  road  in  the  Portland  grant,  now  the  south 
part  of  the  town.  In  1840  Mr.  Joseph  Ketchum  bought  320  acres  of 
land  north  of  what  is  now  Bridgewater  Corner,  cleared  the  land, 
erected  a  frame  house  and  began  hotel-keeping.  James  Thorncraft  left 
his  place  and  went  north  in  the  wilderness  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  on 
the  line  of  the  Presque  Isle  road,  where  he  took  up  a  lot  in  the  town 
of  Westfield.  In  1842  Mr.  Samuel  Kidder  came  from  Kennebec  County 
and  took  the  lot  next  to  the  Thorncraft  lot,  the  third  lot  west  of  the 
mill.  Here  he  cleared  a  fine  farm.  Mr.  Cyrus  Chandler  came  from 
Winthrop  in  1844  and  bought  the  Thorncroft  lot  on  which  he  made 
an  extensive  farm  and  built  comfortable  buildings.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  David  Foster,  also  from  Kennebec  County,  came  in 
and  developed  one  of  the  best  farms  in  town.  In  1841  Messrs.  Harvey 
and  Trask  bought  the  Bradstreet  mill  and  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Wm.  Hooper  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Moores  started  trading  there.  Mr.  Moores 
stayed  a  short  time  and  then  moved  to  Ashland.  Mr.  Charles  Kidder, 
who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Bridgewater, 
came  from  the  town  of  Albion  in  1845  and  worked  one  year  for  Mr. 
Cyrus  Chandler. 

Upton ,  1860 

This  town  in  Oxford  County  lies  on  the  New  Hampshire  border 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Rangeley  Lake  Region.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1860  as  Upton,  in  honor  of  the  Massachusetts  town  of  that  name.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  Letter  B  Plantation.  The  Massachusetts  town 
was  named  for  a  village  in  Worcestershire,  England.  Upton  and  Graf¬ 
ton,  Maine,  like  their  namesakes  in  Massachusetts,  adjoin  each  other. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  the  present  town  of  Upton,  Maine,  were 
originally  from  Andover,  Maine.  Enoch  Abbott  and  his  brother  Far- 
num  moved  from  that  adjoining  town,  between  1825  and  1829.  Their 
father,  Jonathan  Abbott  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  had  settled  in 
Bethel,  Maine,  in  1791,  moving  to  near-by  Andover  in  1794.  Another 
pioneer  from  Andover,  Massachusetts,  was  Thomas  Bragg,  who  arrived 
at  Andover,  Maine,  in  1795  and  settled  in  the  present  Upton  in  1831. 

Following  these  earliest  comers  was  David  C.  Brooks,  from 
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Wilton,  Maine,  who  had  been  born  in  Portland.  He  came  to  Upton 
about  1842;  while  Ruel  Coffre  from  Weld,  a  neighboring  town  to 
Wilton,  arrived  about  1878.  New  Hampshire  supplied  a  settler  in  the 
person  of  Freeman  Ellingwood  from  Dummer. 

From  near-by  Grafton,  Lysander  and  Lincoln  Fuller,  father 
and  son,  located  in  Upton  in  1907.  The  father,  born  in  Hartford, 
Maine,  had  settled  in  Grafton  in  1871,  where  the  son  was  born. 

About  1853  Charles  Heyward,  another  pioneer  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  this  time  from  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  settled  in  Upton  and 
in  1886  came  James  H.  McLeod  from  Prince  Edward’s  Island. 

Louise  Dickenson  Rich  writes  of  the  town  to-day:  “Upton  has 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  inhabitants  and  the  loveliest  view  in 
Maine.” 

Ludlow ,  1864 

Located  in  Aroostook  County,  Ludlow  was  formerly  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Academy  Grant.  It  was  organized  with  New  Limerick  as  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  1831,  from  which  New  Limerick  was  set  off  and  incorporated 
in  1837.  The  Belfast  grant  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1840.  In 
1843  there  were  forty-three  voters  on  the  town  list.  The  main  road 
running  through  the  town  was  cut  out  soon  after  the  first  ten  settlers 
came,  but  was  not  made  passable  for  carriages  until  long  afterward. 
Ludlow  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1864  and  named  for  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town. 

This  half-township  (Ludlow)  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  the  trustees  of  Belfast  Academy  on  February 
29,  1808.  The  half-township  was  surveyed  by  Park  Holland  in  1809 
and  the  conditions  of  the  deed  bound  the  trustees  to  “lay  out  and  con¬ 
vey  to  each  settler  on  said  tract  before  Jan.  1,  1784  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  laid  out  so  as  best  to  include  his  improvements  and  be 
least  injurious  to  the  adjoining  lands.”  This  was  really  superfluous,  since 
no  one  had  entered  upon  this  wilderness  region  before  1784.  The  trus¬ 
tees  were  also  bound  to  “settle  on  said  tract  ten  families  in  six  years  in¬ 
cluding  them  now  settled  thereon.”  There  were  also  lots  to  be  laid 
out  for  use  of  the  ministry,  for  the  first  settled  minister  and  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  conditions  in  relation  to  placing  ten  settlers  on  the 
land  within  six  years  must  have  been  extended,  for  the  settlement  was 
not  made  until  some  ten  years  after  the  expiration  of  that  limit. 

The  following  is  on  the  records: 

Land  Office,  Boston  29  March  1826.  This  certifies  that 
I  have  received  of  the  Trustees  of  Belfast  Academy  a  certified 
list  containing  the  names  of  the  settlers  who  are  now  settled 
on  the  half  township  of  land  in  the  County  of  Washington  and 
the  State  of  Maine,  lying  northwest  from  Houlton  Pit.  granted 
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to  said  academy  and  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  condition 
for  placing  settlers  upon  the  grant  is  seasonably  complied  with, 
Attest,  Geo  W.  Coffin,  Land  Agent. 

General  John  Cummings  on  October  8,  1825,  made  his  way 
through  the  woods  to  the  lot  about  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
the  Houlton  line.  The  general  chose  this  location  for  his  new  home. 
The  woods  at  this  time  were  filled  with  the  dense  smoke  of  the  Meri- 
machi  fire.  Here  he  cleared  a  large  farm  on  a  beautiful  elevation,  from 
which  he  could  overlook  all  the  settlements  in  the  adjoining  townships. 
Houlton  was  then  only  a  small  settlement  and  Hodgdon,  Linneus,  and 
New  Limerick  were  only  openings  in  the  forest.  Cummings  was  for 
years  the  principal  man  in  the  settlement  and  was  agent  for  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Belfast  Academy  for  the  sale  of  lots  and  location  of  settlers. 
Bradford  and  John  Cummings,  both  sons  of  the  general,  settled  here. 
The  former  was  a  land  surveyor  and  in  1826  lotted  the  half-township. 
He  built  a  mill  on  the  stream  which  flowed  across  the  southwest  corner 
of  his  lot.  The  mill  contained  an  up-and-  down  saw  and  manufactured 
lumber  for  the  settlers.  Bradford  Cummings  moved  to  Houlton  and 
then  to  Fort  Fairfield.  Judge  Cummings,  as  he  was  known  for  many 
years,  was  a  man  greatly  respected  in  Aroostook  County;  he  served 
there  as  sheriff  and  also  as  judge  of  probate. 

Others  of  the  ten  original  settlers  were  John  Stuart,  Lewis 
Wright,  Robert  Blaisdell,  ....  Barrows,  Cyrus  Hutchings,  James  H. 
Stevens  and  Alfred  Marshall.  Mr.  John  Chase  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  settlers,  but  was  not  one  of  the  ten  on  the  certified  list.  He  came 
from  New  Brunswick  in  1826,  Mr.  Jesse  Gilman  from  Norridgewock 
in  1828  and  Zebediah  Barker  from  the  same  town  in  1838.  Chase 
was  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  the  town.  Mr.  Wm.  Farwell,  who 
was  plantation  clerk  in  1840,  had  no  farm,  but  worked  in  the  lumber 
woods  in  winter  and  for  farmers  during  the  summer;  later  he  moved 
to  Patten. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  having  numerous 
brooks  and  streams,  nearly  all  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
and  emptying  into  the  Meduxnekeag. 

Westfield ,  1863 

This  Aroostook  town  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Massachusetts’ 
town  lies  north  of  Houlton.  Its  natural  scenery  is  most  pleasing.  West- 
field  is  composed  of  two  half-townships  which,  years  ago,  were  granted 
by  Massachusetts  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning 
in  that  state;  the  northern  half  was  granted  to  Deerfield  Academy  and 
the  southern  half  to  Westfield.  The  half- townships  were  sold  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institutions  to  whom  they  were  granted,  to  proprietors, 
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and  passed  through  several  hands.  The  settled  portion  of  Westfield 
is  nearly  all  in  the  northeast  quarter,  where  there  are  some  very  fine 
farms.  The  timber  which  is  abundant  in  this  town  was  what  made  it 
particularly  valuable  in  olden  times. 

The  first  settler  who  made  a  clearing  in  the  town  for  farming 
purposes  was  James  Thorncraft,  who  came  in  1839  from  Bridgewater 
and  settled  about  three  miles  south  of  the  Presque  Isle  line  and  nine 
miles  south  of  Presque  Isle  Village  on  the  Houlton  road.  When  Thorn- 
craft  made  his  first  chopping  and  built  his  little  log  house  in  the  forest, 
the  whole  country  for  miles  around  was  a  wilderness,  with  no  road 
anywhere  near.  The  nearest  neighbors  on  the  north  were  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Presque  Isle;  on  the  south,  no  one  was  nearer  than  Bridge- 
water  and  few  were  there.  He  and  his  wife  lived  alone  for  two  years, 
clearing  the  farm.  In  1841  he  was  joined  by  John  H.  Bridges  who 
stayed  seven  years  and  then  moved  to  Mars  Hill. 

Mr.  John  N.  Trueworthy  came  from  Unity,  Maine,  in  1843 
and  settled  on  the  Center  Line  road  in  Presque  Isle.  In  1861  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Thorncraft  farm  and  opened  it  as  a  hotel,  a  convenient 
stopping  place  for  “Toters.”  in  1846  Mr.  John  Young,  the  third  set¬ 
tler  in  the  town,  came  from  Bridgewater.  Thorncraft  and  Bridges 
were  at  this  time  living  about  four  miles  north  of  him.  When  the 
“Press  Gang”  (members  of  the  press)  came  in  1858,  few  settlers  had 
bought  land,  since  the  proprietors  charged  $2  per  acre,  whereas  the 
state-owned  lands  were  only  50  cents  per  acre.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Granville  Coburn  of  Lincoln  took  the  lot  next  above  Mr.  Trueworthy’s, 
and  Mr.  Pickering  moved  to  the  one  next  above  Coburn’s.  These  were 
all  the  settlers  by  1858.  That  fall  Mr.  A.  C.  Dodge  came  from  Liberty 
and  settled  a  short  distance  above  Mr.  Young.  In  1859  Cyrus  Chase, 
Levi  W.  Reed  and  Asa  Reed,  of  Danville,  and  Sewell  Woodbury  of 
New  Gloucester  settled  on  the  road  on  adjoining  lots  south  of  the 
Trueworthy  place.  Mr.  Levi  Reed  taught  school  in  the  winter  months. 
The  plantation  was  organized  in  1861;  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built 
in  1863  when  the  town  was  incorporated. 

Randolph ,  1887 

Geographically  the  smallest  town  in  Maine,  Randolph,  Ken¬ 
nebec  County,  was  a  part  of  Old  Pittston,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fifty-rod  strip  of  land  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Chelsea.  Gardiner,  including  our  present  West  Gardiner,  was  separated 
from  Old  Pittston  in  1804,  and  Randolph  was  set  off  from  the  town 
on  March  4,  1887,  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  West  Pitts¬ 
ton.  Two  weeks  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Randolph,  in  honor 
of  a  Massachusetts  town  which  in  turn  had  received  its  name  in  honor 
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of  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  the  first  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Of  the  old  settlers  of  Pittston,  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  was  the  first  on  the  soil. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ruth  J.  White  for  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “The  first  settler  (in  Randolph)  was  Alexander  Brown  about 
1670.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1675.  A  century  passed  and  then 
in  1760  a  number  of  families  moved  from  Portland  (Falmouth)  to  this 
town:  Benj.  Fitch,  Jonas  Winslow,  and  William  Philbrick.”  Another 
writer  says  that  Daniel  Sewell  and  George  Williamson  were  here  at 
an  early  date;  Captain  James  Bailey,  Gideon  Barker  and  John  Jewett 
were  old  men  in  this  territory.  Prominent  among  those  of  past  genera¬ 
tions  were  Caleb  Stevens,  James  and  Alexander  Stevens  and  Daniel 
Jewett  who,  while  employed  on  the  Gardiner  estate,  transplanted  the 
large  elms,  the  pride  of  the  village. 

In  Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  marked  by  a  large  boulder,  is  the 
grave  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Berry,  the  last  survivor  of  General 
George  Washington’s  Life  Guards. 

This  portion  of  Old  Pittston,  now  Randolph,  was  prominent 
in  the  business  life  of  the  past.  Shipbuilding  was  an  early  industry;  saw 
mills  and  other  large  lumber  mills  were  erected  as  early  as  1808.  There 
was  also  an  old  carding  and  fulling  mill  on  the  Togus  Stream.  A  tav¬ 
ern  was  established  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Samuel  Hodge- 
don.  The  Gardiner  and  Pittston  Bridge  was  opened  as  a  toll  bridge, 
October  18,  1853;  but  in  1887  the  two  towns  joined  in  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  of  the  bridge  and  made  it  free. 

Chesterville,  1802 

Chesterville,  Maine,  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  our  state  which 
borrowed  the  name  of  a  New  Hampshire  town,  Chester,  for  the  basis 
of  its  name.  Originally  it  was  Wyman’s  Plantation,  named  for  Abra¬ 
ham  Wyman,  the  pioneer  settler  who  commenced  his  plantation  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  about  1782.  He  was  followed  in  1783  by 
Samuel  Linscott  and  Dummer  Sewell,  who  built  mills  near  the  center 
of  the  township  about  1785  and  designated  their  settlement  as  Chester 
Plantation.  The  titles  of  the  lands  were  from  Massachusetts.  The 
early  settlers  were  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  A  few  came  from  Bath,  Maine. 

The  township  was  first  surveyed  in  1788.  The  Reverend  Jotham 
Sewell  and  Wm.  Bradbury,  the  financier,  started  their  fortunes  here. 
Among  the  trials  and  hardships  of  these  two  pioneers  was  that  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Winthrop,  twenty  miles  distant,  to  the  mill,  hauling  their  grain 
on  a  hand  sled.  The  first  road  was  opened  through  the  place  about 
1780  and  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill  was  put  in  operation  in  1785.  The 
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town  was  incorporated  in  1802,  taking  the  name  of  the  plantation, 
Chester,  with  the  suffix,  ville,  the  French  word  for  town  or  city. 

At  Chesterville  Center  on  the  Little  Norridgewock  was  a  large 
tannery  for  sheep  skins  which  were  carried  through  and  out  of  the 
great  vats  of  tanning  liquor  on  huge  reels  moved  by  water  and  steam 
power.  Here  was  a  meeting  house,  starch  factory,  one  or  more  stores 
and  mechanics  of  various  trades.  The  saw  mills  have  afforded  more 
pine  lumber  than  any  other  in  this  section  of  the  country,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  territory  having  been  covered  with  a  growth  of  pine. 
Chesterville  is  watered  by  Wilson’s  Stream,  the  Little  Norridgewock, 
McCurdy’s  Stream,  the  Sandy  River  and  a  number  of  ponds.  At  Keith’s 
Mills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  there  was  a  grist,  fulling  and 
carding  mill.  Shingle  machines  were  attached  to  nearly  all  the  saw 
mills. 

When  the  region  was  first  explored  by  the  settlers  they  found 
at  the  rapids,  or  falls,  at  Chesterville  Center  remains  of  palisades  en¬ 
closing  an  area  of  some  three  acres  where  the  village  now  stands.  The 
enclosure  included  an  Indian  burying  ground,  where  bones,  wampum 
and  other  Indian  relics  are  often  found. 

The  village  of  Farmington  Falls  is  partly  in  Farmington  and 
partly  in  Chesterville.  Here  is  the  Union  Church  containing  a  bell 
given  by  the  Reverend  Jotham  Sewell,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
“Apostle  of  Maine.”  He  was  born  in  York,  Maine,  in  1760,  was  a 
brick  mason  by  trade  and  served  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  In  1786, 
he  bought  land  and  began  clearing  a  farm  in  Chesterville  which  was 
his  home  all  his  life.  He  ranged  throughout  Maine  as  a  missionary  and 
solicited  funds  for  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  For  fifty  years 
no  man  in  the  District  and  early  State  of  Maine  was  better  known 
than  he.  He  passed  away  in  1850. 

Temple ,  1803 

Temple,  the  one  hundred  and  third  town  in  Maine,  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1803.  Previously  it  had  been  called  Abbottstown,  for 
Jacob  Abbott,  or  No.  1  of  Abbott’s  Purchase.  Parker  in  his  History  of 
Farmington  states  that  “Temple  and  Wilton  take  their  names  from 
two  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  similarly  placed  and  from  which  many 
of  the  early  settlers  emigrated.” 

Settlements  were  made  about  1796,  the  first  by  Joseph  Holland 
and  Samuel  Briggs.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Thos.  Russell,  James 
Tuttle,  Moses  Adams,  John  Kenney,  Jonathan  Ballard,  Wm.  Drury, 
Asa  Mitchell,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Gideon  and  George  Staples  and 
Messrs.  Farmer,  Tripp  and  Poor.  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  settled  at  the  center 
of  the  town,  was  soon  succeeded  by  Benj.  Abbott,  Esq.,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  respected  citizens  of  the  place. 
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Temple  is  somewhat  mountainous,  embracing  quite  a  portion  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  but  is  good  for  grazing  and  is  said  to  raise  the  best  of 
sheep.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  Starling  or  Davis  Mill  Stream  on 
which  was  a  grist  mill,  some  two  or  three  saw  mills,  a  starch  factory 
and  a  machine  shop.  Religious  services  have  been  continued  in  Tem¬ 
ple  from  soon  after  the  first  settlement  by  the  Congregationalists, 
Methodists  and  Free  Will  Baptists.  For  some  years  one  or  two  stores 
have  been  kept  at  the  mills,  where  there  is  something  of  a  village  and 
several  factories. 

At  the  commencement  of  its  settlements,  Temple  was  owned 
by  Benj.  Phillips  of  Boston,  but  was  surveyed  and  settled  under  the 
agency  of  Jacob  Abbott  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  Mitchell  Richards,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  also  located  in  Temple. 

Wilton ,  1803 

This  township,  which  is  located  in  Franklin  County,  was 
granted  to  Captain  William  Tyng  and  his  company  of  Dunstable, 
Massachusetts,  for  their  services  in  an  excursion  against  the  Indians 
in  1703.  Tyng  led  a  party  of  brave  men  on  snowshoes  through  the 
forest  to  Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  won  a  victory  over  the  natives  who 
had  been  making  raids  against  the  settlers.  The  township  was  explored 
in  1785  by  Solomon  Adams  and  others,  located  by  Samuel  Titcomb, 
the  state  surveyor  and  lotted  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1787.  The  explorers 
called  it  Harrytown,  in  memory  of  Harry,  the  dangerous  savage  who 
was  killed  in  the  Tyng  invasion. 

The  early  settlers  came  in  1789,  and  the  first  settler,  Samuel 
Butterfield,  called  it  Tyngston  in  honor  of  the  grantee;  but  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  1803,  it  was  named  Wilton  for  a  New  Hampshire  town, 
through  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Butterfield,  an  original  settler,  who 
had  come  from  that  place.  Soon  after  the  settlement,  Samuel  But¬ 
terfield  built  a  dam  and  erected  saw  and  grist  mills.  These  mills  were 
built  on  Wilson  Stream  on  the  old  road  from  Bean’s  Corner  to  Farm¬ 
ington  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  what  is  now  East  Wil¬ 
ton.  Years  after,  Nathan  Swain  had  a  grist  mill,  a  threshing  mill  and 
a  cider  mill  there.  The  first  clearing  in  what  is  now  Wilton  was  made 
by  Thomas  Nutting. 

The  encouragement  of  Jacob  Abbott,  Sr.,  who,  with  Benj. 
Weld,  had  purchased  land  in  this  vicinity,  heartened  settlers  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  location  of  the  Coos  road  which  ran  from  Chesterville 
through  Wilton  to  New  Hampshire.  The  original  grant  of  land  was 
made  in  1735,  in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire.  That  state  claimed 
the  territory,  however,  and  in  1784  the  grant  of  Tyngston  was 
changed  to  the  township  in  the  District  of  Maine. 
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On  June  14,  1810,  Samuel  Butterfield  sold  Solomon  Adams  of 
Farmington  part  of  Lot  146  in  Wilton,  with  the  right  to  erect  a  cot¬ 
ton  mill  and  a  sheeps’  wool  factory  on  the  dam.  Solomon  Adams,  Sr., 
had  gone  to  Farmington  in  1791  from  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  He 
built  this  factory  in  1810,  and  carried  it  on  for  several  years  until 
1816-17,  manufacturing  cotton  cloth,  ginghams  and  other  cloths. 
Some  historians  have  suggested  that  this  was  the  first  cotton  mill  in 
Maine.  There  was  one  built  in  Gardiner  in  1811-12,  which  manu¬ 
factured  cotton  yarn,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  cotton  mills  in  this  country. 

Wilton  Village  occupies  the  bottom  and  side  of  a  picturesque 
valley  with  a  wild  wood  on  the  opposite  hillside;  between  this  and 
the  main  street  of  the  village  rushes  Wilson  Stream  which  is  the  out¬ 
let  of  Wilson  Pond.  Isaac  Brown  became  a  resident  about  1790  and 
after  him  and  the  Butterfields  soon  followed  Josiah  Greene,  Wm. 
Walker,  Ammiel  Clough,  Joseph  Webster,  Silas  Gould,  Ebenezer 
Eaton,  Josiah  Perham,  Ebenezer  Brown,  Josiah  Perley  and  Josiah 
Blake.  Other  people  emigrated  to  this  settlement  from  Massachusetts 
and  from  Farmington,  Maine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  town 
was  incorporated  just  one  hundred  years  after  Captain  Tyng  and 
his  associates  made  their  epic  march  in  1703. 

Exeter ,  1811 

This  town  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Penobscot  County; 
the  township  was  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Marblehead  Academy 
in  1793. 

Among  the  early  proprietors  were  Benj.  Joy  and  Wm.  Turner 
of  Boston,  for  whom  Dr.  John  Blaisdell  acted  as  agent  and  from 
whom  he  purchased  four  thousand  acres  under  certain  conditions  for 
settlement  for  building  mills  and  roads.  Blaisdell  was  a  physician 
from  Collegetown  (Dixmont).  Hence,  prior  to  its  incorporation  in 
1811,  the  plantation  was  called  Blaisdelltown.  The  corporate  name, 
Exeter,  was  chosen  in  honor  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  from  which 
some  of  the.  settlers  had  come. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1801  by  Lemuel  Tozier  who 
came  from  Corinth,  and  during  his  first  year  in  the  wilderness,  his 
nearest  neighbors,  two  in  number,  resided  in  that  town.  In  1801, 
Joseph  Pease  with  his  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  Josiah  Barker  and 
Reuben  Seavey,  came  on  foot  from  Parsonsfield  to  plant  and  sow  the 
ground  where  the  trees  had  been  felled  the  year  before  and  to  make 
further  improvement  for  their  families  who  were  to  come  the  next 
month.  Mr.  Pease  and  his  sons-in-law  took  up  a  lot  and  one  of  Mr. 
Pease’s  sons,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  planted  the  first  hill  of  corn  in  the 
town.  The  boy  had  traveled  all  the  way  from  Parsonsfield  via  Au- 
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gusta,  Dixmont  and  Bangor.  In  the  same  spring  others  came  and 
started  felling  trees  preparatory  to  settlement:  Josiah  Lane,  Ebenezer 
Avery,  Simeon  Tozier,  Richard  Staples  and  Joshua  Palmer.  At  the 
price  of  9  shillings  per  acre,  these  men  bought  land  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  Dr.  Blaisdell  who  was  actively  engaged  in  securing  set¬ 
tlers  for  his  own  lands.  Most  ol  the  settlers  came  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Messrs.  Pease,  Barker  and  Seavey  harvested  and  secured  their 
crops  and  built  their  cabins  and  in  1802,  March  10-12,  the  above 
men,  all  except  Barker  with  their  families,  arrived  in  the  township. 
Barker’s  family  did  not  arrive  until  the  following  summer,  when  they 
came  on  horseback.  The  remaining  land  in  the  township  was  divided 
among  the  proprietors.  In  1803  there  were  many  new  proprietors: 
Samuel  and  Joseph  Osgood,  John  Chamberlain  with  three  sons,  and 
Nathaniel  Barker. 

In  1803  a  class  in  arithmetic  was  held  in  winter  evenings  and 
in  1804  the  first  school  was  held,  with  Miss  Anna  Warwick  as  teach¬ 
er.  Jotham  Sewell  had  five  dollars  of  missionary  money  to  finance 
this  school  and  five  families  contributed  another  five  dollars  to  prolong 
the  session.  In  1805  Daniel  Barker  came  from  Limerick  (a  native  of 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire)  and  bought  the  home  of  Leonard  Tozier. 
Many  came  between  1805-1810.  In  this  latter  year  a  petition  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  families  to  be  about  forty,  asked  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  be  incorporated  as  Exeter.  Moses  Hodsdon  of  Kenduskeag 
Plantation  issued  the  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting.  At  this 
meeting  were  chosen  Matthew  Hedges,  moderator;  John  Chamber- 
lain,  town  clerk;  John  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Osgood,  Joseph  Os¬ 
good,  Jr.,  selectmen;  Gardner  Farmer,  treasurer;  Nathaniel  Barker, 
collector  of  taxes. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1815  by  Reverend  Paul 
Ruggles;  the  first  meeting  house  at  Exeter  Corner  was  built  in  1829, 
by  Methodists  and  Free  Baptists.  The  first  merchant  was  Samuel 
Currier  in  1819  at  Stevens  Mills  (East  Exeter)  ;  the  first  physician, 
Dr.  Benj.  Evans,  1817;  the  first  lawyer,  John  B.  Hill  at  Exeter  Cor¬ 
ner,  1827-28;  the  first  house  joiner  finished  off  the  first  schoolhouse  in 
1812.  The  first  saw  and  grist  mill  was  built  at  East  Exeter  by  Levi 
Stevens  in  1813.  The  first  carding  and  cloth  dressing  mill  was  built 
in  1821-22  by  John  Atkins,  where  afterward  stood  the  Cutler  Mills. 

Amherst,  1831 

Amherst  is  situated  on  Union  River,  in  the  center  of  Hancock 
County.  This  town  was  a  part  of  the  Bingham  Purchase.  It  was  set 
off  from  the  plantation  of  Mariaville  in  1822  and  incorporated  in 
1831.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  for  Amherst,  New  Hampshire. 
Settlements  were  begun  about  1805.  In  that  year  Captain  Goodell 
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Silsby  came  in  and  in  1805-07,  his  parents  arrived  and  took  lots 
now  known  as  the  “Old  Silsby  Place.”  Before  the  close  of  1808  a 
half-dozen  other  families  had  taken  up  lots:  those  of  Moses  Kim¬ 
ball,  Asahel  Foster,  Jesse  Gils,  Joseph  Day,  Judah  West  and  Elisha 
Chick. 

There  have  been  saw,  grist,  clapboard  and  shingle  mills  as 
well  as  a  large  tannery  here.  The  latter  used  hides  principally  from 
South  America  and  Mexico.  The  Union  River  divides  the  town 
diagonally  into  two  nearly  equal  sections.  The  principal  hills  are 
known  as  the  Springy  Brook  Mountains.  Amherst  has  been  remark¬ 
able  for  its  improved  domestic  cattle.  The  tannery  at  Amherst,  owned 
by  Buzzell  and  Rice,  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  people  residing 
in  the  northern  part  of  Hancock  County. 

Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  received  its  name  in  compliment  to 
Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst  who  came  to  America  in  1758  at  the  suggestion 
of  Wm.  Pitt.  As  Major-General,  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
who  captured  the  fortress  of  Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  In 
1760  Amherst  was  made  Governor-General  of  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1763,  when  he 
returned  to  England. 

Chester,  1834 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River  lies  the  town  of 
Chester.  It  was  first  settled  by  Frank  Stratton  who  came  from  Al¬ 
bion,  Maine,  in  1823.  He  made  a  clearing  on  the  shore  of  the  Pen¬ 
obscot  near  where  a  small  brook  flows  into  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a 
highland  lying  opposite  Winn  Village  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  that  place.  The  opening  was  almost  opposite  that  of  Elijah 
Brackett,  the  first  settler  of  Upper  Winn.  After  him  came  farmers 
and  lumbermen,  and  the  settlement  increased  rapidly.  In  1824  Moses 
Babcock  settled  farther  down  the  Penobscot,  some  two  miles  or  so, 
where  the  Clukey’s  later  lived.  Then  within  a  year  or  two  afterward 
came  two  other  Babcocks,  James  and  Jesse,  and  Christopher  Jackins, 
all  settling  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Winn  Village.  Jackins,  Moses 
Babcock  and  David  Clendenen  married  daughters  of  John  Gordon 
who  built  the  mills  at  Gordon  Falls  which  the  Indians  burnt  in  1812. 
In  1824  John  I.,  Charles  and  Moses  Brown  of  Montville  came  to 
Chester,  made  the  Brown  farm,  cleared  a  piece  of  land  close  to  the 
Penobscot  River  and  lumbered  on  the  tract  lying  back  of  it  in  Wood- 
ville.  These  families  gave  the  name  to  the  islands  which  lie  from 
one-half  to  two  miles  below  Winn  Village,  the  Brown  Islands,  leased 
from  the  Indians  and  cleared  up  mostly  by  George  S.  Ranney  of 
Winn,  who  lived  close  by.  Many  others  came  in  the  five  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  Frank  Stratton.  In  1827  and  perhaps  previously, 
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Samuel  Chesley  came  from  Chester,  New  Hampshire,  to  this  settle¬ 
ment  and  gave  the  name  of  his  hometown  to  this  new  location  in 
Maine.  “Chester”  came  originally  from  the  name  of  an  English  town. 
Chester,  Maine,  was  incorporated  in  1834.  So  rapid  was  its  early 
progress  that  there  had  been  hardly  any  plantation  in  existence. 

Previous  to  1829,  when  the  Military  road  was  built,  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outer  world  was  difficult,  and  lumbermen  and  traders 
would  bring  up  a  scow-load  of  supplies,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  goods  to  be  transported  by  horses  or  oxen  on  the  ice  of  the  Pen¬ 
obscot  in  the  winters.  When  Stratton  came  to  Chester  there  were 
only  seven  houses  between  Piscataquis  Falls  and  Houlton.  In  1828 
Samuel  Brown,  also  from  Albion,  came  in  and  located  just  below  Strat¬ 
ton’s. 

He  bought  the  field  where  his  pleasant  farm  buildings  still  stand, 
along  with  the  later  built  residence  of  his  son,  Abraham  Brown.  The 
latter  was  long  a  pilot  on  the  Penobscot  River,  when  boating  was  the 
business  of  this  section,  and  the  steamboat  was  one  of  the  links  between 
civilization  and  business  at  Bangor  and  the  military  frontier  at  Houlton. 
The  town  was  lotted  in  1827-28  with  long  narrow  lots  on  the  river 
where  the  settlers  built  on  the  main  road  running  along  the  river,  while 
a  very  large  section  of  the  back  part  of  the  town  was  laid  out  in  mile 
squares.  However,  little  more  than  the  river  road  was  occupied  until 
the  Woodville  road  led  to  the  water  power  on  the  Ebhors  Stream. 

The  settling  of  the  lower  end  of  the  town  was  begun  a  little 
later,  and  became,  on  account  of  the  better  soil,  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  the  town.  In  1825  Ben  Walton  started  a  farm  on  the  Willis 
Hamilton  place.  The  James  Lindsays  came  from  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  built  a  place  almost  opposite  Lincoln  Center  where  they 
erected  a  hotel.  In  1825-26  Rice  of  Bangor  and  Prescott  of  Boston 
built  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  on  Medunkeunk  Stream  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Lincoln  Center.  Walter  Haines  came  from 
Dover  in  1825  and  for  four  years  worked  on  Medunkeunk  Stream 
and  vicinity.  In  1834  he  built  the  large  set  of  buildings  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  Chester  and  in  1840  built  a  mill  on  Ebhors 
Stream,  a  brook  rising  in  Woodville,  flowing  into  Chester  and  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Medunkeunk.  Saw  mills  on  the  Ebhors  Stream  have  been 
burnt  four  or  five  times. 

In  1831  Dr.  Thos.  Lindsay  came  to  Chester  with  his  son, 
Thomas,  also  a  physician.  Temple  Ireland’s  lot  was  in  the  back  part 
of  the  town,  very  near  the  edge  of  Woodville.  In  1827-28  came  S. 
Warren  Coombs,  also  from  Albion,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Frank  Strat¬ 
ton,  a  carpenter  and  land  surveyor  who  taught  several  schools  in 
town,  built  a  number  of  houses,  held  many  town  offices  and  then 
moved  to  Mattawamkeag. 
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Hartford ,  1798 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oxford  County. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  the 
first  settler  was  Edmund  Irish  who  came  in  1788.  At  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  in  1798,  it  was  named  for  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which 
in  turn  had  been  named  for  an  English  town.  The  town  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Maine,  was  once  the  plantation  of  East  Butterfield,  named  for 
one  of  the  proprietors,  Samuel  Butterfield. 

In  September  1791  the  Proprietors  of  the  Butterfield  Town¬ 
ship,  or  No.  6  and  No.  7,  made  allotments  to  the  following  settlers 
“In  the  east  town”:  to  Asa  Roberson,  Wm.  Heaford,  Increase  Rob¬ 
erson,  Meshek  Keen,  Joseph  Roberson,  Wm.  Tucker,  Isaac  Bonney, 
John  Bonney,  Chas.  Bisbee,  David  Oldham,  Chas.  Ford,  Elisha  and 
Noah  Bosworth.  The  first  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  East  But¬ 
terfield,  No.  7,  was  made  in  1793,  on  August  22,  and  was  signed  by 
Increase  Robinson,  Wm.  Hayford,  Isaac  Bonney,  Wm.  Soule  and 
Chas.  Foord,  as  a  committee  for  the  people.  The  second  petition  was 
made  in  1795  for  East  Butterfield.  Forty  names  are  signed  to  this 
petition.  They  asked  that  the  town  be  incorporated  “by  the  name  of 
Lisbon  if  it  may  be  &  if  not,  Hartford.”  This  petition,  like  the  first, 
came  to  naught.  These  newer  emigrants,  like  the  first,  were  from 
Plymouth  Colony  and  especially  from  Pembroke  and  the  surrounding 
towns  of  Halifax,  Plympton  and  Middleboro;  others  came  from  Dun¬ 
stable  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Then,  in  1798,  having  established 
the  river  as  dividing  line,  a  joint  petition  was  made  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  two  towns,  which  Deacon  Increase  Robinson  presented.  The 
result  was  the  incorporation  of  West  Butterfield  as  Sumner  and  East 
Butterfield  as  Hartford. 

Of  the  thirteen  mentioned  who  received  deeds  of  100  acres  as 
settlement  rights,  Deacon  Increase  Robinson  erected  and  operated 
mills  at  what  is  now  East  Sumner,  the  mills  remaining  in  the  town  of 
Hartford  until  the  dividing  line  was  changed.  A  separate  section  of 
land  around  Whitney  Pond  was  surveyed  by  Noah  Bosworth,  one  of 
these  early  settlers,  for  two  Thompson  cousins  and  two  other  men, 
all  of  Middleborough,  Massachusetts.  This  was  known  as  the  Thomp¬ 
sons’  grant,  and  became  North  Hartford,  except  for  a  small  portion 
now  in  Canton.  The  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  town  were  four 
Thompsons,  two  sons  of  each  of  the  grantees.  These  men  were  known 
as  Deacon  Oakes,  Deacon  Ira,  Esquire  John  and  Cyrus  Thompson, 
Esquire. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Wm.  Hay- 
ford  on  August  13,  1798.  He  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Malachi 
Bartlett,  town  clerk,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill  until  1802, 
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when  Arvida  Hayford  was  chosen  his  successor.  Freeman  Ellis,  Wm. 
Soule  and  Andrew  Russell  were  chosen  selectmen  and  then  made  as¬ 
sessors. 

The  earliest  mill  within  the  bounds  of  Hartford  was  erected 
at  the  center  village,  just  above  the  railroad  bridge;  a  second  mill 
was  built  by  Winslow  Hall,  below  the  present  railroad  station.  This 
was  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and  the  village  which  sprang  up  became 
known  as  Hall’s  Mills  until  about  1838,  when  it  was  changed  to 
Hartford  Center.  Wm.  Hall  was  also  postmaster  when  mails  came 
only  once  a  week.  The  railroad  was  extended  from  Buckfield  to  Hart¬ 
ford  in  1868.  A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  very  early  by  Elder 
Daniel  Hutchinson  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 

Willimantic,  1881 

This  township  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Howard  in 
1881  and  changed  to  Willimantic  in  1883.  The  name  of  Howard  was 
in  honor  of  Abijah  Howard,  once  a  large  proprietor.  A  large  part  of 
Sebec  Lake  and  a  part  of  Ship  Pond  are  within  the  town’s  area.  It 
once  had  a  large  amount  of  pine  timber.  Granite  Mountain  contains 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  the  finest  granite  found  in  the  state.  A 
slate  quarry  was  opened  in  another  section.  General  A.  Davis  was 
the  first  proprietor  known.  He  owned  a  portion,  perhaps  all  of  it,  as 
early  as  1825  or  1826.  Other  owners  were  Abijah  Howard,  J.  S.  Say- 
ward,  Wm.  S.  Coggin  and  Abner  Hallowed.  This  township  was  never 
open  to  settlers,  but  kept  in  the  market  for  the  sale  of  large  tracts 
and  lumber  stumpage. 

Still,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  some  persons  have  resided  in 
it:  in  1826  John  Greeley  was  encouraged  by  General  Davis  to  erect 
mills  on  the  lower  falls  of  Wilson  Stream  near  its  mouth.  He  put  in 
operation  a  saw  mill  and  clapboard  machine  and  worked  up  a  large 
amount  of  lumber.  Peter  Brawn  cleared  an  opening  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  stream  and  both  he  and  Greeley  moved  their 
families  there.  Mr.  Greeley  ran  his  mills  about  twenty  years  and  then 
consigned  them  to  Caleb  Prentiss,  and  Mr.  Brawn  moved  to  Guil¬ 
ford.  The  mills  went  to  decay  and  all  traces  of  them  and  the  build¬ 
ings  were  blotted  out. 

Finally  the  land  was  bought  by  Mr.  Wm.  Davis  of  Foxcroft, 
and  in  1866  Blethen  and  Gilman  erected  a  large  hotel,  the  Lake 
House,  on  the  lot  cleared  by  Brawn.  Some  of  the  land  was  easily 
reached  by  Monson  and  by  1850  about  ten  families  had  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  township.  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Jennison  of  Foxcroft 
built  a  saw  mill  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  this  failed.  In  1877 
Orin  Brooks  put  a  saw  mill  and  clapboard  machine  in  operation  on 
Greenwood’s  Falls,  but  that  year  they  were  ruined  by  fire.  They 
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were  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Harrison  Welch.  The  Howard  Slate  Company 
was  formed  in  1870  by  a  company  of  men  from  Bangor,  but  the 
whole  enterprise  proved  a  failure.  About  thirty  families  were  residing 
in  the  township  in  1880. 

In  1879  the  Willimantic  Thread  Company  of  Connecticut 
purchased  a  lot  at  Greeley’s  Falls  and  also  all  the  white  birch  timber 
standing  on  the  proprietors’  land  in  the  township.  They  erected  a 
mill  on  the  north  bank  of  Wilson’s  Stream  for  splitting  out  spool  tim¬ 
ber;  and  made  sheds,  shops  and  dwelling  houses  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  operations.  They  also  built  a  bridge  across  the  stream.  By  1886 
the  mill  was  ready  to  operate  and  a  spool  factory  was  added  and  the 
enterprise  was  called  the  American  Thread  Company. 

The  town  had  taken  its  name  from  Willimantic,  Connecticut, 
in  1881. 

The  late  Mr.  Leslie  Knowles,  a  former  town  clerk  of  Willi¬ 
mantic,  Maine,  wrote  me  on  August  9,  1949:  “There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  mill  owners  and  laborers  had  a  great  influence  in  naming  the 
town  after  Willimantic,  Connecticut.  In  1912  the  mill  was  moved  to 
Milo,  Maine  and  the  site  of  the  mill  has  been  converted  into  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Resort.” 

Orrington,  1788 

This  town,  located  in  Penobscot  County,  formerly  included 
the  present  city  of  Brewer  and  the  present  town  of  Holden.  The  first 
settlement  upon  the  town  of  Old  Orrington  was  made  by  Colonel 
John  Brewer  in  1770  at  the  mouth  of  the  Segeunkedunk  Stream,  where 
now  is  Brewer  Village. 

When  the  tract  took  a  plantation  name,  it  was  called  New 
Worcester  for  the  former  residence  of  Colonel  Brewer  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  The  town  of  Brewer,  Maine,  was  set  off  from  Or¬ 
rington  in  1812.  The  name  of  Orrington,  given  at  its  incorporation 
in  1788,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  following  manner:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  people  of  the  settlement,  Parson  Noble  was  delegated 
to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation.  When  he  asked,  “Under  what 
name?”  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  suggested  that  it  be  Orangetown, 
the  name  of  his  native  town  in  Maryland.  In  his  record  of  the  vote, 
the  clerk,  Captain  James  Ginn,  spelled  the  word,  “Orrington,”  which 
the  parson  had  inserted  in  the  charter. 

Williamson,  in  his  History  of  Maine,  gives  a  second  theory  in 
regard  to  the  name  of  the  town:  “When  the  agent  to  the  General 
Court  was  requested  to  give  a  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  for  in¬ 
corporation,  he  accidentally  opened  a  book  and  saw  the  name  which, 
novel  and  sonorous  he  caused  to  be  selected.”  This  statement  is  ap¬ 
parently  verified  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williamson  from  the  Hon.  D.  Per- 
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ham  who  was  certainly  a  high  authority.  Popular  belief,  however,  sup¬ 
ports  the  first  theory. 

The  honor  of  being  the  original  pioneer  of  the  present  Or- 
rington  is  claimed  for  Jesse  Atwood  of  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts,  who 
arrived  in  1778.  He  was  just  twenty-nine  years  old,  when  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1778,  he  set  his  stakes  down  in  the  Penobscot  wilderness 
where  now  is  Orrington.  After  the  unfortunate  operations  of  General 
Winslow  and  Commodore  Saltonstall  against  the  British  fleet  at  Cas- 
tine,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  considerably  annoyed  and 
frightened  by  the  enemy,  so  much  so  that  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  the  older  settlements  to  the  southwest,  from  which  they  did 
not  return  until  after  the  peace. 

Some  time  before  1786,  Mr.  Simeon  Fowler  settled  near  the 
river  within  what  is  now  Orrington.  He  was  one  of  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  tract,  a  prominent  citizen  and  the  first  treasurer  of 
Hancock  County  after  it  was  erected  in  1789.  Other  early  settlers  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Orrington  were  Brooks,  Hoxies,  Riders,  Bol¬ 
tons,  Phillipps,  Severences,  Kings  and  Chapins.  Many  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  were  mariners  who  had  been  forced  by  the  approach  of  war  to 
seek  other  business;  but  navigation  revived,  and  many  of  these  early 
settlers  returned  to  their  old  pursuits,  taking  with  them  their  grown¬ 
up  sons. 

The  first  representative  was  Oliver  Leonard  in  1798. 

Orrington  is  the  only  town  which  has  belonged  in  succession 
to  Lincoln,  Hancock  and  Penobscot  counties,  though  a  number  of 
towns  belonged  to  Hancock  before  they  became  Penobscot  territory. 
Orrington  was  the  fifty-third  town  created  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
the  first  in  what  is  now  Penobscot  County,  and  the  first,  excepting 
Machias  and  Penobscot,  erected  east  of  the  Penobscot  River. 

The  people  of  Orrington  formed  a  Congregational  society  as 
early  as  1800,  with  members  residing  in  Bangor,  Hampden  and  Or¬ 
rington.  In  1834  the  East  Orrington  church  was  formed.  Although 
the  Methodists  had  sent  missionary  preachers  into  this  region  from 
1795  on,  it  was  about  1798  when  Elder  Enoch  Mudge  began  preach¬ 
ing  in  Orrington  and  served  the  Christian  people  about  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  was  sent  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1811,  1814  and  1816.  Williamson  says:  “I  have  listened  to  his  ser¬ 
mons  with  pleasure  and  profit.”  Williamson  says  of  the  meeting 
houses:  “These  were  two  in  number  and  were  erected  seven  miles 
apart,  equidistant  from  each  end  of  the  town.” 

One  of  the  very  first  nurseries  planted  in  the  state,  probably 
the  very  first  in  eastern  Maine,  was  planted  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Goodale 
at  what  is  now  Goodale’s  Corner. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Maine  Town  Names  Honoring 
Military  Commanders 

Not  only  have  Revolutionary  commanders  been  honored  in  the 
names  of  Maine  towns,  but  leaders  in  the  Colonial  Wars  as  well.  Two 
Maine  towns  even  pay  tribute  to  Revolutionary  battles. 

Gorham,  1764 

This  township  was  first  called  Narragansett,  No.  7,  later 
changed  to  Gorhamtown  and  incorporated  as  Gorham,  the  twentieth 
town  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  in  1764.  It  was  one  of  seven  town¬ 
ships  granted  in  1733  to  men  who  had  fought  bravely  in  the  Narra¬ 
gansett,  or  King  Philip’s,  War  in  1675.  The  name,  Gorham,  was 
given  out  of  respect  for  Captain  John  Gorham  who  had  served  in 
this  war  and  was  the  chief  original  grantee. 

The  design  of  lots  was  made  so  that  the  settlers  might  live 
near  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  and  defense  against 
the  Indians. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1736  by  Captain  John  Phinney  of 
Plymouth  ancestry,  who  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  With 
his  boy,  he  paddled  up  the  Presumpscot  River  and  fixed  upon  Fort 
Hill  for  his  home,  where  in  1736  his  son,  Edmund,  later  a  Colonel  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  felled  the  first  trees  for  a  farm.  The  first 
En'glish  birth  in  the  place  was  that  of  Mary  Gorham,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  first  settler,  Captain  John  Phinney,  on  August  13, 
1736.  For  two  years,  theirs  was  the  only  white  family  in  the  town¬ 
ship;  the  Indians  lived  in  wigwams  close  by.  The  oldest  daughter 
aided  in  the  transportation  of  provisions  to  and  from  Portland  by 
rowing  a  boat  and  carrying  the  bags  of  corn  and  meal  around  the 
falls. 

Daniel  Mosier  from  Falmouth,  and  Hugh  McLellan  came  in 
1738.  The  settlers  who  followed  soon  after  McLellan  were  Wm.  Pote, 
Wm.  Cotton,  Ebenezer  Hall,  Eliphalet  Watson,  Clement  Harvey,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Thorn,  John  Irish,  John  Eayr  and  Jacob  Hamblem.  Bryant, 
Cloutman  and  Reed  followed  a  year  or  so  later.  In  1745  there  were 
eighteen  families  in  the  town.  The  garrison  on  Fort  Hill,  the  highest 
point  in  town,  was  built  during  this  year. 
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In  1746  Bryant  was  killed  in  his  field,  his  house  was  assailed, 
five  of  his  children  killed  and  scalped,  and  his  wife  carried  away  into 
Canada.  The  first  victims  of  this  savage  war,  in  1755  were  at  Gorham  - 
town.  There  were  at  this  time  sixty  inhabitants  in  this  plantation 
which  crossed  the  thoroughfare  of  the  natives  between  the  rivers  Saco 
and  Presumpscot.  In  seasons  of  the  most  danger  their  only  protection 
was  the  small  fort  defended  by  ten  soldiers.  For  several  years,  they 
carried  their  guns  whenever  they  went  into  the  fields  to  labor,  and 
one  man  was  always  stationed  as  a  sentry,  for  the  Indians  were  skulk¬ 
ing  in  every  quarter  and  oftentimes  came  upon  them  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  were  forced  to  run  to  the  fort  for  safety. 

The  township  was  surveyed  in  1762  and  incorporated  in  1764. 
The  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Crocker,  settled  in  1743.  In 
1750  the  Rev.  Solomon  Lombard  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
which  had  been  organized  that  year. 

The  McLellan  homestead,  built  in  1773  and  requiring  four 
years  for  its  construction,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  brick 
house  built  in  Cumberland  County.  In  a  day  when  all  the  houses 
were  made  of  timber  that  was  so  plentiful,  this  home  was  made  of 
bricks  which  were  manufactured  from  the  McLellan  soil  by  the  Mc¬ 
Lellan  family  for  the  McLellan  homestead. 

The  selectmen  of  the  town  in  1765  were  Benj.  Skillings,  Amos 
Whitney  and  Joseph  Weston;  the  town  clerk,  Amos  Whitney,  and 
Representative  to  the  General  Court,  Solomon  Lombard. 

Winslow ,  1771 

The  twenty-eighth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Province  of 
Maine  was  Winslow.  At  that  time,  it  included  the  present  city  of 
Waterville  and  the  town  of  West  Waterville,  now  Oakland.  It  has 
never  been  without  inhabitants  since  Fort  Halifax  was  established  in 
1752.  The  garrison  gave  the  settlement  extensive  protection  and  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity.  It  was  “the  key  which  unlocked  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Kennebec  to  the  axe  of  the  settler.” 

On  account  of  the  constant  attacks  that  were  made  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  Governor  Shirley  felt  that  a  fort  should  be  erected  on  the 
Kennebec,  and  after  a  visit  to  this  section  concluded  to  build  it  at  Te- 
connet  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Sebasti- 
cook,  at  their  confluence.  The  fort  was  quadrangular  in  form,  con¬ 
structed  of  hewn  timber  with  flankers  and  blockhouses  sufficiently 
spacious  for  400  men.  In  the  main  fortress  were  mounted  several 
small  cannon,  and  a  garrison  was  established  of  100  men.  It  was 
named  Fort  Halifax  for  George  Montague  Duck,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
whom  the  inscription  described  as  “the  highly  distinguished  friend 
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and  patron  of  the  British  Provinces,  throughout  America  .  .  .  The 
fort  was  commanded  first  by  Wm.  Lithgow  and  after  him  by  Captain 
Pattee. 

The  original  grant  of  the  township  was  in  1766,  to  Messrs. 
Bradford,  Otis,  Winslow,  Taylor,  Howard  and  Warren  —  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  Province. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  was  Ezekiel  Pattee,  another  was  Thomas 
Parker.  Colonel  Josiah  Hayden  was  a  later  and  very  respected  set¬ 
tler.  At  the  first  town  meeting  of  Winslow,  held  April  3,  1771,  Ezekiel 
Pattee  was  chosen  clerk  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pattee,  Timothy 
Heald  and  John  Tozier,  selectmen;  while  Solomon  Parker  was  con¬ 
stable.  Other  minor  officers  were  Robert  Crosby,  Nathaniel  Carter, 
Frances  Dudley  and  Peter  Crosby. 

The  first  settlers  were  Whigs  who  had  their  committee  of  safe¬ 
ty  in  1776  and  voted  to  raise  or  provide  “$125,000  of  shingles  and 
$10,000  of  clapboards  to  purchase  ammunition.” 

Winslow,  the  town,  as  noted,  was  once  the  famous  Teconnet 
of  the  Indians.  The  place  was  first  called  Kingfield,  but  when  in¬ 
corporated  was  named  in  honor  of  General  John  Winslow  who  had 
command  of  the  force  employed  in  the  erection  of  Fort  Halifax.  An 
earlier  John  Winslow,  brother  of  General  Winslow  of  Massachusetts, 
was  commandei  of  the  trading  post  at  Cushnoc  from  1647  to  1653. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes,  the  Jesuit  missionary. 

Waldoborough,  1772 

Waldoborough  in  Lincoln  County  was  named  for  General 
Samuel  Waldo  who  served  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  He  was  also  a 
promoter  of  settlements  in  Maine.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1696, 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston;  he  came  to  this 
country  as  a  child  and  became  an  eminent  merchant.  His  father  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  patents  by  purchase  and  on  his  death,  Samuel 
became  the  owner  of  one-half  of  the  whole  domain.  Williamson  in 
his  History  of  Belfast,  wrote:  “In  whatever  aspect  he  is  viewed  as  the 
sagacious  merchant,  the  military  hero,  or  as  the  founder  of  settle¬ 
ments  which  were  fostered  and  sustained  by  his  influence  and  exer¬ 
tions,  a  title  to  respect  must  be  accorded  him  which  time  can  only 
strengthen  and  increase.” 

Waldoborough  was  incorporated  in  1772.  It  was  previously  a 
plantation  known  as  Broad  Bay  which  was  inhabited  by  German  and 
perhaps  a  few  Irish  immigrants  as  early  as  1740.  They  were  a  devout 
little  band  who,  beguiled  by  the  promises  of  General  Waldo,  came 
between  1733  and  1740  to  a  new  land  only  to  face  the  horrors  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  famine.  The  first  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
but  in  1748,  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  was 
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revived  by  more  settlers  from  Germany.  In  1752-53  Samuel  Waldo, 
a  son  of  the  general,  visited  Germany  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  about 
fifteen  hundred  settlers  from  that  country.  A  large  part  of  these  set¬ 
tled  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Bay.  Although  they  met  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  their  land  claims,  there  still  remained  a  large  and  flourishing 
colony  of  about  eighty  families  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  The  ancient  town  of  Waldoborough  stands  on  the  heights 
above  the  Medomak  River. 

The  immigrants  built  the  first  log  meeting  house  in  1762  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  at  a  spot  now  known  as  Meeting  House 
Cove.  This  church  became  too  small  for  the  ardent  band  of  wor¬ 
shipers  who  arrived  with  the  second  group  of  settlers.  The  “Old  Ger¬ 
man  Meeting  House”  was  begun  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  1783, 
but  was  never  completed  there  and  was  moved  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  in  1795. 

Some  of  the  names  here  in  the  old  cemetery  are  Walleazer, 
Waltzgrieber,  Hever,  Cramer,  Eichorn,  Schumann,  Oberlack,  Schwartz 
and  Snowdeal.  Conrad  Heyer,  the  first  born  and  longest-lived  among 
the  first  permanent  settlers,  was  born  in  Broad  Bay  Plantation  in  1749 
and  died  in  1856  at  the  age  of  106  years,  10  months  9  days.  He  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  related  his  adventures  in  that  struggle 
with  great  zest. 

The  first  house  in  town  still  standing  was  built  by  David 
Holtzopple,  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Broad  Bay.  The  small  farms  al¬ 
lotted  to  these  first  settlers  were  located  in  the  wilderness.  General 
Waldo  built  a  fort  on  what  is  now  known  as  Sproul’s  Level.  The  town 
was  first  represented  in  the  General  Court  in  1780  by  Jacob  Ludwig, 
a  citizen  of  German  extraction. 

Warren,  1776 

The  thirty-fifth  town  in  Maine,  Warren  was  the  first  town  in¬ 
corporated  on  the  St.  George’s  River.  It  was  originally  known  as  the 
Upper  town  of  St.  George  and  belonged  to  the  Muscongus,  later  the 
Waldo  Patent.  Thomaston  was  the  lower  town.  The  settlement  of 
the  town  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  General  Waldo,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  in  1736,  when  forty-seven  persons  located  themselves  here. 
When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1776  it  took  its  name  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  General  Joseph  Warren  who  had  recently  fallen  at  Bunker 
Hill.  German  emigrants  came  in  1752,  and  in  subsequent  years  more 
of  these,  with  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  augmenting  the  list  of  in¬ 
habitants. 

Waldo  erected  a  grist  mill  on  the  Oyster  River,  carried  on  the 
business  of  burning  lime  which  he  started  in  1734  and  imported  pro¬ 
visions  and  necessities  for  the  settlers  which  he  exchanged  for  staves, 
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bark  and  firewood.  He  also  built  a  meeting  house  which,  according  to 
his  contract,  he  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Georges,  in  what  is  now 
Warren.  In  1736,  when  the  settlement  was  begun,  “with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  trading  house,  mill  and  fort  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  George  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  previous, 
no  marks  of  civilization  existed  and  no  inroads  were  made  upon  that 
unbroken  forest,  which  over  the  whole  country  sheltered  the  moose 
and  the  Indian  alike.” 

Among  the  settlers  of  1735  occur  many  names  still  represented 
in  Warren  and  the  neighboring  towns,  such  as  Patterson,  Baggs, 
Creighton,  Starrett,  Spear,  Lermond,  McIntyre,  Robinson  and  Kal- 
loch.  In  1752  another  colony  brought  twenty  Scottish  families,  among 
whom  were  the  following  names,  now  closely  identified  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town:  Anderson,  Dicke,  Crawford,  Malcom  and  Kirk¬ 
patrick.  The  name  Sterling,  which  they  gave  to  their  village,  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  locality. 

Great  numbers  of  shad  and  alewives  were  caught  in  the  St. 
George’s,  yielding  quite  a  revenue.  The  natives  marked  a  tree  near 
the  first  falls  and  forbade  the  English  to  fish  above  it. 

Warren  was  first  represented  in  the  General  Court  by  Moses 
Copeland,  Esq.,  later  by  Samuel  Wilde  and  Samuel  Thatcher.  Henry 
Alexander,  elected  in  1788-89,  was  the  first  captain  of  the  plantation 
militia.  His  successor  was  Thos.  Kilpatrick  who  had  charge  of  the 
blockhouse  built  in  1753  above  the  fort.  In  1754  the  settlers  were 
forced  by  the  Indians  to  take  refuge  in  these  defenses  and  others  in 
the  present  town  of  Cushing.  The  town  records  start  and  continue 
an  unbroken  account  from  1777.  They  show  that  the  inhabitants  were 
the  active  and  bold  friends  of  liberty. 

The  first  post  office  in  town  was  established  in  1794,  the  first 
meeting  house  in  1793;  and  one  was  built  by  the  Baptists  in  1806. 
Reverend  Robert  Rutherford  preached  several  years  to  these  people, 
prior  to  1756.  Reverend  John  Urquhart  was  the  first  settled  minister. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1783  and  succeeded  by  Reverend  Jonathan  Huse, 
ordained  in  1795.  The  first  bridge  over  the  river  was  built  in  1780; 
another  at  the  head  of  the  tide  was  built  in  1790-91.  The  first  saw  mill 
was  built  in  1785;  a  courthouse  was  erected  and  courts  held  in  1799. 

Thomaston ,  1777 

Thomaston  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Muscongus,  afterward 
known  as  the  Waldo  Patent.  This  had  been  granted  by  the  Plymouth 
Council  in  England  on  March  2,  1630,  to  John  Beauchamp  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Thomas  Leverett  of  Boston.  It  extended  between  the  Pen¬ 
obscot  and  Muscongus  rivers  alonsr  the  seaboard  and  inland  so  that  it 
comprised  a  territory  about  thirty  miles  square.  Some  ninety  years 
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later,  in  1741  or  1742,  when  the  Waldos  became  interested  in  the 
area,  it  took  the  name  of  the  Waldo  Patent. 

Richard  Hale  in  The  History  of  Bar  Harbor,  describing 
feudal  Acadia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says: 
“According  to  Versailles  and  Quebec  records,  seven  seigneuries  were 
granted,  two  paper  and  four  or  five  real.  Grandchamp  where  Lefebre 
was  located  was  at  Thomaston  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  George,  where 
the  Indians  must  fore  gather  deep  in  fur  trade.” 

In  1630  Edward  Ashley,  as  the  agent  of  the  Muscongus  Pa- 
teentees,  and  Captain  Wm.  Pierce  were  sent  over  with  five  laborers, 
one  of  them  a  carpenter,  in  a  small  vessel  namd  the  “Lyon,”  of  which 
Pierce  was  the  master.  They  arrived  in  June  and  established  a  truck 
house  on  the  eastern  bank  of  St.  George’s  River,  five  miles  below  the 
head  of  tide  waters.  This  must  have  been  in  the  present  Thomas¬ 
ton  at  the  foot  of  Wadsworth  Street.  Here  possession  and  traffic  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  1675.  Ashley’s  agency  was  sent  back  to  England  after 
a  short  time. 

Aside  from  casual  visitors  from  English  vessels  and  the  men 
stationed  at  the  trading  house,  one  lonely  white  man  at  least  had  al¬ 
ready  made  his  abode  here.  At  about  this  time  there  were  supposed 
to  be  two  settlers  at  St.  George’s,  denominated  “farmers”:  one,  Philip 
Swaden,  was  undoubtedly  located  within  the  limits  of  the  future 
Thomaston  and,  with  or  without  a  family,  constituted  its  entire  sta¬ 
tionary  population. 

In  1736  five  settlers  included  in  this  town  who  came  with  as¬ 
sociates  to  the  upper  town,  Warren,  were  Scotch-Irish:  the  elder 
Alexander,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire; 
North,  who  may  have  come  over  with  Temple;  Kilpatrick  from  Ire¬ 
land;  John  Young  and  John  Alexander.  These  people  were  settled 
by  Waldo  and  were  the  nucleus  of  Thomaston. 

Honorable  John  North  had  resided  at  Pemaquid  in  command 
of  Fort  Frederic  before  coming  here  with  this  group.  He  was  made 
commander  of  Fort  St.  George  in  1757.  He  was  possessed  of  personal 
and  military  courage,  was  tactful  in  public  dealings,  and  was  an  ex¬ 
perienced  surveyor  of  great  ability. 

Of  those  already  mentioned  as  having  settled  within  the  limits 
of  Thomaston,  only  Thos.  Kilpatrick  remained.  Captain  Wm.  Wat¬ 
son,  one  of  the  emigrants  from  Northern  Ireland,  built  his  house  here 
in  1753  and  after  the  war  closed,  carried  on  farming  and  lumbering 
operations  with  great  success. 

Mason  Wheaton,  the  most  important  settler  of  the  town, 
started  a  settlement  on  Mill  River  in  1763.  He  was  a  connection  of 
General  John  Thomas  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  was  also  a 
colonel  in  the  army  in  the  Revolution  and  a  representative  to  the 
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General  Court.  Colonel  John  North’s  death  had  occurred  in  1763, 
and  Colonel  Mason  Wheaton  assumed  his  position.  North  was  above 
all  things  a  soldier,  while  Wheaton  was  a  business  man.  Under  a 
lease  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  lime;  and  Simon  Whipple  and 
Samuel  Briggs  were  associated  with  him  and  his  store. 

The  first  tax  assessed  in  Lincoln  County  was  in  1762.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kilpatrick,  the  leading  citizen  in  what  is  now  Thomaston,  and 
Hugh  McLean  were  chosen  assessors.  The  garrison  was  discontinued 
in  1762. 

In  1764  Samuel  Briggs  was  licensed  as  innholder;  in  1775 
Wheaton  held  a  major’s  commission  in  the  militia.  Daniel  Morse 
came  a  few  years  after  Wheaton;  born  in  Attleborough,  he  settled 
on  a  farm  and  made  and  repaired  carts.  Thos.  Stevens,  a  shoemaker 
from  Falmouth,  came  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  David  Fales  arrived 
and  took  up  a  farm.  In  1770  Oliver  and  Abiathar  Smith  came  from 
Norton,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  near  Mill  River  Bridge. 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  the  town  contained  forty- 
seven  persons  possessing  ratable  estates.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  were  James  Weed,  Samuel  and  James  Brown  and  Israel 
Lovett,  all  of  whom,  together  with  James  Stackpole,  came  from  New 
Meadows  or  Harpswell  in  1774  or  earlier  and  settled  below  the  Rob¬ 
bins  lots,  along  the  Bay  of  George’s  River  toward  Simonton’s  Point. 
Michael  Long  resided  on  a  farm  near  the  St.  George  line.  Officers 
elected  at  the  first  town  meeting  were:  selectmen,  Col.  Mason  Wheat¬ 
on,  Lieut.  John  Matthews  and  David  Fales,  Esq.;  treasurer,  Col. 
Wheaton;  committee  of  correspondence,  Captain  Jonathan  Spear, 
Lieut.  Matthews  and  Jonathan  Crockett. 

In  1795  the  Congregational  Meeting  House  was  erected  by 
subscription  with  a  fine  bell  given  by  General  Knox.  General  Knox 
brought  many  mechanics  to  this  village  in  1795.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thomaston,  the  commander  of 
the  American  artillery  in  the  Revolution  and  Secretary  of  War  from 
1785  to  1794.  In  the  years  1793-94  he  built  his  elegant  mansion  near 
the  St.  George’s  River,  at  the  great  bend  near  where  the  fort  stood. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1777,  the  name  Thomas¬ 
ton  was  given  in  honor  of  Major  General  John  Thomas,  a  brave  of¬ 
ficer  who  was  born  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  then  called  Green 
Harbor,  in  1724.  He  studied  medicine  at  Medford  and  practiced  in 
his  native  place,  but  soon  moved  to  Kingston.  In  1746  he  went  north 
to  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  as  second  surgeon  with  the  troops.  In  1755  he 
joined  Shirley’s  regiment  as  surgeon’s  mate  and  soon,  in  1759,  became 
Lieut.  General;  in  1776  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  fortify  Dor¬ 
chester  Heights,  was  made  a  Major  General,  and  went  to  Canada  to 
command  the  army  which  had  been  led  by  Arnold  and  Montgomery, 
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raised  the  seige  and  retreated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  River,  where 
he  died  on  June  2,  1776.  The  inscription  over  his  grave  at  Kingston 
reads:  “Erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Thomas,  Major-General: 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  in  Canada  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  who  died  at  Chamblee,  June  2,  1776.” 

South  Thomaston,  1848 

This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  towns  in  Knox  County.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Wessaweskeag  which  signifies  “a  tidal  creek”  or  a 
salt  inlet  or  bay.  The  peninsula  which  comprises  South  Thomaston 
was  early  of  great  importance,  since  across  it  was  the  shortest  east 
and  west  route  for  travel.  This  was  much  used  by  the  Indians.  Here 
at  this  strategic  point  was  located  one  of  the  French  seigneuries  of  the 
later  seventeenth  century,  called  Grandchamp,  and  presided  over  by 
Thomas  Lefebvre.  His  name,  under  various  spellings,  appears  often 
in  our  colonial  history. 

The  western  line  of  Acadia  was  flexible  as  far  west  as  the 
French  could  hold.  As  late  as  1724  Governor  Vaudreuil  of  Canada 
wrote  to  Governor  William  Dumner  of  Massachusetts  that  the  St. 
George’s  River  was  the  boundary  agreed  upon  in  1700  between  the 
lands  of  the  French  and  English  and  “that  one  Lafevre  had  a  right 
to  the  Land  thereabouts  &  that  all  vessells  paid  a  Duty  to  him  .  .  .  .” 
Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  the  old  Indian  fighter,  in  his  account  of 
his  fifth  and  last  expedition  east  in  1703  and  1704,  tells  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  old  Lafaure  (sic)  and  his  grown  sons,  Tom  and  Timothy. 
These  young  men,  after  being  persuaded  in  a  somewhat  unfriendly 
manner,  consented  to  act  as  pilots  for  Colonel  Church  to  the  main¬ 
land  of  the  Penobscot,  carrying  him  directly  to  every  place  and  habi¬ 
tation  of  both  French  and  Indians  thereabouts. 

The  first  English  settler  to  our  present  South  Thomaston  was 
doubtless  Elisha  Snow  from  Harpswell,  who  came  in  1767.  He  early 
built  a  saw  mill,  later  a  house  and  still  later  a  grist  mill,  on  Wessa¬ 
weskeag  Stream.  He  also  began  shipbuilding.  For  each  of  his  seven 
sons,  he  lotted  a  farm  from  his  holdings,  treating  his  son-in-law,  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Spaulding,  in  like  manner.  Following  Snow  came  Lieut. 
John  Matthews  from  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  Richard  Keating  from 
New  Meadows,  John  Bridges  from  York  and  James  and  John  Ober- 
ton. 

Another  early  comer  who  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of 
the  settlement  was  Joseph  Coombs,  who  arrived  about  1773  and  by 
his  own  energy  and  persistence  became  a  leading  citizen.  He  also 
built  a  saw  mill  and  later  he  and  Snow,  as  partners,  erected  a  second 
grist  mill.  He  also  engaged  in  lumbering,  shipbuilding,  the  burning  of 
lime  and  the  manufacture  of  salt,  all  leading  industries  of  the  day. 
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Other  early  settlers  in  this  section  were  Joseph  Snow,  a  brother 
of  Elisha,  and  Robert  Jordan,  a  brother-in-law,  both  from  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Their  lots  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Another  settler 
from  Cape  Elizabeth  was  Robert  Thorndike,  whose  father  had  taken 
up  a  lot  of  land  here  thirty  years  beforehand.  Benjamin  Williams  be¬ 
gan  the  business  of  tanning  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  South  Thomaston  was  early  established 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Case  in  1784.  A  meeting 
house  was  built  in  1796  which  was  later  improved.  Elisha  Snow,  the 
first  settler,  became  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  1790’s,  and 
following  the  turn  of  the  century  became  the  pastor  in  charge,  hold¬ 
ing  that  office  until  his  death  in  1832. 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  this  section  of  the  old  town  in  1848, 
various  petitions  were  circulated  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  One 
asked  to  be  annexed  to  Thomaston  or  to  become  a  separate  town 
under  the  name  of  Independence,  while  another  desired  the  name  of 
Melrose.  No  action  resulted  from  this.  The  present  name,  South 
Thomaston,  is  simply  the  designation  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
original  town. 

Frye  burg,  1777 

The  town  of  Fryeburg  consists  of  land  granted  to  Captain, 
afterward  General,  Joseph  Frye  in  1762,  for  services  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  at  Louisburg  and  at  Fort  William  Henry,  where  he 
commanded  a  regiment.  Captain  Frye  had  studied  for  two  years  at 
Harvard.  The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was  Pegwacket.  This  place 
has  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  seat  of  an  Indian  tribe,  a 
branch  of  the  Sokokis,  and  by  Lovewell’s  fight  in  1725.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  towns  in  Maine;  Paugus  was  the  Indian  chief 
here  who  was  slain  in  Lovewell’s  fight  in  May,  1725,  and  the  tribe 
was  nearly  exterminated.  Fryeburg  was  settled  in  1763  and  by  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  a  flourishing  plan¬ 
tation.  When  incorporated  as  Maine’s  thirty-sixth  town,  in  1777,  it  was 
the  only  one  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Oxford. 

The  first  white  people  to  pass  a  winter  in  Pequawket  were 
John  Stevens  and  Nathaniel  Merrill.  Limbo,  their  Negro  slave,  in  the 
winter  of  1762  pastured  cattle  on  the  great  meadows  and  fed  them 
on  the  hay  which  had  been  cut  and  stacked  the  summer  before.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  he  and  his  owners  drove  105  cattle  and 
1 1  horses  from  Gorham  to  Pequawket  and  camped  with  them  on  the 
high  land  and  fed  them  all  winter. 

The  first  settlers  began  to  come  in  1763;  more  followed  in 
1764,  coming  on  horseback  and  in  oxcart  and  on  foot,  driving  their 
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stock  before  them.  The  line  of  travel  was  from  Phillipston  (Sanford)  to 
Francisborough  (Cornish)  across  the  Ossipee  to  the  falls  in  Hiram, 
then  through  what  is  now  Brownfield  to  Pequawket.  In  1763  Nathan¬ 
iel  Smith  and  his  wife  came  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  what  is  now  East  Conway.  He  was  a  millwright  and  built  the 
mill  on  the  outlet  of  Walker’s  Pond  in  what  was  called  “Sodom.” 

Late  that  fall  came  Samuel  Osgood,  Jedediah  Spring,  David 
Evans,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  John  Evans  and  Moses  Ames,  most  of  them 
with  families,  also  from  Concord.  Their  route  was  by  Berwick  and 
York,  then  to  the  crossing  of  the  Ossipee,  reaching  Pequawket  when 
the  snow  was  two  feet  deep  in  November.  Only  one  log  house  was 
available,  which  they  all  occupied  until  houses  could  be  built  for  the 
families.  A  gun  and  an  axe  was  all  a  man  could  bring,  while  the 
housewife  had  to  get  along  with  a  kettle  and  frying  pan.  The  trails 
were  marked  only  with  spotted  trees.  The  next  year,  1764,  Aaron 
Abbott  came  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  the  only  first  settler  to 
become  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  church. 

A  number  of  pioneers  came  in  1764  from  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  among  them  were  Simon  Frye,  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Frye, 
Isaac  Abbott,  Daniel  Farrington,  John  Farrington  and  Wm.  Howard. 
These  last  two  families,  however,  went  on  to  Stowe.  In  1766  Caleb 
Swan  and  Wm.  Wiley  came  from  Andover,  Massachusetts  —  Wiley 
by  way  of  Newburyport  to  Saco.  He  crossed  the  Ossipee  on  a  raft  and 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  township.  The  families  coming  later 
in  the  year  from  Andover  were  Bradford,  Atkinson  and  Crawford, 
who  crossed  the  Ossipee  at  Waterborough.  Joseph  Knight  and  a  dozen 
more  families  came  in  1767.  Swan  was  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  class¬ 
mate  of  John  Adams.  He  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
He  settled  at  the  Falls. 

In  1767  the  settlers  used  batteaux  to  bring  grain  from  Saco. 
These  boats  would  bring  eight  or  nine  barrels,  which  were  paid  for 
in  beaver  or  sable  skins.  In  1768  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin  visited 
the  settlement.  At  that  time  in  the  plantation,  in  addition  to  those 
whose  names  are  already  given,  were  John  Webster,  Stephen  Knight, 
Moses  Day,  Captain  Henry  Y.  Brown  (the  grantee  of  Brownfield) 
Joseph  Walker,  Supply  and  Ezekiel  Walker  and  Asa  Buck.  Jonathan 
Drew,  another  Andover  man,  came  in  1770.  Joseph  Emery,  M.  D., 
the  first  physician,  came  in  1768  from  Andover.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  Colonel  Frye  was  to  lay  out  a  series  of  lots  of  forty  acres  each. 
These  the  grantees  drew  by  lots.  They  constituted  what  was  referred 
to  as  “The  Seven  Lots,”  the  only  name  by  which  the  locality  was 
known  until  January,  1777,  when  the  town  of  Fryeburg  was  incor¬ 
porated.  In  time  these  seven  lots  became  many  more,  as  they  were 
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cut  up  and  sold  to  the  incoming  residents.  The  seven  lots  merged  into 
Fryeburg  Village. 

Reverend  Wm.  Fessenden  occupied  the  “Minister’s  Right.” 
While  the  larger  part  of  Fryeburg  was  granted  in  1762  to  General 
Joseph  Frye,  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  and  commanded 
a  regiment  at  Lake  George  in  1757,  that  same  year,  1762,  a  grant 
was  also  made  to  some  persons  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  already 
mentioned,  who  came  with  their  cattle  and  started  clearing. 

Standish,  1786 

Doubtless  the  earliest  of  our  military  commanders  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  name  of  a  Maine  town  was  Miles  Standish  of  the  early 
Plymouth  Colony. 

Standish,  a  town  located  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine,  bears 
the  name  of  this  hero,  whose  courage  and  character  has  been  kept  in 
mind  by  the  early  settlers  of  this  section  of  the  District  of  Maine.  The 
township  was  early  granted  to  Captains  Moses  Pierson  and  Humphrey 
Hobbs  and  their  respective  military  companies  whose  services  had 
been  great  in  the  first  siege  of  Louisburg.  Therefore  its  plantation 
name  had  been  Piersontown  and  Hobbstown.  The  settlement  was 
started  about  1750  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1786  under  the 
name  of  Standish.  The  old  Bridgton,  Sebago  and  Portland  stage  and 
mail  route  passed  through  what  is  now  Standish  Corner  during  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  early  as  1767  the  way  was 
opened  “sufficient  for  passage  on  horseback  from  Long  Pond  to  Pear- 
sontown  Fort  to  Standish  Corner.”  The  early  fort,  or  stockade,  sixty 
feet  wide,  was  constructed  of  heavy,  hewn  timbers  and  stood  at  the 
present  crossroads  at  the  corner.  When  threatened  by  the  Indians  as 
the  colonists  often  were,  they  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  It  was  event¬ 
ually  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  first  meeting  house. 

The  first  settler  was  Ebenezer  Shaw  who  came  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1763.  He  had  accepted  the  offer  from  Moses  Pearson 
to  erect  the  first  saw  mill,  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  nine 
days.  He  also  received  200  acres  of  land.  A  tavern  was  built  about 
this  time  and  in  1782  a  windmill  was  built  by  Thos.  Shaw  to  grind 
corn;  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  fifty  bushels  of  corn  might  be 
ground  in  a  day. 

The  first  settler,  already  mentioned  as  Ebenezer  Shaw  in  1763, 
was  followed  the  same  year  by  Daniel  Cram,  Daniel  Sanborn,  John 
Sanborn,  Jonathan  Sanborn,  Michael  Philbrick,  Jonathan  Philbrick, 
John  Pierce,  Moses  Lowel,  Caleb  Rowe,  Worthy  Moulton,  Jonathan 
Bean  and  Jabez  Dow  from  New  Hampshire,  most  of  them  having  their 
families.  Samuel  Moody  settled  at  Bonny  Eagle  in  1768;  Daniel  Har¬ 
mon,  John  Hall,  James  Moody,  Moses  Richardson  and  Dominicus  Mit- 
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chell  came  prior  to  1776.  James  Moody  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  near 
Standish  Corner  in  1775  near  which  Josiah  Shaw  kept  a  tavern,  and 
Joseph  Paine  came  from  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  in  1780.  In  1783 
Aaron  Parker  purchased  200  acres  of  land  on  the  “Neck”  for  150 
pounds  and  occupied  it  with  his  family. 

Standish  Corner,  the  point  of  original  settlement,  was  for 
many  years  the  business  center  of  Standish,  with  at  one  time  two  tan¬ 
neries,  six  stores  and  three  hotels.  Steep  Falls  is  the  principal  village 
of  Standish.  The  first  settlement  here  was  made  by  Captain  Benj. 
Poland,  who  built  a  mill  a  mile  below  the  falls  in  1826.  James  Foss 
opened  the  first  store  in  1829.  Tobias  Lord  erected  a  grist  mill  in 
1836.  Wm.  Pierce  established  the  first  hotel  here  in  1826.  The  first 
selectmen  in  1786  were  Caleb  Rowe,  Daniel  Hasty  and  John  Deane. 

Greene,  1788 

This  territory  was  first  known  as  a  part  of  Lewiston  Planta¬ 
tion.  Then  it  was  known  as  Littleborough,  in  honor  of  Moses  Little 
from  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the 
Pejepscot  Patent  which  covered  a  portion  of  this  area,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1788,  and  its  name  was  bestowed  upon 
it  as  a  compliment  to  Major  General  Greene  of  the  Continental 
Army,  who  has  been  called  “next  to  Washington  the  greatest  soldier 
the  war  produced.”  In  the  petition  for  the  incorporation,  the  request 
was  made  that  the  new  town  should  be  called  Greenland.  At  the  time 
of  incorporation,  it  is  said  that  there  were  about  one  hundred  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  place. 

Benjamin  Ellingwood,  a  squatter,  made  the  first  home  and  was 
the  first  resident  on  the  land  now  in  the  town  of  Greene.  He  cleared 
some  land  and,  it  is  said,  planted  corn  and  had  a  fine  harvest  in 
1775.  Mr.  Ellingwood  was  joined  in  the  early  summer  of  1775  by 
Benj.  Merrill  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  became  the  first  permanent 
settler.  Ellingwood’s  cabin  and  clearing  had  attracted  Merrill  and 
he  soon  made  a  bargain  with  him  and  remained  during  the  summer, 
paying  his  board  with  “a  peck  of  corn,  an  old  woolen  shirt,  a  shovel 
and  the  balance  in  cash.”  He  secured  Ellingwood's  services  to  harvest 
hay  and  to  clear  land  which  he  proposed  to  own  across  the  brook, 
and  eventually  this  land  was  deeded  to  him  by  the  proprietors’  agent. 
On  November  1,  1775,  he  purchased  of  Ellingwood  his  house  and 
improvements  for  140  pounds.  He  gave  for  “housen  stuff,  £20.”  He 
came  from  North  Yarmouth  again  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
bringing  his  family  and  goods  in  an  oxcart.  The  snow  lay  a  foot  deep 
upon  the  ground  and  was  still  falling  when  they  moved  into  the  log 
house. 
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Colonel  Wm.  Sprague  moved  in  from  Medford,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1779.  He  built  the  first  mills  in  town  and  excelled  in  military 
tactics.  Lemuel  Comins  was  probably  the  third  person  to  make  his 
home  in  the  wilderness  of  Greene.  He  came  from  North  Yarmouth, 
but  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  was  the  first  deacon  in  the 
Baptist  Church  and  the  acknowledged  leader  in  religious  affairs.  His 
house  was  one  of  the  first  frame  houses  built  in  town.  The  Larrabee 
family  from  Yarmouth  settled  between  the  center  and  the  west  part 
of  the  town.  Deacon  John  Larrabee,  one  of  the  first  selectmen,  filled 
the  office  for  several  years.  He  was  a  joiner  by  trade.  John  Mower 
came  from  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  about  1786;  he  and  his  wife 
were  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  settlement  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  have  among  them  many  worthy  citizens.  Benj.  Alden,  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  Alden,  and  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  also  an  early 
settler.  He  was  a  blacksmith.  He  belonged  to  the  Friends  Society  and 
was  selectman  for  sixteen  years.  Luther  Robbins  of  Hanover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  selectman,  town  clerk,  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  and  postmaster.  Captain  John  Daggett,  who  settled  in  1786, 
taught  first  school  in  town.  Sprague,  Daggett,  Robbins,  Mower  and 
Alden  were  all  Revolutionary  soldiers.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
others  who  had  served  in  the  Continental  Army  and  settled  in  Greene 
were  Colonel  Jabez  Bates,  Captain  Ichabod  and  Jarius  Phillips,  Sam¬ 
uel  Mower,  Thomas  More,  George  Berry,  John  Allen,  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenney,  Ezekiel  Hackett  and  Benjamin  Quimby. 

The  petition  for  incorporation  in  1788  was  opposed  by  some 
because  “most  of  us  new  settlers  in  the  woods  are  in  indigent  circum¬ 
stances,”  but  to  no  avail.  The  settlers  of  Lewiston  traded  at  Greene’s 
Corner,  and  educated  their  children  there.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  first  shingles  sawed  in  Maine  were  made  at  the  shingle  mill 
put  up  by  Willard  Bridgham  on  the  old  Beriah  Sampson  privilege  at 
the  outlet  of  Allen  Pond.  The  earliest  grist  mill  was  built  by  Wm. 
Sprague  in  1795,  and  not  long  afterward  Beriah  Sampson  had  one  at 
the  privilege  mentioned  above.  Wm.  Sprague,  Jr.,  and  Anslem  Cary 
had  small  tan  yards,  but  the  principal  business  in  this  line  was  that 
of  Moses  Harris.  Anslem  Cary  was  an  early  merchant,  probably  the 
first  trader  to  rank  as  such.  His  store  was  at  Greene  Corner.  He  later 
admitted  Elijah  Barrell  as  partner.  Greene  Center  near  Greene  Sta¬ 
tion  was  early  an  important  business  center  where  the  land  that  was 
conveyed  to  Benj.  Merrill  by  Moses  Little  in  1785  was  located.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  August  29,  1788,  at  the  dwelling  house 
of  Samuel  and  Eli  Herrick;  all  town  meetings  were  held  there  until 
1793,  when  the  annual  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  new  Baptist 
Church.  Benj.  Merrill,  Sr.,  Lemuel  Comins,  John  Larrabee,  John 
Daggett  and  Benj.  Alden  were  selectmen  and  assessors  in  1788.  Benj. 
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Merrill,  3rd,  was  town  clerk  and  Wm.  Sprague,  treasurer.  Also  ap¬ 
pointed  were  tithingmen,  surveyors  of  highways,  fence  viewers,  and 
an  “informer  of  deer  and  moose  and  hog  reeves.” 

Sedgwick,  1788 

Major  Robert  Sedgwick  of  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  a  man 
of  popular  manners  and  military  talents  and  a  onetime  member  of 
the  celebrated  artillery  company  in  London,  and  Captain  John  Lever- 
ett  of  Boston,  a  correct  tactician  and  enthusiastic  patriot,  were  placed 
in  command  of  an  expedition  of  500  men  whom  Cromwell  had 
directed  to  reduce  the  Dutch  colony  at  Manhadoes.  Before  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  ready  to  depart,  articles  of  peace  were  signed  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  colonies. 

The  eastern  inhabitants  greatly  feared  the  Indians  and  the 
French  control  over  them.  Cromwell’s  orders  to  the  captains  of  the 
ships  before  they  left  England  were,  when  they  had  reduced  the  Dutch 
colony,  to  turn  their  arms  against  Nova  Scotia  and  conquer  it.  No 
time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  these  orders  whereby  Major  Sedgwick 
captured  the  three  key  fur  trading  posts  at  Pentagoet  (Castine),  St. 
John  (Jemsac)  and  Port  Royal  (Annapolis  Royal).  Cromwell  granted 
Acadia  to  Colonel  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  who  carried  on  the  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade  until  1667. 

It  is  from  Major  Robert  Sedgwick  that  the  town  of  Sedgwick, 
Maine,  received  its  name  in  1788.  The  place  had  previously  been 
called  Naskeag,  an  Indian  name  meaning  “the  extremity”  or  “the 
tip.”  Sedgwick  was  one  of  the  six  townships  of  No.  4  in  the  first 
class  granted  by  Massachusetts  in  1761  to  David  Marsh  and  359 
others.  These  townships  were  to  be  six  miles  square  and  located  con¬ 
tiguously  between  the  Penobscot  and  Union  rivers. 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  Sedgwick  was  Andrew  Black  in 
1759.  Four  years  later  came  Captain  Goodwin  Reed,  John  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Black,  and  two  years  after  them  Reuben  Gray  moved  in  from 
Penobscot.  His  descendants  are  very  numerous.  In  1789  the  court 
confirmed  to  each  settler  100  acres  of  land.  The  first  minister  of 
Sedgwick  was  Daniel  Merrill.  The  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  white 
structure  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village,  was  built  as  a  church  in 
1837  to  replace  the  first  church  which  was  built  in  1794.  Four  col¬ 
umns  ornament  the  front  entrance  and  a  weather  vane  surmounts  the 
attractively  domed  cupola.  Daniel  Merrill,  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
received  an  annual  salary  of  50  pounds. 

That  the  town  was  not  particularly  prosperous  in  the  early 
days  is  shown  by  the  official  records  which  reveal  that  all  unattached 
and  unmarried  females  who  could  not  find  anyone  to  undertake  their 
support  were  warned  to  leave  town.  Among  the  estates  of  first  set- 
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tiers  in  Hancock  County  which  were  appraised  from  1787  to  1792 
were  those  of  John  Gray  and  Nathaniel  Allen,  Sedgwick,  Daniel 
Bridges  and  Andrew  Black. 

About  eighty  heads  of  families  are  mentioned  as  in  Sedg¬ 
wick  in  the  census  of  1790.  Among  them,  in  addition  to  names 
mentioned  above,  were  Herrick,  Freathy,  Gra,  Billings,  Grindel, 
Dodge,  Allen,  Fly,  Cozens,  Wells,  Eaton,  Carter,  Parker,  Ma¬ 
honey,  Reed,  Bunker,  Hooper,  Black  and  Stanley. 

N obleborough,  1788 

When  Wm.  Vaughn  of  Boston  came  to  Damariscotta  Fresh 
Falls  as  early  as  1730,  James  Noble,  Esq.,  and  his  brother,  Elliot 
Vaughn,  came  with  him  and  after  his  death,  his  deed  passed  to 
those  two  men.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  from  James 
Noble  that  Nobleborough  was  named.  Colonel  Arthur  Noble, 
brother  of  James  Noble,  Esq.,  led  the  English  forces  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  killed  near 
Grand  Pre  at  Minas  in  1747.  The  Journal  of  Colonel  Wm.  Pote 
records 

.  .  .  that  about  550  men  under  ye  command  of  Collonel 
Noble  and  Capt.  John  Gorham.  In  order  to  Bring  ye  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  a  more  Just  observance  of  ye  Neutrelity  they  billited 
themselves  at  Some  of  their  houses  where  those  Rascals  Be- 
trayd  them  Into  ye  hands  of  an  Armey  of  Canadians  and  In¬ 
dians  under  ye  Command  of  monsieur  De  Ramsey  who  came 
upon  them  and  basly  murthered  them  in  their  Bedds  to  ye 
Number  of  73  amongst  which  was  ye  Brave  Colonel  Noble. 

This  Colonel  Noble  of  Georgetown,  Maine,  in  whose  mem¬ 
ory  a  beautiful  shaft  has  been  set  up  in  Nobleborough,  is  also  honored 
in  the  town’s  name.  Situated  as  it  is  near  the  center  of  Lincoln  County 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Damariscotta  Lake,  the  town  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Elbridge  and  Aldsworth  under 
the  Pemaquid  Patent.  It  was  settled  in  1640,  about  the  same  time 
as  was  Damariscotta.  This  territory  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Indians  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  held  possession  here  with 
great  tenacity,  remaining  in  solitary  families  long  after  the  white 
men  whose  advance  they  vainly  resisted  had  started  their  settlements 
in  the  town.  After  the  Indian  Wars  cooled,  the  inhabitants  were  in¬ 
volved  for  many  years,  until  1814,  in  a  controversy  over  the  title  to 
their  lands.  The  territory  was  claimed  under  the  Brown  right  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  deed  from  Captain  John  Somerset.  This  claim  in¬ 
cluded  Muscongus  Island  and  covered  the  greater  part  of  Bristol,  all 
of  the  towns  of  Nobleborough  and  Jefferson,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Newcastle.  Brown,  in  August,  1660,  conveyed  eight  square  miles  in 
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the  middle  of  the  original  grant  to  one  Gould  and  his  wife.  A  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  at  a  later  period  of  the  different  claims,  and  Wm. 
Vaughn  and,  later,  James  Noble  improved  all  the  lands  lying  on  both 
sides  of  Damariscotta  Fresh  Pond  to  the  head  of  it,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  halfway  to  Sheepscot  and  on  the  easterly  side  halfway  to 
Pemaquid  Pond.  Vaughn  either  started  or  revived  the  settlement  un¬ 
der  Col.  Dunbar  about  1730,  but  the  growth  was  slow.  James  Noble, 
who  had  married  Vaughn’s  widow,  pursued  the  claim  until  1765, 
when  he  and  his  coadjutors  were  dispossessed,  although  they  did  not 
then  wholly  abandon  the  claim. 

The  first  settled  minister  of  the  place  was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Stearns, 
a  Calvinistic  divine,  who  was  ordained  in  1768.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson, 
father  of  the  noted  missionary  of  the  same  name,  was  settled  over  the 
Baptist  church  in  Nobleborough  in  1819. 

Trenton,  1789 

Trenton,  Maine,  lies  in  Hancock  County;  the  township  was 
formerly  known  as  No.  1  of  the  six  second-class  townships  granted  by 
Massachusetts  in  1762  or  1764.  It  was  ceded  to  Paul  Thorndike  and 
others  in  1785.  The  first  English  settlement  known  was  in  1763,  when 
Stephen  Hutchinson,  Ephraim  Haines,  Roger  Googins  and  others 
came  to  the  place.  Before  this,  there  were  French  settlers  at  Trenton 
and  Oak  Points.  Thompson  and  Alley’s  islands  are  within  its  juris¬ 
diction.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  a  memorable  conflict  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  fought  on  the  26th  of  December,  1776.  Trenton,  Maine, 
lies  north  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  between  Union  River  Bay  and  Jor¬ 
dan’s  River.  The  occupation  of  the  people,  aside  from  agriculture,  is 
connected  with  the  sea.  Before  1870  Trenton  had  embraced  the 
whole  peninsula  between  Union  River  Bay  and  Frenchman’s  Bay, 
but  at  that  date  it  was  divided  and  the  eastern  half  incorporated  as 
Uamoine,  to  which  area  Captain  Isaac  Gilpatric  came  in  September, 
1774.  When  Trenton  was  incorporated  in  1789,  it  contained  about 
three  hundred  people.  It  is  separated  from  Mt.  Desert  by  Jordan’s 
River,  a  branch  of  which  is  salt  tidewater  that  stretches  a  league  and 
a  half  into  the  town. 

Among  the  heads  of  families  included  in  the  census  of  1790 
of  Trenton  Town  (including  Township  No.  1,  East  side  of  Union 
River)  are  Ephraim,  Parley  and  Peter  Haines,  Robert,  Samuel  and 
Marten  Killpatrick,  Roger  and  Thomas  Googins,  Solomon,  Ebenezer 
and  Meltiah  Jordan,  John  and  John  Murch,  Jr.,  James,  Isaac  and 
George  Uord,  Benj.  Wiggins,  Nathaniel,  John  and  Wm.  Jealouson, 
Edw.  Berry,  James  and  Thos.  McFarland,  Edward  Hodgkins,  Wm. 
and  James  Hopkins,  John  Harding,  Silas  Coolidge,  Jacob  Foster, 
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Elisha  Whitaker,  Edmund  Black,  Joseph  Bark,  Farrington  Farrell, 
James  and  Nathaniel  Smith,  John  Springer,  George  Haslem,  Samuel 
DeBeck,  Job  Anderson,  Edward  Sinclair,  Thomas  Hapworth,  John 
Green,  Jonas  Farnsworth,  Jesse  Dutton,  Joseph  Morrison,  John  Tink¬ 
er,  Joanna  Beal,  Joseph  Card,  Theodore  Jones,  Henry  Maddox,  Rob¬ 
ert  Milliken,  Wm.  Fletcher  and  Joseph  More. 

In  1797  the  town  clerk  was  Perley  Haynes;  the  selectmen, 
Jacob  Foster,  Perley  Haynes  and  James  Lord. 

Monmouth ,  1792 

A  second  town  in  Maine,  Monmouth,  would  seem  to  have 
been  named  for  a  famous  battle  fought  in  the  Revolution.  The  first 
settlers  came  to  the  present  town  of  Monmouth  from  Brunswick, 
Maine,  in  1775  and  by  1781  quite  a  large  group  had  arrived.  The 
territory  was  part  of  the  Plymouth  Patent.  At  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  General  Henry  Dearborn,  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
town,  became  proprietor  of  5,225  acres  of  land  in  the  township,  upon 
which  he  erected  farm  buildings  and  mills.  He  resided  constantly  on 
his  property  for  several  years  and  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  here 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  place  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1792,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  received  the  name  it 
now  bears  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which 
he  bore  a  noble  part.  This  battle  was  fought  June  28,  1778,  and  was 
a  brilliant  success  for  American  arms,  and  happily  counteracted  the 
despondency  of  the  time,  largely  brought  about  by  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  paper  money. 

During  the  existence  of  this  area  as  a  plantation,  it  had  borne 
at  different  times  the  names  of  Freetown,  Bloomingsborough  and 
Wales. 

The  first  settler  is  supposed  to  have  been  Thos.  Gray,  an  old 
hunter  and  trapper,  who  lived  in  that  part  of  Brunswick  known  as 
New  Meadows.  While  on  a  hunting  expedition,  he  discovered  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  encircle  the  town.  He  returned  to  his  neighbors 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  wonderful  sections  in  fine  meadow 
grass,  a  product  of  considerable  importance  in  those  days.  In  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1774,  Joseph  Allen,  Philip  Jenkins,  Reuben  Ham  and 
Jonathan  Thompson  came  and  cut  and  stacked  a  quantity  of  “blue- 
joint,”  the  finest  of  the  meadow  grasses,  and  felled  some  trees. 

The  following  winter,  Gray  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  drove  in  the  cattle  belonging  to  these  men  and  built  a  rude 
log  hut.  This  was  the  first  cabin  erected  between  Winthrop  and  Web¬ 
ster.  All  but  Jonathan  Thompson,  who  did  not  come  until  1777, 
brought  their  provisions  as  well  as  cooking  utensils  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  articles  on  their  backs.  Beavers,  bears  and  moose  were  here.  Two 
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years  later  arrived  Ichabod  Baker,  John  Welch,  Alexander  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Hugh  Mulloy.  John  and  Benoni  Austin,  Peter  Hopkins  and 
James  Blossom  came  in  1781,  and  some  thirty  others  followed  soon 
after.  Among  the  latter  were  General,  then  Colonel,  Henry  Dearborn, 
Simon  and  Benj.  Dearborn,  his  brothers,  and  John  Chandler  from 
Epping,  New  Hampshire.  The  latter  came  as  an  itinerant  blacksmith, 
the  poorest  man  in  the  settlement  in  respect  to  money,  but  his  talents 
were  of  high  order  and  he  rose  to  be  Major-General  of  the  State 
Militia,  a  Representative  to  Congress,  a  United  States  Senator,  and 
later  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  port  of  Portland.  In  1819  he  was 
a  member  of  the  General  Court  at  Boston  and  assisted  in  drafting 
the  Constitution  of  Maine.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Maine 
Senate. 

General  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  must  be  distinguished  from  his 
nephew,  Colonel  Greenleaf  Dearborn.  The  former  erected  the  first 
log  building  in  the  settlement  that  could  with  propriety  be  called  a 
house;  the  logs  were  hewn  square  and  the  house  was  much  superior 
to  the  other  huts  around.  James  Norris  settled  on  what  is  now  called 
Norris  Hill.  He  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  and  married  a  niece  of  General  Henry  Dearborn. 

John  Chandler  bought  James  Weeks’  claim  near  the  acade¬ 
my.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Chandler  built  the  first  frame  house 
in  the  settlement.  For  many  years  a  continual  stream  of  immigration 
poured  in  from  Epping  and  adjacent  towns.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Monmouth  the  men  came  from  Winthrop:  Gail  Cole  was  there  in 
1776;  somewhat  later  came  Allens,  Brainards,  Blakes,  Torseys  and 
Kelleys.  In  1781  the  plantation  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Wales  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  John  Welch  whose  ancestors  were  na¬ 
tives  of  that  country.  As  soon  as  the  Epping  immigrants  appeared, 
they  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  town.  All  the  business  meetings 
were  held  in  an  unfinished,  unfurnished  chamber  of  John  Welch’s 
home.  In  1783  James  Potter  of  Litchfield  held  a  series  of  meetings  in 
the  settlement,  but  until  1793,  when  Jesse  Lee,  the  Methodist,  began 
his  evangelical  work  in  Maine,  nothing  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  an  organized  church  or  in  securing  regular  preaching.  In 
1794  Philip  Wager,  a  subordinate  worker  whom  Mr.  Lee  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  field,  organized  here  the  first  Metho¬ 
dist  class,  of  fifteen  persons.  In  1795  the  second  Methodist  chapel  in 
the  District  or  Maine  was  erected  on  a  lot  donated  by  Major  Dan¬ 
iel  Marston.  The  first  pastors  were  circuit  riders.  The  first  post  office 
was  established  in  1795  and  John  Chandler  was  the  first  postmaster. 
The  first  settlement  was  on  the  low  land  near  the  Wales  line.  Grad- 
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ually  the  center  of  population  worked  northward  until  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  century  there  was  quite  a  village  clustered  about  the 
crown  of  Academy  Hill.  Here  was  John  Chandler’s  store;  nearly  op¬ 
posite  was  his  blacksmith  shop  and  tavern,  while  not  very  far  north 
stood  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Jeremiah  Chandler.  The  early  indus¬ 
tries  were  “potash”  by  Capt.  Peter  Hopkins,  a  grist  mill  on  Cochne- 
wagan  Stream  at  the  center,  built  by  Henry  Dearborn,  John  Welch 
and  Capt.  James  Blossom  and  a  second  on  Wilson  Stream  built  about 
1780  by  Jeremiah  Hall.  Prior  to  1794,  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  the 
center  by  Wm.  Allen  and  Ichabod  Baker,  one  on  Wilson  Stream  by 
Robert  Hill  and  at  the  outlet  of  South  Pond  by  General  Henry  Dear¬ 
born,  Nathaniel  Norris  and  others.  Other  saw  mills,  a  tannery  and  a 
mill  for  woolen  goods  were  built  by  1829. 

Starks,  1795 

The  name  of  the  town  of  Starks  in  Somerset  County  is  com¬ 
memorative  of  General  John  Starks,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  who  had 
already  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  given  evidence  of  his  brave  and 
rugged  character.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1795,  as  the  one 
hundredth  town  in  the  District  of  Maine.  Previously  it  had  been 
called  Lower  Sandy  River  Plantation,  granted  in  1790  to  Dummer 
Sewell  and  others.  The  first  settlers  came  in,  in  1772  and  1774. 

James  Waugh,  the  first  settler  on  Sandy  River,  was  born  in 
Townsend,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1749.  He  came  down  to  the 
present  Clinton,  Maine,  in  early  life  and,  availing  himself  of  the  offer 
of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  took  his  gun,  knapsack  and  dog,  in 
the  year  1772,  and  started  up  the  Kennebec,  determined  to  follow  the 
stream  until  he  found  a  farm  to  suit  his  eye.  When  he  came  to  the 
Sandy  he  found  he  could  not  cross  the  river  and  thought  he  would 
follow  up  what  seemed  to  him  a  small  stream.  The  first  lot  in  the 
angle  pleased  him  very  much,  but  he  concluded  to  look  farther  be¬ 
fore  settling.  The  next  lot  so  suited  him  that  he  resolved  to  settle 
upon  it.  The  farm  he  selected  merits  description:  it  lies  opposite  Old 
Point  and  when  first  seen  by  Mr.  Waugh  was  entirely  cleared  and 
filled  with  the  ancient  corn  hills  of  the  Indians.  The  intervale  is 
formed  by  the  sharp  bend  of  the  river  and  contains  100  acres  of  the 
richest  soil,  loam  producing  the  heaviest  crops. 

Neighbors  who  returned  with  Waugh  in  1773  were  a  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  his  sons,  Daniel  and  Joseph,  who  erected  temporary 
bullet-proof  camps  and  began  to  seed  the  new  soil.  After  gathering 
their  crops,  they  spent  the  winter  of  1773  in  our  present  Clinton, 
were  married  in  the  spring  of  1774  and  brought  their  wives  up  and 
began  the  settlement  of  Sandy  River  Plantation.  However,  after  re¬ 
maining  a  short  time,  the  women  were  afraid  to  stay  longer  because 
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there  were  so  many  Indians  around,  although  they  were  never  attacked ; 
so  they  returned  to  Fort  Halifax.  Mr.  Waugh’s  neighbors  left  during  the 
Revolution,  but  he  stayed  in  Starks.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  Cap¬ 
tain  of  a  scouting  party.  James  Waugh  during  his  lifetime  (he  died 
in  1826)  was  emphatically  the  Man  of  Starks,  revered  by  all  and 
well  worthy  of  the  esteem  which  he  received.  The  Fletchers  were 
away  for  a  short  time  then  returned  to  the  settlements.  Robert  Cros¬ 
by  with  his  son  Asa  moved  to  the  Sandy  River  in  1778.  The  family 
which  was  large  and  numerous  became  fine  citizens.  Zimri  Heywood 
took  up  a  lot  and  put  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chamberlain  on  it 
around  1779.  Chamberlain  went  to  Ohio  and  Heywood  put  his  son, 
Thomas,  in  his  place.  He  too  had  the  Ohio  fever  and  the  farm  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Wood  family.  In  1778  the  following  settlers  were 

in  Starks:  James  Waugh,  Robert  Crosby,  John  Heald,  -  Nichols, 

Oliver  Wilson  and  Captain  George  Grey.  James  Young  came  to 
Starks  in  1780  and  Peter  Holbrook  in  1781.  Thomas  Waugh  (brother 
of  James)  came  in  1780  and  settled  near  his  brother;  the  place  was 
then  called  by  the  name  of  Norridgewock  or  Sandy  River  Plantation. 
Other  families  flocked  in  and  began  to  people  the  beautiful  alluvial 
vales  of  the  Sandy  River,  until  the  town  became  populous  and  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  1790,  only  sixteen  years  after  an  axe  first  disturbed  the  pri¬ 
meval  solitudes,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  settlers 
within  the  limits  of  Starks.  The  town  of  Starks  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Kennebec  River  at  its  junction  with  the  Sandy. 

Steuben ,  1795 

This  town  forms  the  southwestern  angle  of  Washington  County. 
It  was  No.  4  of  six  second-class  townships  east  of  the  Union  River, 
granted  in  1762  by  Massachusetts  to  an  association  of  petitioners;  but 
these  having  failed  to  fulfill  the  conditions,  it  reverted  to  the  state,  and 
was  in  1794  granted  to  Thos.  Ruston.  It  was  first  settled  in  1760  and 
in  1795  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  named  in  honor  of  Baron  Steuben, 
the  German  officer  who  so  nobly  aided  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 
Baron  Steuben’s  full  name  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Augustus,  Baron 
von  Steuben.  He  was  a  major-general  and  a  thorough  drillmaster,  who 
whipped  our  untrained,  hungry  and  half-clad  troops  into  a  victorious 
army,  while  they  were  suffering  at  Valley  Forge  and  Howe’s  army  was 
enjoying  a  comfortable  winter  at  Philadelphia. 

The  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water.  On  the  east  is  Nar- 
raguagus  River  and  Bay;  on  the  south,  the  sea;  on  the  west,  Goulds- 
borough  Bay  and  Steuben  Harbor.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  is  Steu¬ 
ben  Village,  the  largest  in  the  town.  Others  are  at  the  head  of  Dyer’s 
and  Pigeon  Hills  bays  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  These  two 
bodies  of  water  are  separated  by  Pigeon  Hill,  at  whose  extremity  is 
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Petit  Menan  Plantation.  Dyer  and  Gouldsborough  bays  are  separated 
by  Dyer’s  Neck.  Tunk  Stream,  which  enters  at  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  and  flows  into  Steuben  Harbor,  is  the  principal  water  course 
within  the  town. 

The  early  settlers  were  mostly  from  Cape  Elizabeth  and  other 
towns  to  the  west.  Some  of  them  were  fishermen.  Deacon  Jonathan 
Stevens  and  his  wife,  Mary  Tracy,  were  early  residents  of  Steuben  and 
settled  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  Some  time  between  1766  and  1768, 
Alexander  Campbell  moved  from  Damariscotta  to  Steuben  and  built 
a  mill  at  Tunk,  later  called  Smithville,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Later  he  built  a  dam  and  tide  mill  down  below.  Colonel  Campbell, 
born  at  Georgetown,  was  of  Scottish  descent:  he  was  a  friend  of 
Colonel  John  Allen,  his  adviser,  aid  and  confidential  correspondent, 
agent  and  envoy  of  the  people.  The  Pinkhams  who  came  from  Goulds¬ 
borough  settled  at  what  was  called  Pinkham’s  Bay  and  built  a  tide 
mill  on  Pinkham’s  Mill  Stream.  Thomas  Parritt,  a  Scotchman,  came 
from  Canada  and  settled  at  Steuben  about  1770.  The  Parkers  of  Steu¬ 
ben  arrived  from  Cumberland  County,  some  time  between  1766  and 
1770.  John  Yeaton  came  about  1766  from  the  vicinity  of  Falmouth 
and  settled  in  Steuben.  Joseph  Sawyer  from  Cape  Elizabeth  made  his 
home  at  Dyer  Bay  in  Steuben  a  little  later  than  1767.  Samuel  Wake¬ 
field  came  from  Kennebunk  in  1756  or  1757  and  settled  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  on  a  lot  now  comprising  a  considerable  part  of  Steuben 
Village. 

Among  the  very  early  settlers  was  Lemuel  Baker  from  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  who  settled  near  the  shore  on  what  is  known  as 
Baker’s  Point.  Dyer's  Bay  was  once  a  thriving  little  village  and  the 
most  thickly  populated  spot  in  Steuben,  but  hardly  a  house  is  now 
standing  where  the  village  used  to  be.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  at  Dyer’s  Bay  dwelt  the  businessmen  of  that  day  and  generation: 
Dyers,  Yeatons,  Sawyers  and  Parkers,  well-to-do  people,  energetic  and 
enterprising  men.  Henry  Dyer  came  from  Cape  Elizabeth  in  1760,  the 
father  of  shipbuilder  Ebenezer  Dyer,  who,  with  his  sons,  were  all 
prominent  shipbuilders.  There  were  several  other  shipyards  and  life 
was  everywhere  astir  in  the  village.  Here  also  lived  the  Dunbars  and 
the  Leightons.  The  business  part  of  the  town  was  here  as  late  as  1830. 
Joseph  Sawyer,  considered  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  town,  also  lived 
at  Dyer’s  Bay  and  built  ships.  Ships  built  here  were  staunch  and  strong, 
fit  to  make  voyages  to  any  part  of  the  world.  At  what  is  now  the  vil¬ 
lage  there  was  only  a  grist  mill  and  shingle  mill  on  the  river,  but  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  the  water  privileges  were  excellent  and  when  men 
began  to  engage  in  lumbering,  they  populated  that  part  of  the  town 
and  here  the  present  village  grew  up. 
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Some  other  early  settlers  who  received  deeds  of  their  lots  on 
April  2,  1794,  were  Simon  Brown,  Joseph  Bracy,  Allen,  Benjamin  and 
Ebeneezer  Downs,  Jr.,  Daniel  Epes,  James  and  John  Foster  and  heirs 
of  Robert  Foster,  Wm.  Gubtail  (Guptil),  Daniel  and  Ichabod  God¬ 
frey,  James  Grace,  Obed  Hutchins,  Ebeneezer  Warren  Judd,  Samuel 
Kingsley,  Robert  Moore,  Cary  McLellen,  John  McDonald,  Alexander 
Nickels,  Atherton  Oakes,  Wm.  and  John  Patten,  David  Robinson  and 
Joseph  Strout,  Jeremiah  Strout,  John  and  Joseph  Small,  John  Camp¬ 
bell  and  James  Todd,  Gad  and  Jacob  Townsley,  Wheeler  Tracy, 
Joseph  Wallis,  Robert  Wallace,  Thomas  West,  Stephen  Waite  and 
Samuel,  Joseph,  John  and  John,  Jr.,  Yeaton. 

Wayne,  1798 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  Kennebec  County  in  1798  as  the 
one  hundred  and  fourteenth  town  in  Maine  and  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne,  one  of  Washington’s  ablest  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  Revolution,  under  whom  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  new  town  had  fought.  The  town  had  previously  been 
called  Pocasset  and  New  Sandwich.  General  Anthony  Wayne  has  a 
notable  army  record.  He  raised  a  regiment  and  entered  the  army  as 
colonel.  After  serving  at  the  Battle  of  Three  Rivers  in  1777,  he  took 
command  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  becoming  a  Brigadier-General.  He 
joined  the  army  of  Washington  about  May,  1777,  and  among  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  achievements  was  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  on  the 
Hudson,  July  15,  1779.  He  also  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British 
at  Yorktown. 

The  first  settler  of  the  present  town  of  Wayne,  Maine,  was  Job 
Fuller  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  who  made  improvements  in  1773. 
The  title  to  the  eastern  part  near  Bear  Brook  is  from  the  Plymouth 
Proprietors,  the  residue- from  Massachusetts.  Fuller  had  lived  in  the 
forest  only  a  short  time  when  other  settlers  came.  Among  them  were 
other  Fullers,  Wings,  Norrises,  Besses,  Lawrences,  Sturdevants,  Wash¬ 
burns,  Maxims,  Dexters,  Frosts,  Bowles,  Winslows  and  Jennings.  With 
Reuben  Wing  came  his  six  sons,  one  of  whom,  Moses,  became  a  phy¬ 
sician.  All  settled  in  the  town.  Asa  Lawrence  probably  settled  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  near  Berry  Pond.  The  Norrises  near  the  An¬ 
droscoggin  Pond  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  were  four  brothers, 
sons  of  Samuel  Norris  who  moved  from  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  a 
few  years  afterward.  The  Jennings  family  took  up  a  lot  at  the  north¬ 
east  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  Wing  Pond.  The  father,  Sam¬ 
uel  Jennings,  came  with  three  sons,  of  whom  Nathaniel  alone  remained 
permanently,  while  the  other  two  went  to  Leeds.  Isaac  Dexter  settled 
near  the  head  of  Wilson  Pond.  Reuben  Besse  was  on  the  Winthrop 
road  near  Berry  Pond  and  John  Bowles  lived  near  Job  Fuller.  Since 
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authentic  records  are  not  available,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  during 
the  twenty- five  years  which  intervened  between  Job  Fuller’s  advent  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1798,  nearly  one  hundred  families  had 
gathered  on  the  beautiful  hills  which  clustered  around  the  vast  water 
system.  All  this  time  the  settlement  had  borne  the  appellation  of  New 
Sandwich. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Wayne  begins  with  the  year  1793, 
in  the  early  part  of  which  regular  religious  services  were  established 
by  some  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  aroused  by  the  exhortations  of 
missionary  disciples  of  the  Baptist  faith.  In  January,  1794,  a  church  of 
eleven  members,  nine  of  whom  were  males,  was  organized.  Itinerant 
preachers  served  the  people  for  eight  years.  Five  days  after  the  Baptist 
church  of  Wayne  was  organized,  Reverend  Jesse  Lee,  Methodist, 
preached  to  the  people  of  that  place.  A  class  was  soon  organized  which 
developed  into  an  auxiliary  of  the  Readfield  and  later  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  circuit. 

The  first  mills  in  all  probability  were  erected  at  the  outlet  of 
Wing’s  Pond  prior  to  1790.  A  saw  mill  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Howe 
and  a  grist  mill  by  Thomas  Wing.  A  lawsuit  over  the  water  privilege 
resulted  in  Mr.  Howe’s  securing  both  mills.  At  various  times  these 
mills  changed  hands.  Shingle  and  clapboard  mills  were  built  as  well  as 
a  sash  and  blind  factory,  shovel  handle  factory  and  machine  shop.  The 
edge  tool  industry  was  begun  as  early  as  1837  by  a  stock  company;  the 
projector  was  unknown,  but  the  project  was  a  failure.  Then  came  a 
scythe  company. 

Among  the  first  traders  at  Wayne  village  were  Lamson  and 
Bowles,  as  early  as  1807.  A  tannery  and  the  indispensable  potash  busi¬ 
ness  were  carried  on.  A  public  house  was  opened  in  the  village  by 
Farnham  and  Stanley,  as  early  as  1820. 

Lovell,  1800 

The  name  of  the  town  of  Lovell  in  Southern  Oxford  County 
commemorates  the  bravery  of  Captain  John  Lovewell,  the  great  Indian 
fighter,  the  hero  at  Pequawket  in  1725.  This  township  which  was  given 
to  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  this  battle  or  their  heirs 
was  first  called  New  Suncook.  The  surviving  English  were  handsomely 
rewarded  for  their  valor  and  suffering  and  a  generous  provision  was 
made  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the  slain.  Kezar  River,  the  out¬ 
let  of  ponds  of  that  name  in  Waterford,  runs  southward  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  to  the  Saco.  The  name  Kezar,  occurring  so 
frequently  in  this  region,  is  the  name  of  an  old  hunter  who  dwelt 
here. 

The  site  of  Lovewell’s  fight  at  the  northern  end  of  the  pond  is 
marked  by  a  boulder.  This  fourth  Indian  War,  begun  in  1722,  and 
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since  denominated  the  Three  Years  or  Lovewell’s  War,  was  carried 
on  by  the  native  Indians  themselves,  principally  against  the  provincials 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  this  war  the  English 
drove  so  hard  and  fast  that  the  Indians  suffered  great  losses  in  battle. 
That  plus  their  dread  of  the  scalp  bounty  made  them  delay  long  in 
reviving  the  war.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  and  as  an  In¬ 
dian  fighter  was  Captain  John  Lovewell  of  Dunstable,  Massachusetts, 
and  his  companies  of  volunteers  who  so  highly  distinguished  themselves 
in  three  successive  expeditions  against  the  savage  enemy.  The  third  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  forty-six  volunteers,  showed 
his  popularity,  his  patriotism  and  military  ardor  and  his  success.  Love- 
well’s  lieutenants  were  Josiah  Farwell  and  Jonathan  Robbins:  his 
ensigns,  John  Harwood  and  Seth  Wyman;  his  chaplain,  Jonathan 
Frye  and  his  chief  pilot,  Toby,  an  Indian  who  fell  sick  and  returned. 

The  battle  in  which  they  engaged  with  the  Indians  was  one  of 
the  most  desperate  and  hard-fought  battles  which  the  English  ever 
had  with  the  Indians.  By  an  unremitting  and  well-directed  fire, 
throughout  the  day,  the  number  of  the  savages  was  manifestly  lessened, 
until  just  before  dark  they  withdrew,  taking  their  dead  and  wounded 
with  them.  There  had  been  eighty  Pequawkets  under  Chief  Paugus. 
Twenty  of  the  English  were  able  to  direct  their  march  toward  the  fort, 
leaving  their  dead  and  dying  associates  uncared  for.  After  three  or  four 
days,  sixteen  arrived  at  the  fort  only  to  find  it  deserted;  but  food  was 
available.  Seventeen  arrived  at  their  Massachusetts  homes.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  bodies  of  Lovewell  and  his  slain  companions  were  buried. 
This  memorable  fight  broke  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  Sokokis  natives. 
They  soon  withdrew  from  this  area. 

The  place  first  selected  to  give  to  the  soldiers  was  Suncook  on 
the  Merrimac  River,  but  on  running  the  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  this  was  taken  into  the  former,  and  the  Maine 
tract  was  given  to  make  good  the  soldiers’  loss. 

Sweden  was  set  off  from  Lovell  in  1813.  The  names  of  the 
early  settlers  are  Noah  Eastman,  Stephen  Dresser,  John  Stearns,  Capt. 
John  Wood,  Oliver  Whitney,  Joseph  and  Annias  McAllister,  Benj. 
Stearns,  Josiah  Heald,  Levi  Dresser,  John  Whiting,  Abel  Butters  and 
James  Kilgrave. 

Lincolnville,  1802 

This  town  forms  the  southeastern  point  of  Waldo  County.  It 
was  originally  from  the  Muscongus,  later  the  Waldo  Patent.  General 
Henry  Knox  acquired  the  estate  in  1792,  but  six  years  later  on  ac¬ 
count  of  financial  difficulties  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  portion 
comprised  within  the  present  towns  of  Morrell,  Belmont,  Northport, 
Lincolnville,  Searsmont  and  Waldo  to  his  friends,  General  Benjamin 
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Lincoin  and  General  Henry  Jackson.  It  remained  with  them  until 
1812,  when  it  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Israel  Thorndike,  David  Sears 
and  Wm.  Prescott  of  Boston.  It  was  from  one  of  the  two  mortgagees, 
General  Lincoln,  that  the  town  of  Lincolnville  took  its  name  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  1802. 

Benjamin  Lincoln  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  entire 
Revolution  as  a  Major-General  in  the  Continental  forces.  In  1787  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  in  1789  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  in  the  port 
of  Boston. 

As  a  plantation  this  town  had  been  called  Ducktrap  and 
Canaan.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  former  name,  Sibley  in  his  History  of< 
Union  tells  the  following:  “There  is  a  tradition  that  several  Indians 
came  from  the  east  on  a  hunting  and  fishing  excursion.  At  the  harbor 
in  Lincolnville,  they  caught  some  ducks  and  so  called  it  Ducktrap.” 
The  name  Canaan  is  of  course  of  biblical  origin,  the  promised  land. 

The  place  was  first  settled  by  Nathan  Knight,  who  came  to 
the  wilderness  from  Castine  in  1770  and  made  a  clearing  beginning 
the  same  year.  John  Studley  and  a  Mr.  Wilson  started  to  build  a  house 
in  town  in  1774  and  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Samuel  Studley  was 
a  resident  here  in  1797-98.  In  1790  there  were  190  inhabitants  in  the 
settlement.  Mr.  Nathan  Knight  cleared  up  the  first  farm  in  town  and 
was  the  first  permanent  settler.  He  had  two  children,  Nathan  and 
Martha,  the  former  being  the  first  white  child  born  in  Lincolnville. 
Nathaniel  and  Thos.  Knight,  brothers  of  Nathan,  settled  here  soon 
after  his  arrival.  Thos.  Knight  erected  a  two-story  house;  John  Knight, 
a  nephew  of  Nathan,  Sr.,  settled  here  also.  The  Knight  family  has  al¬ 
ways  been  prominent  in  Lincolnville  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
town  affairs. 

George  Ulmer,  of  German  descent,  was  born  in  Waldoborough 
in  1757;  his  parents  were  of  the  party  of  immigrants  who  settled  in  that 
town  under  the  inducement  of  General  Waldo.  A  Revolutionary 
soldier,  he  came  to  Ducktrap  at  the  close  of  the  War  and  took  up  land 
at  the  Trap.  He  was  Representative  and  Senator  to  the  General  Court. 
Major  Philip  Ulmer  and  Jacob,  his  son,  the  first  town  clerk  of  Lincoln¬ 
ville,  were  also  born  in  Waldoborough.  The  Ulmers  were  among  the 
most  prominent,  influential  citizens  of  Lincolnville  in  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement.  Joseph  Thomas  settled  on  the  south  side  of  Thomas 
Pond  in  1773.  Hushai  Thomas,  a  native  of  Medumcook,  settled  in  the 
plantation  a  little  later.  Samuel  Miller  of  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  came 
to  Lincolnville  from  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  about  1777-78.  Zephaniah 
DeCrow  of  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  arrived  with  his  wife  and  sons 
about  the  time  of,  or  shortly  after,  the  Revolutionary  War.  John  De- 
Crow  came  about  the  same  time.  Samuel  Spaulding  of  Georgetown, 
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Wm.  Parkman  of  Ashby,  Massachusetts;  Ephraim  Sheldon  of  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts;  Adam  Rogers  of  Marshfield,  Massachusetts; 
Joseph  Prescott  of  Epping,  New  Hampshire;  John  Wade  of  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  who  came  prior  to  1792;  Thomas  Spring  who  settled 
before  1793;  John  Gordon  of  Raymond;  Elijah  Gill,  Stoughton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Samuel  Bussy  of  Bath;  Elisha  Johnson,  Sanbornton,  New 
Hampshire;  Samuel  McCurdy,  Bristol;  Wm.  Stone,  Cape  Porpoise, 
settled  before  1797;  Samuel  Bullock,  Salem,  Samuel  Hillman  and  Wm. 
Matthews  of  Marblehead,  who  came  prior  to  1794,  were  all  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  town. 

The  Colimers  (Collamore  or  Collimore)  were  also  early  set¬ 
tlers.  Mahoneys,  Lambs,  Langs,  Wadsworth  and  Youngs  were  early 
comers.  There  were  three  Young  brothers,  born  in  Damariscotta  and 
Bristol.  The  Heals  (there  were  four  of  them)  of  whom  Abner  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen,  later  held  many  other  town 
offices.  The  Smiths  were  early  comers  to  town  and  Benjamin  and 
Thomas  at  least  were  in  this  section  in  1793.  They  settled  at  Fernald 
Neck  and  sold  their  holdings  there  to  Nathaniel  Fernald  about  1810. 
The  latter,  according  to  tradition,  drove  the  first  loaded  wagon  over 
the  turnpike.  The  Fernalds  took  a  leading  part  in  town  affairs.  Tim¬ 
othy,  the  son,  built  a  fishing  vessel  of  28  tons  on  Fernalds5  Neck.  The 
Frenchs  came  early  and  took  up  a  residence  on  the  shore  at  Ducktrap. 
They  came  from  Bilerica  in  1773. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1802,  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Calderwood.  Philip  Ulmer  was 
moderator,  Jacob  Ulmer,  clerk,  Wm.  Parkman,  Abner  Heal  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Miller,  selectmen.  The  meetings  were  held  in  private  residences, 
until  the  town  house  was  built  in  1820. 

Mercer,  1804 

This  is  the  southwesternmost  town  of  Somerset  County.  The 
water  power  is  chiefly  on  Bog  Stream  at  Mercer  Village,  where  have 
been  a  saw  mill  for  long  and  short  lumber,  a  tannery,  a  grist  mill,  and 
other  factories  common  to  early  villages.  Bog  Stream  empties  into 
Sandy  River.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  intervale  where  corn  and 
hay  are  chief  crops. 

The  settlement  of  Mercer  was  started  very  soon  after  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  Nathaniel  Emery,  regarded  as  the  first  settler,  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  emphatically  the  pioneer  of  the  town.  His 
practice  was  to  fell  a  few  acres  of  trees,  build  a  log  house,  sell  his  im¬ 
provements  to  some  newcomer  and  then  start  again.  Others  among 
the  early  settlers  were  Nahum  Baldwin  from  New  Hampshire,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hinckly  from  Georgetown,  Maine,  Nathaniel  Davis  from  Cape 
Ann,  another  soldier,  Ambrose  Arnold  and  Joshua  Greenleaf  who  set- 
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tied  here  in  1785.  The  first  settlements  were  on  the  river  lots,  where  the 
intervales  prior  to  settlements  were  covered  with  noble  growths  of 
maple,  elm,  butternut  and  other  hardwoods.  Little  more  than  the  river 
lots  were  occupied  until  1801,  when  settlers  began  to  come  in  rapidly. 
The  titles  were  mostly  from  the  Plymouth  Company.  Twenty  families 
with  their  farms  were  annexed  from  Starks  in  1835.  In  1840  a  portion 
of  Mercer,  containing  twenty-five  families,  was  set  off  to  form  a  part 
of  Smithfield;  and  in  1841  another  portion  containing  twelve  families 
was  given  to  New  Sharon. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  beautiful  with  elm  and  maple  trees, 
some  seventy-five  years  old.  There  are  some  quite  handsome  residences. 
On  the  lawn  of  a  small  church  is  a  bronze  tablet  commemorating 
what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  largest  tree  in  New  England,  an  elm 
that  was  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference.  This  town  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  publisher,  Frank  A.  Munsey.  Mercer  was  a  part  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Industry.  Its  census  in  1800  was  forty-one  people. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1804,  it  was  named  for 
Brigadier-General  Hugh  Mercer  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Since  few  of 
us  know  the  events  of  the  life  of  this  great  general,  I  am  quoting  many 
of  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

A  Revolutionary  soldier,  born  about  1725  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Wm.  Mercer  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Munro,  he  was  educated  as  a  physician  at  Marischal  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen,  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  as  a 
surgeon’s  mate,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Pretender’s  cause  led  him  to  emigrate  to  America;  and 
after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  landed  in  1746-47,  he 
settled  near  the  present  site  of  Mercerburg.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  he  became  an  officer  in  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  captain,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  turn,  and  then 
colonel  in  1759.  Many  daring  escapes  are  ascribed  to  him  and  many 
important  negotiations.  He  was  a  friend  of  Washington.  In  1775  he 
was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Minute  Men,  then  became  Colonel  of  the 
3rd  Virginia  regiment.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  elected  brigadier-general. 
Washington  placed  him  in  charge  of  Flying  Camp  whose  function 
was  to  hover  between  Howe’s  forces  and  Philadelphia  and  to  protect 
Northern  New  Jersey  against  attack  by  the  British  troops  on  Staten 
Island.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  he  orginated  the  plan  of  recrossing 
the  river  and  surprising  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  This  statement  is 
challenged,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  important  part  he  took  in 
the  battle.  On  January  3,  1777,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  over 
Stony  Brook  where  he  lost  his  life.  Washington  repeatedly  lauded  his 
judgment  and  experience,  characterizing  him  as  “the  brave  and  worthy 
General  Mercer.” 
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Raymond,  1804 

The  town  of  Raymond  in  Cumberland  County  takes  its  name 
from  an  officer  who  served  in  the  Canada  expedition  of  1690  under 
Sir  Wm.  Phipps.  The  land  included  in  this  township  was  granted  to 
the  heirs  of  Captain  William  Raymond  and  his  company  in  1767,  who 
in  1735  had  been  given  a  grant  which  proved  to  be  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  plantation  was  first  called  Raymond  Town.  On  April  30,  1767,  a 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  town  be  called  Raymond.  Captain  George  Ray¬ 
mond  was  made  treasurer,  Thos.  Porter,  clerk,  and  other  officers  were 
elected  to  forward  the  settlement. 

The  first  settler  was  Captain  Joseph  Dingley  in  1771.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1804,  and  when  Casco  was  set  off  in  1841,  Ding- 
ley’s  home  was  in  that  town.  Settlers  were  encouraged  to  move  to  the 
territory  and  develop  it:  the  choice  of  free  lots  was  offered  to  those 
who  would  move  on  the  land  and  build  a  house  and  a  mill.  Samuel 
Jordan  from  Cape  Elizabeth  was  the  first  settler  in  the  present  town 
of  Raymond  in  1771.  He  it  was  who  had  competed  with  Dingley  to 
gain  the  opportunity  to  build  the  first  house  and  mill  and  thus  secure 
free  lots.  In  this  contest  Dingley  won.  Raymond  Village  is  on  the 
northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Sebago,  and  is  separated  from  Jordan  Bay 
by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  level  meadows. 

John  Davis,  Jr.,  a  trapper,  was  the  first  white  occupant.  His 
sons,  John  and  Gideon  Davis,  chose  lots  east  of  the  present  village  in 
1770.  Nathaniel  Jones  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Lewis  and  William 
Dingley  also  chose  lots  the  same  year.  Captain  Nathaniel  Jordan 
cleared  the  first  road  in  1771.  Of  the  first  thirty  settlers  in  Raymond 
who  received  deeds  of  their  lands  in  1794,  Dominicus  Jordan  settled 
on  the  bay  bearing  his  name  where  his  son,  Samuel,  located  the  first 
farm  in  present  Raymond  and  his  grandson,  Samuel,  Jr.,  was  born, 
the  first  white  child  to  have  been  born  in  Raymond.  Joseph  Brown 
settled  next  toward  the  village,  Mark  Leach  and  James  Jordan  north 
of  the  village.  The  site  of  the  village  was  reserved  as  a  “mill  lot,”  but 
afterward  sold  to  James  Leach,  Eli  Longley,  J.  Plummer  and  E.  H. 
Scribner. 

The  part  of  Raymond  west  of  Cook’s  River  was  taken  to  form 
Naples  in  1829,  the  western  half  was  incorporated  as  Casco  in  1841 
and  Raymond  Cape  annexed  from  Standish  in  1841. 

Dingley  Brook  separates  the  towns  of  Casco  and  Raymond. 
Just  after  the  road  crosses  the  bridge  is  the  Hawthorne  House,  a  re¬ 
modeled  two-and-a-half-story  barnlike  structure,  now  owned  by  the 
town  of  Raymond  and  used  for  public  meetings.  It  was  erected  in  1812 
by  Richard  Manning  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  after  the  death 
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of  her  husband.  Here  the  boy,  Nathaniel,  then  about  seven  years  of 
age,  roamed  the  near-by  hills,  fished  in  local  streams  and  frequently 
sat  on  rocks  in  sunny  spots  engaged  in  his  favorite  pastime  of  reading. 
Extracts  from  the  boy’s  diary  show  that  the  daily  affairs  of  the  village 
and  the  conversation  of  the  men  who  congregated  in  his  uncle’s  store 
interested  him.  One  of  the  visitors  appeared  as  a  character  in  one  of 
Hawthorne’s  stories.  Before  the  house  was  built  for  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 
Nathaniel  visited  his  uncle  for  months  at  a  time.  It  was  this  gentleman 
who  taught  the  boy  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  grammar  and 
geography. 

The  first  religious  meetings  in  Raymond  were  held  previous  to 
1790  by  Elder  Joseph  Hutchinson,  a  Free  Will  Baptist.  Two  meeting 
houses  were  begun  in  1801.  In  1814  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Cobb,  a  Metho¬ 
dist,  began  preaching  in  the  proprietors’  meeting  house  on  Raymond 
Hill  and  a  meeting  house  was  built  at  East  Raymond  between  1816 
and  1820.  Reverend  Mr.  Leach  was  elected  first  minister  of  Raymond 
in  1817. 

Washington,  1811 

No  Revolutionary  leader  has  been  more  honored  throughout 
the  United  States  in  our  place  names,  in  commemoration  of  his  deeds 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  than  General  George  Washington.  In  Maine 
one  of  the  sixteen  counties  pays  reverence  to  our  greatest  general  in 
this  manner.  It  adopted  the  name  in  1789,  when  it  was  incorporated 
and  at  the  time  when  Washington  was  entering  upon  his  first  term  of 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States.  In  Knox  County  is  the  town 
of  Washington  which  was  incorporated  in  1811  as  Putnam,  thus  com¬ 
memorating  the  name  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  also  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  In  1823  the  name  was  changed  to  Washington. 

In  the  period  following  the  Revolution  a  number  of  planta¬ 
tions,  doubtless  settlements  started  by  loyal  soldiers  settling  in  Maine, 
adopted  for  a  time  the  name  of  Washington.  Among  them  were  the 
present  towns  of  Mount  Vernon,  Newfield,  Belgrade  and  Brooks. 
Plantation  Number  4  in  Franklin  County  bore  the  name  for  a  period 
of  time,  until  its  organization  was  given  up.  Doubtless  there  were 
others  who  wished  to  so  honor  the  man  who  was  “first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.” 

The  town  of  Washington,  Maine,  was  in  part  included  in  the 
Plymouth  Patent  and  in  part  in  the  Muscongus,  later  the  Waldo 
Patent.  It  was  made  up  of  the  westerly  part  of  Union  and  several 
strips  and  gores  adjacent.  Among  the  petitioners  for  incorporation 
were  Mark  Hatch,  John  and  James  Laughton,  John  Bowman,  David 
Colomy,  Benj.  Speed,  Wm.  Starrett,  Thos.  Nelson,  James  Daggett, 
Samuel  Stickney  and  Sanford  Rhodes. 
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In  honor  of  several  officers  who  were  his  contemporaries  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  Knox  gave  names  to  the  townships  in  his  patents: 
Searsmont  before  incorporation  was  Greene  Plantation  in  honor  of 
General  Greene;  and  Belmont  was  also  Greene  Plantation  for  the  same 
reason.  Monroe  was  Lee,  for  General  Henry  Lee;  and  Jackson  Plan¬ 
tation  was  for  General  Henry  Jackson  of  Massachusetts.  For  a  short 
time  Troy  bore  the  name  of  Montgomery,  the  general  who  fell  at 
Quebec;  Thorndike,  that  of  Lincoln,  and  Brooks,  that  of  Washington. 

George  Washington  on  his  Grand  Tour  came  to  Portsmouth 
and  crossed  over  the  river  to  Kittery  on  November  1789,  his  only 
recorded  visit  to  our  present  State  of  Maine. 

Eddington ,  1811 

Eddington,  situated  on  the  Penobscot  River  at  the  head  of  the 
tide,  was  so  named  in  compliment  to  Colonel  Jonathan  Eddy,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  services  and  sufferings  endured  by  him  and  nineteen  other 
refugees  from  Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revolution.  In  1785  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  granted  to  them  9000  acres  of  land.  Each  was  to  erect  a 
dwelling  house  on  his  lot  within  two  years  and  the  place  was  to  bo 
immediately  settled.  Most  of  the  grantees  came  on  the  tract,  which  was 
surveyed  and  lotted  in  1787.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1811,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Penobscot  County,  and  is  the  only  one  except  Bangor 
and  Brewer  which  appears  in  the  census  of  1790,  when  all  three  towns 
belonged  to  Hancock  County.  Nichols  Pond,  partly  in  the  east  section 
of  the  town,  takes  its  name  from  James  Nichols,  one  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  town.  A  number  of  other  ponds  lie  wholly  or  partly  in 
Eddington.  The  principal  village  is  Eddington  Bend;  it  is  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  river  road  or  military  road  to  Houlton  with  the  only 
wagon  road  southwesterly  and  south  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
town.  This  is  the  old  “air  line”  stage  route  to  Aurora  and  Calais. 

Jonathan  Eddy  was  a  native  of  Norton,  Massachusetts,  born 
about  1726.  Some  time  after  1758,  he  moved  to  the  present  Nova 
Scotia,  then  in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  he  was  probably  influenced 
by  the  seductive  offers  of  Governor  Chas.  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
prospective  settlers  upon  the  fertile  lands  from  which  the  French 
Neutrals  had  been  driven.  Here  he  lived  at  Chigneto  Bay  for  ten  years, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  influence  and  prominence.  After  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  General  Washington  started 
two  agents  for  this  area,  hoping  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  related  to  our  patriots,  but  being  timorous,  the 
agents  accomplished  nothing.  Eddy,  hearing  of  this,  made  a  journey 
to  the  General  Court  in  Boston,  where  he  reported  the  weakness  of  the 
Cumberland  Fort  and  the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Eddy  entered  the  Continental  Army  “active,  bold  and  con- 
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fident.”  Three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  grant  was  made  to 
him  and  his  nineteen  associate  refugees  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  which  forever  associated  his  name  with  this  notable  town 
in  the  Penobscot  Valley.  He  was  the  first  Register  of  Probate  when 
Hancock  County  was  formed  in  1790. 

The  settlement  of  the  town  had  begun  five  years  before  the 
grant  to  Eddy  and  his  companions.  As  early  as  1780,  several  families 
had  located  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Among  them  were  Alexander 
and  Stephen  Grant,  Daniel  Mann,  Stephen  Buzzell,  Jacob  Oliver,  and 
P.  Mahoney.  They  had  no  rights  to  the  soil  except  that  of  preoc¬ 
cupancy. 

The  census  of  1790  gives  the  following  as  heads  of  families  in 
Eddy  Township  at  that  date:  John  Phillips,  Eleazer  Blackman,  Elias, 
Jonathan  and  Ibrook  Eddy,  James  Nickolls,  Thankful  McMann, 
Stephen  Bussell,  Patrick  Mahaney,  Patience  Rowell,  Daniel  Mann, 
Samuel,  Alexander  and  Stephen  Grant,  Jacob  Oliver,  Philip,  Daniel, 
Nathaniel  and  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Spencer. 

Dearborn,  1812-1843 

Dearborn  was  incorporated  in  1812  as  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second  town  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and  was  so  named  in 
compliment  of  General  Henry  Dearborn.  It  is  separated  from  Rome 
by  Great  Pond. 

The  following  was  taken  from  an  editorial  of  some  years  ago 
in  the  Bangor  Daily  News:  “That  there  was  an  ancient  town  of  Dear¬ 
born  in  Kennebec  County  is  recalled  by  the  Kennebec  Journal,  which 
town  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  map,  not  so  much  as  a  post- 
office  being  left  to  preserve  the  name.” 

According  to  the  Journal,  Dearborn  was  a  well-defined  section 
of  the  county  from  1812  to  1843.  It  was  a  good-sized  area,  as  old  maps 
revealed,  but  was  gradually  absorbed  by  other  towns  which  were  or¬ 
ganized  from  time  to  time. 

Fairfield,  Smithfield,  Mercer,  Rome,  Belgrade  and  a  part  of 
Oakland  were  once  known  as  Dearborn,  and  the  name  figures  promi¬ 
nently  in  county  business  during  the  years  of  its  existence.  In  1839  a 
section  was  annexed  by  Belgrade.  Smithfield  took  a  portion  in  1840 
and  Waterville  took  two  sections,  one  in  1815  and  the  other  in  1841. 

The  Journal  does  not  venture  into  the  history  of  the  old  town, 
but  we  assume  that  it  was  named  after  the  old  Revolutionary  hero, 
General  Henry  Dearborn,  some  of  whose  ancestors  lived  in  the  state 
within  recent  years  and  probably  do  now,  although  we  are  not  sure 
of  that. 

General  Dearborn  was  a  native  of  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  practicing  medicine  in  Portsmouth,  when 
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the  war  broke  out.  He  was  at  the  time  but  25  years  of  age. 
After  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  1775  he  marched  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  next  day  with  60  volunteers  and  was  there  made  a  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  accompanied 
Arnold  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  through  the  Maine  woods 
to  Quebec.  He  was  a  major  under  Gates  at  the  battle  of  Bur- 
goyne,  and  distinguished  himself  and  his  regiment  by  a  gallant 
charge  at  Monmouth.  He  was  with  the  army  of  New  Jersey 
at  Yorktown.  He  was  twice  a  member  of  Congress  and  was 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Jefferson.  He  was  Collector 
of  Boston  in  1800  and  in  1812  was  made  senior  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army.  He  died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1829, 
his  last  service  being  as  Minister  to  Portugal.  It  is  too  bad  that 
some  of  the  towns  of  which  Dearborn  was  carved  couldn’t 
have  spared  enough  of  the  old  town  to  preserve  its  name.  Gen¬ 
eral  Dearborn  was  deserving  of  any  honor  that  could  be  paid 
him. 

Westbrook,  1814  {City,  1889) 

This  present  city  was  once  a  part  of  Old  Falmouth,  from  which 
it  was  separated  in  1814  and  incorporated  as  a  town  under  the  name 
of  Stroudwater.  A  few  months  later,  the  name  was  changed  to  West¬ 
brook  in  honor  of  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook. 

At  Saccarappa,  the  principal  village  in  Westbrook,  the  first 
settler  was  Joseph  Conant,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  up  the  Presump- 
scot  River  in  a  canoe.  He  built  his  house  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
river  at  the  falls.  He  deeded  this  house  to  Thomas  Haskell,  husband¬ 
man  of  Falmouth,  in  1762.  Joseph  Conant  was  also  a  husbandman,  al¬ 
though  he  owned  a  mill  site  at  Saccarappa  Falls  and  owned  saw 
mills  and  grist  mills.  Parson  Smith  says  in  1748:  “went  to  Saccarappa; 
Mr.  Conant  tells  me  that  he  has  ground  1000  bushels  of  corn  this 
Winter,  there  being  no  mill  than  his  between  Yarmouth  and  Saco.” 
About  1729  the  lumber  business  was  beginning  in  Saccarappa  and 
flourished  for  a  time  with  great  profits.  Daniel  Godfrey  was  an  out¬ 
standing  man  in  this  business  and  swamped  out  the  first  road  for 
teamsters.  He  had  a  double  saw  mill  spanning  the  river.  It  was  no  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  twenty-six  yokes  of  oxen  in  line  for  drawing  im¬ 
mense  loads  of  lumber. 

Bartholomew  Conant  lived  at  Duck  Pond  in  Westbrook.  He 
and  Joseph  Conant  deeded  to  Daniel  Conant  in  1792  one  half  part, 
of  the  mill  privilege  which  their  late  father,  Joseph  Conant,  purchased 
of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Smith.  These  Conants  were  doubtless  des¬ 
cendants  of  Roger  Conant,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1628.  The  Babbs  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  West¬ 
brook.  They  came  from  Scarborough  and  intermarried  with  the  Has¬ 
kells  and  Conants.  Tradition  says  that  some  of  the  Thompsons  lived  at 
an  early  time  at  Ammoncongin  Falls  (Cumberland  Falls). 
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Thomas  Westbrook  named  the  place  of  his  settlement  Stroud¬ 
water,  and  from  that  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  came  from  Stroud- 
water,  in  Gloucestershire,  England.  That  however  is  not  certain.  He 
was  the  government  agent  for  procuring  the  masts  for  the  navy,  and 
when  that  interest  was  removed  from  Portsmouth  to  Falmouth  in 
1826,  he  was  sent  early  the  following  spring  to  take  charge  of  it  here. 
In  the  Fourth  French  and  Indian  War,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  eastern  forces.  He  was  a  very  active  and  useful  man,  became  a 
large  proprietor  of  land,  built  mills,  employed  many  men  and  by  his 
activity  and  capital  essentially  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

Robert  Means  came  here  from  Ireland  as  a  young  man,  by  the 
way  of  Massachusetts,  with  James  Armstrong,  whose  daughter  he  mar¬ 
ried.  Among  the  early  men  at  Saccarappa  was  Timothy  Pike  from 
Newbury,  a  blacksmith  and  a  well-to-do  citizen.  In  1775  he  moved  to 
Saccarappa,  where  he  erected  a  saw  mill  and  set  up  a  forge.  He  was 
an  enterprising  and  useful  citizen.  In  1774  Archlaus  Lewis  settled  at 
Saccarappa  and  opened  a  tailor  shop.  In  1776  he  entered  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  and  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Mr.  Lewis 
settled  on  lands  at  Ammoncongin  and  Rocky  Hill  and  built  a  resi¬ 
dence  at  Cumberland  Mills.  He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  and  held  many  public  offices.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  sea  cap¬ 
tain  and  a  nephew  of  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  Thomas  Haskell  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
town,  coming  from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  He  had  a  grist  mill  at 
Saccarappa.  In  1802  Edmund  Marsh  kept  a  hotel  at  Saccarappa  and 
Elias  Merrill  a  store;  the  latter  was  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Falmouth.  Joseph  Peabody, 
who  was  formerly  a  distinguished  merchant  in  Salem,  lived  in  Sac¬ 
carappa  but  removed  from  there  in  1785.  Daniel  Dole  was  an  early 
settler  who  married  the  daughter  of  Moses  Pearson. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  of  the  town  were  Joseph  and 
Benj.  Quimby  and  their  families.  Joseph  was  a  shipwright  by  occupa¬ 
tion.  At  Stroudwater  the  old  blockhouse  was  built  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  Indians.  This  also  is  where  Admiral  Tate  lived.  Near 
Stroudwater  was  the  Broad  place  and  farther  eastward,  the  Seals. 
Captain  Thos.  Seal  is  remembered  as  commander  of  the  largest  ship 
which  sailed  out  of  Portland  harbor  at  that  time.  Captain  Chas.  Bart- 
lette  once  built  large  ships  at  the  old  wharf. 

Phippsburg,  1814 

This  town  in  Sagadahoc  County  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Wm.  Phipps,  the  shepherd  lad,  born  at  Woolwich,  who  later  became 
the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  then  including  Maine,  in  1692. 
He  was  one  of  twenty-six  children,  of  which  twenty-one  were  sons; 
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his  father  died  when  he  was  young,  but  he  stayed  with  his  mother 
until  he  was  eighteen,  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  ship  carpenter, 
built  a  ship  and  became  a  seafaring  adventurer.  He  raised  a  Spanish 
wreck  in  the  Bahamas  and  for  his  enterprise,  success  and  honesty, 
King  James  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood.  In  1690  he 
attempted  a  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  expedition  failed. 

The  town  constitutes  the  southern  point  of  Sagadahoc  County. 
The  peninsula  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  southern  part,  which  bears 
on  its  northeastern  point  the  lofty  granite  walls  of  Fort  Popham,  still 
shows  the  marks  of  its  occupancy  by  Popham’s  Colony  in  1607,  where 
the  earliest  English  colony  to  be  attempted  in  the  present  State  of 
Maine  was  located.  Near  the  site  of  the  old  Popham  fort  is  the  United 
States  fortification  which  includes  the  site  of  the  Popham  Colony.  West 
of  the  fort  rises  a  long  hill  running  southward  and  marking  on  the 
shore  the  western  extremity  of  Hunniwell’s  Beach.  At  Small  Point 
Harbor  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  a  fishing  settle¬ 
ment  established  by  the  Pejepscot  proprietary  in  1716  with  the  name 
of  Augusta.  Dr.  Oliver  Noyes  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  the  principal 
director  and  patron.  Captain  Penhallow,  son  of  the  author  of  The 
History  of  the  Indian  Wars  resided  here  in  1717.  Dr.  Noyes  in  1716 
erected  a  rude  fort  100  feet  square  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  set¬ 
tlers  who  were  coming  in  rapidly.  A  sloop  named  “Pejepscot”  was 
employed  as  a  packet  betwen  this,  Augusta  and  Boston;  it  carried 
out  lumber  and  fish  and  brought  back  merchandise  to  settlers.  The 
settlement  continued  until  Lovewell’s  War,  when  the  houses  were 
burnt  and  the  fort  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  In  1737  an  attempt  to 
make  a  resettlement  was  made.  Among  those  who  came  in  at  this 
time  were  Clark,  Wallace,  Wyman,  James  Doughty,  David  Gustin, 
Jeremiah  Springer,  Nicholas  Rideout,  John  Owens  and  three  families 
of  Halls. 

Phippsburg  was  included  in  the  Pejepscot  Purchase  grant  to 
Purchase  and  Way,  and  after  Wharton’s  purchase  their  lands  were 
confirmed  anew  to  some  of  the  buyers.  The  south  part  of  the  town 
was  bought  of  the  Indians  by  Thomas  Atkins,  the  remainder  by  John 
Parker,  Jr.,  in  1659,  and  the  northern  part  was  assigned  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Webber,  who  also  obtained  an  Indian  title.  Silvanus 
Davis,  widely  known  in  his  day,  owned  and  improved  a  farm  south 
of  Webber’s. 

In  1734  Arthur  Noble  built  a  strong  garrison  on  the  north 
side  of  the  peninsula  near  Fiddler’s  Reach.  The  first  house  of  worship 
known  in  this  settlement  was  erected  near  this  garrison  in  1736.  Some 
thirty-five  years  later  an  Episcopal  church  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
this  first  house.  The  extension  of  the  North  Yarmouth  line  direct  to 
the  ocean  brought  the  southern  part  of  Phippsburg  into  that  town; 
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but  the  whole,  for  convenience  to  the  inhabitants,  was  annexed  to 
Georgetown  in  1741.  In  1814  Phippsburg  was  separated  from  that 
town  and  incorporated  under  its  present  name. 

At  Phippsburg  Center  is  the  James  McCobb  house,  built  in 
1774  with  a  beautifully  paneled  interior.  The  town’s  first  post  office 
was  established  in  this  house,  the  home  of  James  McCobb,  shipbuilder 
and  trader. 

In  front  of  the  little  white  church  which  was  built  in  1802  at 
Phippsburg  Center  is  the  burial  place  of  Mark  Langdon  Hill,  Maine’s 
first  Congressman  after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts. 

Ripley,  1816 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  town  to  be  incorporated  in 
Maine,  Ripley  was  settled  in  1814.  Its  corporate  name  is  in  honor  of 
Eleazer  W.  Ripley,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  War  of  1812.  The 
original  grant  of  the  town  was  in  1803  to  John  S.  Frazy  who  conveyed 
it  to  Charles  Vaughn  and  John  Merrick,  Esq.  The  town  was  surveyed 
in  1809  and  1818.  It  lies  in  the  southern  section  of  Somerset  County. 

Eleazer  Wheelock  Ripley,  1782-1839,  soldier  and  legislator, 
born  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1782,  was  the  son  of  Sylvanus 
Ripley,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dartmouth,  1782-87,  and  nephew  of 
its  president  Eleazer  Wheelock.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800 
and  was  a  lawyer  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  181 1,  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1810-11,  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  latter  year,  and  State 
Senator  in  1812.  In  this  latter  year,  he  entered  the  army  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  21st  Infantry,  became  its  Colonel  in  1813  and  Brigadier- 
General  in  1814.  He  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border  and  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Niagara,  received  the 
brevet  of  Major  and  a  medal  from  Congress.  After  leaving  the  army  in 
1820,  he  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  he  was  a  lawyer,  a  state  senator 
and  a  United  States  Representative.  He  died  in  1839. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Ripley,  Maine,  was  David  Randall 
from  TufTenborough,  New  Hampshire,  who  came  on  foot  about  1801. 
Mr.  Randall  was  one  of  the  most  famous  bear  hunters  of  the  early 
days  of  the  town;  he  hunted  and  trapped  throughout  the  region  along 
Main  Stream,  cleared  a  farm  and  raised  produce  which  he  sold  in 
Bangor.  Jonathan  Seavy  and  Hiram  Sampson,  the  latter  from  New 
Hampshire,  came  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  town.  Jesse  Stone  from 
Marlborough,  New  Hampshire,  was  an  early  settler.  Elder  Tripp,  one 
of  the  first  Methodist  preachers  to  ride  the  circuit  in  this  county, 
came  from  Hanover,  Maine,  about  1811.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  father  of  Bartlett  Tripp  who  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Austria.  Joseph  Butler  came  from  Farmington  about  1811  and  first 
built  a  small  shanty  to  house  his  grain  when  it  should  be  ready.  He 
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lived  there  himself  until  he  could  get  a  better  house.  One  of  the  early 
settlers  was  Samuel  Emery.  John  Goodale  Woodcock  (he  later  dropped 
this  last  name)  came  from  Winthrop  about  1830,  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  in  the  first  threshing  machine  east  of  the  Kennebec.  John 
Page  came  from  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  with  an  ox  team  about 
1806.  Among  the  first  permanent  settlers  were  Wm.  Bowdoin  and 
Silas  Grant,  who  came  from  Lyman  in  an  emigrant  wagon  hauled  by 
oxen.  Edw.  Leavitt  from  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  settled  on  the 
old  county  road  about  1818. 

Jacob  Hale,  known  as  “Squire”  Hale,  came  from  Hopkinton, 
New  Hampshire,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  and  acted  as  their  land  agent.  His  original  tract  was  so  large  that 
his  nearest  neighbors  were  four  miles  away.  His  cider  mill  was  still 
there  in  1911.  David  Syphers  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  town; 
his  family  camped  in  the  woods  while  the  log  cabin  was  being  built. 
He  later  built  a  frame  house.  At  Todd’s  Corner  lived  Dr.  Samuel  Todd 
who  practiced  medicine  for  many  years.  Wm.  Hoyt  came  from  Brad¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire,  about  1816  and  took  up  land  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town;  the  land  had  been  previously  taken  by  a  man  named 
Fish  who  had  built  a  log  house.  Nehemiah  McDaniels  came  from 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire;  Aaron  Lord  came  from  Lyman  about 
the  time  that  Bowdoin  and  Grant  came  to  Fish  Hill.  He  settled  be¬ 
tween  them  on  a  farm  partly  cleared  by  a  Mr.  Knowles.  Samuel  Jew¬ 
ett  settled  in  Ripley  about  1833.  He  came  from  Hanover,  Maine,  and 
occupied  a  small  frame  house  built  by  Stephen  Hoyt.  David  Maloon 
from  Epping,  New  Hampshire,  moved  into  a  log  house  in  1814;  in 
1825  he  put  up  a  frame  house. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Samuel  Emery 
in  1817.  In  1834  the  town  was  divided,  Main  Stream  being  used  as 
the  separating  line,  and  the  northern  part  was  incorporated  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Cambridge. 

Jackson,  1818 

This  town  which  was  included  in  the  Waldo  Patent  and  lies 
in  Waldo  County  was  the  Plantation  of  Jackson.  It  was  so  named  by 
General  Henry  Knox,  in  honor  of  General  Henry  Jackson  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame.  The  beginning  of  the  town  was  made  around  1798  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cates  of  Gorham  from  whom  Cates  Hill  takes  its  name. 
Joel  Rich  arrived  the  next  year  and  also  settled  on  a  hill  which  has 
since  borne  his  name.  Other  early  settlers  were  Nicholas  Hamlin,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Skillings,  John  Cates,  George,  Elisha  and  Ebenezer  Morton  and 
Nathaniel  Knight,  most  of  whom  were  from  Gorham.  The  first  min¬ 
ister  was  S.  Warren.  The  titles  of  the  settlers  came  from  the  proprietors, 
Israel  Thorndike  of  Boston,  David  Sears  and  Wm.  Prescott,  to  whom 
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General  Knox  had  sold  the  patent.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1818 
as  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  town  in  Maine. 

In  the  Diary  of  General  David  Cobb  begun  in  December,  1795, 
Cobb  speaks  of  his  meeting  with  General  Henry  Jackson  at  Wm.  Bing¬ 
ham’s  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  conversation  concerned  Maine  lands. 
After  his  return  home  in  September  of  the  following  year,  he  tells  of 
corresponding  with  Generals  Knox  and  Jackson  on  the  same  subject. 
General  Jackson  commanded  a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Jackson’s  connection  with  Bingham’s  Pur¬ 
chase  came  about  in  this  way:  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Leonard  Jarvis 
and  John  Read  on  July  1,  1791,  contracted  in  writing  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  sell  to  General  Henry  Jackson  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Royal  Flint  of  New  York,  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Maine  for  10  cents  per  acre.  Jackson  and  Flint  assigned  their 
contract  to  Wm.  Duer  of  New  York  and  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War. 

Israel  Thorndike,  one  of  the  subsequent  proprietors,  had  a 
taste  for  agriculture.  He  cleared  and  for  some  time  cultivated  a  tract 
of  land  of  1000  acres  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  which  he  furnished  with 
expensive  buildings  and  choice  breeds  of  stock.  It  is  still  known  as  the 
“Great  Farm.”  His  memory  is  also  preserved  by  the  town  which  bears 
his  name.  Settlers  in  the  Plantation  of  Jackson  in  1804  as  reported  by 
Robert  Houston  of  Belfast  to  General  Henry  Knox  with  comments  on 
their  ability  to  pay  were  Joel  Rich,  Ebenezer  Walker,  Nicholas  Ham¬ 
lin,  Bryant  Morton,  Wm.  Hastey,  John  Hartshorn,  Prince  Davis,  Jon¬ 
athan  Green,  Solomon  Young,  John  Swan,  David  Moores,  Thomas 
McKinley,  Wm.  Hurd,  Benjamin,  James  and  John  Cates,  Andrew 
Cates,  George  Morton,  Stephen  Whitney,  Jacob  Clark,  Samuel  Brown, 
Ebenezer  Morton,  Jabez  Whitney,  Wm.  Taggert,  Robert  Jackson, 
Joseph  Barnes,  Robert  Cochrane,  and  Shadreck  Hastey. 

Perry,  1818 

Perry,  in  Washington  County,  was  formerly  Township  No.  1 
East  of  Machias,  bounded  easterly  and  westerly  by  the  waters  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The  township  was  purchased  of  Massachusetts  in 
1783-84  by  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  others,  on  condition  that 
the  proprietors  should  place  here  twenty  settlers  within  a  given  period 
of  time  and  give  to  each  100  acres  of  land.  The  township  was  full  of 
noble  woods  and  during  the  European  Wars  when  Buonaparte  stopped 
the  import  of  timber  by  the  English  from  the  Baltic,  this  area  profited 
greatly  by  the  sale  of  lumber  to  England.  Fed  by  the  trade  this  business 
brought,  St.  Andrews  grew  up  very  rapidly  and  surrounding  places  ob¬ 
tained  some  share  of  the  inflowing  wealth.  This  was  then  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  state.  One  man  alone  got  out  timber  in  ten  days  that 
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brought  him  $300;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  event  for  a  man  to  come 
home  with  $500  or  $1000  in  his  pocket,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lumber.  Money  could  be  obtained  so  much  more  easily  by  lumbering 
than  by  the  slow  returns  of  agricultural  toil  that  when  the  timber  was 
gone,  general  poverty  followed  the  settlers’  wasteful  methods. 

Dr.  Harold  Davis  in  An  International  Community  states  that 
Perry  had  one  resident,  Captain  John  Frost,  an  Indian  trader  from 
Wells,  Maine,  in  1763,  but  more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
many  others  arrived. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perry,  Plantation  No.  1  East  of  Machias  as 
given  in  the  census  of  1790,  were  Samuel  Frost,  Alex  Patterson,  and 
Alex  Hodges,  probably  the  first  settlers  on  Saint  Croix  Bay,  Moses  and 
Jacob  Lincoln,  Peter  Loring,  John  Frost,  Wm.  Morrison,  Daniel  Sweat, 
Samuel  Tuttle,  James  Wood,  Nathaniel  Stoddard,  Wm.  Kilbey,  Abiah 
Damons  and  James  Chubbuck. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1818,  it  was  named  for 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  who,  as  commander  of  a  squadron  in 
1813,  had  defeated  the  British  under  Commodore  Barclay  on  Lake 
Erie.  For  this  victory  he  was  made  Captain  and  received  from  Con¬ 
gress  a  gold  medal.  It  was  a  great  naval  victory,  because  it  was  highly 
important  that  Lake  Erie  should  be  under  American  control  in  order 
to  facilitate  land  operations  against  Canada.  The  tale  was  briefly  told 
in  the  following  dispatch  which  Perry  sent  to  General  Harrison:  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours:  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  one  sloop.” 

When  the  town  of  Perry,  Maine,  was  incorporated  in  1818, 
Perry’s  victories  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Plantation  No.  1  honored  the  naval  hero  by  bestow¬ 
ing  his  name  upon  the  newly  incorporated  town.  In  accordance  with 
their  act  of  incorporation,  Solomon  Potter,  a  freeholder  of  Perry,  was 
required  to  warn  and  notify  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  for  their  first 
town  meeting.  Moses  Lincoln  was  chosen  moderator;  John  Dudley, 
Solomon  Potter  and  Moses  Lincoln,  selectmen;  and  Eliphalet  Olm- 
stead,  constable.  At  a  later  meeting,  other  officers  were  chosen:  John 
Marshall,  town  clerk;  Otis  Lincoln,  Nathan  Pattangall  and  Moses 
Lincoln,  assessors  of  taxes;  John  Dudley,  treasurer;  Timothy  Stickney, 
Nathaniel  Stoddard,  surveyors  of  highways;  and  John  Frost,  surveyor 
of  lumber.  For  many  years  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  was 
getting  out  timber,  spars,  shingles,  and  other  articles.  They  transport¬ 
ed  these  to  St.  Andrews  and  Robbinston  and  later  Eastport  and 
brought  back  provisions  and  rum. 

At  Pleasant  Point,  forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  is  a  settlement  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians.  When  Governor 
Williamson  visited  this  section  in  1832  he  wrote,  “From  Eastport  to 
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Perry  point  the  Indian  village  is  five  miles,  here  are  20  or  more  wooden 
huts  for  the  Indians.” 

Knox ,  1819 

This  town  in  Waldo  County  was  settled  about  1800  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  1819.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Henry  Knox,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  artillery  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Secretary  of  War  from  1785  to  1794,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Washington.  He  became  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Thomaston,  Maine. 
His  father,  Wm.  Knox,  was  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  who 
came  from  Derry,  Ireland,  to  Boston  in  1728.  He  was  a  master  mar¬ 
iner;  he  died  in  1762.  Henry  Knox,  the  seventh  son  of  Wm.  and  Mary 
Campbell  Knox,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750,  learned  the  trade  of 
bookbinder,  and  in  1771  went  into  that  trade  for  himself.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  and  made  a  special  study  of  military  engineering.  A 
member  of  the  famous  artillery  company  of  Major  Paddock  and  also 
an  officer  in  Major  Dawes’  corps  of  grenadiers,  Knox  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  General  Ward  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  went  to 
Roxbury  where  he  and  Colonel  Joseph  Waters  laid  out  the  first  regu¬ 
lar  forts  constructed  in  Massachusetts  by  the  rebels.  Washington  was 
much  pleased  with  the  forts  and  here  began  the  friendship  between 
Washington  and  Knox  “which  was  never  shaded  nor  broken.” 

Washington  Irving  says:  “Knox  was  one  of  those  providential 
characters  which  spring  up  in  emergencies  as  if  they  were  formed  by 
and  for  the  occasion.”  Knox  went  to  Lake  Champlain  for  a  much- 
needed  supply  of  artillery  and  ordnance  stores.  This,  with  his  pre¬ 
vious  service,  gave  Washington  great  confidence  in  him.  He  was  at¬ 
tached  to  Washington’s  headquarters  throughout  the  war.  In  1776 
he  was  given  a  commission,  placed  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
artillery  and  appointed  brigadier-general  of  artillery;  and  in  1801 
was  appointed  major-general.  When  the  American  troops  entered  New 
York  in  1783,  Knox  and  Washington  rode  side  by  side.  Appointed  to 
command  at  West  Point  where  his  services  were  invaluable  in  disband¬ 
ing  the  army,  he  helped  to  establish  the  military  school.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  association  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Continental  Army  whose  descendants  are  still  extant. 

Knox  was  a  very  personable  man  in  appearance.  He  was  social 
and  extravagant  in  his  mode  of  living  and  in  his  hospitality.  David 
Cobb  wrote  in  his  Diary  in  1796-97:  “At  Thomaston,  the  fascinations 
of  General  Knox  prevented  my  return  to  my  boat  at  Camden  today.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  settlers  in  the  Plantation  of  Knox  in 
1804,  with  comments  on  their  ability  to  pay,  as  reported  by  Robert 

Houston  of  Belfast  to  General  Knox:  - Glidden, - ry  Hutchings, 

Wm.  Patterson,  Prince  Hatch,  Daniel  Walker,  Jeremiah  Clement,  Job 
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Clement,  John  Sears,  Jona.  Bangs,  Elias  Wilkins,  David  and  Daniel 
Patch,  Pelham  Sturtevant,  Jesse  Hardy,  Thomas  Sinclair,  Joshua 
Brown,  Nathan  Smith,  John  Sawyer,  Israel  Kinney,  Jona.  Taylor, 
Joseph  Prescott,  Jesse  Sturtevant,  Samuel  Patterson,  Simeon  Taylor, 
Peter  Smith,  Francis  Reed,  Amory  Bryant,  Cudworth  Bryant,  Peter 
Sanborn,  Seth  Eliot  and  Scoly  Baker. 

Howland ,  1826 

John  Howland  (1592-1673),  the  “lustie  yonge  man”  who  was 
washed  overboard  during  the  Mayflower  crossing,  was  the  first  agent 
at  the  Cushnoc  (Augusta)  post.  In  1634  he  shared  this  office  with  John 
Alden.  He  was  the  thirteenth  signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  and 
took  part  in  the  first  encounter  with  the  Indians  at  Plymouth  in  1620. 
When  the  thirty-seven  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  Township  Num¬ 
ber  1  in  the  seventh  range  of  townships  west  of  the  Penobscot  River 
and  north  of  the  Waldo  Patent  solicited  incorporation  in  1825,  they 
asked  that  they  might  become  “a  town  by  the  name  of  Howland  in 
memory  of  John  Howland,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  .  . 

Howland,  Maine,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Piscataquis  and  the 
Penobscot  rivers.  Here  is  the  village,  nearly  one  and  one-half  miles 
above  the  southeast  comer  of  the  town  and  a  mile  below  Pine  Island. 
Settlements  are  scattered  somewhat  thinly  for  a  short  distance  north 
and  south  of  Howland,  but  the  denser  population  is  on  the  Piscataquis 
road  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  between  the  Seboois  and  Little  Se- 
boois  streams.  The  town  is  situated  upon  both  banks  of  the  Piscata¬ 
quis  River  and  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River  into  which 
the  Piscataquis  flows.  Lumbering  was  formerly  its  major  industry. 

Some  time  before  the  year  1820,  Major  Wm.  Hammett  of 
Massachusetts  and  one  Wm.  Emerson  purchased  this  tract  of  the  state 
in  which  the  former  had  his  home.  Hammett  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  came  to  Bangor  from  Scituate  and  moved  to  Howland. 
One  of  his  sons,  John  Howland,  died  early,  but  his  son,  Wm.  Cushing, 
settled  in  the  present  town  of  Howland. 

By  1820  a  number  of  settlers  were  already  on  the  land.  In  1818 
came  John  Bryer,  John  Hook,  Jeremiah  Douglass  and  Jacob  Doe,  and 
in  1819  Jeremiah  Fifield,  Jonathan  Chase,  Charles  Davis  and  Wm. 
Douglass;  in  1820,  Joseph  Emery,  Levi  Lancaster,  Dennis  Carpenter, 
Thos.  Tourtillot  and  Bart  Moulton.  In  1822,  John  Babcock;  in  1823, 
John  Smart,  Duty  Inman,  Daniel  Inman  and  Stephen  Tourtillot;  in 
1824,  John  Shaw,  Wm.  Hammett,  Wm.  C.  Hammett,  Rufus  Atkin¬ 
son,  Moses  Emerson,  John  Haley,  Wm.  R.  Miller,  Tristram  Scammon 
and  James  Merrill;  and  in  1828,  Wm.  S.  Lee  swelled  the  ranks. 

Major  Hammett  was  a  strong  man  and  a  valued  citizen  re- 
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puted  to  be  of  Puritan  blood  and  closely  allied  by  descent  to  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers.  The  Honorable  Wm.  C.  Hammett,  son  of  the  major, 
became  conspicuous  as  a  politician  and  an  officeholder.  He  served  as 
Representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  as  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Bangor  during  General  Taylor’s  administration  and  in  various  other 
prominent  public  positions,  until  his  death  in  1876.  The  Honorable 
Wm.  Miller,  also  of  the  immigration  of  1824,  became  a  large  property 
holder  in  this  region.  He  invested  largely  in  timber  lands  and  mill 
property.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  Colonel 
Wm.  S.  Lee,  the  only  colonist  of  1828  whose  name  has  been  preserved, 
obtained  his  military  title  in  the  state  militia  and  was  otherwise  a 
prominent  citizen.  Moses  Emerson  came  over  from  England  with  two 
brothers  and  his  father.  Moses  settled  first  in  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  afterward  in  Durham,  Maine.  Two  of  his  sons,  John  and 
Wm.,  came  to  Bangor.  Moses  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  was  a 
commissary,  and  died  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Moses  who  came  to  Howland  was  a  descendant. 

The  first  minister  to  preach  regularly  in  Howland  was  Elder 
Elias  McGregor,  a  Baptist,  who  was  settled  about  1839. 

Joseph  Chadwick  on  his  trip  up  the  Penobscot  in  1764  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  a  route  to  Quebec,  wrote:  “Perscatiequess  River 
is  mostly  a  rapid  stream  and  rocky  rough  land  but  in  some  parts  are 
good  tracts  of  land  on  which  grow  pine  and  other  lumber.” 

Trescott,  1827 

Major  Lemuel  Trescott,  for  whom  this  town  was  named,  was 
born  in  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  in  1751  and  seems  to  have  gone 
into  the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  immediately  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  captain  in  Whitcomb’s  Regiment 
at  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  was  afterward  appointed  Major  of  Colonel 
Henry  Jackson’s  Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  of  which  David 
Cobb  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  which  was  at  one  time  commanded 
by  Lafayette.  Thatcher’s  Journal ,  which  is  a  standard  work  on  the 
Revolution,  was  written  by  Dr.  James  Thatcher,  surgeon  to  the  same 
regiment.  In  this  he  makes  frequent  references  to  his  friend,  Trescott, 
telling  in  one  place  how  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  detachment  to 
escort  the  commander  in  chief,  and  in  another  how  in  the  last  month 
of  the  war,  October  3,  1781,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  100  men, 
he  made  an  attack  on  Fort  George,  Long  Island,  and  captured  its 
garrison  of  two  captains,  one  lieutenant  and  eighteen  soldiers  with 
three  cannon  and  a  number  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and 
other  goods.  Only  one  of  his  men  was  wounded,  while  the  enemy  had 
two  killed  and  two  wounded.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Cincinnati. 
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In  1784  Major  Trescott  went  with  Colonel  John  Crane  to 
Passamaquoddy,  settled  on  an  island  near  Quoddy  Head  (Lubec)  and 
erected  a  small  building  for  a  store  with  the  intention  of  trading  in 
fish  and  lumber;  they  were  probably  the  first  merchants  at  Quoddy. 
Major  Park  Holland  and  General  Rufus  Putnam,  surveyors,  found 
Crane  and  Trescott  on  their  island  in  Passamaquoddy.  In  1790  both 
Crane  and  Trescott  were  living  in  Township  No.  12,  now  Whiting. 
Trescott  moved  to  Eastport  prior  to  1798,  where  he  was  chosen  the 
first  treasurer  of  the  town;  in  1807  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Machias  and  probably  moved  there.  In  1808  he  returned  to 
Eastport  and  superintended  the  erection  of  Fort  Sullivan  and  its 
necessary  buildings.  He  asked  for  advice  about  the  construction  from 
Major  Joseph  G.  Swift  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Passamaquoddy  and  probably  resided  in  what  is  now  Lubec. 

When  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sullivan  was  made  in  1814,  Ma¬ 
jor  Trescott,  then  in  Eastport,  tried  to  escape  with  the  bonds,  notes 
and  valuable  papers  which  were  in  his  charge.  This  he  was  unable  to 
do,  although  he  secreted  the  papers;  but  information  given  by  one  of 
his  enemies  placed  the  bonds  and  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  North  Regiment,  United  States 
Infantry,  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  He  continued  to  live  in 
Lubec  after  the  war  and  was  a  valuable  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
contributing  generously  to  the  churches.  In  1824,  when  LaFayette 
visited  this  country,  Major  Trescott  went  to  Boston  expressly  to  meet 
his  old  companion  in  arms.  In  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  electors 
for  president  and  vice-president,  but  ill  health  prevented  his  attend¬ 
ance.  In  August,  1826,  he  died  in  Lubec  and  was  given  a  most  im¬ 
posing  funeral.  He  left  legacies  for  the  public  schools  of  his  town,  and 
for  the  Washington  County  Bible  Society. 

When,  in  1831,  the  citizens  of  Eastport  built  a  public  hall,  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  time  to  be  spacious  and  elegant,  it  was  called  Trescott 
Hall,  an  evidence  of  the  general  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the 
townspeople.  The  hall  was  burnt  in  1881.  Fort  Sullivan  has  been  dis¬ 
mantled,  but  his  name  is  kept  in  remembrance  in  the  county  and 
state,  for  Plantation  No.  9  was  incorporated  in  1829  as  the  town  of 
Trescott.  Lumbering,  lead  mining  and  fishing  were  its  enterprises. 

According  to  the  census  of  1790  there  were  a  total  of  twenty- 
nine  people  in  Plantation  No.  9,  now  Trescott,  at  that  time:  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Samuel  Layton,  Samuel  Reynolds,  John  Cook,  John  Carew, 
Wm.  Holland  and  Richard  Jordan  were  the  heads  of  the  families. 

Some  of  the  family  names  of  those  who  came  later  were  Kelley, 
Hamilton,  Derry,  Owen,  M’Curdy,  O’Neal,  Daniels,  Black,  McKinley, 
Moran,  M’Carty,  Murray,  Wilcox,  Calkins,  Donahue,  McFadden, 
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Jones,  Richardson,  Balch,  Ross,  Hucken,  Harond,  Blackey,  Chaloner, 
Lancaster,  Fenwick,  McBride,  Tucker,  Rice,  Bean,  Ramsdell,  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Sanders,  Esty,  Presley,  Warren,  Card,  Donald,  Lelland,  Dinsmore, 
Cornell,  Phinegard,  Kieves,  Keegan,  Madison,  Bridges,  Wheeler, 
Chase,  Waddee,  Barron  and  Nickleson. 

Marion,  1834 

The  town  of  Marion  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Machias.  The  village  is  on  the 
falls  of  Cathance  Stream.  Gardiner’s  Lake  lies  mostly  within  the  town 
at  the  southwestern  part.  Daniel  Calvin  and  Laban  Gardner,  Richard 
Smith,  and  some  of  the  Grants  and  Reynolds  were  early  settlers  here. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1834,  it  was  named  for 
General  Francis  Marion,  an  American  general  of  the  Revolution,  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1732,  who  entered  the  army  soon  after  the  war 
had  begun.  Marion  helped  to  defend  Sullivan’s  Island  against  the 
British  in  1776,  led  a  brigade  in  guerilla  warfare  for  more  than 
three  years  and  won  many  victories,  escaping  capture  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  by  the  British  generals  to  seize  him.  He  died  on  his  plantation 
near  Eutaw,  South  Carolina,  on  February  29,  1795. 

Waldo,  1845 

The  town  of  Waldo  lies  near  the  center  of  Waldo  County.  The 
first  clearing  was  made  in  1798,  but  no  family  resided  upon  the  area 
until  1811.  It  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1821,  and  consisted 
only  of  so-called  “Three  Miles  Square”  or  the  “Six  Thousand  Acre 
Tract”  which  was  set  off  from  the  estate  of  Brigadier  Waldo  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  1800,  to  Sarah  Waldo,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  Samuel 
Waldo,  Falmouth,  Maine.  Robert  Houston,  James  Nesbit  and  Daniel 
Clary  of  Belfast  appraised  it  at  $8,000.  The  first  clearing,  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  made  in  1798,  was  by  William  Taggart  and 
a  Mr.  Smith  from  New  Hampshire,  near  the  southeast  corner,  one 
hundred  rods  from  the  Belfast  line.  In  1800  came  Jonathan  Thurs¬ 
ton  from  Belfast,  who  remained  only  a  few  years,  followed  by  Josiah 
Sanborn  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1805.  The  Thurstons  were 
doubtless  the  first  upon  the  tract.  In  1809  Malcolm  and  Gleason  sur¬ 
veyed  the  area  and  divided  it  into  sixty  lots,  in  six  ranges  of  ten  lots 
each.  No  family  resided  upon  it  until  1811,  when  Henry  Davidson 
moved  in.  Territory  from  Swanville  was  added  in  1824  and  a  gore 
of  about  150  acres  lying  between  Knox  and  the  “Three  Miles  Square” 
was  annexed  in  1836,  which  completed  the  present  township. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1845,  taking  the  name  Waldo 
from  the  family  of  whose  estate  it  was  once  a  part.  The  Muscongus 
Patent  had  been  granted  in  1630  to  John  Beauchamp  of  London  and 
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Thos.  Leverett,  a  Boston  merchant.  In  1719  Samuel  Waldo  had 
been  given  half  of  the  grant  “for  services  rendered.”  Eventually  he 
bought  the  other  half  and  the  grant  became  known  as  the  Waldo 
Patent. 

The  land  which  Thurston  cleared  afterward  came  into  the 
possession  of  Hall  Clements,  who  came  from  Knox  about  1718-19. 
John,  David  and  Josiah  were  the  sons  of  Josiah  Sanborn  and  his  wife, 
Olive  (Fogg).  The  Sanborns  were  among  the  very  early  settlers  in 
Waldo  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Stetson  West  came  from  Perham,  New  Hampshire,  and  settled 
in  Belfast,  from  which  place  he  moved  to  a  log  cabin  on  what  is  now 
the  Beckwith  place  in  this  town.  He  came  to  Waldo  prior  to  1820. 
Luther  and  Asa  West  were  here  at  the  same  time.  Samuel  Bullen  who 
came  from  Farmington  and  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Stet¬ 
son  West,  was  here  in  1822.  He  became  a  leading  man  in  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Henry  Davidson,  son  of  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  of  Belfast,  came  there  from  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  prior  to 
1810  and  settled  in  Waldo  a  year  or  two  later.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  prominent  men  in  this  vicinity  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  town  affairs.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  served  as  moderator 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  plantation  on  July  6, 
1821.  He  was  clerk  of  the  plantation  for  many  years,  and  became 
postmaster  of  Waldo  in  1839.  Major  Timothy  Chase,  one  of  the  first 
assessors  of  Waldo  Plantation,  was  an  early  settler  here  and  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  until  his  removal  to  Belfast  about  1826-30.  Joshua 
Thompson  was  here  in  1806,  Abial  Abbott  in  1809,  Joseph  Adams  in 
1810,  Wm.  Elwell,  Lewis  Ryan  and  Winthrop  Ellis  in  1813,  John 
Gooding  in  1817.  Luke  Barton  and  Wm.  Ranks  came  before  1817, 
Seth  Chatman  before  1819  and  John  Wentworth,  who  came  from 
Fryeburg,  and  Nathaniel  Gurney  were  early  settlers  also.  Joseph  Miller, 
Joseph  Cram,  Edmund  Clements  and  Alexander  Wilson  came  in  1820. 

Eben  Whitcomb  of  Hope  was  an  early  resident  here.  The 
Coombs  family  probably  settled  about  1811  or  1812.  Daniel  Vickery 
settled  here  probably  before  1814.  Addin  Daniel  came  from  Swanville 
before  1822.  Among  the  settlers  here  in  1821  or  1822  were  Elijah 
Decrow,  John  and  David  Sanborn,  Jesse  Coombs,  Barnabas  French, 
Wm.  Elwell,  Jr.,  and  Martin  Patterson;  in  1823,  Eph’m  Payson,  John 
Elwell,  Daniel  Shaw,  Jos.  Perkins,  Luke  Staples,  James  Gordon,  Sam¬ 
uel  Coombs,  Alex  Greenlaw,  Benj.  Poor,  Dearborn  Doe  and  David 
Bailey;  in  1827,  Benj.  Nickerson,  Hugh  Godding,  Hugh  Little,  Chas. 
Mitchell,  John  Walls  and  John  Brown.  Alonzo  Winslow  of  Harpswell, 
John  Coombs  of  Georgetown,  Ira  Whitcomb  of  Hope,  Robert  Bray  of 
Deer  Isle,  Manoah  Elis  and  Amos  McCorreson  were  also  early  settlers. 
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Bartlett  Briggs  and  Enoch  Wentworth  were  here  in  1824.  Thos.  Mc¬ 
Clure  was  an  early  resident  also. 

Plantation  officials  were  elected  at  a  schoolhouse  near  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Capt.  Josiah  Sanbon  in  1821.  Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  was 
moderator;  Nathaniel  Gurney,  clerk;  Timothy  Chase,  treasurer;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Gurney  and  Hall  Clements,  assessors;  David  Getchell,  con¬ 
stable  and  collector;  and  Hall  Clements  and  Timothy  Chase,  surveyors 
of  highways.  When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1845,  Jeremiah 
Evans  was  first  clerk  and  treasurer;  Abner  Littlefield,  John  Durham 
and  J.  D.  Wentworth  were  selectmen.  The  first  school  appropriation 
was  in  1822  for  about  $150. 

Flagstaff  Plantation,  1865 

This  plantation  occupied  the  southern  township  of  the  western 
range  in  Somerset  County  until  its  elimination  by  the  Central  Maine 
Power  Company  in  1949,  when  the  waters  of  Dead  River,  backed  up 
by  a  dam,  converted  the  area  into  a  lake. 

It  was  here  that  Benedict  Arnold  on  his  famous  march  to 
Quebec  in  1775  raised  the  continental  flag  (which  had  recently  been 
adopted)  from  a  tall  staff  beside  his  tent,  thus  giving  the  future  small 
town  of  Flagstaff  its  name. 

Bigelow  Mountain  bears  the  name  of  Major  Timothy  Bigelow, 
one  of  Arnold’s  officers  who  climbed  the  mountain  hoping  to  see  Que¬ 
bec.  The  Indian,  Natanis,  is  said  to  have  been  encamped  on  the  hill 
now  called  Jim  Eaton,  and  helped  to  guide  Arnold  to  Quebec. 

The  early  settlers  arrived  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thomas  Lang  and  Ira  Crocker  were  doubtless  the  first  to 
establish  their  homes  here.  They  were  looking  for  lumber  and,  finding 
the  place  suitable,  sent  in  their  agent,  Myles  Standish,  a  descendant 
of  Myles  Standish  of  Plymouth  of  1620.  Standish  brought  supplies  and 
built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  to  supply  boards  and  meal  for  the  coming 
settlers.  He  also  hired  carpenters,  Wm.  and  Bill  Gammon,  father  and 
son,  to  build  three  houses,  all  standing  in  1949. 

Mr.  Wm.  Butler  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  built  his  log 
house  on  the  lake  and  brought  his  family  from  Industry.  Among  the 
families  who  have  come  down  through  the  years  are  Viles,  Wings, 
Savages,  Hines,  and  Taylors. 

The  last  plantation  meeting  was  held  March  7,  1949;  the  first 
seems  to  have  been  held  108  years  earlier  in  1841.  The  plantation  was 
organized  in  1865. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Flagstaff  Clamor  in  the  Maine  State 
Library  for  much  of  this  information.  It  was  prepared  by  the  girls  of 
Flagstaff  High  and  their  teacher,  and  is  a  welcome  gift  to  Maine  his¬ 
torians. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Maine  Town  Names  Which  Compliment 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  Governors 

During  the  time  when  Maine  was  a  Province  and  District  of 
Massachusetts,  the  newly  arrived  settlers  from  Massachusetts  often 
honored  their  former  governor  by  christening  their  towns  with  his 
name.  At  least  seven  Maine  towns  bear  the  names  of  Massachusetts 
governors,  one  that  of  a  lieutenant  governor  and  still  another  the  name 
of  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  position. 

Bowdoinham,  1762 

The  settlement  of  Bowdoinham  which  lies  east  of  Bowdoin  in 
Sagadahoc  County,  although  begun  soon  after  the  building  of  Fort 
Richmond,  a  very  ancient  establishment  built  about  1719,  was  much 
retarded  by  the  wars  with  the  Indians  and  the  disputes  about  land 
titles.  This  area  was  originally  claimed  by  the  Plymouth  proprietors 
who,  upon  a  decision  of  the  Court,  conveyed  it  and  other  contiguous 
lands  to  William  Bowdoin  of  Boston,  for  whom  the  town  was  named. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1762  as  the  eighteenth  town  in  the  District.  Wil¬ 
liamson  says  that  it  bears  a  name  evidently  given  to  the  town  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  a  family  distinguished  for  its  wealth,  one  of  whose  members 
contributed  largely  toward  the  first  college  in  our  present  state. 

Thus  while  the  town  may  not  have  been  named  directly  for 
Governor  James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  it  compliments  the  name 
of  his  family. 

The  Indian  sachem,  Abagadusset,  had  his  residence  on  the 
point  which  now  perpetuates  his  name  in  the  town.  It  lies  between 
the  Abagadusset  River  and  the  Kennebec.  Alexander  Thwait  pur¬ 
chased  land  of  the  Indians  and  lived  at  that  place  before  1656.  He 
went  to  Bath  for  a  few  years,  but  returned  in  1665.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  first  Indian  War,  nine  families  living  on  the  north  shore 
of  Merrymeeting  Bay  were  destroyed  or  made  captive  by  the  Indians. 
Remains  of  orchards  planted  before  this  date  have  been  mentioned 
by  later  inhabitants.  A  settlement  was  made  a  little  south  of  Bluff 
Head  (Center  Point),  about  1720,  by  Thos.  McFadden  of  Georgetown 
who  brought  his  family  and  cattle;  but  the  Indians  raided  the  place 
and  destroyed  his  buildings  and  stock.  In  1802  it  was  permanently 
settled  by  Samuel  Center  and  since  that  time  his  name  has  become 
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fixed  to  that  point.  Reed’s  Point  was  originally  settled  by  Alexander 
Brown  in  1714  and  evidently  remained  so  for  only  a  short  time,  when 
Mr.  Abram  Whitmore  located  there,  kept  a  store  and  traded  with  the 
Indians,  who  never  disturbed  him.  He  lived  there  in  1800  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Somerset  Center  Point. 

The  early  settlers  found  the  west  side  of  the  bay  an  inviting 
locality  on  which  to  make  pleasant  homes.  Early  records  establish 
the  fact  that  Capt.  Gyles  and  Watkins  settled  on  Cathance  Neck  about 
1720,  but  during  the  Lovewell  War  in  1725  all  the  settlers  were  killed 
or  driven  out  by  the  Indians.  This  so  discouraged  immigration  that 
none  came  permanently  until  about  1735.  In  1720  Capt.  John  Gyles 
had  received  a  title  from  the  Pejepscot  proprietors  to  the  first  lot  of  land 
at  Pleasant  Point,  on  condition  that  he  would  build  a  suitable  dwelling 
within  three  years.  He  also  received  515  acres  of  land  on  Cathance 
Neck,  now  Bowdoinham.  This  condition  was  not  complied  with  and 
Gyles  transferred  to  land  in  Topsham. 

The  Indian  name  for  Merrymeeting  Bay  was  Quavocook, 
meaning  “the  duck  water  place.”  The  English  name  came  most  likely 
from  the  meeting  place  of  the  five  rivers. 

These  were  the  settlers  on  Cathance  Neck  or  Point:  Gowen 
Fulton,  Wm.  Patten,  Capt.  Jameson,  Samuel  Jameson,  Robert  Ful¬ 
ton  and  Capt.  Robert  Patten.  This  small  colony  was  settled  between 
1750  and  1755,  and  for  the  most  part  was  located  across  the  Neck. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Abagadusset  River,  the  land  was  gen¬ 
erally  taken  up  about  1749  or  1750  by  settlers  from  Old  York.  Some 
of  these  were  Elnathan  Raymond,  Nathaniel  Jellerson,  Robert  Sedg- 
ley,  Andrew  Tibbets,  James  Buker,  Joseph  Sedgeley,  Richard  Temple, 
George  Thomas  and  Zacheus  Beals.  Many  of  these  names  appear  on 
the  town  books  as  officials  of  the  town.  From  Old  York  also  came 
three  pioneers  by  the  name  of  Preble,  who  made  a  permanent  stay  in 
the  town.  Abraham,  the  first  settler,  was  town  clerk  and  many  times 
selectman,  a  leading  spirit  in  all  good  works.  Religious  worship  was 
held  in  his  house,  as  were  also  town  meetings  and  schools;  his  home 
was  near  Birch  Point  and  was  built  about  1725  or  1730.  Jonathan 
Preble  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  on  the  George  Center  estate. 
The  Western  house  was  built  in  1738  on  Abagadusset  Point.  Mr.  John 
Brown  came  in  possession  of  it  in  1812.  In  the  years  1738-39,  Samuel 
Adams  settled  in  Bowdoinham  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Abagadusset; 
he  was  in  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  from  1725  to  1730  was  the  earliest  date  of  the  first  permanent 
settlements  in  the  town:  Prebles,  Adams,  Sedgley,  Beals,  Hatch,  Get- 
chell  were  all  of  the  number  of  settlers. 

Captain  Francis  Whitmore  was  moderator  at  the  first  town 
meeting  in  1763;  Abraham  Preble,  Zacheus  Beals  and  Joshua  Beck- 
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ford  were  selectmen  and  assessors,  and  Agreen  Crabtree  was  con¬ 
stable  and  collector.  In  1765  the  town  voted  to  build  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship;  it  was  finished  by  1775,  except  for  the  pews.  It  was  located  on 
a  line  between  Richard  Temple’s  and  the  Hallowed  estate,  near  the 
Abagadusset  River  which  was  a  convenient  landing  place,  for  the 
worshipers  came  by  water,  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  building  was 
burned  during  the  same  year,  1775.  Services  were  held  in  private  houses 
until  1797,  when  the  town  again  voted  to  build  and  to  raise  $150  for 
a  new  church.  This  was  placed  by  a  committee  near  Hall’s  Corner, 
and  the  house  was  finally  built  by  private  subscription.  The  first  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Reverend  Benj.  Randall,  the  founder  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Denomination. 

The  first  dams  and  mills  were  on  the  Abagadusset,  and  there 
was  a  tide  mill  built  by  Elihu  Getchell  on  the  bay.  The  records  of 
1763  show  there  was  a  bridge  here  called  Whitman’s  bridge.  The  first 
grist  mill,  built  by  the  proprietor,  Hallowed,  at  the  mid  privilege  on  the 
west  branch,  was  there  at  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1762,  as  a 
saw  and  grist  mid.  A  carding  machine  was  built  by  Springer  and  Kid¬ 
der  in  1800.  The  steam  mid  at  the  village  was  built  in  1837  by  a 
stock  company.  In  1843  General  Joseph  Berry  bought  the  property 
and  carried  on  a  large  business  both  in  sawing  lumber  and  shipping  by 
coasters. 

Winthrop,  1771 

The  Kennebec  County  town  of  Winthrop  had  its  settlement 
effected  in  1760  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  at  the  site  of  the  present  village.  The  plantation  name  was  Pond- 
town,  for  its  many  lakes  and  ponds.  When  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1771,  it  included  the  present  town  of  Readfield.  It  was  named  Winth¬ 
rop  in  honor  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  the  first  colonial  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  In  1791  the  separation  of  the  two  parts 
was  effected,  the  north  parish  becoming  Readfield. 

A  hunter  named  Scott  was  the  first  recorded  visitor  in  the 
present  town  of  Winthrop;  he  built  a  cabin  beside  a  pond.  He  was  a 
trapper  and  he  found  beaver  by  the  streams  and  fish  in  the  ponds.  He 
was  the  first  squatter  and  made  improvements  that  in  1764  brought 
him  30  pounds  from  Timothy  Foster,  the  first  settler,  who  came  from 
Attleborough,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foster  brought  his  wife  and  ten 
children  in  1765  and  settled  on  Lot  8.  Squire  Bishop  took  a  grant  for  * 
Lot  17  and  Eben  Bly  for  Lot  No.  18  in  1766.  The  next  year  Mr.  Bishop 
brought  his  wife  and  six  children.  The  names  of  some  of  the  men  to 
whom  other  land  grants  were  issued  were:  John  Needham,  Samuel 
Needham,  Abraham  Wyman,  Nathan  Hall,  Timothy  Foster,  Jr.,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Stanley,  Amos  Boynton,  Peter  Hopkins,  and  Nathaniel  Floyd 
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in  1768;  other  early  settlers  were  Captain  Billy  Foster  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Jonathan  Whiting,  Joseph  Baker  and  Stephen  Jones.  Some 
of  the  men  who  signed  the  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
in  1770  were:  John  Chandler  who  came  from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
and  built  the  first  mills  on  the  water  power  between  the  two  ponds  in 
the  village;  Squire  Bishop,  the  second  settler  and  first,  innholder  from 
Reheboth,  Massachusetts;  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  fourth  settler,  from 
Dedham,  Massachusetts;  Stephen  Miller,  the  third  settler;  Moses 
Greeley  from  New  Hampshire;  Gideon  Lambert  and  Ichabod  Howe, 
both  of  whom  came  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1769;  Seth  Delano,  of 
French  origin,  and  Joseph  Stevens.  The  first  town  officers  were  John 
Chandler,  Timothy  Foster,  Robert  Waugh,  Jonathan  Whiting,  Stephen 
Pullen  and  Gideon  Lambert. 

Religious  observance  came  early;  three  weeks  after  incorpora¬ 
tion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  preaching  for  eight  Sab¬ 
baths.  Twenty  pounds  were  raised  by  tax,  and  meetings  were  held  at 
the  home  of  Squire  Bishop.  In  1776  Reverend  Jeremiah  Shaw  was 
called  to  the  pastorate,  which  he  declined.  No  regular  preacher  came 
until  1782.  In  1774  a  meeting  house  had  been  partly  built  by  the  town, 
but  never  finished;  in  1794  the  South  Meeting  House  in  what  is  now 
Winthrop  was  built.  The  Reverend  David  Thurston  was  ordained  in 
1807  and  served  for  forty-four  years.  This  church  instituted  a  Sunday 
School  in  1808,  the  first  in  Maine  and  probably  in  New  England.  Jesse 
Lee  preached  in  Winthrop,  probably  in  the  Fairbanks  neighborhood. 
Five  years  later  he  brought  the  great  Bishop  Asbury  to  town  with  him. 

Other  mills  were  built  following  those  already  mentioned:  saw, 
grist  and  cotton  mills.  One  of  the  curiosities  in  the  early  history  of 
Winthrop  was  the  canal  which,  in  1806,  Nathaniel  Perley,  a  lawyer 
from  Hallowed,  cut  from  the  north  pond;  it  crossed  the  street  just 
east  of  the  hotel  and  brought  water  to  the  grist  mill.  Benjamin  Dear¬ 
born  was  the  miller  until  the  cotton  mills  company  bought  the  canal 
property.  When  the  canal  was  filled  up,  shingle  machines  were  run 
here,  and  a  fulling  mill  was  built  in  1791.  There  was  also  a  blacksmith 
shop.  In  1809  a  capitalist  from  Boston  and  New  York  bought  the  water 
rights  and  incorporated  the  Winthrop  Woolen  and  Cotton  Manu¬ 
factory,  with  Amos  Barrett  as  Superintendent.  The  four-story,  brick  fac¬ 
tory  was  built  five  years  before  work  began,  but  continued  in  use  for 
twenty  years.  Winthrop  has  one  of  five  post  offices  established  in  1795. 

Bowdoin,  1788 

Situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Sagadahoc  County,  Bow¬ 
doin  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  some  years  previous  to  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  and  was  known  first  as  the  Plantation  of  West  Bow- 
doinham  and  then  Pottertown.  It  was  incorporated  in  1788,  when,  ac- 
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cording  to  Williamson,  it  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
families.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Governor  James  Bowdoin 
who  served  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1785-86.  Governor  Bow¬ 
doin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1745,  was  a  philosopher  and  statesman 
of  the  first  order.  He  was  a  Whig,  a  patriot  of  good  ability  and  great 
worth.  He  was  accused  unjustly  of  being  partial  to  the  merchants,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  in  humanity  and  justice  that  according  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  acts  of  confiscation  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  people  of  Bowdoin,  Maine,  were  chiefly  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  and  one  of  the  first  ministers  settled  there  was  Elder 
James  Potter.  The  Reverend  Nathaniel  Purinton  and  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Albert  Purinton,  were  highly  esteemed  citizens. 

Cushing ,  1789 

This  Knox  County  town  was  incorporated  in  1789  and  its  name 
honors  Thomas  Cushing,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from 
1783  to  1788,  a  friend  of  Hancock  and  Sumner,  and  the  founder  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  plantation  name  was 
St.  George;  and  the  present  town  of  that  name  was  included  in  Cush¬ 
ing  until  1803,  when  a  separation  was  made.  The  present  Cushing  is 
located  between  the  rivers  St.  George  and  Medumcook. 

The  first  settlers  on  this  tract  were  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  who  were  induced  to  settle  here  in  1733,  by  a 
proclamation  made  by  General  Waldo’s  son  and  published  in  Cork, 
Ireland.  Friendship  River  forms  the  dividing  line  for  two-thirds  of 
the  length  between  Cushing  and  Friendship.  Broad  Cove  and  Maple 
Juice  Cove  are  its  principal  harbors,  lying  on  the  eastern  side.  Directly 
south  of  the  mainland  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  passage  is  Gay’s 
Island  which  forms  a  part  of  the  town. 

In  the  year  1753  a  very  strong  stone  fortress  was  built  in  the 
town  and  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  provincial  troops  under  the 
command  of  Major  Burton.  In  1635  Mr.  Foxwell  who  had  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  the  St.  George  at  Squid,  or  Sawkhead,  Point  was  prob¬ 
ably  located  in  Cushing  at  or  near  Pleasant  Point.  In  1740  it  appears 
that  Waldo  had  located  one  or  more  settlers  on  the  western  bank  be¬ 
low  the  Narrows  in  Cushing  and  perhaps  also  on  Watson’s  Point. 
Moses  Robinson  resided  there,  but  later  moved  to  Warren.  In  1741 
Brigadier  Waldo  formed  another  settlement  called  the  Lower  Town 
and  gave  about  forty  lots  to  probably  less  than  thirty  settlers. 

During  the  Revolution,  Captain  Long  from  Martha’s  Vineyard 
was  a  resident  of  what  is  now  Cushing.  He  was  a  Tory,  and  a  daring, 
troublesome  adventurer.  Simon  McLellan  commanded  a  coastal  vessel 
to  Boston,  built  on  St.  George’s  waters.  The  town  was  first  represented 
in  the  General  Court  in  1789  by  Edward  Kelleran. 
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Sumner ,  1798 

An  Oxford  County  town,  Sumner  was  first  settled  in  1783  by 
Charles  Bisbee  of  Pembroke,  Massachusetts.  Settlement  was  made  in 
that  same  year  by  Increase  Robinson  and  Noah  Bosworth  in  the  south¬ 
east  part  of  the  town.  The  greater  number  of  the  first  settlers,  who 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers,  came  from  Plymouth  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  especially  from  Pembroke  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  Plympton  and  Middleborough.  The  town  at  first  was  one  with 
Hartford,  under  the  name  of  West  Butterfield,  a  name  which  honored 
the  proprietor  of  the  town.  When  East  (Hartford)  and  West  (Sum¬ 
ner)  Butterfield  were  separated  in  1798,  the  town  was  incorporated 
and  named  for  Increase  Sumner,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from 
1797  to  1799. 

Among  other  early  settlers  besides  the  two  mentioned  were 
Joseph  Robinson,  Simon  Barrett,  Keen,  Barney  Jackson  and  Oliver 
Cummings.  These  men  obtained  the  titles  to  their  land  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Oliver  Cummings  from  Dunstable,  Massachusetts,  struck  the 
first  axe-blow  near  the  center  of  the  present  town.  For  some  years  the 
settlers  were  obliged  to  carry  their  grist  upon  their  backs  ten  miles  to 
the  mills  in  Turner;  their  only  guidance  a  spotted  line  through  the 
woods.  The  first  grist  mill  and  the  first  saw  mill  in  the  town  were 
erected  by  Increase  Robinson  in  1783. 

As  early  as  January  1781  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General 
Court  by  Samuel  Butterfield  of  Dunstable  and  others  for  land  located 
north  of  what  is  now  Buckfield.  The  petition  was  not  granted.  This  is 
the  first  reference  to  Samuel  Butterfield,  from  whom  the  plantation 
took  its  name.  In  1785-86  surveys  were  made  and  in  1787  the  deed  to 
the  so-called  towmships  Nos.  6  and  7  was  given  to  Ebenezer  Bancroft 
of  Dunstable  and  his  associates,  as  proprietors.  Six  names  represent 
the  ownership  of  the  two  townships:  Bancroft,  Butterfield,  Cummings, 
French,  Merrill  and  Parkhurst.  Lots  were  laid  out  and  drawn  by  the 
proprietors  in  proportion  to  their  shares:  a  single  share  meant  about 
600  acres  of  land.  By  the  opening  of  the  year  1784  twenty-one  settlers 
had  taken  up  land  and  made  improvements  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
plantation.  Plantation  meetings  were  held  at  the  dwelling  of  Deacon 
Increase  Robinson  or  the  barn  of  Hezekiah  Stetson  or,  later,  in  the 
schoolhouses.  Settlers  poured  in  and  before  incorporation  there  were 
about  four  hundred  in  the  old  plantation,  of  which  nearly  one  half 
were  in  the  present  town  of  Sumner. 

Petitions  for  incorporation  from  both  East  and  West  Planta¬ 
tions  were  made  in  1793,  but  both  failed.  In  December,  West  Planta¬ 
tion  (Sumner)  prepared  another  petition  under  a  committee  headed 
by  John  Briggs,  for  the  Plantation  to  be  incorporated  as  New  Han- 
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cock  (Hancock  was  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts),  with  the  same 
result.  In  December,  1795,  a  third  petition  for  incorporation,  under 
the  name  of  Gilman,  was  presented,  but  action  was  postponed.  Then 
came  a  petition  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  plantations  in  1797, 
making  the  east  branch  of  Twenty-Mile  River  the  dividing  line,  and 
thus  evening  the  acreage  of  the  two  proposed  towns  and  placing  the 
mills  built  at  East  Sumner  in  1784  by  Deacon  Increase  Robinson  into 
West  town.  The  opposition  was  from  proprietors  whose  taxes  would 
be  increased.  The  townsmen  sent  the  petition  by  Deacon  Increase 
Robinson.  Both  towns  were  incorporated  as  Sumner  (West)  and 
Hartford  (East)  on  January  13,  1798. 

Increase  Sumner  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  this  time. 
He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1746,  graduated  from 
Harvard  at  sixteen,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
at  thirty,  a  Congressman  at  thirty-five,  a  supreme  judge  at  thirty-six 
and  a  governor  in  1797.  He  was  re-elected  both  in  1798  and  1799  and 
died  in  office  in  June,  1799. 

The  diary  of  a  missionary,  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin,  tells  of  his 
visit  to  Sumner,  Maine,  on  September  7,  1800: 

Preached  in  the  barn  of  Hezekiah  Stetson.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  large  and  not  very  much  divided,  consisting  of  people 
not  turned  with  the  traveling  doctrines  of  the  day  ....  Rode 
on  my  way  to  Hartford  after  supper  and  put  up  at  Deacon 
Robinson’s.  He  has  two  houses,  two  barns,  a  saw  and  grist  mill 
and  a  potash.  He  lives  well  and  treated  me  with  water  mellons 
having  white  seeds. 

Of  the  twenty  founders  of  Sumner,  sixteen  were  Revolutionary 
heroes.  There  was  no  post  office  in  town  until  one  was  set  up  in  1812 
at  Simon  Barrett’s,  and  he  was  postmaster.  Simon  Barrett,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1798.  The  early  settlers 
got  their  mail  from  New  Gloucester.  The  first  post  rider  in  these  parts 
was  Jacob  Howe.  He  rode  on  horseback  with  his  mail  from  Portland 
to  Waterford  once  each  week.  The  western  part  of  the  town  had  its 
first  settlers  about  1800,  and  in  1811  Wm.  Cobb  bought  the  lot  con¬ 
taining  the  mill  privilege  which  the  state  had  reserved.  He  probably 
built  the  mills  here  about  1812,  and  sold  them  to  Alpheus  Drake. 

Strong,  1801 

Strong,  in  Franklin  County,  was  incorporated  in  1801,  as  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  town  in  Maine.  It  was  settled  as  early 
as  1784  by  men  who  came  from  Nobleborough  or  its  vicinity.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Sandy  River  Middle  Township;  Avon  was  the  Upper 
and  Phillips,  the  Lower.  This  township  was  purchased  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  an  association  of  which  William  Read 
was  one.  He  acted  as  agent  of  the  group  in  the  purchase  and  surveyor 
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of  the  town,  for  which  reason  it  was  first  called  Readstown.  The  state 
reserved  one  lot  for  Pierpole,  the  Indian,  on  which  he  had  settled 
after  leaving  Farmington  Falls.  He  put  up  the  second  frame  house  in 
town  and  remained  there  until  1801,  when  he  went  to  Canada. 

The  present  name  of  the  town  was  given  in  honor  of  Caleb 
Strong,  who  served  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  from  1800  to  1807.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Strong,  Maine,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  signed  by  him  under  his 
administration. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  as  early  as  1784  by  Wm.  Read. 
He  was  followed  by  Edw.  Flint,  John  Day,  David  and  Joseph  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Jacob  Sawyer,  Wm.  Hiscock,  Benj.  Dodge,  Timothy  Morrow, 

Eliab  Eaton,  Peter  Patterson,  Robert  McLeery  and - Ellsworth,  all 

from  Nobleborough.  In  the  census  of  1790,  in  addition  to  these  names 
of  heads  of  families,  were  Michael  Withern,  Thos.  Bates,  Jacob  Saw¬ 
yer  and  Abel  Colbey.  The  first  frame  barn  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Read 
in  1786-87  and  his  house,  the  first  framed  one,  was  built  in  1791-92. 
Richard  Clark  and  Joseph  Kersey  settled  in  Strong  in  1792.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  as  well  as  those  located  higher  up  the  river  had 
to  go  to  Winthrop  to  mill  or  to  use  mortars  for  some  years. 

The  town  has  a  large  pond  in  the  eastern  extremity  at  the  out¬ 
let  of  which  a  saw  mill  and  clover  mill,  built  and  owned  by  Alexander 
Porter,  were  situated.  There  was  a  grist  mill  on  the  Sandy  River,  and 
on  the  northeast  branch,  grist,  saw,  fulling,  carding  mills,  a  starch 
factory,  tannery  and  various  kinds  of  machine  shops  were  located.  Just 
below  the  village  a  bridge  crosses  the  Sandy  River.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  a  meeting  house  and  another  in  the  easterly  section, 
mostly  built  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Methodists.  In  the  northeast 
section  there  is  a  Congregational  Meeting  House.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  Maine’s  Republican  Party  was  founded  in  this  town  on  August 
7,  1854,  with  temperance  and  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  two  specific 
planks  to  the  platform. 

Pownalj  1808 

This  Cumberland  County  town  was  the  northwest  part  of  Free¬ 
port  until  1808,  when  it  was  separated  from  the  parent  town  and 
named  Pownal  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas 
Pownall,  an  Englishman  by  birth  who  was  a  gifted  scholar,  philosopher 
and  author.  He  was  a  friend  of  James  Bowdoin,  Benj.  Franklin  and  the 
whole  cause  of  America,  an  able,  intelligent  and  likeable  person.  He 
served  as  governor  from  1757  to  1760  and  became  absorbed  in  co¬ 
lonial  defense.  To  him  the  key  to  continental  defense  was  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  extent  of  his  influence  with  the  members  of  the  legislature 
was  evidenced  by  their  respectful  addresses  and  by  a  compliment  which 
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the  majority  of  the  house  paid  him  by  offering  him  passage  to  England 
in  the  provincial  frigate  (he  declined  and  took  passage  in  a  private 
ship) .  When  he  embarked  both  houses  attended  him  in  a  body  to  his 
barge  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  colonies. 

Before  1789,  the  southern  part  of  Pownal  was  a  portion  of 
ancient  North  Yarmouth.  The  northern  part,  comprising  thirteen 
squadrons  of  450  acres  each,  was  part  of  a  gore  extending  across  the 
northeast  end  of  North  Yarmouth  and  was  annexed  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Ammi  Cutter  in  1734.  The  southern  part  was  surveyed  by 
Phineas  Jones  and  drawn  in  1733.  Much  of  the  history  of  Old  North 
Yarmouth  is  antecedent  to  the  history  of  Pownal. 

After  the  first  settlement  was  made,  people  began  to  locate 
around  the  end  of  the  road  opened  from  Yarmouth  by  way  of  Walnut 
Hill.  Jacob  Parsons  came  in  1756;  Nathaniel  True  and  Jonathan  Bar¬ 
bour,  Job  Allen,  Asa  York,  Levi  Knight,  Simeon  Jones  and  John  Dam, 
Jacob  Bemis,  Esq.,  Josiah  Walker,  Caleb  Richardson,  Eleazer  Lake, 
Isaac  Small,  Isaac  Libbey,  Jonathan  Newbegin,  Capt.  Wm.  Black- 
stone,  Wm.  Sawyer,  Melzar  Turner,  Thos.  Noyes,  Thos.  and  Wm. 
Cotton,  Josiah  Walker  and  Robert  Royal  were  other  early  settlers. 

The  first  local  officials  were  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Walter  Gen- 
dell,  John  Royall,  and  John  York:  trustees  and  committee  men  of 
1785.  The  first  inhabitants  were  descendants  of  the  settlers  along  the 
coast  who  were  prevented  many  years  by  the  Indians  from  going 
farther  inland.  Settlement  began  shortly  after  1780.  Jonathan  True 
located  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  a  mile  from  the  Freeport  line. 
Lieutenant  Peter  W.  Brown  located  in  the  north;  and  Wm.  Lawrence, 
John  York,  Lebbeus  Tuttle  and  Jeremiah  Knight  were  settled  pre¬ 
vious  to  1785.  Mr.  Tuttle  lived  under  the  ledge  near  Bradbury  Moun¬ 
tain  while  he  was  clearing;  his  shelter  was  a  “lean-to”  made  by  stand¬ 
ing  slabs  against  the  cliff.  John  Sturdivant  and  John  Sawyer  were 
living  on  Lot  13  in  the  north  corner  in  1789. 

Thos.  Haskell  erected  his  mill  in  1796,  and  the  settlement  of 
Little  Yarmouth,  approachable  from  the  south  over  a  corduroy  road 
a  mile  in  length,  became  known  to  the  outside  world.  A  schoolhouse 
was  erected  near  the  grist  mill;  and  in  1798  the  inhabitants  presented 
their  claim  to  the  parish  at  the  annual  meeting  and  were  allowed  the 
services  of  the  parish  minister  once  in  three  months.  The  schoolhouse 
here  was  for  many  years  the  town  house  and  became  the  center  of  all 
general  gatherings  until  the  erection  of  the  church.  Here  each  soldier 
on  training  day  received  his  pound  of  powder,  ready-made  into  car¬ 
tridges,  and  here  the  poor  were  indentured  to  the  more  fortunate, 
through  bidding  on  the  open  market. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Johnson,  a  Congregational  minister,  first  set¬ 
tled  pastor  of  Freeport,  was  sent  to  preach  four  Sabbaths  at  Bradbury 
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Mountain,  as  part  of  his  ministerial  duties  in  1798  and  1799.  In  1807 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  engage  a  minister;  and  in  1808,  at  the 
town  election,  it  was  voted  to  call  the  Reverend  Samuel  Sewell  at  a 
salary  of  $300.  A  church  was  organized  at  the  house  of  Thos.  Haskell 
in  1811.  A  large  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1809  at  Pownal 
Center,  of  which  the  Rev.  Perez  Chapin  became  the  first  settled  pastor 
in  1811  and  remained  until  his  death  in  1839.  The  Society  of  Friends 
erected  a  small  meeting  house  about  1800  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  the  dwelling  of  Simeon  Estes,  two  miles  east  of  Pownal 
Center.  This  road  was  known  as  the  Quaker  road  before  that  date. 
Among  the  members  of  this  society  were  Simeon  and  Elisha  Estes  and 
the  Austin,  Pote  and  Goddard  families.  After  1850,  the  society  ceased 
to  be  an  organization  in  the  town. 

Robbinston,  1811 

Robbinston  became  a  town  in  1811,  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-third  in  Maine.  It  was  granted  by  the  state  on  October  21,  1786, 
to  Edward  H.  Robbins  (1758-1829)  and  Nathaniel  J.  Robbins  of 
Milton,  Massachusetts.  From  these  proprietors  the  town  took  its  name. 
Two  families  had  located  at  this  place  prior  to  the  grant.  A  post  office 
was  established  in  1796,  and  the  first  mail  came  through  in  September 
of  that  year. 

Edward  H.  Robbins,  Harvard,  1775,  was  a  lawyer  of  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  (1793-1802)  and  later 
lieutenant  governor  (1802-1806).  He  had  Jonathan  Eddy  pick  him 
out  a  township,  then  No.  4,  which  he  bought  in  1786.  He  took  great 
pride  in  advancing  his  settlement  and  visited  it  many  times.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  extensive  information  and  something  of  an  antiquarian. 

Jacob  Boyden  probably  lived  in  No.  4  when  Robbins  bought 
the  township.  The  proprietor’s  method  of  reaching  his  township  was 
by  coaster.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  settlers.  In  1790  these  men 
and  their  families  were  in  the  township:  Jacob  Boyden  (no  family), 
Wm.  Bugby,  Widow  Fausett,  John  Johnson,  Job  Johnson,  John  Brewer, 
Samuel  Jones,  Samuel  Leshure,  Donald  McDonald,  Joseph  Porter, 
Daniel  Somes,  Thos.  Vose  and  Edmund  Ross.  Samuel  Jones  was  an 
excellent  and  useful  citizen,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church. 
Joseph  Porter  was  in  the  employ  of  Robbins.  In  speaking  of  their 
religious  life,  Vose  says:  “Meetings  were  held  in  each  others  houses, 
until  a  large  log  schoolhouse  was  built  which  answered  for  school  and 
meeting  house.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bugbee  continued  to  read  for  us 
for  some  years.  They  used  to  read  Doddridge,  Baxter,  and  White- 
field’s  sermons  and  there  were  always  more  or  less  who  could  sing 
and  we  had  good  prayers.”  Lieutenant  Governor  Robbins  sent  each  of 
the  readers  a  suit  of  black  broadcloth  and  a  military  hat,  so  that  on 
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Sunday  they  might  appear  in  becoming  ministerial  garments.  Edward 
Robbins  studied  law  with  Oakes  Angier  of  Bridgewater.  He  was  a 
Representative  from  Milton  for  fourteen  years,  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  with  respect  to  land  in  Maine,  and  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Norfolk  County,  1814-1829. 

Deacon  Peter  Vose,  grandson  of  Thos.  Vose,  was  later  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Dennysville  for  fifty  years,  where  he  left  an  unspotted  and  re¬ 
markable  record.  Concerning  the  wooden  columns  in  the  State  House 
at  Boston  he  wrote:  “My  grandfather,  Thomas  Vose  of  Robbinston, 
cut  and  furnished  trees  from  which  the  columns  which  ornament  the 
front  of  the  second  story  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  as  well  as 
those  which  support  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  in  the  same,  were  made.” 
The  trees  grew  near  West  Maguerrawock  Lake  within  the  limits  of 
Township  No.  5,  now  in  the  City  of  Calais.  They  were  furnished  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  Robbins. 

Boyden  Lake  extends  into  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town 
and  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  first  settler.  Shipbuilding  was  formerly 
carried  on  here  when  the  ports  of  Europe  furnished  ready  markets  for 
the  product.  The  proprietors  soon  erected  storehouses  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  and  settlers  came  rapidly.  The  committee  appointed  to  present 
the  petition  for  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1810  were  John  Brewer, 
Thos.  Vose,  John  Balkham,  Abadiah  Allen,  Abel  Brooks,  Job  Johnson 
and  Thaddeus  Sibley.  The  meeting  house  was  built  in  1817.  In  1818 
the  Reverend  Daniel  Lovejoy  was  settled  by  the  Congregationalists. 

Brooks ,  1816 

This  town  in  Waldo  County  was  settled  in  1798  by  Joseph  Rob¬ 
erts  from  Buckfield  who  built  the  first  mills.  By  1801  his  two  brothers, 
John  and  Jonathan,  had  joined  him.  Not  long  afterward  Benjamin 
Cilley  with  his  sons,  Benjamin,  Peter  and  Simon,  also  of  Buckfield, 
took  up  residence  near  by.  Phineas  Ashman,  the  first  lawyer,  first  post¬ 
master  and  chairman  was  a  native  of  Blanford,  Massachusetts,  and 
came  to  Belfast  as  agent  of  Israel  Thorndike,  David  Sears  and  Wm. 
Prescott.  He  was  active  in  Belfast  social  and  civic  life,  and  opened  a 
law  office  in  Washington  Plantation  (now  Brooks)  in  1813.  His  home 
was  a  discussion  center  for  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  One  of  his 
guests  was  Daniel  Webster.  Jacob  Roberts  was  the  first  physician. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1798  notices  were  posted  through¬ 
out  the  District  of  Maine  that  settlers  were  wanted  in  that  section  of 
Hancock  County,  now  Waldo  County.  The  territory  now  occupied  by 
Brooks  was  originally  the  property  of  General  Henry  Knox  who  mort¬ 
gaged  it  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  and  Colonel  Henry  Jackson. 
This  mortgage  was  assigned  by  them  to  Thorndike,  Prescott  and  Sears. 
Revolutionary  soldiers. 
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Joseph  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  moved  here  in  1799,  selected  a  spot 
a  mile  north  of  the  village  and  cleared  the  land  for  the  first  home.  The 
proprietors,  who  wished  to  secure  the  improvements  made  by  him, 
gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land  about  a  mile  west  of  his  farm  in  return 
for  his  first  settlement.  Here  Joseph  and  his  boys  cleared  up  a  second 
farm  and  in  a  few  years  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  Joseph  Roberts,  Jr., 
was  a  natural  mechanic  and  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  ware.  He 
taught  his  boys  the  wood-turning  trade  and  the  girls  were  taught 
spinning  and  weaving.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  had  served 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  other  places.  He  had  settled  at  Buckfield  after 
the  war,  before  coming  to  Brooks.  According  to  the  census  of  1790, 
Joseph  Roberts,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Roberts,  Jr.,  John  Roberts,  Wm.  Doble, 
James  Jordan,  Peter  and  Wm.  Cilley,  Webb  Clarey,  Calvin  Fogg,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cilley,  Fobes,  Leathers  and  Jenkins  were  residents  of  Buckfield 
at  that  time.  Shadrack  Hall  has  been  reported  as  the  second  resident 
in  Brooks;  he  came  in  1802. 

In  1804  Robert  Huston  of  Belfast,  in  a  statement  to  General 
Knox  in  reference  to  the  settlers  in  the  plantation  of  Washington,  re¬ 
ported  as  wanting  a  new  agreement:  Joseph  Roberts,  Jr.,  the  widow 
of  Jonathan  Roberts,  Jr.,  John  Roberts,  John  Young,  Wm.  Doble, 
Shadrack  Hall,  Wm.  Kimball  (reported  as  being  absent),  Nathaniel 
Emerson,  who  would  pay  half  of  the  rental  due  and  wished  a  new 
agreement,  and  James  Jordan,  who  appeared  to  be  indifferent  about 
the  holding  of  lands.  This  report  shows  that  in  1804  there  were  only 
nine  heads  of  families  in  Brooks.  From  this  date,  newcomers  who  were 
for  the  most  part  related  to  the  early  settlers  began  to  locate  in  the 
town.  They  came  from  Windham,  Gorham,  Kittery  Point,  Standish, 
Green,  Sanford  and  Buckfield,  Maine.  Captain  Sawyer  came  from 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1805.  Joseph  Davis  came  from  Standish 
in  the  winter  of  1810.  His  son,  Allen  Davis,  was  a  man  of  broad  liberal 
views  and  was  often  honored  for  his  ability  and  integrity  by  being 
given  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

In  1813  Brooks  was  known  as  Washington  Plantation,  named 
in  honor  of  General  George  Washington.  The  petition  of  Phineas  Ash¬ 
man  and  forty-seven  others  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
dated  April  7,  1816.  In  the  same  year  the  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  Governor  John  Brooks  of  Massachusetts  who  had  just  succeeded 
Governor  Strong  at  the  May  election.  Governor  Brooks  was  a  man  of 
unassuming  manner  and  great  political  integrity,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  He  continued  to  be  elected  as 
governor  from  year  to  year  until  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1820. 

Marsh  River  rises  in  Knox  and  flows  into  Frankfort  marsh.  On 
the  upper  falls  in  the  village  of  Brooks,  A.  J.  Brooks  built  and  operated 
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the  first  saw  mill.  At  the  bridge  in  the  village  is  the  oldest  grist  mill|^ 
power  and  a  few  rods  below  that  is  another  mill  privilege.  About  two 
miles  away  is  South  Brooks,  the  original  village.  John  P.  Cilley,  one 
of  Brooks’  old  and  well-known  citizens,  moved  there  from  Turner  in 
1821.  Other  mills  were  built  on  Marsh,  Sawyer  and  Ellis  streams. 
Grist  mills,  and  mills  manufacturing  wood  products  of  various  kinds 
were  later  erected. 

The  first  frame  house  in  Brooks  was  built  by  Joseph  Roberts, 
Jr.,  who  also  had  the  first  cook-stove.  The  first  settlers  of  Brooks  were 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  first  church  building  was 
probably  the  Friends  Church  in  1822;  the  Congregational  Church  was 
erected  in  1832. 

Dexter ,  1816 

One  town  in  Maine,  Dexter,  bears  the  name  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  gubernatorial  candidate  of  Massachusetts,  that  of  the  Honorable 
Samuel  Dexter  who  in  1816  was  the  democratic  nominee,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  John  Brooks.  Dexter  was  greatly  interested  in  the  town 
which  had  so  complimented  him  by  adopting  his  name  upon  its  in¬ 
corporation. 

The  township  of  Dexter  was  surveyed  in  1772,  but  remained 
unsettled  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  the  year  1799  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  wishing  to  encourage  immigration  to  the  plantation,  not  only  of¬ 
fered  liberal  inducements  in  land  to  settlers,  but  also  sent  Samuel 
Elkins,  a  millwright  from  Cornville,  to  look  up  a  site  and  build  mills. 
He  selected  a  location  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wassookeag,  later  known 
as  Silver’s  Mills,  and  started  operations.  But  little  more  was  done  that 
first  year,  before  he  left,  than  to  clear  away  the  underwood,  fell  and 
hew  timber  and  build  a  camp  of  hemlock  bark.  That  same  summer 
Ebeneezer  Small  came  and  began  work  on  a  small  clearing  where 
he  planted  a  crop.  He  built,  just  north  of  Stone  Mill,  a  house  of  un¬ 
hewn  logs,  filled  the  interstices  with  clay  and  added  a  covering  of 
hemlock  bark.  He  also  built  a  hovel  of  poles  inclined  and  secured  at 
the  top  with  elm  and  wicker  bark.  In  these  humble  structures  he  laid 
up  the  first  crop  raised  in  Dexter.  Small  had  moved  from  Alton,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Athens  in  1799  and  in  the  following  year  had  arrived  at 
the  present  Dexter.  In  the  spring  of  1801  he  brought  his  wife  in  on  a 
hand-sled  from  Harmony. 

John  Tucker  came  in  1800.  In  1801  good  progress  was  made 
on  the  mills.  Mr.  Tucker  built  a  small  house  and  the  following  year 
moved  in.  His  was  the  second  family  in  town.  Samuel  Elkins,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  failing  health,  did  not  return  to  Dexter,  but  his  brother,  John 
Elkins,  came  and  completed  a  saw  and  grist  mill  in  one  building,  on 
the  site  of  the  late  saw  mill.  The  mill  irons  had  to  be  transported  from 
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Garland  to  No.  4  (Dexter)  on  horseback,  since  there  was  no  road.  A 
man  supported  each  end  of  the  iron  while  a  third  led  the  horse.  Mill 
stones  were  manufactured  of  native  granite.  Jonathan  Snow  soon 
bought  the  mill  and  built  the  first  frame  house.  In  1803  Seba  French 
of  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  came.  During  the  summer  Cornelius 
Coolidge,  Charles  and  Stephen  Fletcher,  and  Simeon,  Theophilus  and 
John  Morgan  moved  into  the  town  from  Hallowed.  During  the  years 
1803-05,  Samuel  Copeland,  Simeon  and  John  Stafford,  Hugh  Max¬ 
well  and  the  Shepleys  and  Smiths  moved  from  Washington,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Elkinston,  as  the  plantation  was  then  called. 

About  1807  immigration  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  a 
road  was  laid  out  from  Garland  and  a  schoolhouse  was  built  which 
did  duty  for  fifteen  years  as  town  house,  church  and  schoolhouse. 

In  1820  Jeremiah  and  Amos  Abbot  came  from  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  bought  the  carding  and  saw  mills,  as  well  as  the  upper 
mill  privilege.  They  were  the  original  members  of  Amos  Abbot  and 
Company,  one  of  the  oldest  firms  which  has  carried  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  woolen  goods  in  the  state. 

Other  settlers  came  to  Dexter  in  the  twenties  and  thirties: 
Joseph  M.  Hazeltine  arrived  from  Portland,  New  Hampshire,  in  1820. 
Wm.  Eaton,  born  in  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  emigrated  to  Dexter  in 
1824.  Nathaniel  Dustin,  born  in  Vermont,  who  had  lived  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  in  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  factory  for  two  years,  settled  in  Dexter  in  1836.  He  was  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  heroic  Hannah  Dustin.  He  worked  for  a  short  time  in 
the  factories  here  as  a  finisher,  sorter,  etc.,  and  then  went  into  trade, 
and  also  farmed.  He  served  in  many  civic  positions. 

Milton  Abbot,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  woolen  mill,  was  a  son 
of  Pascal  Abbot,  who  was  from  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
formerly  a  manufacturer  of  woolens.  Milton  came  here  in  1847  and 
became  interested  with  his  three  brothers,  Jeremiah,  Amos  and  Joshua, 
in  the  mill.  Henry  L.  Wood  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1832, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  woolen  business  in  Massachusetts  and  con¬ 
tinued  that  occupation  in  Dexter.  His  father,  James  Wood,  was  also 
a  woolen  manufacturer.  Meanwhile,  in  1824,  John  Bates  had  opened 
a  tavern  at  his  house,  the  first  tavern  in  the  village  proper.  This  was 
kept  open  to  the  public  until  1830,  when  a  three-story  hotel  was  erected 
by  Stevens  Davis  and  others. 

In  1824  a  floating  bridge  was  built  across  the  narrows  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pond,  now  known  as  Wassookeag  Lake.  Before  that  a  ferry  was 
tended.  The  floating  bridge  lasted  until  1860. 

In  1828  Lysander  Cutler  came  from  Royalston,  Massachusetts, 
and  became  a  partner  in  Amos  Abbot  and  Company,  and  in  1835, 
with  Jonathan  Farrar,  started  a  woolen  mill  below  the  grist  mill.  This 
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burned,  but  another  was  erected  in  1845.  Other  mills  were  built,  but 
all  were  united  in  1855.  The  Dexter  Woolen  Mills,  still  the  Amos 
Abbot  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  have  had  various  changes, 
but  as  a  corporation  have  increased  and  prospered. 

Brooksville ,  1817 

During  this  same  decade  Brooksville,  in  Hancock  County,  was 
formed  from  parts  of  Castine,  Penobscot  and  Sedgwick.  It  took  from 
Sedgwick  an  eighth,  and  from  Castine  and  Penobscot,  each,  a  fifth  of 
their  taxable  property.  It  was  incorporated  in  1817  and  named  in 
honor  of  Governor  John  Brooks  of  Massachusetts,  who  held  office 
from  1816  to  1820. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  of  Brooksville  is  largely  included 
in  that  of  Castine  and  Penobscot.  James  Rosier  was  an  “English 
Gentleman”  who  accompanied  Captain  George  Weymouth  to  this 
country  in  1605  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  which  was  printed 
in  London.  Rosier’s  name  is  perpetuated  by  Cape  Rosier,  the  head¬ 
land  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Brooksville  in  Eastern  Penobscot  Bay. 
The  suggestion  is  made,  however,  in  the  Wayfarer’s  Notes  that  Cape 
Rosier  was  not  named  for  the  old  navigator,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Rosier  went  as  far  east  as  Penobscot  Bay.  An  old  fisherman  says 
that  Cape  Rosier  was  named  for  its  abundance  of  roses. 

Upon  Henry’s  Point,  near  Oliver  Bakeman’s,  the  British  erected 
six  gun  batteries  in  1779. 

The  first  settlers  were  John,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Wasson  and 
David  Hawes,  Revolutionary  soldiers.  They  found  three  squatters  al¬ 
ready  in  possession :  a  Mr.  Roax,  Eben  Leland  and  Arch  Haney.  About 
1780  Wm.  Roax  and  Elisha  Blake  settled  upon  the  cape.  The  first 
white  child  born  within  the  present  town  limits  was  Mary  Grindle. 
Of  the  Wassons,  Thomas  was  a  fifer  and  served  three  years  in  the  15th 
Massachusetts  Regiment;  John,  also  a  musician,  served  three  years  in 
Colonel  Bradford’s  Regiment,  while  Samuel  was  a  drummer.  John 
Bakeman,  Sr.,  was  first  at  the  Neck  and  also  at  Cape  Rosier,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  erected  mills.  Samuel  Marble  came  in  1769;  John  Con¬ 
don  was  at  Buck’s  Harbor  prior  to  1780,  while  Jonathan  Holbrook, 
or  his  son  Prince,  built  mills  at  Goose’s  Falls  —  probably  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Others  among  the  petitioners  to  the  town  of  Pen¬ 
obscot,  later  citizens  of  Brooksville,  were  Elisha  Hopkins,  Noah  Nor¬ 
ton,  Thomas  Kench,  Ben  Howard,  John  Bakeman,  Jr.,  John  Condon, 
Edward  Howard,  Malachi  Orcutt,  Jacob  Orcutt  and  John  Redman. 

Early  saw  mills  have  already  been  noted  and  lumber  manu¬ 
facturing  of  various  kinds  has  continued  since  the  early  days.  Other 
industries  have  included  quarrying,  coasting,  fishing,  and  woolen  cloth 
and  yarn  factories. 
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A  resume  of  the  life  of  John  Brooks  for  whom  the  town  was 
named  offers  many  interesting  facts.  He  was  the  ninth  governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  soldier,  born  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  May 
3,  1752,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  was  educated  in  a  country  school  and 
indentured  as  a  medical  apprentice  to  Dr.  Simon  Tufts.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  the  drilling  and  marching  of  British  soldiers  on  his 
visits  to  Boston.  He  located  at  Reading  as  a  physician  and  received 
his  commission  as  major  in  the  army  soon  after  the  battle  of  Concord 
and  Lexington.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
8th  Massachusetts  Regiment.  At  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  he  stormed 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  of  German  troops.  In  Colonel  Trum¬ 
bull’s  picture  of  the  “Surrender  of  Burgoyne,”  Colonel  Brooks  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  prominent  position.  He  was  at  Valley  Forge,  where  Baron 
Steuben  was  introducing  his  new  system  of  military  tactics,  and  Colonel 
Brooks  was  ordered  by  Washington  to  help  bring  it  into  general  use. 
Later,  after  the  troops  had  encamped  on  the  Hudson,  he  was  employed 
by  Steuben  to  further  assist  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  system. 
Brooks  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Washington.  He  held  many  impor¬ 
tant  political  positions  after  the  war.  He  toured  Maine  in  1818  and 
died  in  1825. 

Hancock ,  1828 

The  town  of  Hancock  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Han¬ 
cock  County.  It  was  settled  by  pioneers  in  1764  and  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1828,  formed  from  parts  of  Sullivan,  Trenton  and  No.  8.  It 
was  christened  Hancock  in  honor  of  Governor  John  Hancock,  who 
served  from  October  25,  1780,  to  February,  1785,  and  from  1787  to 
October,  1793,  the  date  of  his  death.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  the  town  took  its  name  from  the  county,  which  had 
been  named  to  compliment  the  governor,  when  it  was  incorporated 
in  1789. 

The  early  post  office  in  this  area,  before  Hancock  became  a 
town,  was  called  Sweetland. 

The  town  lies  between  Taunton  Bay  on  the  east  and  Skilling 
Bay  on  the  west.  Two  of  its  streams,  Kilkenny  and  Egypt,  have  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  turn  mills.  The  villages  are  Hancock  and  North  and 
South  Hancock.  There  have  been  mills  for  manufacturing  staves, 
shingles  and  long  lumber,  and  one  producing  staves  and  short  lumber 
Other  manufactures  have  been  boots,  shoes,  wagons  and  sleighs.  In 
the  earlier  days  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  the  Neck,  were 
largely  engaged  in  Grand  Bank  fishing.  The  pioneer  settlers  were 
Oliver  Wooster,  Agreen  Crabtree,  Thomas  McFarland,  Thomas  Rog¬ 
ers  and  Joseph  Googins.  In  1766-68,  came  Philip  Hodgkins,  Reuben 
Abbot,  Thomas  Moon  and  Richard  Clark. 
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Seven  towns  in  Maine  are  named  after  Maine  governors.  Half 
of  these  towns  lie  in  Aroostook  County. 

King  field,  1816 

The  town  of  Kingfield,  in  Franklin  County,  was  formerly  Plan¬ 
tation  No.  3,  Range  1  of  the  Bingham  Purchase  and  was  surveyed  by 
Solomon  Adams  in  1808.  Settlements  had  begun  a  year  or  two  earlier, 
about  1806;  the  pioneer  being  a  Mr.  Blanchard  from  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts.  Then  came  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Gilbert  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  Eben  Pillsbury,  Solomon  Stanley,  Joseph  Longley,  Benjamin  Fos¬ 
ter,  William  Trask,  Charles  Pike  and  others. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1816  and  named  in  honor  of 
William  King,  Maine’s  first  Governor,  who  was  a  large  proprietor 
and  a  temporary  resident  of  the  place.  The  name  King’s  Field,  as  it 
was  first  written,  was  chosen  by  his  wife. 

Kingfield  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Franklin  County.  Carrabasset  River  runs  southward  through  the  town 
and  is  joined  in  the  southern  part  by  the  south  branch  coming  from 
the  west.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  very  mountainous  and  af¬ 
fords  much  fine  scenery.  The  principal  peaks  in  the  town  belong  to  the 
group  of  Mount  Abraham  which  stands  in  an  adjoining  township. 
Kingfield,  with  its  cement  bridges,  wide  streets  and  modern  stores 
and  offices,  is  a  distinct  surprise  in  this  great  woods  area.  It  is  located 
on  a  narrow  intervale  in  a  valley  of  the  Carrabasset,  which  is  very 
rapid  at  this  point. 

In  1807  William  King  and  some  associates  purchased  three 
townships  which  now  comprise  Kingfield,  Concord,  and  Lexington 
Plantation.  Among  the  surveying  party  the  preceding  year  was  Solo¬ 
mon  Stanley  of  Winthrop  who  brought  his  family  here  in  1807  and 
was  the  first  settler  after,  the  purchase.  He  built  the  first  dam  on  the 
Carrabasset  River,  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill  and  a  dye  house.  These 
were  later  acquired  by  Governor  King,  who  added  a  clover  mill,  a 
carding  mill,  a  potash  mill,  a  flour  mill  and  a  tannery.  In  1821  Gov¬ 
ernor  King  erected  a  colonial  mansion  which  is  one  of  the  few  historic 
buildings  remaining  in  Kingfield. 

A  boulder  opposite  the  Universalist  Church  marks  the  grounds 
of  the  former  residence  of  Governor  King.  In  the  town  of  Scarborough 
there  is  a  marker  indicating  the  site  of  his  birthplace. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  inscription  on  the  boulder  in 
Kingfield : 

Wm.  King,  Maine’s  First  Governor,  Founded  the  Town 
of  Kingfield,  Erected  Dwelling  on  This  Lot  in  1821,  was 
Grand  Master  Mason  in  State.  He  was  Merchant,  Mill  Owner 
and  Ship  Builder.  Established  First  Cotton  Mill  in  Maine. 
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President  of  the  Convention  that  Framed  the  Constitution  of 
Maine;  Colonel  in  War  of  1812;  Governor  of  Maine,  1820-21; 
Commissioner  to  France,  1821;  Author  of  Toleration  and  Bet¬ 
terment  Acts;  Trustee  of  Bowdoin  and  Colby  Colleges,  26  and 
27  years  respectively;  Born  in  Scarboro,  Feb.  9,  1768;  Died  at 
Bath,  June  17,  1852. 

The  state  has  erected  an  imposing  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  town  of  Bath,  and  one  approach  to  the  new  bridge  across  the 
Kennebec  is  on  the  site  of  the  former  King  mansion.  He  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  merchant  and  lumberman  and  a  man  of  great  force  and  natural 
ability.  Some  early  services  to  the  state  were:  1790-1800,  town  officer 
and  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Topsham;  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Bath,  1804-05-06;  Senator,  1807. 

The  old  chain  suspension  bridge  which  was  built  across  the 
Carrabasset  River  in  1853  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  on 
this  continent :  the  massive  iron  chains  that  supported  this  bridge  were 
ordered  direct  from  England  and  brought  to  Hallowed  by  boat.  It  is 
said  that  it  required  all  the  horses  and  oxen  in  this  section  to  convey 
them  from  that  point  to  Kingfield.  It  was  replaced  in  1916  by  an  at¬ 
tractive  modern  bridge. 


Lincoln,  1829 

Lincoln  lies  in  the  middle  of  Penobscot  County,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Penobscot  River.  About  the  year  1825  a  group  of  people  be¬ 
came  residents  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Lincoln.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  some  settlers  earlier  than  these.  Not  far  from  the  above 
date,  that  portion  of  the  territory  not  already  sold  to  settlers  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Governor  Enoch  Lincoln.  Those  who  located  on  the  Lincoln 
Purchase  were  mostly  from  Oxford  County,  while  those  in  other  parts 
came  from  New  Hampshire.  The  town  received  its  name  from  Gover¬ 
nor  Lincoln  of  Paris  who  was  elected  in  1827.  The  town  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1829. 

Jeremy  Nelson,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  contributed 
in  1873  the  following  to  the  Bangor  Historical  Magazine : 

Aaron  Woodbury  was  the  first  pioneer,  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settler  in  1822  from  Orrington.  He  settled  on  the  upper¬ 
most  lot  next  to  Winn,  where  he  built  a  large  log  house,  which 
he  later  tore  down  and  erected  a  frame  house  which  Michael 
Foley  lived  in.  In  1823,  Mr.  Benjamin  Chesley  moved  here 
from  Paris  with  his  family,  he  was  selectman  in  1829,  the  year 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  From  Paris,  also  came  Hum¬ 
phrey  Merrill  with  his  family  in  1824-5,  and  Deacon  Stephen 
Chase  moved  here  from  Woodstock,  Maine  with  a  family  of 
boys  in  1825.  He  did  much  good  in  the  settlement  preaching 
and  attending  funerals.  Again  from  Paris,  came  John  Car- 
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penter  in  1823  and  Alfred  Gates  in  1824.  The  township  No. 

3  was  sold  at  auction  in  1823  by  Massachusetts  to  Simeon 
Cummings  of  Paris,  he  took  in  six  partners  to  the  purchase: 
Enoch  Lincoln,  Cyrus  Hamlin  (Hannibal’s  father),  James 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Jacob  Jackson,  Moses  Hammond  and  Caleb  Cush¬ 
man  whose  names  are  all  on  the  deeds  given  to  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  Lincoln.  Dr.  Hamlin,  Enoch  Lincoln  and  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Holmes  were  all  in  Lincoln  exploring  in  1824.  They  visited 
Governor  John  Attean  at  Mattawamkeag  Point. 

In  1825  many  families  moved  into  the  Mattanawcook  settle¬ 
ment.  Among  them  were  John  Davises,  Deacon  Josiah  Smith  from 
Parkman,  Reuben  E.  Carpenter  from  Paris,  Wm.  Wyman  from  Wood- 
stock,  Moses  Bagley  from  Troy,  Maine,  Asa  Kneeland  from  Harrison 
and  Nehemiah  Kneeland,  who  afterward  moved  to  No.  8,  now  Tops- 
field,  which  he  named,  as  he  had  lived  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Solon  Gates  and  Edward  Chesley,  son  of  Benjamin  Chesley,  also  came. 
Nehemiah  Emery  came  from  Howland,  Wesley  Caldwell  from  Nor¬ 
way  and  Hiram  Bradbury  from  Foxcroft. 

Some  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  south  end  of  Lincoln,  or  Town¬ 
ship  No.  2,  were  Jonathan  Clay,  Azariah  Edwards,  David  Low  from 
Buckfield,  Cyrus  Johnson  of  Jackson  and  Aaron  Huntress  from  Park- 
man,  in  1827.  Doctor  Forbes,  the  first  physician,  was  educated  in  Ban¬ 
gor;  the  first  lawyer  was  Henry  C.  Fields  of  Belfast.  Ira  Fish  came  in 
September,  1825,  from  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  with  seventeen 
men,  to  build  a  mill.  A  double  saw  mill  was  framed  in  1826  by  Robert 
Kimball.  Much  lumbering  was  carried  on.  The  first  blacksmith  was 
Isaac  Junkins  of  New  Hampshire.  The  first  innkeeper  was  Chesley 
Hayes  from  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire. 

Jeremy  Nelson  was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1801, 
lived  and  died  in  Waterford,  Maine,  and  took  up  a  lot  of  land  in 
Lincoln,  Maine,  in  1824.  In  the  winters  of  1824-25  he  kept  school  in 
the  settlement.  The  schoolhouse  was  near  Joseph  Snow’s  in  No.  4, 
now  Winn.  Scholars  came  from  three  townships.  No.  4  had  four  famil¬ 
ies  in  1824:  Snow,  Briggs,  E.  Kyle  from  Great  Works  and  Brackett 
from  Yarmouth.  Chester  had  two  families:  Moses  Babcock  and  John 
Weston  from  Paris.  When  Nelson  came  in  1824  there  was  no  family 
south  of  his  lot  until  he  came  to  David  Bryant’s  in  Enfield. 

Enoch  Lincoln,  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  entered  Har¬ 
vard  but  did  not  graduate;  he  was  first  a  resident  of  Paris,  later  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  afterward  the  sixth  Governor  of  Maine,  1827-29.  He  was 
the  son  of  Levi  Lincoln  of  Worcester. 

Stephen  Chase,  the  first  minister,  arrived  in  1825  from  Wood- 
stock,  Oxford  County.  He  organized  the  Calvinistic  Church  (Baptist) 
at  Lincoln  Center.  The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1831, 
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and  their  building  erected  in  1840.  In  the  State  Park  at  Augusta,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lane  of  trees,  is  a  marble  shaft  marking  the  grave 
of  Enoch  Lincoln. 

Morrill,  1855 

This  Waldo  County  town  was  incorporated  in  1855.  The  first 
settlers,  who  had  come  about  1801  and  1802,  purchased  their  lands  of 
General  Knox,  proprietor  of  the  Waldo  Patent.  They  were:  James 
Weymouth,  Benj.  Smith,  Joseph  Coming  and  Nathaniel  Cushman. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  following  to  Robinson’s  History 
of  Morrill .  The  settlement  included  Belmont  and  Searsmont  and  was 
first  called  Greene  in  honor  of  General  Greene  ....  In  1784  Daniel 
Dolloff  came  from  New  Hampshire  and  made  a  settlement  in  what 
is  now  Belmont.  In  1854  troubles  arose  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Belmont,  and  the  citizens  of  the  northern  part  peti¬ 
tioned  the  legislature  for  a  new  town  to  be  set  off,  which  was  done; 
and  the  new  town  was  named  Morrill  in  honor  of  Anson  P.  Morrill, 
who  was  the  governor  of  Maine  at  that  time. 

The  first  mills  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Morrill  were  built  by 
Benj.  Smith  of  Sanbornton,  New  Hampshire,  who  came  from  Bel¬ 
fast  with  a  crew  of  men,  selected  a  place  for  his  mill  and  settled  there 
the  following  year.  The  mills  were  built  about  1800.  The  Weymouth 
mill,  which  was  built  about  1830  or  1835,  was  located  on  Murphy 
Brook  and  owned  by  George  Weymouth  and  John  Alexander.  Alex¬ 
ander  built  a  stave  mill  about  one-half  mile  below  on  the  same  stream. 
The  Bailey  mills,  saw  and  grist  mills,  were  built  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  and  were  owned  by  George  and  Merrill  Bailey.  They 
were  replaced  by  the  Vickery  Stream  Mill. 

The  first  visit  made  by  a  clergyman  to  the  town  of  Morrill, 
was  made  by  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin,  the  Congregational  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  passed  through  Morrill  on  his  way  from  Davistown  to 
Belfast;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson  of  Belfast  occasionally  visited 
the  residents  here,  when  meetings  were  held  at  private  houses.  The 
Baptists  completed  their  meeting  house  in  1849.  Morrill  Methodists 
formed  a  part  of  the  Knox  circuit  and  later  built  a  meeting  house. 
The  Christian  Baptists  organized  a  church  in  1838.  Previous  to  this,  in 
1827,  a  Free  Will  Baptist  Society  was  formed.  In  1849  the  meeting 
house  at  the  Mills  was  built  by  the  Baptists,  Free  Baptists,  Christian 
Order  and  Methodists  and  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Ebeenezer 
Knowlton,  a  most  remarkable  man.  This  meeting  house  is  the  religious 
home  of  all  the  denominations  in  Morrill. 

Anson  P.  Morrill,  eighteenth  governor  of  Maine,  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  governor  from  1855  to  1858,  was  born  in  Belgrade 
in  1803,  in  a  picturesque  house  standing  not  far  from  the  stream  upon 
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which  stood  his  father’s  mill.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and 
put  to  good  account  the  short  and  infrequent  terms  of  district  school. 
He  helped  his  father  in  the  grist,  carding  and  saw  mill;  and,  even 
during  his  minority,  won  such  a  reputation  that  his  endorsements  on 
his  father’s  notes  were  honored  in  the  money  transactions  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  He  was  postmaster  and  held  other  offices 
in  his  native  town  while  still  a  young  man.  At  his  majority  he  had  a 
country  store  of  his  own  at  Belgrade,  from  which  he  moved  to  Bel¬ 
grade  Hill  and  then  to  Madison  in  the  same  business.  In  1844  he  took 
charge  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Readfield  which  he  eventually  owned.  In 
1833  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Democrats,  but  in 
1853  left  that  party  on  the  prohibition  issue;  he  was  one  of  the  first  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  organized  temperance  movement  of  the  state.  He  was  nom¬ 
inated  as  governor  on  the  Prohibition  and  Free  Soil  ticket  and  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  continued  to  stand  firm  for  prohibition.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  in  1854,  when  the  result  of  the  vote  was  indecisive;  but  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office,  the  first  Republican  governor  in  Maine.  In 
1860  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  declined  renomination  on  account 
of  his  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  G.  Blaine  with  whom  he 
had  a  lifelong  friendship.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  In  1871  he  became  president  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad.  He  moved  to  Augusta  in  1879,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  the  following  year.  He  was  magnanimous,  kind- 
hearted,  charitable,  liberal  and  progressive  on  all  subjects.  He  died  in 
1887. 

Fort  Fairfield,  1858 

While  the  town  of  Fort  Fairfield  took  its  name  from  the  fort 
built  within  the  town  during  the  border  difficulties,  the  fort  itself  was 
named  for  John  Fairfield  of  Saco  who  was  governor  of  Maine  at  this 
period  ( 1839-1843) .  The  first  settlers  came  from  New  Brunswick  about 
1816,  but  the  town  was  not  incorporated  until  March  11,  1858.  The 
town,  as  now  organized,  includes  what  was  formerly  Township  D, 
Range  2,  and  also  the  township  immediately  north  of  it,  known  in 
ancient  annals  as  Plymouth.  In  the  year  1806,  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  who  wished  to  build  a  breakwater  to 
protect  their  harbor  from  the  surging  ocean  waves,  applied  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  aid  in  their  undertaking.  This 
township  of  land  was  granted  them  by  a  resolve  passed  March  4,  1806, 
and  the  deed  was  executed  on  December  19  of  the  following  year. 
Plymouth  Grant  was  organized  as  Sarsfield  Plantation  soon  after  the 
treaty.  Letter  D  Plantation  was  incorporated  as  Fort  Fairfield  in  1858, 
and  a  few  years  later  Sarsfield  Plantation  was  annexed  to  it.  The  deed 
for  Plymouth  Grant  in  1807  contains  the  usual  conditions  in  favor  of 
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all  persons  who  might  have  settled  upon  that  tract  previous  to  1784, 
and  provided  for  the  setting  apart  of  lots  for  the  first  minister,  for  the 
ministerial  fund  and  for  the  school  fund. 

The  first  settlers  of  whom  there  is  authentic  record  came  from 
New  Brunswick  up  the  St.  John  River,  then  up  the  Aroostook,  and 
settled  on  the  Plymouth  Grant  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aroostook.  It 
was  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Fort  Fairfield  in  1839  that  State  Land 
Agent  McIntyre,  sent  by  Governor  Fairfield  to  deal  with  the  trespassers 
who  were  cutting  timber  on  the  Maine  side  of  the  international  bound¬ 
ary,  was  captured  by  a  posse  from  New  Brunswick  and  there  put  in 
jail.  A  little  later  in  that  same  year,  the  military  post  named  Fort 
Fairfield  was  established.  Two  blockhouses  were  built,  one  near  the 
bridge  and  one  on  Fort  Hill.  The  old  barracks  have  been  removed 
from  their  original  site  and  converted  into  a  dwelling  house.  War  was 
averted  by  diplomacy.  A  cannon  that  played  a  part  in  the  Aroostook 
War  is  still  on  the  lawn  of  the  public  library.  The  deed  for  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Grant  bound  the  grantees  to  settle  twenty-five  families,  includ¬ 
ing  those  already  settled  thereon,  in  said  tract  within  six  years.  The 
deed  describes  the  township  as  surveyed  by  Charles  Turner,  Jr.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Park  Holland  also  surveyed  it,  in  1807,  which  was  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  deed.  The  oldest  settler  on  the  town  was  Michael 
Russell,  who  came  up  the  river  from  New  Brunswick  in  1828  and 
settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aroostook  River,  a  short  distance  above 
the  fall  on  the  Plymouth  Grant.  Other  early  settlers  were  Anthony 
Kean,  1829;  Wm.  White  and  Bernard  McLaughlin,  1829;  Wm.  and 
Amos  Bishop,  1831;  Daniel  and  Wm.  Turner,  1832. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Peter  Fowler,  Margaret  Doyle 
and  Wm.  Lovely  came  in  1827;  Samuel  Davenport,  1829;  Daniel 
McLaughlin,  1831  and  Thomas  Whittaker,  1832.  These  settlers,  with 
others,  all  made  homes  near  the  river  which  was  their  only  highway 
as  there  were  then  no  roads,  and  the  whole  country  was  a  tractless 
wilderness  except  where  the  logging  roads  of  the  lumbermen  led  in 
winter  to  the  river.  They  made  small  clearings  and  raised  little  in  the 
way  of  crops  at  first.  They  depended  chiefly  upon  cutting  floor  tim¬ 
bers  and  floating  them  to  Frederickton  where  they  were  sold  for  sup¬ 
plies  which  were  boated  back  up  the  river  to  their  homes  in  the  for¬ 
ests. 

With  the  disturbance  of  1839-41,  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Maine  was  called  to  this  fertile  region  and  some  of  the  original 
posse,  sent  here  to  protect  the  international  boundary,  remained,  took 
up  lands,  and  made  themselves  homes.  Maine  settlers  began  to  come  in 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  and  settled  on  Let¬ 
ter  D  plantation,  now  the  south  part  of  the  town.  The  road  had  been 
cut  through  by  this  time  from  Presque  Isle  to  Fort  Fairfield,  and  set- 
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tiers  began  to  make  clearings  along  the  road.  Among  those  arriving 
were  J.  Tucker  from  Orono,  George  A.  Nourse  from  Hallowell,  Wm. 
Whitney  and  his  sons  from  Corinth,  Levi  Hoyt,  B.  D.  Eastman,  D.  G. 
Palmer,  Jonathan  Hopkinson  and  Henry  Currier;  the  latter  started  a 
clearing  north  of  the  Presque  Isle  road.  A  customs  office  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1843,  and  the  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1844. 

Governor  Fairfield,  born  at  Saco,  Maine,  in  1797,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  ardent  love  for  knowledge,  his  active  mind  and  great 
strength  of  purpose;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Limerick  Academy.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  as  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  first  Congressional  District, 
and  re-elected  in  1837;  elected  Governor  of  Maine  in  1838,  he  was 
thrice  re-elected.  Here  he  displayed  a  decision  and  force  of  character 
which  fixed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  In  1843  he 
resigned  the  governorship  to  become  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  died  in  1847. 

Washburn,  1861 

The  town  of  Washburn  lies  on  the  Aroostook  River,  in  the 
third  range  of  townships  from  the  New  Brunswick  border.  Two  fine 
streams,  the  main  stream  and  the  west  branch  of  Salmon  Brook,  unite 
in  one  strong  flow  of  water  above  its  junction  with  the  beautiful 
Aroostook  River.  On  the  charming  plain  on  the  west  side  of  Salmon 
Brook  is  situated  the  principal  part  of  the  village  of  Washburn  which 
also  extends  across  the  stream.  The  town  of  Washburn  was  formerly 
known  as  Township  No.  13,  Range  3. 

The  first  settlers  on  the  township,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
towns  on  the  Aroostook  River,  came  up  the  stream  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  many  years  ago  and  settled  along  the  river  banks.  Nathaniel 
Churchill  was  the  foremost  man  of  the  first  colony  which  came  from 
New  Brunswick  about  1829,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
Brook.  Three  of  his  sons,  J°b,  Joseph  and  John,  and  their  descendants, 
also  settled  here.  The  rich  lands  in  the  river  valleys  attracted  the 
settlers. 

In  1837  Thomas  McDonald  came  from  Miramichi  and  settled 
about  a  mile  below  the  original  lot  of  Nathaniel  Churchill,  which 
Isaac  Wilder  and  Stratton  took  up  very  soon  after  Churchill  had 
moved  farther  down  the  river.  The  first  settler  and  pioneer  business¬ 
man  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Washburn  was  Isaac  Wilder,  who 
came  to  the  Aroostook  from  the  town  of  Pembroke  about  1840.  He 
came  first  to  Fort  Fairfield,  then  pushed  up  the  river  and  built  a  saw 
mill  in  the  dense  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  Salmon  Brook.  In  1844 
there  were  twelve  settlers:  Bulls,  Churchills,  Curriers,  Dunns,  Hickey, 
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Farrel,  Stratton,  Elizabeth  Mumford,  Christie,  Harris  and  Esty.  The 
town  was  then  owned  by  Massachusetts  which  owned  each  alternate 
township.  In  the  winter  of  1844-45,  the  township  was  organized  as 
the  plantation  of  Salmon  Brook,  having  been  surveyed  by  W.  P.  Par¬ 
rott  in  1842.  Settlers  came  slowly  for  a  while,  a  few  made  clearings 
on  the  new  road  toward  Caribou  and  quite  a  number  came  after  the 
Editorial  Excursion  in  1858,  the  reports  of  which  made  the  country 
better  known  to  the  outside  world.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1861,  and  named  for  Israel  Washburn  of  Orono  who  was  then  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  town  received  from  him,  in  recognition  of  the  honor,  a 
present  of  a  library  of  two  hundred  choice  volumes. 

Governor  Israel  Washburn  was  the  eldest  of  seven  Washburn 
sons.  He  was  a  Representative  from  Maine  from  1851  to  1861;  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maine,  1861-62;  and  Collector  of  Customs,  Portland,  1863- 
1877.  He  came  of  a  family  which  had  more  members  who  became 
nationally  distinguished  than  any  other  Maine  family,  or  perhaps  even 
than  any  in  the  United  States:  four  were  members  of  Congress  from 
four  different  states,  and  three  were  in  Congress  at  the  same  time. 

Fort  Kent ,  1869 

Fort  Kent  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Aroostook  County 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  the  grandest  river  of  all  this 
northern  land.  Broad  and  fertile  intervales  are  along  its  banks,  and 
beautiful  islands  are  dotted  here  and  there  throughout  its  course.  Away 
from  the  river  the  land  rises  in  broken  ridges  in  many  places  and  the 
scenery  there  is  the  finest  to  be  found  in  Maine.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Fish  River  with  the  St.  John  is  the  old  town  of  Fort  Kent  and  the 
old  blockhouse  which  dates  back  to  the  Aroostook  War.  The  fort 
was  erected  in  1841  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Edward 
Kent  of  Bangor,  who  was  Maine’s  chief  executive  officer  in  1838  and 
again  in  1841. 

The  first  settlers  were  Acadian  French  refugees  who  came 
about  1829.  The  first  settler  upon  the  territory  now  included  in  the 
town,  called  by  the  French,  LaDecharge,  was  Mr.  Jose  Nadeau,  who 
came  in  1829  and  built  a  log  house.  His  nearest  neighbors  were  at 
Baker  Brook,  about  seven  miles  away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
below.  In  1836  his  brother,  Sefroid,  came  to  settle  on  the  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fish  River.  Francois  Thibodeau  and  Basile  Albert  also 
came  early.  Mr.  Daniel  Savage  built  a  mill  on  Fish  River  about  a  mile 
above  its  mouth,  some  years  after  1827,  when  he  came  from  Anson 
and  settled  at  Baker’s  Brook.  Mr.  Fred  Hathaway  of  Frederickton  had 
a  grant  of  this  mill  lot  from  the  British  government,  and  this  grant  was 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  in  1840;  Mr.  Savage  moved  some 
eight  miles  farther  up  the  river. 
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A  boundary  dispute  arose  from  the  carrying  on  of  lumbering 
operations  by  parties  from  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish  and  St.  John’s  rivers  was  a  focal  point 
of  the  trouble.  In  April  1839  the  first  armed  forces  appeared.  In  1840 
the  blockhouse  was  completed  and  was  named  Fort  Kent,  in  honor 
of  Governor  Edward  Kent  who  was  that  year  elected  as  Governor  of 
Maine.  The  same  year  a  company  of  United  -States  troops  came  and 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  post.  A 
number  of  those  who  came  with  the  Maine  posse  stayed  and  took  up 
farms,  and  others  were  attracted  hither  by  the  large  lumber  operations 
then  carried  on.  The  United  States  troops  who  came  in  1840  remained 
four  years  and  left  the  post  in  1844  after  the  boundary  disputes  had 
been  fully  settled. 

The  old  blockhouse  was  put  in  good  repair  not  long  ago  by  the 
Fort  Kent  Historical  Society,  assisted  by  state  appropriation. 

Honorable  Edward  Kent  was  a  native  of  Concord,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  born  January  8,  1802.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Prentiss  Mellen, 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Kent  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1821,  settled  to  practice  law  at  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1825 
and  was  successively  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  Chief 
Justice  of  Court  of  Sessions  for  Penobscot  County,  Mayor  of  Bangor, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  two  terms,  one  of  a  Committee  to 
settle  the  eastern  boundary  question,  United  States  Consul  for  four 
years  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  President  Taylor’s  appointment  and, 
for  fourteen  years,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Maine.  He  received  an  L.  L.  D.,  from  Waterville  College  in  1855.  He 
died  in  Bangor,  May  19,  1877. 

Per  ham,  1897 

An  Aroostook  County  town,  Perham  had  its  first  settlement  in 
1856  by  citizens  from  Oxford  and  Franklin  counties.  It  was  organized 
in  1867  as  a  plantation  and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Sidney  Per¬ 
ham  of  Paris,  who  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  the  state  in  1871. 
Perham  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1897.  It  was  formerly  No.  14, 
Range  4.  The  first  settlers,  although  natives  of  Maine,  came  from  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  along  the  southwest  line  of  the  town¬ 
ship  twenty  years  before  the  survey  was  made.  One  man  named  Jenk¬ 
ins  built  a  camp  near  the  scene  of  his  raft’s  wreck  and  earned  his  liv¬ 
ing  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

In  June  1861  more  settlers  came  from  Oxford  County  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town.  In  1862  the  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Morse  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Legislature  to  build 
a  saw  mill  on  Salmon  Brook.  It  was  completed  about  1865,  but  was  a 
poor  investment,  twice  burned  and  twice  rebuilt. 
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In  1865  came  the  so-called  Goddard  War.  Colonel  John  God¬ 
dard  had  bought  the  land  comprising  Perham,  but  agreed  to  give  it 
up  when  needed  for  settlement.  He  refused,  however,  to  do  so  as  he 
said  it  had  not  been  surveyed.  The  settlers,  twenty-two  in  number, 
finally  won  their  lands. 

According  to  information  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Perham, 
Miss  Alice  L.  McKay,  the  first  settlers  of  Perham  Plantation  were 
Hartson  Blackstone  and  wife,  the  Henry  Bragdons  and  Charles  Harris 
and  Charles  Mclntire  who  came  from  New  Sharon,  Maine,  about 
1861-1863.  The  fourth  family  to  settle  was  that  of  Robert  C.  Moody 
from  New  Portland,  Maine.  The  first  child  born  in  the  plantation 
was  Flora  A.  Mclntire,  on  February  26,  1865.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Wyman. 
The  record  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Abba  A.  Moody  to  Charles  Harris 
on  May  19,  1867,  is  probably  the  record  of  the  first  marriage  in  the 
town. 

Sidney  Perham,  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  was  educated 
at  Gould  Academy  in  Bethel.  He  first  settled  in  Woodstock,  then  Paris, 
and  was  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1854  and  1855  and 
Representative  to  the  38th,  39th  and  40th  Congress. 

Connor,  1913 

Connor,  which  became  a  town  in  1913,  bears  the  name  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Selden  Connor  of  Augusta  who  took  his  seat  of  office  in  1876. 
The  township  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1877,  was  a  town  from 
1913  to  1945,  and  then  was  disorganized.  The  Hon.  Selden  Connor, 
governor  of  Maine  for  three  terms,  and  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  made  his  home  in  Augusta  for  many  years.  Born  at  Fair- 
field,  Maine,  January  25,  1839,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College 
in  1859.  He  was  studying  law  in  Vermont  when  the  Civil  War  began, 
and  promptly  enlisted  in  the  First  Vermont  Regiment.  In  1861  he  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Maine.  In  December  1863 
he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Maine  and  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  In  1864  he  was  made  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Volunteers  and  in  1866  was  mustered  out.  He  was  made  As¬ 
sessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Third  District  of  Maine  in  1868, 
and  Collector  in  1874.  He  was  thrice  elected  as  governor  of  Maine, 
1875-76-77,  and  was  nominated  a  fourth  time  in  1878,  but  the  rise  of 
the  Greenback  Party  caused  his  defeat.  He  failed  to  receive  a  majority 
and  the  Legislature  selected  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  October 
1889  he  delivered  an  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  of 
Maine  regiments  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Tufts  gave  him  an  L.  L.  D. 
In  1892  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Maine  State  College,  but  per¬ 
sonal  conditions  caused  him  to  decline.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  General  of  Maine  by  Governor  Cleaves. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Maine  Town  Names  Which  Honor  Other 

Great  Americans 


Mount  Vernon ,  1792 

Not  only  has  Maine  paid  tribute  to  the  Father  of  our  Country 
by  bestowing  his  name  upon  a  county,  two  or  more  plantations,  and  a 
town,  but  also  by  commemorating  his  home,  when  a  town  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1792  as  Mount  Vernon.  This  town  lies  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Kennebec  County.  It  was  first  settled  in  1774  by  families  from 
Readfield,  Maine,  and  from  New  Hampshire,  and  as  a  plantation  was 
called  Washington  Plantation,  but  as  there  was  already  one  town  in 
the  state  by  that  name,  it  was  incorporated  in  1792  as  the  eightieth 
town  in  the  District  of  Maine  and  named  Mount  Vernon  in  honor  of 
the  estate  of  General  Washington.  The  territory  was  included  in  the 
Kennebec  Patent.  Nathaniel  Dudley  was  the  first  Representative  to 
the  General  Court. 

The  numerous  ponds  in  and  around  Mount  Vernon  enhance 
the  charms  of  its  scenery.  The  various  streams  in  town  have  powered 
mills  for  long  and  short  lumber  and  various  small  manufactories.  Its 
population  in  1792  was  about  six  hundred.  John  Stain,  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  here  from  Readfield.  Na¬ 
thaniel,  Caleb  and  John  Dudley,  John  Stain,  Daniel  Gordan,  Jonah 
and  John  Bean,  Nathaniel  Ladd,  Peltiah  Cobb  and  Reuben  Rand  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  men  who  brought  their  families  and 
built  their  homes  here.  Cobb  and  Rand  cleared  farms  on  Bowen  Hill.  It 
is  said  that  a  party  of  timber  hunters  from  Lewiston  came  before  any 
white  man  lived  here.  Judging  that  they  were  about  that  distance  from 
home,  they  named  a  stream  Thirty-Mile  River,  climbed  the  hill  to 
get  a  better  view  of  an  unbroken  forest  and  named  the  hill  after  one 
member  of  the  party,  a  Mr.  Bowen. 

In  1792  Levi  Page  was  authorized  to  call  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  the  inn  of  Benj.  Eastman.  Solomon  Leighton,  John  Dud¬ 
ley  and  Paul  Blake  were  elected  as  the  first  selectmen.  Some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  prominent  settlers,  most  of  them  here  before  1800, 
were  Charles  Atkins,  a  Methodist  minister,  near  Dunn’s  Corner:  Jona¬ 
than  Prescott,  a  surveyor;  Levi  and  David  French,  Joses  Ladd,  Solo¬ 
mon  Leighton,  Theodore  Marston,  Benjamin  and  Nathaniel  Philbrick, 
John  R.  Robinson,  John  Stephens,  Stephen  Scribner,  Phineas  Taylor, 
Deacon  Nathan  Thomas,  Paul  Blake,  Samuel  Cram,  Peter  Folsom, 
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John  Hovey,  Deacon  Samuel  Thing,  Nathaniel  Philbrick,  Dr.  Samuel 
Quimby,  Noah  Greeley,  Daniel  Thing,  Reuben  Hanscomb,  Nathaniel 
Rice,  Nicholas  D.  Robinson,  Caleb  Cressey,  Reuben  Daniels,  Samuel 
S.  Gilman  and  Nathaniel  Kent.  Captain  Warren  Kent,  who  was  born 
in  1764  and  died  in  1834,  and  his  brother  were  the  first  settlers  on 
Kent’s  Hill. 

In  1779  the  town  “Voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  by  sub¬ 
scription.  Said  house  shall  be  for  town  business  and  the  worship  of 
God  .  .  .  .”  The  building  was  finished  in  1800  and  used  for  the  next 
thirty-seven  years.  In  1836  it  was  “Voted  to  build  a  Town  House  .  .  .  . 
Voted  to  ask  permission  of  Legislature  to  sell  old  meeting  house.”  The 
first  post  office  was  established  in  1801,  when  the  population  of  the 
town  was  about  eighteen  hundred,  and  was  named  South  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  Benjamin  Philbrick  was  the  first  postmaster.  Mount  Vernon  vil¬ 
lage  was  established  in  1828,  and  the  name  of  the  post  office  was 
changed  to  match. 

The  saw  mill  built  by  William  Whittier  about  1800  was  the 
nucleus,  first  called  “Whichers,”  around  which  the  village  of  Mount 
Vernon  grew.  It  is  said  that  Whittier  brought  the  first  mill  saw  on  his 
back  from  Gardiner;  he  also  built  a  grist  mill.  Richard  Rice  built,  be¬ 
fore  1800,  a  fulling  and  cloth  dressing  mill.  In  1820  the  town  contained 
170  dwelling  houses  and  shops  and  five  mills.  A  potato  starch  factory 
was  erected  about  1840,  and  was  later  used  as  a  tannery.  Other  saw 
and  grist  mills  and  tanneries  have  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  first  trader  was  Samuel  Gilman.  Benj.  Eastman  was  an  inn¬ 
holder  in  1796-97,  and  Stephen  Scribner  ran  an  inn  the  two  following 
years.  The  earliest  tavern  at  or  near  the  village  was  kept  by  John  Whit¬ 
tier  on  the  first  hill  east  of  the  pond. 

Methodism  was  planted  here  by  Jesse  Lee,  who  preached  the 
initial  sermon  in  1793.  Not  until  1881  did  the  Methodists  have  a 
church  of  their  own. 

Jay ,  1795 

Among  the  other  noted  Americans  whose  names  may  be  found 
in  Maine  towns  is  that  of  John  Jay,  the  eminent  patriot,  statesman  and 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
town  of  Jay,  Maine,  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Franklin 
County.  It  was  first  granted  to  Captain  Joseph  Phipps  and  sixty-three 
others  who  lived  in  towns  near  Boston,  for  services  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1755.  For  a  long  time  it  was  known  as  Phipps  Canada. 
The  conditions  of  the  grant  were  that  it  should  be  divided  into  rights 
of  400  acres  each,  one  of  which  should  be  reserved  for  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  one  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for  the  use  of  the  ministry 
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and  one  for  schools.  It  was  early  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots  of  100 
acres  each.  A  settling  committee  appointed  by  the  associates  subse¬ 
quently  purchased  the  whole,  and  so  managed  the  business  that  the 
original  owners  received  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  grant.  There  were 
no  settlements  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  town  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1795. 

The  earliest  settlers  were  Simon  Coolidge,  Deacon  Oliver  Full¬ 
er,  Samuel  Eustis,  Scarborough  Parker,  Moses  Crafts,  Isaac  West, 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Joseph  Hyde. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  not  listed  above  were  Nathaniel 
Jackson,  Samuel  Jackson,  Wm.  Godding  and  James  Atkinson.  Jay 
Hill,  where  there  is  now  a  small  village  and  a  bridge  across  the  An¬ 
droscoggin,  was  first  settled  by  James  Starr  in  1802.  The  Androscoggin 
River  runs  southeastward  across  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  town. 
The  only  other  stream  of  magnitude  is  a  large  brook  which  comes 
down  from  Dixfield  and  Wilton  through  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
The  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Jay  is  Perkins  Pond,  and  the  highest  peak 
is  Spruce  Mountain  which  has  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  The  usual 
varieties  of  trees  are  found  in  the  forests.  On  the  Androscoggin  River 
in  this  town  are  three  excellent  water  powers  where  there  were  saw 
mills  and  a  carriage  factory.  Granite  quarries  and  brickyards  were  also 
prosperous  at  one  time.  There  were  nine  villages  in  1820.  Near  Jay 
Hill,  an  excellent  grist  and  saw  mill  was  put  in  operation  in  1846. 

In  the  northeast  section  of  the  town  several  sons  of  Friend  Bean 
of  Readfield  settled  at  an  early  day;  a  fine  meeting  house  was  erected 
here.  At  first  the  people  of  Jay  had  only  occasional  preaching  from 
traveling  preachers.  A  Baptist  church  which  became  large  and  flourish¬ 
ing  was  organized  in  1799.  Joseph  Adams,  one  of  its  members,  became 
the  first  pastor  in  1804,  and  he  continued  his  labors  some  fourteen  years 
with  success.  In  1826  the  church  was  divided  in  opinion,  and  a  second 
church  was  formed. 

North  Jay  is  famous  for  its  white  granite;  the  blocks  for  Grant’s 
tomb  are  among  the  many  large  pieces  cut  here.  Cumberland  County 
Court  House,  Detroit,  Michigan;  the  Frick  Building,  twelve  stories 
high,  Pittsburg;  the  Marshall  Field  Stores  in  Chicago  and  the  Hibernia 
Bank  in  San  Francisco  are  a  few  of  the  handsome  structures  built  of 
this  granite.  The  stone  sheds  and  quarries  are  on  the  side  hill.  One  of 
the  most  important  contracts  later  filled  here  was  that  for  building 
the  Princeton  College  Chapel,  a  beautiful  Gothic  Chapel  which  was, 
when  finished,  the  second  largest  college  chapel  in  the  world,  second 
only  to  King’s  Chapel  in  Cambridge,  England.  Other  later  contracts 
filled  were  for  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  Building  in  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  and  the  Terminal  Tower  Building  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  each 
more  than  forty  stories  high.  The  three  valuable  water  sites  in  Jay 
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are  Riley,  Jay  Bridge,  and  Chisholm,  now  used  by  International  Paper 
Company. 

Clinton ,  1795 

Clinton  lies  between  the  Kennebec  and  Sebasticook  rivers,  and 
it  is  the  northeasternmost  town  in  Kennebec  County.  It  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  Patent  and  was  settled  about  1775.  The  first 
political  organization  formed  within  the  township  was  in  the  Planta¬ 
tion  of  Hancock,  as  it  was  called,  in  or  before  1790,  at  which  date  the 
inhabitants  numbered  278.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  one  hundred 
and  first  town  in  Maine,  under  the  name  of  Clinton,  in  1795.  It  was 
doubtless  named  for  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New  York,  the  builder  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  thrice-elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
also  a  nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  against  Madi¬ 
son  in  1812. 

The  entire  list  of  the  heads  of  families  in  Hancock  Plantation 
in  1790  may  be  found  in  the  United  States  Census  of  that  year. 

Clinton  contains  several  small  streams,  aside  from  the  rivers 
which  bound  it.  At  the  time  of  its  settlement  about  1775,  there  were 
abundant  forests  of  pine,  and  rivers  and  streams  offered  water  power. 
Among  the  early  businessmen  in  Hancock  Plantation  were  Joseph  and 
James  North,  sons  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  North  of  Augusta.  They 
dealt  in  lumber  and  were  also  engaged  in  trade.  Another  of  the  early 
businessmen  in  the  town  was  Gershom  Flagg  of  Boston  who  had  charge 
of  building  Fort  Halifax  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sebasticook.  Flagg  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Plymouth  Patent  and  received  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  township  from  that  company. 

At  the  village  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  have  been 
saw  mills,  door  and  sash  factories,  a  grist  mill  and  carding-dressing  and 
brush  block  machinery.  Pishon’s  Ferry  on  the  Kennebec  is  another 
principal  center  of  business.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Clinton 
Village  were  Asa  Brown  and  a  Mr.  Grant,  who  took  up  farms  on  the 
Sebasticook  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village  before  1798;  Jonathan 
Brown  came  about  the  same  time.  Previous  to  1800  Jesse  Baker,  who 
was  proprietor  of  a  farm,  owned  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  village  south 
of  the  “Fifteen  Mile  line,”  and  Moses  or  George  Michels  settled  on 
land  now  occupied  by  the  cemetery  and  some  distance  east  of  it.  Joseph 
Doe  located  at  the  foot  of  the  “Fifteen  Mile  Rips.”  Before  1812  James 
and  Charles  Brown  took  up  land  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  village. 
The  Hunters,  David  and  Martin,  came  to  Clinton  from  Topsham 
about  1815;  both  were  farmers,  men  of  great  business  enterprise.  Dr. 
Thorndike  and  Wm.  Guptill  were  among  the  earliest  physicians. 

The  first  tavern  at  the  village  was  built  by  Alfred  Hunter  about 
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1834  and  is  now  the  Clinton  House.  About  1833  David  Hunter  (called 
King  David  because  of  his  masterful  ways)  built  the  first  saw  mills 
and  Jonathan  Brown  erected  a  grist  mill.  At  the  foot  of  the  dam  near 
these  mills  herring  used  to  be  caught  in  large  quantities,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  the  fish  was  sold  at  auction.  Blacksmith  shops,  carding 
and  grist  mills  and  a  tannery  were  built  in  1890. 

The  Methodist  form  of  worship  was  generally  observed.  The 
name  of  Jonathan  Brown  is  gratefully  remembered  in  the  early  history 
of  the  church  which  was  erected  in  1866-67.  The  first  church  edifice 
erected  in  the  village  was  a  Union  Church,  built  about  1847,  a  build¬ 
ing  not  often  used. 

Charles  Pishon  came  to  Clinton  before  1800  and  established 
the  ferry  which  still  bears  his  name.  Sometime  before  1790  Samuel  Var- 
num  had  settled  at  the  ferry  site.  Asa  Pratt’s  farm  was  at  the  south. 
Abram  Freese,  an  old-time  physician,  began  practice  here  about  1815, 
and  some  years  later  Elbridge  G.  Rideout  instructed  the  youth  in 
Clinton  and  other  school  districts  and  continued  for  many  years.  An¬ 
other  old  settler  was  John  Totman.  The  first  tavern  here  was  kept 
around  1815  by  a  man  named  Burrill.  Gideon  Wells,  who  came  from 
Vienna  in  1800,  kept  it  for  many  years.  Benjamin  Chase  settled  at  the 
ferry  about  1815  and  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  Carrabasset  Stream. 
The  mills  changed  hands,  were  burned  and  rebuilt.  John  Totman  built 
the  first  store  here  about  1832.  Captain  Andrew  Richardson  was  the 
first  selectman  from  this  section  in  1795  and  served  seven  terms. 

Ellsworth ,  1800  {City,  1869 ) 

Ellsworth,  the  shire  town  and  only  city  in  Hancock  County,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Union  River  Bay  and  near  the  center  of  the 
county.  Union  River  passes  southward  through  the  center  of  the  town. 
Samuel  Livermore  surveyed  the  townships  east  of  the  Penobscot  River 
in  1762.  After  the  surveys  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Livermore,  finding 
that  the  boundary  line  met  on  the  Mount  Desert  River,  originally 
called  Donaque,  proposed  to  change  the  name  and  call  it  Union 
River,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Benjamin  Milliken,  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  present  city 
of  Ellsworth,  was  an  enterprising  man  who  had  been  many  times  “at 
the  eastward”  and  came  to  Ellsworth,  or  Union  River,  as  it  was  then 
called,  from  Scarborough  in  1763.  His  daughter  Abagail  accompanied 
him.  He  started  the  building  of  a  dam  and  mill,  probably  a  tide  mill, 
and  it  was  a  failure.  Then  he  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  built  a  dam 
at  the  head  of  the  tide  and  their  mill  at  its  east  end,  in  Surry.  The 
mills  paid  little.  Milliken  sent  lumber  in  rafts  around  to  Castine  for 
the  British  to  use  in  the  building  of  Fort  George.  Other  saw  and  grist 
mills  soon  followed. 
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Among  the  next  settlers  from  Richmond’s  Island,  Biddeford, 
Scarborough  and  Falmouth  were:  Meltiah  Jordan,  Benjamin  Joy, 
Colonel  Jones,  George  Lord  and  Nathaniel  and  John  Jellison.  Others 
soon  followed.  Twenty  years  after  its  settlement,  the  township  had  a 
population  of  992.  The  first  minister  was  Reverend  J.  Urquhart,  who 
came  in  1785.  The  Reverend  Peter  Nourse  was  ordained  in  1812.  For 
thirty-two  years  the  township  was  known  as  Union  River  Settlement 
and  Union  District;  and,  from  1795  to  1800  it  was  known  as  Bowdoin 
and  New  Bowdoin,  probably  in  honor  of  James  Bowdoin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  According  to  the  petition  of  1798,  the  inhabitants  were 
anxious  to  try  the  name  of  Sumner,  but  this  was  not  granted  because 
there  was  already  a  town  by  that  name  in  Oxford  County.  The  name 
was  finally  decided  by  the  General  Court  and  was  given  in  honor  of 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  an  able  judicial  leader,  who  was  a  Massachusetts 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1787  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ellsworth  comprised  No.  7  of  the 
“Ten  Townships”;  a  part  of  Township  No.  6  was  annexed  to  Surry 
soon  after  1820,  but  was  re-annexed  to  Ellsworth  in  1829.  Ellsworth 
became  the  shire  town  of  Hancock  County  in  1838  and  a  city  in  1869. 

Ellsworth  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  buildings;  among  them  is 
the  old  Congregational  Church  of  which  it  is  said:  “this  parish  has 
given  more  great  men  to  the  State  and  Nation  than  any  other  church 
of  its  size  in  Maine,  perhaps  in  New  England”;  the  Black  House,  where 
John  Black,  an  Englishman,  “finely  educated  in  the  elegant  attain¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  land  of  his  birth”  was  land- 
agent  for  the  Bingham  interests,  and  the  Public  Library,  built  in  1817 
by  Meltiah  Jordan  for  his  son,  Benjamin. 

Madison ,  1804 

This  Somerset  County  town  bears  the  name  of  James  Madison, 
the  fourth  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  surveyed  in  1791  by 
Samuel  Weston.  It  embraces  Bernard’s  Township  No.  1  and  “mile  and 
a  half  strip.”  Its  incorporation  took  place  in  1804.  The  Indian  history 
of  Madison  is  that  of  Old  Point;  the  main  points  of  interest  are  the 
coming  of  Father  Drueillette  and  of  Father  Rasle,  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe,  and  the  assassination  of  Father  Rasle  by  the  English  in  1724. 

The  time  of  the  settlements  by  the  white  man  is  placed  between 
1773  and  1775.  The  first  recorded  arrival  was  that  of  Father  Drueil¬ 
lette,  who  passed  through  what  is  now  the  town  of  Madison  in  1646 
on  his  way  down  the  river  to  establish  his  mission  near  Cushnoc.  Later, 
he  made  several  trips  up  and  down  the  river  as  he  accompanied  his 
dusky  converts  on  their  fishing  and  hunting  trips.  The  next  recorded 
arrival  is  that  of  Father  Rasle  who  came  in  1695,  more  than  forty 
years  after  the  departure  of  Father  Drueillette.  Rasle  may  be  termed  the 
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first  white  settler  of  Madison,  for  he  located  here  with  his  redskins 
and  remained  until  his  death  in  1724.  He  was  likewise  the  builder 
of  the  first  church  in  town.  The  town  next  below,  Norridgewock,  was 
settled  in  1772  and  Madison  was  entered  upon  not  long  after. 

The  southwest  portion  of  the  town  was  the  first  to  be  cleared 
by  white  comers;  and  so  far  as  diligent  search  shows,  a  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Sawyer,  who  established  his  home  at  Old  Point,  was  the  first  settler. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  re-establishment  of  the  early  settlement 
of  this  place.  Little  is  known  of  Mr.  Sawyer;  he  had  a  son,  Luke,  who 
afterward  located  in  Starks  and  built  up  the  mills  and  gave  it  the 
name  Sawyer’s  Mills.  This  Luke  Sawyer  assisted  Arnold  in  getting  his 
supplies  and  equipment  up  the  river.  The  first  Mr.  Sawyer  had  another 
son,  Levi,  who  moved  to  New  York;  Ephraim  and  Sylvanus,  Jr.,  took 
up  land  in  this  town  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  settlement  was 
probably  rapid  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Deacon  Benjamin  Weston  came  in  1786  and  cleared  a  farm 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
He  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  came  to  the  District  of 
Maine  in  1771.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  party  who  made  their 
homes  at  what  is  now  Skowhegan,  Maine.  He  had  charge  of  the  first 
ferry  and  took  no  fee  from  people  going  to  church.  John  Ellis  came 
after  Weston  and  settled  on  the  Skowhegan  road  which  was  then  being 
laid  out.  James  Savage,  Silas  Danforth  and  Jonathan  Eames  arrived 
at  an  early  date  and  settled  up  along  the  river  toward  North  Anson. 
Goff  More  came  from  Norridgewock  and  took  up  a  farm.  In  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  John  Burns,  David  Danforth  and  David 
Young  settled  perhaps  several  years  before  Mr.  Weston’s  arrival.  John 
B.  Moore  came  early,  but  removed  in  a  few  years  to  Moose  River.  Sam¬ 
uel  Burns,  who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Deacon  Weston,  settled 
early.  In  the  village  there  were  for  many  years  only  a  few  residents. 
Among  the  first  were  Benj.  Ellis,  Nathan  Houghton,  a  Mr.  Downs  and 
a  Mr.  Getchell.  Mr.  Houghton  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
town  during  his  useful  years;  he,  with  his  five  sons,  was  the  builder  of 
mills  at  this  point  and  was  the  contractor  of  the  bridge  when  it  was 
built. 

The  first  grist  mill  in  the  village  of  Madison  was  built  by  one 
Wm.  Adams,  and  located  on  Jones  Brook  around  1800.  The  next  mill 
was  built  on  the  island  by  Oriah  Tinkham.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in 
operation  as  early  as  1825.  It  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Spaulding,  Viles 
and  Heald.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ellis  also  erected  a  saw  mill  a  little  higher 
up  the  stream.  It  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  1810.  Another  mill 
was  soon  built  by  Nathan  Houghton,  and  in  this  mill  some  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  used  in  the  old  toll  bridge  were  sawed. 
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Jefferson ,  1807 

The  town  of  Jefferson,  Maine,  honors  the  name  of  our  third 
president,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  lies  in  Lincoln  County  and  was  set¬ 
tled  a  few  years  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War;  it  was  incorporated 
in  1807,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

Historically  the  present  town  dates  back  to  January  13,  1630, 
when  a  grant  of  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Kennebec  River 
from  the  mouth  to  the  present  site  of  Gardiner  was  made  to  William 
Bradford  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  The  town  of  Jefferson  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  area  and  was  part  of  the  plantation  of  Ballstown,  founded 
in  1770  by  John  Ball.  Whitefield  was  also  within  the  borders  of  this 
plantation.  Early  settlers  came  from  Boothbay  and  Woolwich,  and 
records  show  that  thirteen  cents  was  charged  for  an  acre  of  land.  Later 
the  price  was  raised  to  thirty  cents. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  first  settlers  of  Jefferson  are  today  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  bronze  tablet  on  a  huge  boulder  placed  upon  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Baptist  Church.  One  may  read  the  following:  Jonathan 
Ames,  Joshua  Linscott,  John  Weeks,  Samuel  Jackson,  Joseph  Jackson, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  John  Boynton,  Robert  Clary,  Moses  Noyes,  Thomas 
Trask,  John  Murphy,  and  John  Johnson.  This  memorial  was  placed 
here  on  the  Centennial  of  the  town,  1907. 

The  town  abounds  in  hills  bearing  the  names  of  early  settlers 
or  prominent  citizens:  Dyer  Hill,  Bodge  Hill  and  Weeks  Hill  are 
examples. 

There  is  a  meeting  house  at  the  head  of  Damariscotta  Pond, 
where  Elder  Wm.  Allen  was  settled  in  1809,  and  a  post  office  was 
established  in  1814.  A  circular  fieldstone  cattle  pound  was  erected  on 
the  Whitefield  road  for  $28,  by  Silas  Noyes  in  1829.  Stray  animals 
were  impounded  here  and  the  owner  had  to  pay  the  keeper  before 
they  were  released.  The  pound  is  about  forty  feet  in  diameter;  the  walls 
are  seven  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick  at  the  bottom.  The  field  stones 
vary  in  size  from  huge  boulders  to  twenty  pounders. 

There  are  also  old  granite  quarries  and  clay  banks  where  bricks 
were  once  made.  There  was  also  a  corn  factory  in  Jefferson. 

Eliot,  1810 

Situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  York  County  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  Eliot  was  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  in  1810.  Before  that  date,  it  was  the  north  parish 
of  Kittery  and  bore  the  name  of  Sturgeon  Creek.  Walter  Neal,  as  the 
agent  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  made  grants  of  land  here  in  1632,  and 
the  place  is  thought  to  have  had  settlers  a  little  before  that  date.  One 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  whom  we  have  a  definite  account  was  Nicholas 
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Frost,  who  settled  at  Sturgeon  Creek  about  1636.  He  filled  various  of¬ 
fices  in  the  town  and  several  of  his  descendants  have  become  eminent 
in  their  own  generations.  Anthony  Emery  arrived  before  1652,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  that  year.  Other  early  settlers  were  the 
Hills,  who  came  about  1670  or  1680.  James  Tobey  came  about  1675, 
received  a  town  grant  in  1687  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  about 
1705.  John  Heard  was  an  early  settler  and  noted  in  his  day.  Nathan 
Bartlett  and  his  brother,  who  were  tanners,  came  about  1713. 

The  first  settlers  were  allowed  to  take  up  as  much  land  as  they 
could  fence,  on  condition  of  paying  2  or  2/2  shillings  per  acre  for  100 
years. 

The  Piscataqua  River  sends  two  arms  or  creeks  into  the  town: 
Sturgeon  Creek  and,  in  the  southwest,  Orampheagan,  which,  with  the 
river,  forms  a  peninsula  called  the  Neck.  The  west  branch  of  York 
River  has  several  small  water  powers  which  were  improved  by  one 
grist  mill  and  two  saw  mills.  A  small  tidal  power  on  Sturgeon  Creek 
was  also  utilized  in  early  times. 

The  History  of  York  County ,  written  by  Ralph  Sylvester  Bart¬ 
lett  in  1938,  contains  the  following  concerning  the  name  of  the  town: 
“In  the  pages  of  Old  Eliot  it  is  stated  that  our  town  of  Eliot  takes  its 
name  from  Robert  Eliot  of  Kittery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1701 
who  was  the  son  of  Robert  Eliot  of  New  Castle,  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council  of  New  Hampshire.” 

Garrison  houses  were  erected  by  the  inhabitants  for  protection 
from  the  Indians.  Two  stand  on  the  Frost  farm;  the  house  they  were 
designed  to  protect  was  built  about  1733  and  it  has  been  so  well  pre¬ 
served  that  in  its  exterior  it  is  like  a  modern  building.  The  garrison  was 
built  about  1735;  the  large  one,  massive  and  strong,  was  built  in  1740 
of  hewn  timber  doweled  together  with  the  seams  caulked  so  as  to  be 
nearly  water  tight.  Loopholes  for  the  musketry  were  provided  on  the 
sides,  and  from  the  loft,  over  which  a  good  floor  was  laid,  there  were 
draws  from  which  a  watch  could  be  kept  on  the  enemy. 

Major  Charles  Frost,  who  represented  the  old  town  in  the 
General  Court  in  1660,  1661,  1669  and  1674,  was  killed  by  Indians 
on  July  4,  1697.  His  grave  is  on  the  old  Berwick  road  between  South 
Berwick  and  Portsmouth.  Nicholas  Frost,  the  first  settler,  lived  at  the 
old  garrison  house  down  in  the  field  across  the  road  and  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  house,  in  front  of  the  grave  of  Major  Charles  Frost.  Other 
graves  are  there.  The  stone  marking  the  Major’s  grave  lies  flat  upon 
the  ground  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  made  heavy  to  protect  his  body 
from  the  Indians. 

In  the  North  Parish  (Congregational)  of  Kittery  in  1715  Mr. 
John  Rogers  was  employed  to  preach  on  probation  and  was  continued 
from  year  to  year  until  a  sufficient  number  had  been  gathered  to  con- 
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stitute  a  church  which  was  organized  with  seven  members  in  1721.  He 
remained  until  1768.  The  first  meeting  house  was  built  about  1717,  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  present  site  of  the  church.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Friends  for  worship  in  Eliot  was  in  October,  1730,  and  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Dover  Monthly  Meeting.  For  more  than  ten  years  it 
was  the  only  meeting  in  the  state.  In  1769  a  meeting  house  was  built. 
The  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1826  and  dedicated  by  the  famous 
John  N.  Moffet.  In  early  times  John  Heard  Bartlett  and  Alpheus 
Hanscom  and  more  recently  Colonel  George  C.  Bartlett  were  the  most 
celebrated  teachers  in  the  town!  Dr.  Caleb  Emery  is  remembered  as 
the  first  physician  in  the  town.  Noah  Emery,  probably  a  descendant  of 
Anthony,  was  born  in  1699,  studied  law,  came  to  the  bar  in  1725  and 
is  regarded  as  the  first  resident  lawyer  in  the  state. 

i 

Monroe ,  1818 

The  name  of  James  Monroe,  the  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States,  remains  in  that  of  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Waldo  County 
where  the  first  settlement  began  about  1800.  As  a  plantation,  the  set- 
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tlement  assumed  the  name  of  Lee,  but  in  1818  became  the  town  of 
Monroe  in  honor  of  the  president  at  that  time. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  drained  by  both  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  Marsh  River  and  on  these  are  many  water  powers  which 
have  supplied  saw  mills  for  long  and  short  lumber,  grist  mills,  carding 
mills,  barrel  and  cheese  factories  and  other  manufacturies  common  to 
early  villages.  Some  years  ago  there  were  the  following  in  operation  in 
the  town:  Willis’  Mills  on  the  fall  of  fifteen  feet  on  Marsh  River,  com¬ 
prising  a  saw  mill,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  400,000  feet  of  log  lum¬ 
ber  and  800,000  shingles,  and  a  grist  mill  with  four  sets  of  stones.  On 
a  fall  of  ten  feet,  half  a  mile  above,  were  saw,  fulling  and  carding 
mills.  Half  a  mile  above  the  last  was  a  lumber  and  stave  mill,  and  two 
miles  above  this  were  saw  and  shingle  mills.  On  the  outlet  of  Northern 
Pond  was  Thurlough’s  Mill  with  an  annual  capacity  of  200,000  feet 
of  lumber.  On  the  outlet  of  Thomas  Chase’s  bog  was  a  stone  dam, 
unoccupied;  and  half  a  mile  farther  down  were  board,  lath,  shingle 
and  stave  mills.  On  the  outlet  of  a  pond  in  Swanville  were  the  Mayo 
Mills,  including  a  first-class  grist  mill.  On  the  Emery  Mill  Stream  was 
a  saw  and  stave  mill,  a  pail  factory  and,  still  earlier,  a  grist  mill.  The 
settlements  in  Monroe  started  soon  after  those  in  Frankfort,  which  was 
settled  about  1760.  Monroe  was  settled  in  1789  by  Adam  Couillard  of 
Frankfort. 

Franklin ,  1825 

The  territory  now  included  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Maine, 
named  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  first  occupied  by  the  French;  the 
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English  settlers  came  about  1764.  The  town  is  located  on  Taunton 
Bay,  a  prolongation  of  Frenchman’s  Bay. 

There  are  several  ponds  in  Franklin,  with  streams  furnishing 
considerable  water  power.  It  had,  in  1880,  nine  lumber  mills,  two  grist 
mills,  a  tannery  and  three  granite  quarries.  The  material  wealth  of 
the  town  is  mainly  in  its  water  power  and  granite.  Nearly  one  third 
of  the  hay  in  Franklin  is  on  the  salt  marshes  whence  it  is  raked  and 
boomed  in  as  the  tide  flows.  Cranberry  culture  has  received  some  at¬ 
tention  with  successful  results.  Franklin  is  said  to  have  shipped  more 
spars,  railroad  ties  and  ship  timber  than  any  other  town  of  its  size 
in  Hancock  or  Washington  counties.  Franklin  was  orginally  Plantation 
No.  9.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  French  at  Butler’s  Point.  Moses  But¬ 
ler  and  Mr.  Wentworth  came  in  1764  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  English  settlers.  The  next  were  Joseph  Bragdon,  Mr.  Hardi¬ 
son,  Mr.  Hooper  and  Abram  Donnell.  On  Butler’s  Point  are  apple 
trees  more  than  one  hundred  years  old. 

Crawford ,  1826 

Located  in  Washington  County,  Crawford  lies  somewhat  east  of 
its  center.  Pokey  or  Crawford  Lake  lies  on  the  northern  border  and 
extends  to  the  center  of  the  town.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Adams  in  February,  1828,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
one  less  than  two  weeks  afterward. 

The  name  Crawford  was  given  in  honor  of  William  Harris 
Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Madison 
from  1816  to  1825.  He  was  a  stanch  Jeffersonian.  He  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  moved  to  Georgia  where  he  became  a  teacher,  and  then  a 
lawyer.  He  prepared  the  first  digest  of  laws  for  Georgia.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1802,  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1807  to  1813,  and  was  Minister  to  France  and  Secretary  of  War,  and, 
later,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  1824  he  was  a  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Crawford,  Maine,  were  Joel  Hans- 
com,  John  W.  Bird  and  the  Reverend  Elisha  Bedell,  who  went  to 
Amity  from  Crawford  about  1835.  Other  early  settlers  were  the  Dar¬ 
lings,  Lydicks,  Morriseys,  Baileys  and  Dwelleys.  In  1828  there  were 
fifty  people  in  the  town.  In  1855  Hiram  R.  Nason,  Thomas  Nason  and 
Edward  Seavey  were  justices  in  the  town. 

Webster 1840 

Webster  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Androscoggin 
County.  The  land  titles  in  town  are  from  the  Plymouth  proprietors.  It 
was  originally  a  part  of  Bowdoin,  but  was  included  in  the  territory 
separated  and  incorporated  as  Thompsonborough  and  afterward  re- 
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named  Lisbon.  This  territory  was  divided  in  1840;  and  the  northern 
portion  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Webster  in  honor  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who  at  this  time  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

The  first  settler  was  Robert  Ross,  who  came  from  Brunswick  in 
1774  and  located  on  the  brook  which  bears  his  name.  He  built  a  log 
house  and  made  a  clearing  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  John  Merrill 
surveyed  for  him  a  tract  of  200  acres.  Mr.  Merrill  surveyed  three  other 
tracts  for  Samuel  Hewey,  Wm.  Spear  and  Robert  Hewey,  all  from 
Brunswick.  John  Hewey,  son  of  Robert,  soon  came,  and  he  and  his 
father  were  the  first  to  raise  apples  in  Webster.  In  January,  1777, 
Jonathan,  father  of  Thomas,  and  Hugh  Weymouth  joined  the  others. 
His  brother,  Timothy,  a  millwright,  came  from  Berwick  as  a  settler, 
and  built  the  first  mills.  Another  local  colony  was  established  here  by 
Jesse  Davis  who,  in  the  performance  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
him  and  his  paternal  uncle,  Dr.  Jonathan  Davis  of  Roxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  grantee  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  arrived  in  1780  and 
began  a  settlement  upon  the  western  extremity  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  mostly  covered  by  virgin  forest,  owned  by  Dr.  Davis.  By  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  Jesse  Davis  was  to  make  a  clearing,  build  a 
saw  mill  and  grist  mill  and  suitable  buildings  for  a  tavern,  and  Dr. 
Davis  was  to  convey  to  him  in  fee  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  includ¬ 
ing  the  improvements  thereon.  This  colony  was  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  mills  built  by  Mr.  Davis  were  near  the  southern 
line  on  the  fourth  power,  so-called,  on  the  Sabattus  River. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a  number  of  soldiers  set¬ 
tled  in  Webster,  ^mong  whom  were  Alexander  Gray,  Abel  Nutting, 
Aaron  Dwinal,  Paul  Nowell,  Simeon  Ricker,  Foster  Wentworth,  Elias 
Stone,  Phineas  Spofford,  Jesse  Davis,  Captain  James  Curtis  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Simmons.  The  last  mentioned  was  one  of  the  first  schoolteachers 
in  town  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Franklin  Simmons,  the  sculptor. 

Webster  Corner  came  into  being  in  1775  or  1776  as  Burnt 
Meadows.  In  1840  the  place  was  incorporated  as  Webster.  At  the 
time  of  its  founding  it  was  the  center  of  business  for  the  community, 
was  larger  than  Lewiston,  and  had,  in  1826,  the  third  largest  postal 
receipts  in  the  county:  fifty-three  dollars.  Its  decadence  came  about 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  its  decline  was  rapid  as  it  gave  place  to 
the  more  thriving  mill  towns  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Sabbatus  rivers. 

Webster  Corner  Church  is  a  simple  white  frame  structure,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  square  belfry  with  a  single  spire.  The  facade  is  flanked 
by  twin  entrance  doors  with  a  large  central  window,  and  four  lancet 
windows  mark  each  side  of  the  building.  The  interior  is  severe  and 
dignified,  white  paneled,  with  elevated  altar,  sounding  board,  box  pews 
and  singers’  balcony.  Its  spire,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  118  feet,  can 
be  seen  for  miles  around  and  from  it  one  may  see  Portland  Harbor  on 
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a  clear  day.  The  church  was  built  in  1827  by  Universalists  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptists.  The  Pound,  the  Hearse  House  and  the  Brick  Powder 
House  were  on  adjoining  lots.  Reverend  Wm.  A.  Drew,  the  first  min¬ 
ister,  gave  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
church  was  met  by  sale  of  pews  under  the  supervision  of  Aaron  Dwinal, 
Ben  Doyle  Bryant  and  Samuel  Moody;  the  two  denominations  al¬ 
ternated  their  Sunday  services.  Webster  Corner  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  eminent  sculptor,  Franklin  Simmons,  born  in  1839.  He  attended 
the  country  school,  later  opened  a  studio  in  Portland  and  afterward 
made  his  home  in  Rome,  Italy.  Many  of  his  best  known  works  are  to 
be  found  in  Portland  at  the  Sweat  Museum.  The  honor  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  King  Humbert  of  Italy  in  1898. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  here  was  Samuel  Tebbetts  from 
Brunswick,  but  he  left  for  Ohio  in  the  cold  year  of  1816.  Noah  Jordan 
from  Cape  Elizabeth  was  the  next  comer,  and  he  owned  the  mills  and 
water  privileges  improved  by  Jesse  Davis.  Benjamin  Dole  Bryant  was 
the  second  commissioned  magistrate.  Ephraim  Jordan,  the  first  of  that 
name  to  cross  the  Androscoggin,  came  in  1787  from  Cape  Elizabeth. 

Benton,  1842 

The  town  of  Benton,  in  northeastern  Kennebec  County,  was  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Clinton,  until  its  separation  and  incorporation  in 
1842.  At  that  time  it  was  named  Sebasticook,  from  the  Indian  name 
of  the  stream  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Plymouth  Patent,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  about 
1775.  In  1850  its  corporate  name  was  changed  to  Benton  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  Congressman  from 
Missouri,  author  of  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  first  white  settlers  chose  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  abundance  of  edible  fish  in  the  river,  as  well  as  by  the 
means  of  transportation  it  afforded.  About  1775  George  Fitzgerald 
and  David  Gray  came  from  Ireland  and  took  up  land  north  of  what 
is  now  Benton  Station;  and  several  years  later  one  Gibson  settled  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  station  on  the  river  road.  Before  1777  Stephen 
Goodwin  came  from  Bowdoinham,  and  Gershom  Flagg  came  from 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sebasti¬ 
cook.  Tradition  says  that  the  land  was  given  to  Goodwin  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Halifax,  and  that  he  gave  a  portion 
of  this  land  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Honorable  Joseph  North  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  who  had  it  surveyed  for  him.  About  1779  Job  Roundy  removed 
from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  land  north  of  what  is  now  Benton  Vil¬ 
lage;  about  1790  a  mile  south  of  East  Benton,  John  Denico,  Simon 
Brown  and  a  Mr.  Anderson  took  up  land  on  the  lower  Albion  road; 
and  before  1800  Solomon  Peck,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  came  from 
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Vermont  and  began  farming  in  a  primitive  way  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Sebasticook. 

Among  the  settlers  in  Benton  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  were  Joseph  and  James  North;  the  latter,  the  father  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  Honorable  James  W.  North.  The  Norths  engaged  in  lumbering 
and  trade,  but  on  the  death  of  James,  Joseph  moved  to  Augusta.  In 
August,  1812,  Dr.  Whiting  Robinson  came  from  Albion.  Other  old 
settlers  were  Abram  Roundy,  brother  of  Job,  and  Nathaniel  Brown 
who  lived  on  the  Albion  road.  Mathias  Weeks  and  Henry  Johnson 
were  early  lawyers.  About  1800  Captain  Andrew  Richardson  estab¬ 
lished  one  of  the  first  saw  mills  ever  built,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sebasticook  at  the  upper  falls,  now  Benton  Village.  Above  this  point, 
however,  two  saw  mills  were  built  nearly  a  century  ago.  About  1810 
Jeremiah  Hunt  had  a  tannery  near  Benton  Falls,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Between  1820  and  1830  there  were  two  saw  mills,  a  carding  and 
grist  mill,  a  carding,  dye  and  grist  mill  and  a  tannery  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  river  at  the  upper  falls.  Major  Amos  Barton  and  Samuel 
Cony,  father  of  Governor  Samuel  Cony,  built  a  store  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Falls  about  1808.  They  sold  new  rum  and  groceries,  the  princi¬ 
pal  stock  in  trade  of  all  the  early  stores.  About  this  time  Peter  Grant, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  kept  a  store  on  the  west  side  of  the  Falls. 
Previous  to  1830  Benjamin  Paine  conveyed  the  mail  on  horseback 
twice  a  week  from  Winslow  through  Benton  to  Bangor. 

Carroll ,  1845 

This  town,  now  a  plantation,  lies  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Penobscot  County,  on  the  old  stage  line  from  Lincoln  through  Lee  and 
Springfield  to  Princeton  in  Washington  County.  Much  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  town  is  on  this  main  central  highway.  Carroll  is  a  finely 
watered  town  and  one  exceedingly  eligible  for  settlement. 

About  1830  Mr.  Luke  Hastings  came  in  and  felled  the  first 
trees  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  Mattagordus  Stream.  The 
cabin  was  sold  to  Deacon  William  Stevens  of  New  Gloucester,  Maine, 
and  later  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  Stevens.  In  1831  Messrs.  Charles, 
Ezekiel  and  Horace  Brown  of  Topsham,  Samuel  Coombs,  William 
Oliver  and  others  started  farming  here,  and  during  the  next  three 
years,  Captain  Daniel  Lathrop,  Captains  Daniel  and  Thomas  Lindsay, 
Lincoln  Curtiss,  Samuel  Bowers  and  H.  W.  Larrabee  made  their  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  township.  Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  the 
Lanes,  the  Bishops  and  the  Blanchards.  These  early  pioneers  had  no 
roads  available,  yet  went  to  Lincoln  twenty  miles  away  for  their  mill¬ 
ing  and  supplies. 

On  March  30,  1845,  Carroll  became  a  town.  Previously,  the 
west  half  of  the  township  had  been  in  Penobscot  County  and  the  east 
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half  in  Washington  County,  but  in  1845  they  were  united  in  the  former 
county  into  one  municipal  organization. 

Daniel  Carroll,  in  whose  honor  the  town  was  named,  was  a 
statesman,  born  in  Maryland  in  1756.  After  receiving  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion,  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  estate.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1781,  and  served  until  1784.  He  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  his  state  which 
assented  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  thereby  became  a  signer 
of  that  instrument.  Mr.  Carroll  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  and  was  a  signer  of  that  docu¬ 
ment.  He  died  in  1849. 

Monticello,  1846 

In  addition  to  the  town  of  Jefferson,  President  Jefferson  is  also 
honored  by  the  name  of  a  town  in  Aroostook  County  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  estate.  This  town  was  originally  known  as  Wellington 
Plantation  because  it  was  bought  by  Joel  Wellington  of  Albion  in  1828. 
On  its  incorporation  in  1846,  the  present  name,  Monticello,  was 
adopted.  It  was  settled  in  1830  by  George  Pond  of  Thorndike,  and 
General  Wellington  was  also  an  early  settler.  Others  came  from  Cas- 
tine  and  Dixmont.  Monticello  Village  is  situated  upon  the  Meduxne- 
keag,  North  Branch,  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the  town.  The  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  saw  mills  for  long  and  short  lumber  and  a  starch 
factory. 

Some  early  citizens  were  Peter  Lowell,  Samuel  Stackpole  and 
John  Pond.  When  General  Wellington  bought  the  township,  he  was 
required  to  make  certain  improvements,  such  as  the  building  of  a  mill, 
opening  roads  and  building  schoolhouses.  In  1829  he  came  through  the 
woods  on  a  spotted  line  from  Houlton  and  brought  with  him  a  crew 
of  men  who  started  felling  trees  and  clearing  land  on  the  highland 
south  of  the  Meduxnekeag  Stream,  near  where  the  Wellington  home¬ 
stead  now  stands.  Wellington  cleared  up  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  present  village  is  located  and  built  a  mill  upon  the 
stream.  The  first  frame  house  built  in  town  was  built  by  George  Pond 
in  1835,  and  in  this  house  Mr.  Pond  kept  hotel  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  Pond’s  services  were  very  often  required  by  the  sick.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isaiah  Gould,  later  lived  in  the  old  homestead. 

General  Wellington  continued  to  make  his  home  in  Monticello 
until  his  death  in  1865.  He  and  the  other  pioneer,  Mr.  George  Pond, 
were  buried  on  the  same  day.  In  1831  Colonel  Nathan  Stanley  came 
to  the  town  and  settled  on  the  Houlton  road,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Copper- 
thwaite  came  from  New  Brunswick  and  bought  a  lot  of  320  acres 
some  three  miles  below  the  mill. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  of  the  place  were  Mr.  Jerry 
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Lyons,  the  Stackpoles,  Wadlias,  Jewells  and  Lowells.  Mr.  Wadlia  came 
from  Castine  in  1832  and  bought  a  lot  half  a  mile  west  of  the  county 
road.  In  1833  Peter  Lowell  came  from  Dixmont  and  settled  on  a 
beautiful  ridge  of  land  half  a  mile  south  of  the  stream.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  John  Hayward  came  from  New  Brunswick  and  took  up  land 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  east  of  Mr.  Wadlia.  The  road  from 
Houlton  to  Monticello  was  cut  through  in  1833.  The  hotel  kept  so 
long  on  the  highland  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream  was  built  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Lambert  in  1846;  another  well-known  inn  was  the  old  Gould 
Stand  on  the  hill  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  The  town  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1846  and  in  1850  had  a  population  of  227. 

Dayton,  1854 

This  town  in  York  County  was  originally  a  part  of  Hollis,  lying 
south  of  Cook’s  Brook,  but  was  made  a  separate  entity  under  the  name 
of  Dayton  in  1854.  It  was  named  for  Jonathan  Dayton,  then  a  promi¬ 
nent  leader  in  national  politics,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  These  lands  comprising 
the  town  of  Dayton  were  purchased  from  Mogg  Megone,  a  noted  In¬ 
dian  Sagamore  of  Saco,  by  Major  Wm.  Phillips  in  May,  1664. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  Andrew  Gordon 
and  his  brother,  John,  of  Biddeford  in  1753.  Although  driven  away 
by  the  Indians  in  the  outbreak  which  followed  soon  after  their  settle¬ 
ment,  they  returned  and  continued  their  improvements.  John  Smith 
of  Biddeford  lived  near  the  fort  on  the  “Cook  right”  in  1762;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Buzzell,  near  Mr.  Gordon’s  place.  Joseph  Chadbourne,  Thomas 
Young,  George  Hooper,  Moses  Weller,  Jr.,  and  Zebulon  Gordon  were 
living  in  the  town  in  1781.  Reverend  Simon  Locke,  a  Baptist  minister, 
settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  in  1782,  but  became  pastor  of 
the  Limington  Baptist  Church  in  1783.  John  Clark,  who  died  in  1801 
aged  ninety,  was  an  early  settler.  Many  additional  settlers  came  about 
1787.  In  the  Gordon  neighborhood  and  about  Goodwin’s  Mill  there 
were  Geo.  and  Tristram  Hooper,  Ebenezer  Cleaves,  John  Young, 
Dominicus  Smith,  Benjamin  Emerson,  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  who  built 
the  first  Goodwin’s  Mill,  and  John  Teleston. 

Farther  north  were  Lemuel  Buzzell,  William  Merry,  Jonathan 
Rumery,  John  Clark,  Captain  Potter  Page,  Zackariah  Usher,  John 
Dennett,  Benjamin  Newcomb,  Ezekiel  Bragdon  and  Aaron  Stackpole. 
Abner  Ellison  and  John  Smith  of  Biddeford  took  up  land  near  the 
fort  at  $1.00  per  acre.  Robert  Cleaves  came  from  Kennebunkport  with 
his  family  in  1795  and  settled  near  Boiling  Spring.  His  uncle,  Israel 
Cleaves,  had  already  located  half  a  mile  south  of  the  spring.  Their 
homes,  like  many  of  those  of  the  earlier  citizens,  were  back  from  the 
roads  laid  out  when  the  country  became  settled.  Hezekiah  Drew  lived 
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in  the  southwest  part  of  town,  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  natural 
meadow  which  has  since  been  made  into  cultivated  farms.  The  bury¬ 
ing  grounds  were  on  the  homesteads;  some  of  the  graves  have  uncut 
stones  just  as  they  were  taken  from  the  field. 

Lumbering  was  the  chief  industry  at  first,  since  the  valley  of 
the  Saco  was  filled  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  timber;  the  logs  were 
sawed  in  a  mill  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Saco  or  hauled  by  ox  teams 
to  Portland,  for  marketing.  Previous  to  the  War  of  1812,  Little  Falls 
Landing  was  the  center  of  a  thriving  lumber  trade.  In  1807-08,  the 
river  was  dammed  at  Union  Falls,  and  four  or  five  saw  mills  erected. 
These  were  swept  away  by  a  freshet  in  1837.  Goodwin’s  Mill  is  on 
Swan  Brook,  six  miles  from  Biddeford.  Union  Falls  was  settled  by 
Stephen  Hopkinson  from  Buxton  who,  with  Nathaniel  Dunn  and 
Peletiah  Came,  erected  the  first  mill  in  1806.  The  site  of  the  old  block¬ 
house,  or  fort,  about  sixty  yards  from  the  Saco  River  was  finely  located 
for  defense.  A  grove  of  sumac  and  a  burying  ground  mark  the  spot 
where  the  fort  and  its  surrounding  palisades  were;  the  blockhouse 
standing  as  late  as  1810.  Jonathan  Bean  is  buried  here,  as  is  Thomas 
Davies,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  some  thirty  others,  most  of  whose 
graves  are  unmarked.  John  Gordon,  the  first  settler,  is  buried  on  the 
Biddeford  road  near  Boiling  Spring. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Locke  lived  near  Goodwin’s  Mills  for  many 
years;  a  schoolhouse  was  built  for  the  joint  use  of  church  and  school, 
and  half  the  seats  were  high  old-fashioned  boxed-in  pews.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  finally  replaced  by  the  Reverend  Timothy  Hodgdon’s  lower 
meeting  house  which  was  built  near  the  Boiling  Spring  in  1802.  Before 
1670  Phillips  sold  1500  acres  of  land  to  Edward  Tyng,  a  portion  of 
which,  if  not  all,  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town;  next  north  of 
Tvng’s,  he  sold  2000  acres  to  Richard  Russell  of  Charleston,  which 
long  afterward  went  by  the  name  of  the  “Russell  Lot.”  A  tract  at  least 
three  miles  square  adjoining  the  Russell  lot  was  conveyed  by  Phillips 
to  Major  John  Leverett.  These  three  sales  of  Phillips  comprise  nearly 
all  the  land  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town.  The  town  was  known 
as  part  of  Little  Falls  Plantation  until  1798,  and  then  as  Phillipsburg, 
until  its  incorporation  under  its  present  name.  In  1728  a  house  for 
trading  with  the  Indians  was  established  by  the  Massachusetts  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  intervale  land  about  thirty  rods  south  of  Union  Falls.  The 
building  was  constructed  of  hewn  logs  and  defended  by  cannon;  a 
sergeant  and  ten  men  were  stationed  there.  This  town  appears  to  have 
been  designated  from  its  first  settlement  for  a  separate  government. 
As  early  as  1797  a  petition  signed  by  Joseph  Chadbourne  and  others 
requested  the  General  Court  to  set  off  that  part  of  Hollis  south  of 
Cook’s  Brook  and  erect  of  it  a  separate  plantation.  This  petition  was 
not  acted  upon  until  1854,  when  Dayton  was  incorporated. 
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Sherman,  1862 

This  flourishing  town  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Aroostook 
County.  It  was  settled  in  1832  by  Alfred  Cushman  from  Sumner  in 
Oxford  County.  It  was  then  a  great  forest  tract  with  fine  soil  for  rais¬ 
ing  grain,  hay  and  corn  to  be  sold  to  the  lumbermen.  It  was  early 
called  “Golden  Ridge,”  and  was  incorporated  in  1862  under  the  name 
of  Sherman. 

The  township  was  first  organized  with  Benedicta,  afterward  with 
Island  Falls.  It  was  named  for  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman  and  financier,  ardent  abolitionist,  later  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  State,  presidential  nominee  and  writer  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act. 

The  first  Sabbath  school  in  the  town  was  the  Union  Sunday 
School  organized  by  the  few  settlers  on  Golden  Ridge  in  May,  1844, 
and  continued  until  the  present.  The  children  of  the  settlers  were 
taught  to  read  in  this  early  Sunday  School,  before  there  were  town 
schools. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Molunkus  and  the  outlet  of 
Macwahoc  Lake.  This  lake  is  two  miles  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.  A  great  variety  of  trees  are  found  in  the  forests,  such  as  beech, 
birch,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  elm,  ash,  fir  and  bass¬ 
wood. 

Ashland ,  1862 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  center  of  Aroostook  County  and 
was  settled  about  1835,  mainly  by  people  from  the  Kennebec  Valley. 
It  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1840  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1862,  under  the  name  of  Ashland,  a  title  which  honored  the 
estate  of  Henry  Clay  in  Kentucky.  In  1869  the  name  was  changed  to 
Dalton,  in  honor  of  the  first  settler,  but  again  took  the  name  of  Ash¬ 
land  in  1876.  It  had  earlier  been  called  Buchanan. 

The  settlement  was  begun  by  William  Dalton,  who  in  1835 
made  his  habitation  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Machias  with  the 
Aroostook.  Benjamin  Howe  followed  a  year  or  two  afterward,  and 
settled  on  the  Aroostook  Road  a  short  distance  above  Dalton.  The 
township  was  lotted  by  Noah  Barker  during  the  years  1839-40.  The 
Fairbanks  Road  leading  to  Presque  Isle  was  opened  at  that  date.  The 
Aroostook  Road  extends  from  the  military  road,  seven  miles  above 
Mattawamkeag  Point  to  the  north  line  of  Ashland.  The  Fish  River 
Road,  surveyed  and  opened  in  1839,  runs  from  the  Aroostook  Road 
north  to  the  mouth  of  Fish  River.  There  is  also  a  road  extending 
from  this  point  to  the  Allegash  River.  There  are  several  small  saw 
mills  now;  but  when  the  industry  was  at  its  peak  prior  to  1916,  daily 
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shipments  of  100  carloads  of  lumber  were  not  uncommon.  The  town 
is  an  important  shipping  center  for  lumber  and  potatoes. 

The  Aroostook  River  runs  in  an  oxbow  form  through  the  town, 
with  its  principal  bend  toward  the  west.  The  Little  Machias,  forming 
the  outlet  of  Portage  Lake,  comes  in  at  the  northwest  corner  and  the 
Big  Machias  which  has  its  source  in  several  lakes,  enters  at  the  middle 
of  the  western  line.  Numerous  streams  rise  and  run  southward  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  and  empty  into  a  tributary  of  the  Aroostook 
River.  The  village  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  near  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  streams  have  furnished  power  for  the  manufacture  of  lum¬ 
ber,  starch  and  cheese.  The  settlements  are  principally  along  the  Aroos¬ 
took  River. 

Dalton  remained  on  the  lot  upon  which  he  had  built  until  1844, 
when  he  sold  his  improvements  to  Elbridge  G.  Dunn  and  John  S.  Gil¬ 
man. 

Titles  of  the  land  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
report  of  1844  were  those  of  Solomon  Soule,  Thomas  J.  Page,  John  S. 
Gilman  and  Elbridge  G.  Dunn.  In  the  report  of  the  second  commission 
the  names  of  George  W.  Smith  and  Josiah  H.  Blake  were  also  given  as 
owners  of  lots.  Not  many  years  after  Dalton  came,  Thomas  Neal  set¬ 
tled  on  the  lot  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Machias,  and  Benjamin 
Howe  went  a  few  miles  up  the  river. 

In  1838  a  group  of  men  that  included  George  W.  Buckmore  of 
Ellsworth,  William  D.  Parsons  of  Eastbrook,  and  James  McCaron  of 
New  Brunswick  built  a  mill  and  a  dam  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Machias  River.  This  gave  encouragement  for  men  to  come  to  the 
township  for  lumbering  as  well  as  farming. 

Among  those  arriving  in  1838-39  were  Luther  Butler  from 
Eastbrook,  Septimus  B.  Bearce,  Jabez  Dorman  and  Elbridge  Wake¬ 
field.  Micajah  Dudley  of  China  came  in  the  fall  of  1838  and  felled 
some  trees  on  a  lot.  He  did  not  remain,  however,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1839  Mr.  R.  G.  Kalloch,  who  was  also  from  China,  bought  Dudley’s 
improvement  and  moved  in  on  the  lot.  There  was  then  no  road  to  the 
town,  and  Mr.  Kalloch  came  by  team  from  Bangor  to  Masardis,  where 
the  road  ended,  and  built  a  raft  of  boards  on  which  he  floated  down  to 
his  new  home.  He  was  a  very  active  citizen  of  the  town,  and  in  1842 
represented  the  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1839  Solomon 
Soule  also  came  in  and  began  clearing  up  the  land  where  the  Orcutt 
Hotel  now  stands.  He  built  a  house  and  began  keeping  a  hotel,  which 
changed  hands  from  time  to  time.  In  the  fall  of  1839,  a  road  was  cut 
through  from  Masardis  to  Ashland,  but  was  not  made  wide  enough 
for  carriages  until  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  D.  G.  Cook  came  to  Ashland 
in  1839  and  made  a  clearing  a  short  distance  south  of  Mr.  Kalloch. 
The  next  year  he  made  a  clearing  at  the  corner  of  the  Presque  Isle 
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road  and  built  a  frame  house  in  which  he  kept  a  hotel  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Blaine ,  1874 

One  town  in  Maine  bears  the  name  of  an  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Blaine  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  state  and  Aroostook  County. 

In  1842  Bartlett  W.  Chandler  came  from  the  town  of  Winslow 
to  the  present  town  of  Blaine  and  cut  the  first  tree  to  clear  land  for 
farming  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  the  winter  lumber  roads, 
there  was  then  no  road  in  all  this  section,  and  the  home  of  this  hardy 
pioneer  was  miles  from  any  neighbor  and  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
boundless  wilderness.  Some  six  miles  farther  north  was  the  home  of 
James  Thorncroft,  built  in  1841  in  what  is  now  Westfield,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  townships  of  Easton  and  Mars  Hill  were  at  that  time  covered  with 
the  original  forest  growth  unbroken  by  a  clearing. 

During  the  few  years  following,  a  number  of  other  settlers 
came  to  the  town;  and  when  Mr.  Joel  Valley  came  in  1847  from  New 
Brunswick  and  started  a  clearing  where  the  village  is  now  located, 
there  were  about  ten  settlers  upon  the  area.  Mr.  Valley’s  lot  included 
nearly  all  the  land  contained  in  the  present  village.  Benjamin  Bubar 
had  a  small  clearing  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  a  short  distance  below 
Valley’s.  Wm.  Freeman  and  Sherman  Tapley  then  lived  in  a  double 
log  house,  and  one  Rideout  had  a  clearing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Houlton  road  with  a  log  house  on  the  opposite  side.  A  short  distance 
below,  where  the  road  crosses  Three  Brooks,  James  Clark  had  a  log 
house  and  a  small  clearing  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  and  Wm.  Ride¬ 
out  started  an  opening  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  east  side  opposite 
Clark’s.  James  Gilman  lived  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  town 
near  the  Bridgewater  line.  About  a  mile  west  from  where  Blaine  Cor¬ 
ner  now  is,  Wm.  Roake  and  Charles  De  Merchant  had  small  clearings. 
These  settlers  were  all  the  inhabitants  here  in  1847;  the  openings  were 
then  very  small,  and  very  little  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
new  settlement.  In  the  spring  of  1848  a  number  of  families  came  from 
New  Brunswick,  and  later  other  families  arrived  from  different  parts 
of  Maine.  Blaine,  then  known  as  Letter  B,  Range  One,  was  a  half¬ 
township  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  the  land 
was  sold  to  settlers  for  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  acre.  Later, 
when  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  price 
was  reduced  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  in  road  labor,  and  the  settlers  were 
credited  with  work  already  done  under  the  Massachusetts  agent. 

Mr.  Valley’s  home  was  a  frame  house  which  burned  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1866.  He  was  the  first  trader  in  town  and  kept  his  goods  in 
the  house  which  is  now  standing.  This  old  Valley  House,  now  private, 
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was  important  in  stagecoach  days  as  a  place  where  a  good  bed  and 
food  were  available  to  the  traveler. 

The  first  store  at  the  Corner  was  built  by  Messrs.  Sherman  and 
Perkins  of  Augusta,  then  it  was  sold  to  Sherman  and  later  to  others. 
In  1859  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson  came  to  Blaine  and  purchased  260  acres 
of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  in  1864  built  a  mill  which 
contained  a  shingle  machine.  In  1874  Mr.  Joseph  Chandler  built  a  mill 
on  the  Presque  Isle  Stream  of  the  St.  John,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village. 

In  1858  the  settlement  was  organized  as  a  plantation,  still 
known  as  Letter  B,  Range  One.  In  1860  when  a  post  office  was 
established,  the  name  was  changed  to  Alva,  which  it  retained  until  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1874  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  James  G.  Blaine.  The  present  executive  mansion  in  Augusta  was 
his  home,  the  gift  of  his  daughter  to  the  state.  He  was  Augusta’s  most 
distinguished  citizen,  known  as  the  “Plumed  Knight.” 

Blaine  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  came  to  Maine  as  a  young 
man  and  represented  that  district  (Augusta)  in  Congress  for  several 
terms.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Harrison  and  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  Party  in  1884.  He  also  devoted 
much  time  to  writing  historical  books.  His  Twenty  Years  in  Congress 
is  considered  the  best  book  on  the  political  life  of  that  period. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  present  town 
of  Blaine  were  volunteers  in  the  Aroostook  War  and  had  passed 
through  here  en  route  to  Fort  Fairfield. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlements,  Blaine 
was  a  lively  place,  where  teamsters,  lumbermen  and  stage  drivers 
passed  the  night.  Much  lumber  was  cut  on  the  stream  and  the  lumber¬ 
men  put  up  there  at  Alva  Corner,  but  the  building  of  two  spurs  of 
railway  put  an  end  to  that.  Many  settlers  sold  out  and  went  away,  but 
the  Bubars,  Lowells,  Nobles,  Bells,  Tapleys,  and  a  few  others  clung  to 
the  rich  soil. 

Van  Buren,  1881 

Martin  Van  Buren,  America’s  eighth  president,  is  honored  in 
the  name  of  an  Aroostook  town  which  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St. 
John’s  River,  the  channel  or  deepest  part  of  which  forms  the  exact 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Province  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1881  and  was  named 
for  the  man  who  had  been  President  of  the  United  States  from  1837 
to  1841,  the  period  when  the  so-called  Aroostook  War  was  in  progress. 

The  people  of  Van  Buren  are  largely  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  driven  out  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1755.  On  the  Grande  Riviere 
(St.  John’s  River)  some  of  the  Acadians  who  were  the  original  set- 
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tiers  of  the  present  town  of  Van  Buren  were  Augustin  Violette,  Fran¬ 
cois  Violette  and  Joseph  Cyr.  This  first  establishment  on  the  Grande 
Riviere  was  on  the  south  shore,  two  miles  above  the  present  town  of 
Van  Buren,  where  the  church  of  St.  Bruno  was  built  later.  The  five 
islands  located  here  on  the  American  side  of  the  river  have  been  and 
are  most  useful  to  men,  serving  as  natural  piers  for  the  fastening  of 
booms.  Huge  tracts  of  land  far  up  the  St.  John  River  and  its  branches 
have  given  to  lumbermen  many  million  feet  of  logs  which  by  the  aid 
of  these  booms  are  directed  as  the  river  drivers  wish.  At  first  long  lum¬ 
ber,  spruce  and  pine,  and  now  smaller  logs  for  pulpwood  are  most 
often  seen  floating  on  the  river. 

Keegan,  a  village  in  the  same  township,  but  two  miles  north 
of  Van  Buren,  has  one  of  the  largest  lumber  mills  in  the  United  States. 
Violette  Brook  and  its  northern  branch  drain  the  southern  and  middle 
parts  of  the  town.  Lumber  mills,  grist  mills  and  starch  factories  have 
been  operated  in  the  town.  Van  Buren  is  the  largest  of  the  northern 
boundary  towns  in  population.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lum¬ 
ber  operations  or  in  the  potato  fields.  There  are  still  spring  log  drives. 
Keegan  is  the  site  of  the  first  French- Acadian  settlement  in  the  town. 
The  lumber  industry,  the  backbone  of  the  community  in  boom  days, 
has  dwindled  to  sporadic  bursts  of  activity,  and  lumber  mills  along  the 
river  are  idle  much  of  the  year. 

Bancroft,  1889 

The  town  of  Bancroft  is  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Aroostook  County.  The  first  settlement  was  probably  made  about  1830 
by  Charles  Gellerson,  who  came  from  Bridgton,  Maine.  He  settled  in 
the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  town  near  the  Weston  line  and 
a  short  distance  south  of  where  the  ferry  now  crosses  the  Mattawam- 
keag  River.  Mr.  Gellerson  had  a  large  family  of  sons,  some  of  whom 
remained  and  made  farms  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Weston,  while  the 
others  made  their  settlements  in  Bancroft.  Upon  coming  to  the  town, 
Mr.  Gellerson  purchased  a  block  of  300  acres  of  land  lying  along  the 
Mattawamkeag  River.  This  tract  he  afterward  divided  into  smaller 
farms,  reserving  100  acres  for  his  own  homestead;  he  was  engaged  in 
lumbering  and  farming.  Josiah  Gellerson,  son  of  Charles,  took  one  of 
the  100-acre  farms  and  also  engaged  in  lumbering.  After  living  here 
fourteen  years,  he  moved  to  Haynesville.  Atwell  and  Samuel  Gellerson, 
both  sons  of  Charles,  each  settled  on  100  acres. 

Shubael  Kelley  came  from  Bridgton  in  1833,  bringing  with  him 
his  two  sons,  Albert  and  Lorenzo,  and  cleared  up  a  farm  to  the  east  of 
Charles  Gellerson’s.  They  lived  together  until  1857.  Albert  Kelley,  a 
man  of  kindly  disposition,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  town,  first  largely  engaged  in  lumbering  and  then  in 
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insurance.  He  died  in  1881.  His  son,  George  Kelley,  succeeded  him. 
Joseph  Rollins  came  from  Brighton  in  1833  and  settled  next  south  of 
the  Kelley  lot.  Joseph  E.  Shorey  came  from  Kennebec  County  in  1835, 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  farming,  and  was  a  prominent  man  and  a 
trial  justice  for  many  years.  Daniel  Bean  came  from  Cumberland 
County  in  1834  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Baskahegan  Stream.  Here 
he  built  a  mill  containing  an  up-and-down  saw  and  also  a  grist  mill.  He 
sold  his  property  in  1850  to  John  Pomroy  and  removed  to  Haynes- 
ville. 

In  1834  Simeon  Irish  came  and  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mattawamkeag  River  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Baskahegan 
Stream  and  also  engaged  in  lumbering  and  farming.  Others  who  came 
in  the  30’s  were  Jeremiah  Thompson  from  Kennebec  and  Leonard 
Smith  from  Sidney.  Jonathan  Quimby  arrived  in  1840,  and  Robert 
Hinch,  who  was  for  years  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  in  Ban¬ 
croft,  came  the  same  year  and  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  Matta¬ 
wamkeag,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Baskahegan  Stream. 
He  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering  for  some  time  in  company  with 
John  Pomroy;  the  company  carried  on  an  extensive  lumbering  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Hinch  was  a  worthy  man  of  much  business  ability  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  all. 

Bancroft  was  first  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1840  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1889  and  named  for  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


Maine  Towns  Bearing  the  Names  of  Proprietors 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Many  towns  in  the  State  of  Maine  are  of  historical  interest  by 
reason  of  the  prominence  of  the  first  purchasers,  proprietors  or  sur¬ 
veyors  of  the  original  townships.  Although  earlier  examples  may  be 
given,  it  was  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
there  was  profound  “peace  abroad  and  settled  tranquility  at  home 
among  the  Indian  tribes,”  that  Governor  Belcher  of  Massachusetts 
recommended  surveys  and  appropriations  for  settlers  in  the  Province 
of  Maine.  The  Legislature,  believing  that  many  men  of  industry  and 
virtuous  habits  had  been  unable  to  obtain  lands  upon  encouraging 
terms  and  for  that  reason  had  removed  in  large  numbers  to  other 
colonies,  “ordered  a  new  township  to  be  surveyed  and  lots  to  be  as¬ 
signed.” 

From  these  modest  beginnings  subsequent  grants  continued  to 
be  made,  for  the  most  part  upon  the  same  following  conditions  and 
requirements:  individuals  must  clear  land  and  build  dwelling  houses; 
groups  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  sixty  families  must  collectively 
build  a  meeting  house,  settle  a  minister,  make  provision  for  his  sup¬ 
port  and  reserve  lots  for  public  uses  like  the  ministry,  schools  and  the 
first  settled  minister.  The  men  who  fostered  these  settlements,  often 
by  buying  the  land  and  selling  the  lots  in  the  township  for  settlement, 
were  called  proprietors.  Very  often  the  town  took  the  name  of  one  of 
these  proprietors  when  it  was  incorporated. 

Sanford,  1768 

About  1734,  when  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  was  becoming 
generous  in  encouraging  settlements  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  a  tract 
adjoining  Berwick  and  Towwoh  (Lebanon)  was  laid  out  on  very  gen¬ 
erous  terms  to  a  group  of  associates.  This  is  now  Sanford,  incorporated 
in  the  Province  of  Maine  in  the  year  1768,  as  its  twenty-fifth  town. 
Up  to  that  time  the  place  had  been  called  Phillipstown,  for  Ma¬ 
jor  Wm.  Phillips  who  had  taken  several  quit-claim  deeds  from  the 
Indian  chiefs  for  a  large  territory  which  included  the  present  towns  of 
Sanford,  Alfred  and  Waterborough.  This  purchase  was  confirmed  to 
Phillips  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Often  the  name  of  Mousam,  from 
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the  river  which  flowed  through  the  area,  had  been  used  instead  of 
Phillipstown. 

John  Sanford  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  died  in  November, 
1653.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  had  been  chosen  President  (Governor) 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Colony  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  owned  200 
acres  of  land  at  Black  Point,  Maine,  and  other  lands  in  Rhode  Island. 
His  second  wife  was  Bridget  Hutchinson.  After  her  husband’s  death, 
she  returned  to  Boston  and  married,  as  his  third  wife,  Major  Wm. 
Phillips,  vintner,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston  and  later  of  Saco, 
Maine,  where  he  was  a  large  landowner.  She  survived  him  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  large  landed  estate  in  Maine  at  Cape  Porpoise,  Saco  and 
Kennebunk  in  Wells.  She  willed  a  tract  of  unsettled  land  in  Wells  to 
her  four  children:  Peleg  Sanford,  Samuel  Phillips,  Wm.  Phillips  and 
Eliphal  Sanford  Stratton,  and  gave  to  her  grandson,  Wm.  Stratton, 
1000  acres  of  land  which  her  husband,  Major  Phillips,  had  made 
over  to  her  son,  Elisha  Sanford.  The  present  town  of  Sanford,  Maine, 
is  built  upon  this  land  which  came  to  her  Sanford  children  from  Ma¬ 
jor  Phillips,  and  from  this  source  the  town  received  it  name. 

Many  of  the  residents  of  Sanford  are  descendants  of  English 
emigrants,  and  some  are  French  Canadians  who  came  in  the  last  few 
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decades  to  work  in  the  mills  and  factories.  The  town  was  surveyed  in 
1735  and  settlement  commenced  about  1740.  It  is  reported  tradition¬ 
ally  that  a  Mr.  Parsons  who  located  on  Lyon  Hill  was  the  first  settler. 
Samuel  Willard  was  also  one  of  the  first  comers.  He  bought  a  tract 
of  pine  timber  and  built  a  mill  near  South  Sanford.  In  1745  Captain 
David  Morrison  of  Wells  bought  a  lot  containing  the  two  mill  privileges 
above  Springvale.  He  erected  the  first  log  house  at  Morrison  Corner 
and  built  a  saw  mill.  There  was  an  iron  works  factory  built  in  this 
vicinity  to  smelt  ores,  but  this  was  abandoned  for  want  of  success. 
Phineas  Thompson  and  Samuel  Willard  were  here  in  1765;  Walter 
Powers,  in  1768;  Nathaniel  Bennett  and  Thos.  Rogers,  in  1771  and, 
previous  to  1774,  the  Reverend  Peltiah  Tingley,  John  Linscott,  Ste¬ 
phen  Gowen,  Joel  Moulton,  Wm.  Tripe,  Eleazer  Chadbourne,  Eleazer 
Hall,  Stephen  Coffin,  Daniel  Barston,  Moses  Pate,  Elisha  Smith,  Caleb 
Emery  and  Enoch  Hall. 

The  land,  though  poor  in  the  valleys,  was  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  valuable  white  pine  which  encouraged  the  first  settlers,  who 
were  extremely  poor,  to  fell  the  trees  or  work  them  up  into  shingles  and 
staves.  Many  large  masts  used  to  be  hauled  from  here  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  Masts  to  refit  the  French  fleets  were  taken  from 
this  town.  At  the  second  town  meeting  in  1769,  Benjamin  Harmon  was 
elected  moderator;  Samuel  Willard,  town  clerk;  Jonathan  Johnson, 
Wm.  Bennett  and  Samuel  Willard,  selectmen  and  assessors.  The  next 
year,  1770,  it  was  voted  to  hire  a  minister  to  preach  the  gospel  for 
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three  months;  Wm.  Bennett,  Ephraim  Low  and  Jonathan  Johnson 
were  made  a  committee  to  secure  the  pastor.  Wm.  Bennett  was  chosen 
the  first  grand  juror  in  1773. 

Sanford,  the  first  village,  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mousam  River  two  miles  south  of  Springvale.  Samuel  Nasson  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Sanford.  The  Linscott  Mill  is  the  lowest  on  the 
river  and  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  as  early  as  1775. 

The  first  church  was  organized  by  the  Baptists  in  1772.  Pelti- 
tiah  Tingley  was  made  first  pastor  in  October,  1773.  The  meeting 
house,  which  stood  some  distance  apart  from  the  village,  was  later  re¬ 
moved  to  a  more  central  location.  The  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  in  1782,  and  a  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  preacher.  The  Rever¬ 
end  Moses  Sweat  settled  in  1 786  and  lived  here  for  many  years.  He 
was  famed  for  his  great  learning  and  versed  in  thirteen  languages.  The 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  dates  back  to  1817.  Springvale  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  in  1843,  and  the  first  house  was  built  in  1847. 

A  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  the  south  parish  in  1782.  Master 
Gowen  was  a  noted  teacher. 

Springvale  is  not  a  separate  town  but  lies  within  Sanford.  Ed¬ 
win  Emery,  in  his  History  of  Sanford ,  Maine ,  explains  the  origin  of 
the  name  Springvale  as  follows:  In  the  presence  of  villagers  and 
English  operators  of  the  calico  print  works  at  the  village  which  is  now 
Springvale,  near  the  cold  crystalline  spring,  Elder  Greenhalgh  mounted 
on  a  box  and  offered  prayer.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  question:  “What 
shall  we  call  it?”  he  named  the  settlement,  “Spring,”  pointing  to  the 
clear  water  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  gesture  down  the  valley,  “vale, 
Springvale.”  Thos.  Greenhalgh  had  been  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  denomination  in  his  native  Lancashire,  but  before  coming 
to  Sanford  was  superintendent  of  the  Tourlin  Print  Works  in  Dover. 

Hallow  ell,  1771  (City,  1 850) 

One  of  the  earliest  towns  in  the  Province  of  Maine  to  bear 
the  name  of  a  proprietor  was  ancient  Hallowell,  which  was  named 
for  Benj.  Hallowed,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Plymouth  or  Kennebec  Patent,  of  which  this  town 
was  a  part.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1771,  it  included  the 
present  towns  of  Augusta,  Chelsea  and  part  of  Manchester.  The  set¬ 
tlement  here  was  formerly  called  “the  Hook”;  the  other  village  in 
town  being  “the  Fort,”  now  Augusta.  This  latter  was  set  off  as  the 
town  of  Harrington  in  1797,  and  Manchester  and  Chelsea  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  parent  town  in  1850.  Hallowed  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  at  this  latter  date,  and  accepted  its  charter  in  1852.  The  name 
“Hook”  was  said  to  have  been  an  abbreviation  of  Bombahook,  a  word 
whose  entymology  and  significance  is  not  known.  The  Indian  name 
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for  Hallowell  was  Medumcook;  perhaps  Bombahook  was  an  English 
corruption  of  this  name. 

The  first  settler  here  was  Deacon  Pease  Clark  who  came  from 
Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1762,  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  which  came  to  the  Kennebec  with  supplies  for  Forts 
Western  and  Halifax.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clark  hoped  that  the  generous 
offers  made  by  the  Kennebec  or  Plymouth  proprietors,  who  at  this  time 
were  making  vigorous  efforts  to  colonize  their  lands,  might  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  him  to  secure  homes  for  his  six  sturdy  sons,  all  of 
whom  came  to  the  Kennebec.  It  is  said  that  his  son,  Peter,  had  been 
here  previously  among  the  guards  for  the  workmen  on  the  forts,  and 
then  the  Deacon  himself  came  to  see  the  country  before  moving  here. 

Clark  received  a  grant  of  land  of  100  acres,  which  included 
the  central  part  of  the  present  city  of  Hallowell.  His  son,  Peter,  had  a 
lot  at  the  south  which  he  doubtless  purchased  from  the  Hallowells. 
The  first  clearing  made  by  Deacon  Clark  was  near  the  present  city 
hall.  Here  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn  and  rye.  That  same  season  he 
erected  a  frame  house,  the  timber  for  which  was  cut  and  hewn  upon 
the  spot  where  the  house  was  built;  the  boards  were  floated  up  from 
Gardiner,  where  a  saw  mill  had  been  erected.  Clark’s  home  became 
the  headquarters  for  many  new  settlers  when  they  arrived. 

Benj.  Hallowell’s  son,  Briggs,  was  a  resident  here  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  He  seems  to  have  been  on  the  Kennebec  as 
early  as  1768,  caring  for  the  interests  of  his  father;  his  house  stood 
near  Sheppard’s  Point.  Elisha  Nye  came  from  Sandwich,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1781.  The  most  prominent  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hallowell 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Vaughn,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1751  and 
married  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Esq. 
Vaughn  was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  and, had  been  compromised  in  a  political  move¬ 
ment  which  became  dangerous;  he  had  to  flee  to  France  and  soon 
after  came  to  this  country.  He  arrived  at  Hallowell  about  1796.  A  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  man,  he  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  the 
state.  He  planted  a  large  nursery  of  fruit  trees  from  which  sprang 
many  of  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity.  His  numerous  and  valuable  books 
had  a  strong  effect  on  the  advancement  of  learning.  His  brother, 
Charles,  had  come  in  1790.  Together  they  ran  a  large  flour  mill  and 
brewery  and  were  much  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding. 

John  Merrick,  born  in  London  of  Welsh  parentage,  came  over 
as  tutor  in  the  Vaughn  family  and  subsequently  married  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Vaughn.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  occupied  many 
important  positions.  He  surveyed  the  route  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Chaudiere  in  1810,  was  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Hallowell  in  1821  and 
agent  of  wild  lands  in  eastern  Maine. 
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Samuel  Moody  from  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1790,  came  as  the  preceptor  of  Hallowell 
Academy  in  1796.  He  was  always  known  as  Preceptor  Moody.  Hallo- 
well  Academy,  incorporated  in  1791,  was  the  first  school  of  that  type 
to  be  established  in  the  District  of  Maine,  although  Berwick  Academy, 
the  second  to  be  incorporated,  went  into  operation  first.  The  old 
academy  building,  now  a  primary  school,  is  located  on  Middle  Street. 

Ephraim  Lord  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  1792,  and 
John  Sewell,  born  in  York,  Maine,  came  in  1797.  He  was  town  clerk 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
records  of  Hallowed  families  were  made  and  preserved.  He  was  also 
selectman  and  taught  in  the  town  school  on  Temple  Street. 

J'assalborough,  1771 

The  twenty-seventh  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine,  Vassal- 
borough  was  settled  about  1760,  chiedy  by  emigrants  from  Cape  Cod. 
At  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in  1771,  it  contained  the  present 
town  of  Sidney,  and  was  surveyed  and  lotted  the  succeeding  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  Nathan  Winslow.  In  1768  there  were  only  ten 
families  in  the  township;  yet,  in  1771,  the  inhabitants  voted  “to  raise 
£30,  lawful  money,  for  the  support  of  a  minister  and  other  necessary 
charges.”  At  a  public  town  meeting  in  January,  1775,  Dennis  Getchell 
was  chosen  Captain  of  the  town  for  the  emergency  of  the  times.  That 
same  year,  his  brother,  John,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  pilot  to  the 
army  under  General  Arnold  in  that  memorable  trek  through  the 
wilderness  to  Canada.  He  dug  an  underground  avenue  from  his  dwell¬ 
ing  to  a  gully  near  the  river  whence  he  might  escape  the  Indians.  He 
was  a  mighty  hunter.  Once  he  wounded  a  moose  and  caught  him 
with  clenched  fingers,  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  cut  his  throat 
with  a  jack-knife. 

Vassalborough  was  chiefly  populated  after  1780  by  Quakers 
from  New  York.  Other  early  settlers  beside  the  Getchells  were  Samuel 
and  Asa  Redington,  both  of  whom  had  served  in  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  famous  Washington  Life  Guard. 

The  first  records  state  that  on  May  17,  1771,  James  Howard, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  issued  a  warrant  to  Matthew  Hastings  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  freeholders  to  meet  at  James  Bacon’s  Inn  to  choose  the  first 
officers  of  the  new  town.  The  town  was  named  Vassalborough,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  writer,  in  honor  of  Florentine  Vassall  of  London  who  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  owned  a  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec  River  at  the  north  line  of  Augusta.  An¬ 
other  author  states  that  it  was  named  for  the  Honorable  Wm.  Vassal, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  first  assistants  of 
that  colony. 
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The  town  meetings  were  held  for  years  in  inns  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  not  until  1795  was  it  voted  to  build  a  Vassalborough 
town  house  which  was  then  built  on  the  land  of  Samuel  Redington. 
On  August  11,  1771,  it  was  “voted  to  build  two  pounds,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  meet  December  1771,  to  help  build  them  and  every  absent 
settler  to  pay  2s  6d  lawful  money.”  The  early  coming  and  business 
prominence  of  John  Getchell  gave  the  name  Getchell’s  Corner  to  the 
hamlet  sometimes  called  Vassalboro’  Corners.  Jonas  Priest  was  the 
first  to  cut  his  way  from  the  river  to  Priest  Hill.  In  1792  he  received  a 
grant  of  200  acres  from  the  proprietors.  Between  North  Vassalborough 
and  the  river,  Paul  Taber  made  his  settlement  in  the  woods. 

The  highway  extending  over  the  hill  northeasterly  from  the 
town  house  was  early  known  as  Quaker  Lane,  an  allusion  to  the 
numerous  families  of  Friends  who  made  the  earliest  settlements  upon 
it.  Ebeenezer  Pope,  whose  brothers,  John  and  Elijah,  have  already 
been  mentioned,  built  a  house  in  1806.  In  general,  the  first  settlers 
came  from  Cape  Cod;  but  about  1827  several  whale  captains  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  packed  their  household  goods  and  came  with  their  families  to 
Vassalborough.  They  settled  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Among 
them  were  Reuben  Weeks,  David  Weyer,  Shubael  Cottle,  John  G. 
Fitch,  Shubael  Hussey,  Henry  Cottle,  Joseph  Barney,  James  Alley, 
Seth  and  Daniel  Coffin  and  Captain  Albert  Clark.  Asa  Redington  was 
town  clerk  in  1790.  In  1798  Samuel  was  selectman  and  town  treasurer. 

Lyman  (Coxhall)  1777 

Lyman,  as  Coxhall,  was  incorporated  as  the  thirty-eighth  town 
in  Maine,  in  1777.  The  title  to  the  town  was  derived  from  the  Saga¬ 
more  Fluellen’s  deed,  by  purchase  in  1660,  to  John  Saunders,  John 
Bush  and  Peter  Tarbitt,  who  sold  their  claim  in  1668  to  Harlackindine 
Symonds.  He  in  turn  conveyed  the  territory  to  Roger  Haskins  and 
thirty-five  others,  under  whose  proprietorship  the  town  was  first  set¬ 
tled  in  1767. 

Its  present  name  was  chosen  in  1803  in  compliment  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Lyman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  originally  of  York.  Born  into  the  home 
of  a  clergyman  of  that  town  just  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  began  his  career  in  a  village  store  at  Kennebunk.  From 
this  simple  beginning,  he  continually  widened  his  interests;  he  went 
into  real  estate,  lumbering  and  shipbuilding,  and  became  a  China 
trader.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  Boston,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 

Coxhall,  Lyman’s  first  corporate  name,  was  derived  from  an 
old  English  name.  This  remained  for  only  a  brief  time.  Earlier  it  was 
called  Swansfield,  from  one  of  the  ponds. 

The  principal  business  center  is  Goodwin’s  Mills,  a  neat  little 
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cluster  of  buildings  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  which  has 
borne  its  present  name  since  1782.  The  first  saw  and  grist  mills  were 
located  here. 

One  of  the  earliest  conveyances  of  land  is  a  deed  of  100  acres 
of  land  in  1753  from  Harlackindine  Symonds  to  Richard  Lord.  From 
him  it  went  to  Samuel  Lord  and  then  to  William  Waterhouse,  the  old 
schoolmaster,  who  with  his  family  came  to  this  town  between  1764 
and  1775.  Jacob  Waterhouse,  the  brother  of  William,  came  with  him 
from  Kennebunk.  Jacob  and  William  were  sons  of  Samuel  Waterhouse 
who  deserted  from  an  English  vessel  and  swam  ashore  in  this  province. 

Peter  Roberts  and  Joseph  Dennett  who,  like  the  Waterhouses, 
married  daughters  of  a  Mr.  Wakefield,  lived  on  adjoining  farms  near 
South  Lyman.  Robert  Dennett  came  first,  and  sold  one  half  of  his  lot 
in  1781.  Love  Roberts  came  to  Lyman  about  1775,  and  was  killed  at 
a  barn  raising  in  1780.  Peter,  his  son,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
carried  on  the  work  of  opening  the  farm  at  Roberts  Corner. 

Alexander  Grant  took  his  lot  between  Kennebunk  and  Swan 
ponds  in  1774,  and  Silas,  his  son,  joined  him  in  1779.  Thos.  Lord  set¬ 
tled  north  of  where  the  Congregational  Meeting  House  stands,  in 
1776.  James  Lord  and  Richard  Schackley  settled  two  miles  north  of 
the  Arundel  line  that  same  year.  Thos.  Murphy  took  up  land  on  the 
point  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Kennebunk  River.  His  father, 
Patrick  Murphy,  came  with  him.  The  old  gentleman  had  run  away 
from  home  in  Ireland,  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  come  to  America. 
Gideon  Merrill  and  Robert  Swainson  were  surveyors  for  the  British 
government,  but  abandoned  that  calling  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  settled  in  Lyman  where  the  former  became  a  schoolmaster 
and  prominent  citizen.  Elections  were  held  at  the  house  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Grant  and  other  homes  at  first;  and  from  1787  to  1830 
they  were  held  at  the  meeting  house,  then  in  a  barn  for  three  years, 
after  which  they  were  called  “to  assemble  around  a  big  rock  in  front 
of  the  meeting  house.”  This  was  the  Town  Meeting  Rock  until  1835 
when  the  town  house  was  built  at  the  east  end  of  Kennebunk  Pond. 
The  Town  Meeting  Rock  was  broken  up  to  make  the  wall  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  burying  ground  near  the  church. 

Among  other  citizens,  John  Low  was  a  leading  man  in  town 
affairs,  and  was  for  many  years  Representative  to  the  General  Court. 
Ichabod  Dam  was  another  of  the  trusted  early  citizens  and  for  several 
years  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  from  his  town.  Nathaniel 
Low  was  secretary  of  the  Maine  Senate  in  1826.  Robert  Swansen  was 
a  surveyor  and  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs. 

A  number  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  came  to  the  present  town 
of  Lyman  at  the  close  of  the  war:  Pierce  Murphy  and  John  Burbank 
were  among  these  veterans.  The  latter  was  captured  by  the  privateer 
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“Dalton”  and  carried  to  England  in  1777.  In  1779  he  was  on  board 
the  “Bonne  Homme  Richard”  under  John  Paul  Jones  in  its  action 
with  the  “Serapis.”  Deacon  Simeon  Chadbourne,  1750-1846,  was  in 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Jacob  Rhoades,  Richard  Thomson,  Joseph 
Roberts,  the  Hills,  Smiths,  Warrens,  Emmons,  Littlefields  and  Cuffs 
were  likewise  respected  citizens  of  the  early  times. 

Gray,  1778 

The  town  of  Gray  in  Cumberland  County  was  managed  as  a 
propriety,  until  it  was  incorporated  in  1778  as  the  thirty-ninth  town 
in  the  District.  It  had  been  granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1735  to  a 
group  of  proprietors,  most  of  whom  lived  in  Boston,  where  they  held 
their  meetings.  It  is  believed  that  a  settlement  was  attempted  in  Gray 
as  early  as  1750.  Certainly  a  fort  and  a  meeting  house  were  built  in 
1775,  near  the  center  of  the  township. 

The  plantation  was  laid  waste  in  the  French  War,  but  was 
effectively  revived  in  1762.  The  town  was  called  Gray  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  in  1778  for  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  the  early  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proprietors.  This  group  of  people,  the  proprietors,  had  peti¬ 
tioned  the  General  Court  for  land;  they  said  that  they  had  large 
families  and  were  in  straitened  circumstances.  Settlement  was  begun 
in  1750;  a  fort  of  timbers  and  a  meeting  house  were  erected  near  Gray 
Village  by  the  proprietors. 

The  first  settler,  or  one  of  the  first,  was  Moses  Twitchell  who 
came  from  Westborough,  Massachusetts.  Jabez  Matthews  and  Wm. 
Webster  followed  soon  after  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  several  other  families  moved  in.  In  1755  the  inhabitants  were 
surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  their  possessions,  their  cattle,  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  all  the  dwelling  houses  destroyed.  They  fled  to  other 
towns.  The  township  had  been  without  a  name  until  about  1756 
when  it  was  called  New  Boston. 

The  next  occupation  was  by  Thomas,  father  of  Moses  and 
Jeremiah  Twitchell,  who,  in  1764,  with  his  family,  kept  a  camp  for 
British  marines  and  workmen  engaged  in  cutting  masts  and  hauling 
them  to  the  falls  below.  The  resettlement  was  started  by  John  Jenks, 
Wm.  and  Joel  Stevens,  Daniel  Cummings,  Daniel  Hunt,  Thos.  Twit¬ 
chell,  John  Humphrey  and  Capt.  Jonas  Stevens.  The  bond  under 
which  Jethro  Starbird  received  his  land  in  1768  required  that  within 
a  year,  he  should  have  built  “a  good  dwelling  house  18  feet  square,” 
have  “at  least  six  acres  of  land  cleared  and  brought  to  English  grass 
fit  for  mowing”  and  “shall  pay  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  expense  of 
building  a  meeting  house  and  settling  a  Protestant  minister.”  They 
erected  a  new  meeting  house  and  a  blockhouse  50  feet  long  and  25 
feet  wide,  around  which  they  erected  a  garrison  100  feet  long  and  75 
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feet  wide.  There  were  rumors  of  intended  attacks  by  the  Indians,  but 
they  were  not  molested  further. 

The  first  election,  June  19,  1778,  was  held  in  the  meeting  house 
near  the  present  town  house.  Jabez  Matthews  was  moderator;  David 
Clark,  town  clerk;  Wm.  Webster,  Daniel  Libby,  Daniel  Cummings, 
selectmen  and  assessors;  and  David  Orne,  treasurer.  Thirty  pounds 
were  raised  for  the  furnishing  of  the  meeting  house.  The  town  had 
furnished  men  and  supplies  for  the  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  Moses  Twitched,  the  first  settler,  had  died  in  public  service  in 
Canada.  John  Barber,  John  Wilson,  James  Russell,  David  Haney, 
Mark  Merrill,  Sergt.  Samuel  Thompson,  Lieut.  David  Small,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Webster,  Maj.  Jabez  Matthews,  John  Nash,  David  Libby,  Gideon 
Ramsdell,  Jedediah  Cook  and  Joseph  and  Samuel  Webster  settled 
previous  to  1780.  The  first  lawyer  of  the  town  was  Simon  Greenleaf 
who  will  be  remembered  as  among  the  first  American  jurists.  The 
residence  of  Azariah  Greenleaf,  two  miles  northwest  of  Gray  Village, 
was  erected  by  his  father  in  1773. 

There  is  little  left  to  mark  the  labors  of  the  first  settlers.  A 
burying  ground  in  the  west  part  of  the  village,  donated  by  Daniel 
Libby  and  fenced  by  the  town  in  1782,  contains  many  black  slabs  of 
the  early  century.  Dry  Mills,  a  village  in  the  north,  takes  its  name 
from  Dry  Pond  because  it  has  no  open  outlet.  A  long  beaver  dam  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  flat  near  this  place,  when  settlers  came  in  1750. 

The  principal  manufactury  of  the  town  is  the  Falmouth  Woolen 
Mills  of  Wm.  Beatty,  established  about  1800  by  Samuel  Mayall  of 
England.  At  the  falls  on  Royal  River,  a  short  distance  below  the 
factory,  the  first  mill  in  town  was  erected  on  the  old  road  and  run  by 
Jabez  Matthews  as  early  as  1778.  The  first  church  was  Presbyterian, 
organized  in  1775;  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  and  its  ten  pews 
sold  for  193  pounds  in  1779.  It  was  never  finished,  but  sold  in  1790 
for  4  pounds.  The  old  church  afterward  standing  in  the  street  near 
the  town  house  was  built  in  1789  and  torn  down  in  1832.  The  Baptist 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1790,  and  the  Universalists  erected  a 
house  in  1829.  Methodist  Jesse  Lee  came  to  preach  in  1793,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Congregational  meeting  house,  so  he  used  a 
barn.  Pennell  Institute  was  started  in  1876  and  completed  in  1879.  It 
was  donated  by  Major  Henry  Pennell,  grandson  of  Joseph  Pennell,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town. 

Pittston,  1779 

Pittston  is  the  southeasternmost  town  in  Kennebec  County,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kennebec  River,  six  miles  south  by 
southeast  of  Augusta.  The  first  settler  is  supposed  to  have  been  Alex¬ 
ander  Brown  who  built  his  house  on  an  intervale  then  known  as  “Ker- 
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doormeop,”  cleared  up  a  lot  for  tillage  and  was  employed  for  several 
years  in  procuring  sturgeon  for  the  London  market.  In  1676  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  and  his  home  was  burned. 

In  1716  Dr.  Noyes,  the  agent  of  the  Kennebec  proprietors,  built 
a  fort  near  Nahumkeag  Island,  which  was  also  destroyed  by  the  sav¬ 
ages.  Captain  John  North,  assisted  by  Abram  Wyman,  laid  the  town 
out  in  lots  in  1751.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  a  number  of 
persons  from  Falmouth  settled  in  Pittston.  Williamson  says  that  “the 
settlement  was  commenced  by  James  Winslow  and  Ezra  Davis  in 
1761.”  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1779  and  included  Gardiner  and 
West  Gardiner  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec  until  1804,  as  well 
as  Pittston  and  Randolph  on  the  east  side.  General  Henry  Dearborn 
was  the  first  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1799.  Pittston  was 
the  last  town  to  be  established  within  the  Province  and  District  of 
Maine  under  the  Royal  Charter.  The  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Pittston,  with  the  name  of  Randolph  inserted  instead  of  Pitts¬ 
ton,  passed  the  readings  and  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  Pitt,  January  15,  1779.  When  it  was  brought  forward  a 
fortnight  later,  it  was  called  Pittston  after  his  Honor,  and  was  so  in¬ 
corporated.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  his  time  and 
represented  Boston  in  the  Legislature.  He  afterward  became  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Middlesex  County,  and  died  in 
Dunstable  on  November  10,  1815,  aged  78. 

Other  authorities  think  the  town  was  named  in  honor  of  James 
Pitts  (Harvard,  1731).,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Plymouth  Com¬ 
pany.  Pitts  w'as  a  Boston  merchant  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  Bowdoin. 

The  plantation  was  for  a  long  time  called  Gardinerstown,  but 
when  it  was  incorporated  the  inhabitants  refused  to  consent  to  the 
continuation  of  this  name.  The  reason  assigned  was  that  Dr.  Gardiner 
was  a  refugee  from  his  country,  and  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
were  the  people  at  this  time  that  they  would  not  consent  to  the  name 
of  one  who  had  fled  from  his  native  country  being  honored  by  the 
name  of  the  town,  though  it  was  principally  his  own  property. 

The  first  settlers  had  made  their  clearings  along  the  river.  Old 
records  show  the  names  of  Berry,  McCausland,  Philbrook,  Tibbetts, 
Smith,  Colburn  and  Bailey  as  having  settled  between  the  years  1761 
and  1765.  The  Colburns,  of  whom  there  were  four  brothers:  Reuben, 
Jeremiah,  Oliver  and  Benjamin,  had  settled  above  what  was  later 
known  as  Agry’s  Point,  since  it  was  settled  by  Thomas  Agry  in  1774. 
The  settlement  made  by  the  Colburns  was  called  Colburntown.  Here 
were  built  the  first  vessels  above  Bath  on  the  Kennebunk.  Reuben 
Colburn  constructed  the  bateaux  for  the  Arnold  expedition  to  Que¬ 
bec  in  1775.  The  beautiful  growth  of  white  oaks  which  covered  the 
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banks  of  the  river  made  it  a  most  suitable  spot  for  the  work.  Colburn 
was  assisted  by  the  Agrys,  Fuller,  Soper  and  the  Springers,  all  settlers 
on  the  river.  The  first  saw  mill  and  the  first  grist  mill,  owned  and  run 
by  Edward  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Flitner,  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
Nehumkeag  Creek.  The  service  of  these  important  mills  was  continued 
into  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Town  meetings  were  held  at  the  inn  of  Henry  Smith  for  several 
years,  but  when  the  old  Congregational  Church  was  sold  to  the  town 
in  1820,  religious  and  town  meetings  were  held  in  that  building.  The 
church  had  been  started  by  Major  Colburn  in  1788.  He  was  an  ardent 
Congregationalist,  but  few  others  were  interested.  The  society  was 
unable  to  finish  the  church  and  it  was  used  by  the  town  until  1846, 
when  it  was  again  sold  and  used  as  a  barn.  There  was  a  tannery  also 
on  Nahumkeag  Stream. 

Shapleigh ,  1785 

The  forty-third  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine,  Shapleigh 
bears  the  name  of  the  Englishman  Nicholas  Shapleigh,  whose  home 
was  at  Kittery  Point  and  who  was  the  principal  proprietor  or  claim¬ 
ant  of  the  township.  It  was  hitherto  called  Hubbardstown.  This  was  in 
honor  of  Joshua  Hubbard,  one  of  Major  Shapleigh’s  heirs  and  a 
leading  proprietor.  Its  territory  was  a  part  of  the  original  purchase 
obtained  of  the  Sagamore  Captain  Sunday,  who  conveyed  an  in¬ 
dividual  moiety  of  the  whole  to  Major  Shapleigh.  The  town  was  first 
surveyed  in  1776  and  first  represented  in  the  General  Court  in  1788, 
and  the  first  post  office  was  established  in  1796. 

The  first  settlers  came  in  1772,  when  Simeon  Emery  of  Ber¬ 
wick  erected  a  saw  mill  at  the  foot  of  Mousam  Point;  others  followed 
so  rapidly  that  by  1784  there  were  forty  families  at  the  Point.  Simeon 
Emery’s  buildings  are  the  first  of  which  any  record  is  given.  Joseph 
Jellerson  and  his  son,  Joseph,  moved  in  early  in  the  spring  of  1773  and 
began  the  first  clearing  below  the  mill.  They  built  a  cabin  of  logs  and 
returned  to  Doughty’s  Falls  for  their  household  goods.  James  Davis 
and  Wm.  Stanley  came  from  Kittery  with  their  families  in  the  spring 
of  1774,  and  settled  on  Stanley  Ridge.  George  Ham  came  in  1775 
and  brought  with  him  several  workmen  to  assist  in  clearing  land.  John 
Patch  and  James  Sayward,  neighbors  of  Mr.  Ham  in  Kittery,  followed 
soon  afterward.  Captain  Philip  Hubbard,  one  of  the  early  proprietors, 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  in  1778  at  which  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  inhabitants  was  reported  and  150  acres  of  land  was  set 
aside  for  schools.  Simon  Emery  was  voted  the  lot  on  which  he  had 
built  his  mill.  Dominicus  and  Ichabod  Goodwin,  who  had  bought  out 
the  Jellersons,  received  a  large  tract  and  one-half  the  Emery  Mill 
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privilege  on  the  payment  of  60  pounds.  Captain  Joshua  Trafton  and 
Samuel  Trafton,  who  had  each  lost  an  arm  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
were  each  granted  100  acres  in  Range  1;  Nathaniel  Kent,  a  blind 
man,  was  awarded  four  times  as  much  as  he  had  cleared  on  the  piece 
he  had  taken  up  at  Little  Ossipee.  Joseph  Jellerson  and  his  son,  Joseph 
Jellerson,  Jr.,  received  200  acres  of  land  for  being  the  first  settlers  in 
town.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  Shapleigh  included  Acton, 
which  was  separated  from  it  in  1830,  and  in  1844  a  portion  of  the 
northwest  corner  was  annexed  to  Newfield. 

The  first  election  of  officers  was  held  in  the  West  Parish  (now 
Acton)  May  3,  1785:  John  Cook  was  moderator;  Joshua  Brackett, 
town  clerk;  John  Cook,  Simon  Ricker  and  Joshua  Brackett,  select¬ 
men;  Wm.  Rodgers,  treasurer.  Owing  to  the  range  of  ponds  and  bar¬ 
ren  plains,  the  town  was  divided  into  eastern  and  western  parishes 
with  separate  collectors  in  each. 

The  first  election  in  the  East  Parish  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Captain  J.  H.  Bartlett.  Afterward  they  were  held  in  the  town  meeting 
house.  After  1807  elections  were  held  alternately  in  each  parish,  and 
from  1812  to  1845  in  the  Baptist  meeting  house.  The  town  house  was 
first  used  in  1847.  Emery’s  Mills  on  the  Mousam  River  received  its 
name  from  the  mill  erected  by  Simon  Emery  a  few  rods  below  the 
church  before  any  other  improvement  or  permanent  occupation  of 
lands  in  the  town.  Shapleigh  Corner,  the  most  central  village,  is  the 
seat  of  town  government  where  town  house  and  church,  schools  and 
stores  are  located.  Emery’s  Mills  and  Shapleigh  Corner  are  both  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town;  Ross  Corner  is  on  the  east  line  and  North 
Shapleigh  at  the  north  on  the  Little  Ossipee  River. 

In  the  early  settlement,  an  iron-smelting  furnace  was  erected, 
but  soon  abandoned.  Baptist  meetings  were  held  in  town  long  before 
any  church  was  organized  or  meeting  house  built.  The  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Davis  was  the  first  Baptist  preacher.  A  little  society  was  formed  in  the 
east  parish  in  1781  of  those  embracing  the  Baptist  faith,  and  about 
1787  Mr.  Davis  was  ordained  in  Edmund  Shapleigh’s  dwelling  house 
near  Shapleigh  Corner.  He  became  settled  pastor  in  1796  and  re¬ 
mained  two  years.  This  society  erected  a  meeting  house  at  the  corner 
in  1802  and  a  church  was  organized  in  1803. 

Parsonsfield,  1785 

The  forty-fourth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine  was  Par¬ 
sonsfield,  previously  known  by  its  plantation  name,  Parsonstown.  It 
was  so  called  to  keep  in  remembrance  Thomas  Parsons,  Esq.,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  reputation  and  a  principal  proprietor.  This  township  was  part 
of  the  tract  sold  by  the  Sagamore,  Captain  Sunday,  to  Small  and 
Shapleigh  whose  descendants  became  joint  owners  in  1770.  In  the 
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partition  of  1771  the  territory  included  in  this  township  fell  to  the 
claimants  under  Shapleigh,  who  conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Parsons  and  thirty- 
nine  associates.  The  whole  was  surveyed  into  lots  of  100  acres,  two  of 
which  were  reserved  to  each  proprietor,  nine  others  for  the  ministry 
and  schools  and  one  for  a  mill  privilege.  According  to  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  twelve  families  were  settled  in  the  township  in  1772  and 
increased  in  four  years  to  forty.  In  1790  the  settlers  erected  a  meeting 
house.  The  conveyance  to  Parsons  and  others  was  excuted  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scammon,  James  Gowen,  Jotham  Moulton,  Nathaniel  Remick 
and  Philip  Hubbard,  a  “Committee.” 

John  and  Gideon  Doe  of  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  in  1775,  and  soon  after  George 
Kezar  of  Cantabury,  New  Hampshire,  settled  in  the  eastern  part  and 
built  a  log  house  near  his  hunting  camp.  Mr.  Kezar  had  been  a  re¬ 
nowned  hunter  and  trapper  in  earlier  days  and  was  probably  the  first 
white  man  to  pitch  his  camp  in  any  one  of  the  five  Ossipee  towns. 
Elisha  Wadleigh,  whose  farms  lay  between  Long  and  West  ponds,  was 
told  by  Kezar  that  here  were  his  most  productive  grounds.  Lot  Wedge- 
wood  settled  at  North  Parsonsfield  about  1775-76,  and  several  other 
families  came  soon  after.  Thomas  Parsons,  the  above-mentioned  pro¬ 
prietor,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  first  settler;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  among  the  original  ones  in  1772.  He  moved  from 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1771  and  built  a  log  cabin  in  Effingham, 
which  he  left  to  occupy  his  farm  over  the  line  in  Parsonsfield  near 
Lord’s  Pond.  There  he  built  the  first  frame  house  in  town. 

Deacon  Elijah  Wadleigh  who  was  born  in  the  garrison  house 
in  South  Berwick  was  an  early  settler  between  Long  and  West  ponds. 
In  1794  when  the  road  was  laid  out  to  the  southeast  across  the  town, 
the  only  residents  along  the  line  were  David  Hobbs,  near  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  J.  Grenville,  Thos.  Parsons,  Levi  Stone,  Josiah  Clark 
and  Enoch  and  Walter  Neal.  Beside  the  church  was  the  inn  kept  by 
Job  Colcord  at  Parsonsfield  Village.  Between  there  and  Middle  Road 
Crossing  were  Daniel  Philbrick  and  Robert  Brown.  Two  miles  south 
on  the  hill  lived  Deacon  Sam  Moulton  and  Jesse  Wedgewood,  nearly 
opposite  each  other.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  below,  were  Wm. 
Leavitt,  Zeb  Pease,  George  Wickford,  Elisha  Piper,  the  “Master,” 
John  Morrison,  Joseph  Pain  and  the  old  log  schoolhouse  in  South 
Parsonsfield.  Mr.  Moore  lived  near  the  Newfield  line.  These  people 
were  nearly  all  living  there  in  1786. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  in  1785,  Thos.  Powers  was  chosen 
moderator;  John  Doe,  town  clerk;  and  Thos.  Parsons,  John  Doe  and 
Gilman  Lougee,  selectmen. 

Parsonsfield  Village,  the  seat  of  town  government,  is  located  on 
the  side  of  Cedar  Mountain,  a  short  distance  below  the  old  burying 
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ground,  churchyard  and  training  field  which  were  laid  out  by  the 
proprietors  in  1774.  The  first  town  house,  begun  in  1790  as  a  church, 
was  finished  for  a  town  house  in  1794-95  and  succeeded  Job  Colcord’s 
inn,  the  first  house  in  the  village  as  a  place  of  public  gathering.  A 
town  house  on  the  hill  was  built  in  1833  by  Wm.  Moulton,  Jr.,  and  a 
tannery  was  opened  here  by  John  Morrell  in  1830;  here  too  was  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  half  a  mile  west,  Whitney  and  West’s  shingle 
mill,  one  of  the  oldest  in  town.  The  post  office  was  established  in  1798. 

East  Parsonsfield  was  the  chief  business  center,  a  thriving  place 
in  the  early  days  of  lumbering;  North  Parsonsfield  is  the  location  of 
Parsonsfield  Seminary;  Kezar  Falls,  a  prosperous  village  on  the  Os- 
sipee  River,  was  named  for  George  Kezar.  Here  is  a  grist  mill,  estab¬ 
lished  before  1800;  and  there  are  stone  and  saw  mills  also.  In  the 
southeast,  two  miles  from  East  Parsonsfield,  are  the  old  Blaisdell  Mills, 
erected  by  Dr.  Thomas  Blaisdell  in  1790.  In  1839  the  town  contained 
seven  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  a  woolen  factory  and  an  oil  mill. 

Turner ,  1786 

The  forty-seventh  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine  was 
Turner,  in  Androscoggin  County.  To  reward  Captain  Joseph  Sylvester 
and  his  company  for  their  services  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in 
1690,  the  General  Court  granted  them  a  township  which,  when  the 
divisional  line  was  run  between  the  two  provinces,  fell  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  representation  of  these  facts  by  James 
Warren,  Joseph  Jocelyn  and  the  Reverend  Charles  Turner  of  Scituate, 
agents  for  the  claimants  of  the  original  grantees,  the  General  Court 
on  June  25,  1765,  made  up  for  their  loss  by  a  grant  of  this  township 
upon  condition  that  thirty  families  and  a  minister  should  be  settled 
and  a  meeting  house  built  there  within  six  years. 

The  proprietors  were  so  remiss  that  the  first  trees  were  not 
felled  until  1774,  nor  did  the  accessions  to  the  settlement  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  consist  of  any  more  than  three  families.  A  heavy  growth  of 
timber  covered  the  township  and  “it  was  noted  for  its  forests  of  pine 
of  the  best  quality  and  many  of  its  best  trees  were  sought  for  masts 
and  spars.”  Lots  were  laid  out  and  looked  well,  but  settlers  did  not 
come  and  trespassers  cut  the  valuable  pine.  In  1771  and  1772  various 
inducements  were  offered:  (1)  a  bounty  of  six  pounds  to  each  settler 
who  would  take  a  lot  and  clear  five  acres  by  November  1772;  (2)  two 
settling  lots  to  any  one  who  would  build  a  saw  mill  by  a  certain  date 
and  a  grist  mill  a  year  or  so  later;  (3)  twenty  pounds  in  addition  to 
the  lots  for  the  building  of  the  mills;  (4)  an  additional  bounty  of  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  to  settlers  locating  between  certain  dates. 

In  1772  Daniel  Staples,  Thos.  and  Elisha  Record,  Joseph  Lea¬ 
vitt  and  Abner  Philipps  were  voted  the  ten-pound  bounty  on  the  con- 
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dition  that  they  complete  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  Joseph  Leavitt, 
born  in  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enlist  in  the  Revolution.  He  concluded  only  one  enlistment 
and  then  came  to  Maine  as  assistant  to  the  government  surveyors.  His 
home  in  Turner  was  next  to  the  meeting  house  lot,  where  he  built  the 
first  frame  building  in  town.  In  1773  Peleg  Wadsworth,  Ichabod  Bon- 
ney,  Jr.,  and  Peleg  Chandler  performed  the  settlers’  duties  that  en¬ 
titled  them  to  three  “settlers  lots,”  and  Josiah  Staples  occupied  a 
fourth.  Elisha  Lake  brought  his  family  that  year,  but  soon  went  away. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  afterward  General,  took  an  active  part  in  lotting 
and  selling  the  town,  but  did  not  become  a  permanent  settler. 

On  July  19,  1774,  Ichabod  Bonney  was  chosen  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  go  to  Sylvester  and  forward  the  building  of  a  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  was  voted  four  pounds  a  month  and  expenses.  In  1775 
Israel  Haskell,  Moses  Stevens  from  Gloucester  and  Hezekiah  Bryant 
from  Halifax  came  with  their  families.  By  1780  there  were  here:  Mark 
and  Samuel  Andrews,  Jotham  Briggs,  Israel  Haskell,  Daniel  Briggs, 
Abner,  Richard  and  Isaac  Phillips,  Daniel,  Josiah  and  Seth  Staples, 
Deacon  Daniel,  Levi,  Benjamin,  and  Jabez  Merrill,  Jacob  and  Joseph 
Leavitt,  Charles,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Turner,  Stephen  and  Hezekiah  Bryant, 
Deacon  Benj.  True,  Wm.  Hayford,  John  Keen,  Henry  Jones,  Ezekiel 
Jr.,  Wm.  and  Jesse  Bradford,  James  and  Ebeneezer  Crooker,  Moses 
Stevens,  Samuel  Blake,  Malachi  Waterman  and  Hezekiah  Hill,  most 
of  them  with  families. 

The  growth  was  now  rapid;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1786 
and  named  for  the  Reverend  Charles  Turner,  born  in  Scituate,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1732.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1752  and  was  a 
minister  in  Duxbury  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  Whig,  active  in  state 
affairs,  one  of  the  agents  for  the  claimants,  the  first  treasurer  and  col¬ 
lector  for  the  proprietors.  In  1791  he  moved  here  and  preached  part 
time  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  faithful  preacher,  whose  culture 
and  education  left  its  imprint  on  the  townsmen.  Colonel  Wm.  Turner, 
his  brother  (Harvard,  1767),  was  proprietor’s  clerk  for  years  and  a 
valuable  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  mills,  both  saw  and  grist,  were  built  by  Samuel  Blake 
in  1775  on  Twenty  Mile  River,  at  what  is  known  as  Turner  Village. 
Destroyed  in  the  great  freshet  of  1785,  they  were  soon  rebuilt. 

Waterborough,  1787 

This  York  County  town  was  the  fifty-first  to  be  incorporated  in 
Maine.  Waterborough  was  a  part  of  the  purchase  made  by  Major 
Wm.  Phillips  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  Capt.  Sunday,  Fluellin  and  Hob- 
inowell,  in  1661  and  1664.  By  virtue  of  the  will  of  Major  Phillips’ 
widow,  three  men  of  Boston:  John  Avery,  Colonel  Joshua  Waters  and 
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John  Wheelright  became  the  proprietors,  from  one  of  whom,  Colonel 
Joshua  Waters,  the  town  took  its  name.  Prior  to  its  incorporation,  the 
town  was  included  in  the  northern  part  of  Alfred,  under  the  name  of 
Massabesic  Plantation.  A  widening  of  the  Pequaket  Trail  in  1764  made 
it  suitable  for  a  logging  road,  as  lumbering  became  the  chief  industry. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  by  John  Smith  in  1768,  near 
Waterborough  Old  Corners.  John  Smith  was  joined  by  seven  other 
families  during  the  next  two  years:  John  Scribner,  Robert  Harvey, 
Alexander  Jellison,  Wm.  Deering,  Scammon  Hodgdon,  Wm.  Philpot 
and  Wm.  Nason.  These  men  came  from  Berwick,  Scarborough  and 
Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  to  engage  in  lumbering. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  retarded  the  settlement  and 
prevented  any  vigorous  action  by  the  proprietors,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Their  meetings  were  usually  held  in 
one  of  the  public  houses  of  that  city. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  immigration  increased.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  here  prior  to  1787:  Samuel  Damm,  Andrew  Burleigh, 
William  Bean,  Benjamin  Warren,  James  Carlisle,  Nathaniel  Haines, 
Clement  Moody,  Wm.  Tibbetts,  Samuel  Cammett,  Moses  Downs, 
Thomas  Gubtail,  Valentine  Shaw,  Humpfrey  Downs,  Benjamin  Perry, 
Timothy  Ricker,  James  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Carpenter,  Joseph  San¬ 
born  and  John  Bridges.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  Captain  John  Smith,  an  innholder.  Wm.  Bean  was  chosen 
moderator;  Benjamin  Warren,  town  clerk;  James  Carlisle,  Andrew 
Burley  and  Wm.  Bean,  selectmen  and  assessors. 

The  first  book  of  records  contains  this  inscription  on  the  title 
page,  in  a  large  bold  hand:  “To  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Water- 
borough  this  book  most  respectfully  presented  by  their  Friend  and 
very  Humble  Servant,  Josiah  Waters,  Boston,  March  10,  1787.”  In 
response  it  was  voted :  “the  thanks  of  this  town  be  returned  the  Honbl 
Josiah  Waters,  Esqr.  for  his  generous  donation  in  that  he  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  on  it  a  book  for  the  records  of  said  town,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.” 

At  that  date,  1787,  there  were  within  the  town  four  mills  owned 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  John  Knights,  John  Bridges  and  Lieutenant 
Issachar  Davis  on  Moody  Pond  Brook.  In  1780  Samuel  Dam  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  New  Hampshire,  settled  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Old  Corner 
and  opened  a  public  house  for  the  accommodation  of  lumbermen  and 
teamsters  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  coast.  That  was  the  first  public 
house  in  town.  The  first  school  was  held  in  a  barn  in  1784  and  was 
taught  by  Samuel  Robinson.  The  first  church  was  formed  in  1782.  It 
was  a  Union  Church  and  the  meetings  were  held  at  dwellings.  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Free  Baptist  Churches  were  organized  before  1800. 
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Gouldsborough,  1789 

Gouldsborough,  the  sixty-sixth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
District  of  Maine,  was  originally  granted  to  Nathan  Jones,  Francis 
Shaw  and  Robert  Gould  of  Boston,  who  immediately  settled  it  with 
lumbermen  from  Portland,  Saco  and  vicinity.  The  town  was  called 
Gouldsborough  in  compliment  to  Robert  Gould,  one  of  these  grantees. 
It  is  situated  between  Frenchman’s  Bay  and  Gouldsborough  Harbor. 
Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  born  in  Boston,  July  28,  1748,  went  to  Goulds¬ 
borough  in  1770-71  as  agent  for  the  proprietors.  He  was  a  staunch 
patriot,  much  engrossed  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  1775  was 
captain  of  the  Gouldsborough  militia.  In  1776  he  made  and  ratified  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  St.  John  River,  and  as  a  private,  he  was 
a  member  of  Captain  Daniel  Sullivan’s  company  for  the  protection  of 
Frenchman’s  Bay  in  1780.  He  died  in  1785.  His  son,  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  the  great  Boston  merchant,  was  born  in  Gouldsborough  on  June 
4,  1776;  he  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  Boston  to  an  uncle  for  school¬ 
ing  in  1789.  In  1793  he  returned  to  Gouldsborough  to  care  for  his  in¬ 
terests  there,  but  after  three  summers  the  property  was  sold  to  Wm. 
Bingham,  and  Shaw  became  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

The  first  white  man  in  our  present  town  of  Gouldsborough,  as 
far  as  we  know,  was  Nathan  Jones  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  who  had 
been  surveying  land  on  Mt.  Desert  for  Governor  Bernard  and  sailed 
across  the  bay  to  find  land  for  himself  in  1762.  The  township  was  run 
out  by  Jones  and  Frie  in  1763.  Jones  interested  two  Boston  merchants, 
Robert  Gould  and  Francis  Shaw,  who  explored  the  township  that  year 
and  in  1764  obtained  a  grant  of  the  township  under  the  usual  in¬ 
structions  and  limitations.  Jones  had  one-eighth  of  the  town  and  built 
a  saw  mill  or  one-half  of  one,  the  first  in  the  town.  Immediately  after 
the  completion  of  his  purchase  in  1764-65,  he  began  the  erection  of 
mills  on  the  Frenchman’s  Bay  side  and  in  1768-69  moved  his  family 
there  and  carried  on  the  business,  until  Shaw  and  Gould  who  had 
bought  a  part  of  the  township  and  saw  mill,  started  their  settlement 
in  1764-65  and  sent  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  there  as  an  agent  in  1770-71  for 
all  parties.  Jones  later  moved  to  what  is  now  Cherryfield. 

The  harbor  was  fine,  the  country  beautiful,  lumber  abundant, 
but  the  soil  was  poor.  Settlers  were  sent  here,  however,  and  farms  were 
cleared,  houses  and  mills  built.  The  names  of  some  of  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  were  Robert  Ash,  - Fernald,  Tristram  and  Richard  Pinkham 

from  Boothbay,  who  built  a  tide  mill  and  afterward  moved  to  Steuben, 
Benj.  Glazier  and  Ichabod  Willey,  who  removed  to  Narraguagus  be¬ 
fore  1771.  Nathaniel  Denbo  or  Densmore, - Goodwin, - Tracy, 

Tobias  Allen,  Thos.  Hill,  Benj.  Bickford,  John  Gubtail,  Asa  Cole,  Isaac 
Patten  and  Daniel  Tibbetts  were  early  settlers.  The  Revolutionary  War 
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put  a  stop  to  all  business  and  the  settlers  were  destitute.  After  the  war, 
operations  were  again  begun,  but  lasted  briefly.  Francis  Shaw,  Sr., 
died  in  1784  one  year  before  Francis  Shaw,  Jr. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  held  in  Gouldsborough,  April  4,  1789, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Nathan  Jones,  Esq.,  moderator; 
Wm.  Shaw,  clerk;  Dr.  Benjamin  Alline,  treasurer;  Thomas  Hill,  Sam¬ 
uel  Libby  and  Eli  Forbs,  selectmen  and  assessors.  Thomas  Hill  was 
constable  and  collector;  Nathan  Jones,  Samuel  Libby  and  Benj.  God¬ 
frey,  surveyors  of  roads;  Thomas  Hill,  William  Shaw  and  Abijah  Cole, 
surveyors  of  lumber;  Wm.  S.  Jone,  Clement  Furnald  and  John  Gub- 
tail,  Jr.,  fence  viewers;  Benjamin  Ash  and  John  Gubtail,  Jr.,  deer 
reeves;  Dr.  Benjamin  Alline,  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  Peter 
Godfrey,  sealer  of  leather. 

Under  the  Bingham  administration,  General  David  Cobb  came 
as  agent  and  removed  to  Gouldsborough  Point  in  1796.  The  records 
show  he  was  taxed  a  poll  tax  of  twenty-eight  cents  that  year.  He  con¬ 
ceived  many  plans  to  promote  the  interests  of  both  proprietors  and 
settlers.  He  hoped  to  found  a  city  at  Gouldsborough  Point.  The  loca¬ 
tion  was  superb.  Large  wharves  and  store  houses  were  erected,  miles 
of  streets  were  laid  out  in  all  directions  up  in  the  country,  and  some 
were  built,  as  his  diary  shows.  Ships  sailed  for  England  and  the  West 
Indies  loaded  with  lumber  and  returned  loaded  with  the  products  of 
those  countries.  The  city  did  not  materialize  however.  Enterprise  and 
push  were  elsewhere,  at  Ellsworth,  at  Machias  and  up  the  Narragua- 
gus.  General  Cobb  lived  in  Gouldsborough  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  held  the  positions  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
major-general,  Senator  from  Hancock  County  from  1801  to  1804, 
lieutenant  governor,  1809,  and  President  of  the  Executive  Council, 
1805-08,  1812-14,  1816,  1817.  He  moved  to  Taunton  in  1820.  For 
nearly  twenty-five  years  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  eastern  Maine. 

Vinalhaven,  1789 

Maine’s  seventy-first  town,  Vinalhaven  was  established  in  1789, 
and  was  so  called  in  honor  of  John  Vinal,  Esq.,  of  Boston  who  had  been 
employed  the  preceding  year  by  settlers  to  obtain  legislative  measures 
for  securing  the  titles  to  their  lands.  The  town  embraced  at  the  time 
of  its  incorporation  the  North  and  South  Fox  Islands  and  all  the 
smaller  islands  within  three  miles  of  their  shores.  North  Haven  (North 
Fox  Island)  was  set  off  in  1846.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1765  and  increased  up  to  the  fifth  year  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  the  British,  issuing  from  their  encampment  at  Biguyduce 
(Castine),  compelled  these  islanders  to  leave  their  families  and  work 
upon  the  British  fortifications.  To  avoid  servility  and  abuse,  a  number 
of  settlers  retired  from  their  homes,  some  of  which  the  enemy  reduced 
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to  ashes.  Returning  after  the  peace  in  1786,  seventy-two  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  obtained  from  the  government  deeds  of  their  lots,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  only  246  pounds  for  the  whole. 

These  Islanders  have  been  “noted  for  their  humanity  and  be¬ 
nevolence  to  strangers.” 

Martin  Pring,  an  English  explorer,  landed  on  the  islands  in 
1603  and  was  delighted  with  “the  high  country  full  of  woods.”  Gorges 
says  that  “Pring  made  a  perfect  discovery  of  all  these  eastern  rivers  . 
and  harbours;  and  brought  back  the  most  exact  account  of  the  coast 
that  had  ever  come  to  hand.”  It  was  he  who  named  these  islands  “the 
Fox  Islands,”  because  they  saw  here  so  many  silver-gray  foxes. 

The  first  permanent  white  settler  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Daniel  Wooster  who  came  to  Vinalhaven  in  1763;  his  son  was  the 
first  white  child  born  on  the  island.  In  1766  the  Carvers  came  and 
from  that  time  settlements  rapidly  progressed.  The  first  town  meeting 
of  which  we  have  a  record  was  held  on  March  11,  1785,  at  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Kent  on  North  Island. 

William  Vinal  who  settled  in  Maine  before  1786  was  the  first 
of  a  Boston  family  to  come  to  Maine.  He  was  the  son  of  John,  and 
it  was  for  the  latter  that  the  town  was  named  since  he  helped  the  set¬ 
tlers  to  secure  legislation  to  their  advantage.  William’s  two  sons,  John 
and  William,  Jr.,  were  influential  citizens  on  Vinalhaven.  Colson  and 
Lane  are  also  names  of  early  settlers  on  the  island. 

In  1797  the  town  “voted  to  hire  a  minister”  and  raised  forty 
pounds  therefor.  In  1802  they  “voted  not  to  hire  a  minister.” 

Bridgton ,  1794 

♦ 

The  eighty-fifth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
Maine  was  Bridgton,  granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1764  to  Moody 
Bridges,  Benj.  Milliken,  Thomas  Perley  and  others,  in  lieu  of  Rowley, 
Canada,  a  section  which  had  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  New  Hampshire  line.  The  new  area  was  divided  into 
eighty-six  shares,  sixty-one  of  which  belonged  to  individual  proprietors, 
one  being  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  one  for  the  first 
settled  minister,  one  for  Harvard  College,  one  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  one  for  the  first  settler  of  the  township.  The  town  received 
its  name  from  Moody  Bridges  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  a  large  pro¬ 
prietor,  proprietors’  clerk  and  leading  spirit  of  the  entire  group.  The 
place  was  first  called  Pondicherry,  possibly  for  a  French  province  in 
the  eastern  part  of  India,  or  because  of  the  great  number  of  ponds 
and  wild  cherry  trees  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  natural  waterways  over  which  the  settlers  reached  the 
present  Bridgton  and  which  the  Indians  traveled  before  them  were 
Sebago  Lake,  Songo  River  and  Long  Pond.  According  to  the  History 
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of  Cumberland  County ,  the  first  improvements  were  made  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  North  Bridgton  in  1769  by  Captain  Benjamin  Kimball,  a  sailor 
from  Ipswich,  who,  in  1768,  in  return  for  a  grant  of  land,  bound  him¬ 
self  to  build  a  house  of  entertainment,  to  keep  a  store  of  goods  and  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  with  a  boat  of  two  tons  burthen,  rigged  with 
a  convenient  sail,  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  from  Piersontown  (Standish)  on  Sebago  Lake  to  the  head  of 
Long  Pond  and  back  at  a  special  rate,  whenever  called  upon  by  the 
proprietors.  The  same  year  the  proprietors  in  like  manner  contracted 
with  Jacob  Stevens  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  saw  mill  and  a  corn 
mill,  which  he  did  upon  the  outlet  of  Crotched  Pond,  ever  since  known 
as  Stevens  Brook.  In  1782  certain  lots  were  given  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Pond  to  those  settlers  who,  by  greatest  progress  in  clearings  and  build¬ 
ings,  merited  reward;  these  lots  therefore  have  since  been  known  as 
the  “merited”  lots.  It  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  to  build  a  public 
mill  at  the  locality  known  as  “Pinhook.”  Longfellow,  when  he  came 
to  Bridgton  over  the  Sebago  Lake  route,  was  so  delighted  that  he 
wrote  the  poem,  “Songo  River,”  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  : 

Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream 

Save  in  fancy  or  in  dream 

Winding  slow  through  bush  and  brake 

Links  together  lake  and  lake. 

The  early  grant  provided  that  each  settler  who  cleared  twelve 
acres,  erected  a  house  and  settled  his  family  before  1771  should  be  al¬ 
lotted  100  acres.  Evidently  Moody  Bridges  was  only  a  land  speculator; 
Kimball,  the  first  settler,  kept  an  inn  and  store,  traded  with  the  In¬ 
dians  and  ran  a  boat  until  his  death  in  1802.  Other  pioneer  settlers 
were  Jacob  Stevens,  Andover,  and  Wm.  Emerson,  Moody  Foster  and 
David  Kneeland  of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts.  The  latter  settled  “on 
the  ridge”  and  planted  Bridgton’s  first  orchard.  It  was  at  South  Bridg¬ 
ton  that  the  first  settlers  pitched  their  camps  and  here  may  be  found 
some  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Doubtless  the  first 
settler  here  was  Enoch  Perley,  son  of  Thos.  Perley,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  Enoch  came  in  1775,  settled  on  a  farm  and  built  the  first  frame 
house,  which  consisted  of  one  room  about  eighteen  feet  square. 

In  1789  William  Sears  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  bought  two 
lots  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Bridgton  Center.  Here  he  built  a 
grist  mill  at  Highland  Lake,  then  called  Crotched  Pond.  He  also  con¬ 
structed  a  tavern,  later  called  the  “Pondicherry  House.”  In  1798  a 
meeting  house  was  built  which  for  many  years  was  used  for  civic  and 
religious  purposes.  Here  too  in  1800  the  first  post  office  was  established. 
The  Sebago  Lake  Stream  Navigation  Company  made  its  center  of 
operations  here  for  the  management  of  its  steamers  on  the  lake. 
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The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1794.  Enoch  Per- 
ley  was  elected  moderator;  Isaiah  Ingalls,  town  clerk;  Phineas  Ingalls, 
treasurer;  and  Robert  Andrews,  James  Flint  and  Joseph  Sears,  select¬ 
men.  In  1784  the  first  Congregational  Church  was  organized  by  the 
Reverend  Wm.  Johnson  of  Fryeburg  with  seventeen  members.  The 
first  settled  minister  was  Mr.  Nathan  Church  of  South  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  Dartmouth  graduate,  who  came  in  1788  and  was  supported 
by  the  proprietors  until  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  house  was  built  on  the  ministerial  lot  in  1791.  Dr.  Samuel  Farns¬ 
worth,  the  first  physician,  came  in  1791  and  became  eminent  in  his 
profession  until  his  death  in  1817. 

Lewiston ,  1795  (City,  1861) 

The  territory  comprising  the  city  of  Lewiston  was  included  in 
the  Pejepscot  Patent,  granted  to  Thomas  Purchase  and  George  Way  in 
1632.  On  the  death  of  these  two  original  proprietors,  most  of  the  tract 
became  the  property  of  Richard  Wharton,  a  Boston  lawyer.  To  make 
his  title  secure,  he  obtained  in  1684  a  deed  from  Warumbee  and  five 
other  sagamores  of  the  Anasagunticooks.  On  Wharton’s  death  his  ad¬ 
ministrator  sold  the  claims  to  Thomas  Hutchinson,  John  Wentworth, 
John  Watts,  David  Jefferies,  Stephen  Minot,  Oliver  Noyes  and  John 
Rusk  for  140  pounds,  in  1714.  These  persons  were  commonly  styled 
the  Pejepscot  Proprietors,  and  their  lands  were  called  the  Pejepscot 
Claim.  Its  limits  were  finally  fixed  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  at 
Lewiston  Falls,  and  on  the  eastern  side  so  as  to  embrace  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Leeds.  The  grant  under  which 
Lewiston  was  settled  was  made  by  the  proprietors  to  Jonathan  Bagley 
and  Moses  Little  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1768.  The  name  of 
the  town,  as  provided  in  the  grant,  was  to  be  Lewiston. 

The  first  settler  was  Paul  Hildreth  from  Dracut,  Massachusetts, 
who,  in  the  summer  of  1770,  built  a  cabin  just  below  where  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Mill  now  stands.  The  first  ferry  was  established  by  him  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  falls.  David  Pettengill  of  New  Glou¬ 
cester,  the  second  settler,  came  in  the  fall  of  1770,  and  brought  his 
family  in  the  following  spring.  He  owned  several  lots  by  gifts  and  by 
purchase  from  the  proprietors;  the  most  valuable  was  the  mill  lot  at 
the  falls,  which  comprised  a  hundred  acres.  He  built  his  house  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Lower  Main  Street.  After  his  death,  one  of 
his  sons  sold  the  mill  lot  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  to  Colonel  Josiah 
Little.  Asa  Varnum,  also  from  Dracut,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
third  settler  in  1772,  and  Amos  Davis  moved  from  New  Gloucester  to 
Lewiston  in  1774.  He  was  a  farmer,  surveyor  and  shoemaker;  surveyed 
a  part  of  the  town  for  the  proprietors  in  1773  and  made  a  plan  in 
1795.  He  gave  the  land  for  the  old  burying  ground  on  Sabbattus  Street 
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and  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  small  building  within  its  present 
enclosure,  which  was  occupied  for  some  years  as  a  meeting  house  and 
a  schoolhouse.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
a  very  noble  man.  His  son  David,  whose  heirs  gave  Mt.  David  to  Bates 
College  for  an  observatory,  was  the  second  boy  born  in  Lewiston. 

Israel  Herrick,  Jesse  Wright  and  Jacob  Barker  came  in  1774; 
James  Garcelon  arrived  from  Freeport  in  the  following  year  and  soon 
after  settled  at  what  is  called  Garcelon’s  Ferry.  His  father  was  the 
Reverend  Peter  Garcelon,  a  native  and  resident  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
James  had  emigrated  to  this  country  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen  of  Lewiston.  His  son  James 
was  for  years  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  another  William,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  in  town,  engaged  in  lumbering  and  shipbuilding  in  Free¬ 
port.  Josiah  Mitchell  came  in  1776  and  Jonathan  Hodgkins  in  1777. 
James  Ames  from  Oakham,  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  1785  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  of  blacksmithing  in  connection  with  farming.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  the  people  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  New  Gloucester  for 
their  blacksmith  work.  Ames  also  kept  a  public  house  for  many  years. 
Dan  Read  moved  in  from  Attleborough  in  1788.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  board  of  selectmen  for  twenty-six  years,  chairman  of  the 
board  for  twelve  years,  town  clerk,  fifteen  years,  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1804-05  and  to  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1820,  1823 
and  1825.  He  was  also  the  first  postmaster  of  Lewiston,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  a  position  which  he  held  for  forty 
years,  lacking  three  months.  He  died  in  1854.  Ebenezer  Hamm  from 
Shapleigh,  grandfather  of  Colonel  Hamm,  came  in  1789.  Only  three 
persons  who  have  been  residents  of  Lewiston  are  now  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  David  Pettengill,  who  died  in  the 
army,  his  son  and  Joel  Thompson.  After  the  end  of  the  Revolution  a 
few  men  who  had  served  in  the  war  settled  in  Lewiston. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  built  by  L.  J.  Harris  in  1770-71,  near  the 
falls,  and  was  burned  about  1785.  Some  three  years  later,  he  put  in  a 
grist  mill,  probably  the  first  in  Lewiston.  Colonel  Little,  in  1809,  put 
up  a  building  on  the  same  site,  which  was  used  for  saw,  grist,  fulling 
mill  and  carding  machine.  This  was  burned  in  1814,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  stood  until  about  1850.  In  1775  Jacob  Barker  built  a  grist  mill 
at  Barker’s  Mills  and,  some  two  years  later,  a  saw  mill.  These  mills 
were  rebuilt  once  or  twice  by  his  son  and  once  about  1836  by  his 
grandson. 

The  growth  of  the  southern  part  of  the  plantation  was  slow, 
the  settlement  incorporated  as  Greene  in  1788  attracting  more  set¬ 
tlers.  In  1790  Lewiston  had  532  inhabitants.  At  the  first  town  meeting 
in  1795,  John  Herrick  was  moderator;  he  and  Joel  Thompson,  Wins¬ 
low  Ames,  James  Garcelon,  Daniel  Davis  were  selectmen.  It  was  not 
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until  the  water  power  was  developed  that  Lewiston  was  anything  more 
than  a  prosperous  farming  town,  and  its  rapid  growth  is  due  to  the 
use  of  that  power  by  sagacious  capitalists. 

Livermore ,  1795 

Maine’s  ninety-ninth  town,  Livermore  was  incorporated  in 
1795  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Androscoggin  River  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  that  county.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Deacon  Elijah 
Livermore,  a  large  proprietor  and  first  settler.  He  was  a  wise  wealthy 
man  who  drew  about  him  other  settlers  of  means.  The  town  was 
originally  called  Port  Royal  because  it  was  granted  by  Massachusetts 
to  certain  persons  for  services  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  the 
expedition  against  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  petition  for  the  grant  was  made  by  Nathaniel 
Harris  and  others. 

To  these  petitioners  were  granted  Township  No.  2  “on  the 
east  side  and  next  adjoining  the  Connecticut  River.”  The  proprietors 
held  their  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  innholder,  in 
Weston  in  1737.  Previous  to  1779  a  large  number  of  rights  or  shares 
came  to  Deacon  Elijah  Livermore  by  purchase  at  tax  sales  and  from 
individual  proprietors.  Later  study  showed  that  the  old  grant  “fell  into 
New  Hampshire”  and  another  township  was  granted  in  1771,  some  “of 
the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
eastward  of  Saco  River  ...  on  the  condition  that  the  proprietors  set¬ 
tle  sixty  families  in  said  town  in  seven  years,  build  a  house  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  settle  a  learned  Protestant  minister  .  .  .  .” 

On  August  9,  1771,  Elijah  Livermore  and  Elisha  Harrington 
were  directed  by  Samuel  Livermore  and  Leonard  Williams  for  the 
proprietors  to  explore  the  country  and  select  the  location,  they  “to 
take  a  boat  and  pilot  at  Brunswick  Falls  and  proceed  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Rocky  Mico.”  The  grant  was  located  adjoining  Sylvester 
(Turner).  After  the  surveying,  laying  out  the  lots  and  petitioning  for 
further  land  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  proprietors  voted  to  open 
a  horseway  to  Sylvester  town  and  a  cartway  to  Pondtown  (Winthrop), 
and  in  1774  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  after  a  saw  and  grist 
mill.  Elijah  Livermore  was  active  in  all  these  projects,  and  he  and 
Major  Thomas  Fish  came  as  first  residents  and  were  soon  joined  by 
Josiah  Wyer,  Elisha  Smith  and  Wm.  Carver.  For  a  brief  time,  the 
town  was  called  Liverton.  Elijah  Livermore  built  the  first  mill  in  town 
in  1782  or  1783.  Major  Fish  perished  in  a  snowstorm  the  following 
winter.  In  1782  the  mill  lot,  the  island  near  it  and  sixty  pounds  was 
to  be  granted  for  building  a  mill  on  the  brook  leading  from  Livermore 
(Long)  and  Stinchfield  (Round)  ponds,  and  Elijah  Livermore  agreed 
to  build  it.  In  1793  it  was  voted  to  build  a  meeting  house. 
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The  established  settlers  in  1789  were  Deacon  Elijah  Livermore, 
Wm.  Carver,  Elisha  Smith,  Samuel  Benjamin,  John  Walker,  Josiah 
Wyer,  James  Delano,  Reuben  Wing,  John  Monk,  Otis  Robinson,  Cut¬ 
ting  Clark,  E.  Fisher,  Peletiah  Gibbs,  Daniel  Holman,  Henry  Grevy, 

Nathaniel  Daily  and - Randall.  Deacon  Elijah  Livermore,  the  son 

of  Samuel,  came  from  a  prominent  family  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
A  brother,  Samuel,  became  the  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire  and 
United  States  Senator,  and  sons  of  this  brother  became  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  and  members  of  Congress.  Deacon 
Elijah  was  the  first  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  sense,  integrity  and  kindness,  beloved  by  all. 

Joseph  Wyer,  the  third  settler,  from  Watertown,  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  Revolution  and  served  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  resided 
on  the  road  leading  to  North  Turner  Bridge.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Ben¬ 
jamin,  the  fourth  settler,  had  a  distinguished  and  long  service  in  the 
Revolution.  He  made  his  home  in  a  log  cabin  built  by  Major  Fish. 
Elisha  Smith  came  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  about  1780  and  Reuben 
Wing  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  came  in  1789.  Henry  Bond  arrived 
in  June,  1790,  to  attend  to  the  land  and  the  half  interest  he  had 
bought  in  the  first  saw  and  grist  mill.  Sylvester  Norton  came  from 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1789,  Jonathan  Goding  from  Waltham  in  1790. 
He  had  a  farm  and  fine  orchard  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  The 
Monroe  brothers:  Abijah,  John  and  Abel  came  from  Lincoln,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1790.  Abijah  kept  the  first  inn,  an  excellent  place;  the 
Reverend  Paul  Coffin  often  stopped  here.  Israel  Washburn,  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  came  from  Raynham  in  1806.  His  sons,  the 
seven  Washburn  brothers,  were  nationally  known.  Four  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Minnesota; 
two  were  governors,  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin;  two,  foreign  ministers 
in  France  and  Paraguay;  one,  United  States  Secretary  of  State;  and 
one,  a  major  in  the  Army.  Many  other  noted  people  are  natives  of 
this  town,  among  them  the  Hamlins. 

Livermore  Falls,  East  Livermore,  1843 

The  setting  off  of  East  Livermore,  now  Livermore  Falls,  from 
the  parent  town  of  Livermore  was  made  on  account  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  holding  town  meetings  and  doing  town  business  across  an 
unbridged  river  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  town  meetings  were 
held  in  March  on  the  west  side  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  when  by 
reason  of  the  swollen  stream  and  floating  ice  those  on  the  east  side 
could  not  attend.  Failing  to  secure  the  bridge  which  they  asked  for, 
the  settlers  succeeded  in  securing  the  division  of  the  town. 

It  has  one  village,  Livermore  Falls,  situated  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  town.  The  first  settler  is  said  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Cool- 
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edge  who  made  an  opening  in  the  woods  and  built  a  house  on  the  side 
of  Moose  Hill.  He  soon  afterward  sold  the  place  to  Philip  Smith.  The 
next  clearing  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
about  1780,  by  a  Mr.  Gravy,  and  a  third  was  made  about  the  same 
time  on  the  east  side  of  the  Androscoggin  River  at  Strickland’s  Ferry. 

The  first  settler  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Livermore  Falls 
was  probably  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson.  The  grist  and  saw  mills  built 
at  the  Falls  in  1791  were  the  first  in  town.  They  were  constructed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Deacon  Elijah  Livermore.  In  1813  there  were  only 
three  dwelling  places  at  Livermore  Falls  —  those  of  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son,  Thomas  Davis  and  Joseph  Morrill.  A  Mr.  Mills  was  in  trade  here 
as  early  as  1815.  Another  early  settler  was  Stephen  Boothbay  who  came 
to  this  town  from  Saco,  and  cleared  a  farm  in  East  Livermore. 

Here  have  been  located  grist  mills,  saw  mills  and  other  manu¬ 
factories.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality  is  Pokomeko  which  is  said  to 
mean  ‘‘great  corn  land.”  The  town  yields  good  crops;  it  is  excellent 
grazing  land  and  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  cattle. 

In  March,  1846,  a  great  freshet  caused  by  ice  backing  up  over 
the  Falls  swept  ofT  nearly  everything  in  its  way:  grist  and  saw  mills, 
stores,  carding  mill,  scythe  factory  and  one  dwelling  house.  Some  of 
the  ice  did  not  disappear  until  the  middle  of  the  next  July.  As  soon 
after  this  as  Captain  Treat  could  construct  the  saw  mill  and  prepare 
the  lumber,  he  rebuilt  the  grist  mill.  This  is  the  man  to  whom  Liver¬ 
more  is  most  indebted  for  its  existence,  Captain  Ezekiel  Treat,  Jr.,  son 
of  Captain  Ezekiel  Treat  of  Canton  who  owned  and  commanded 
ships  engaged  in  traffic  between  Boston  and  foreign  lands.  As  a  boy, 
Ezekiel  accompanied  his  father  to  sea  and  soon  rose  to  be  captain 
of  his  own  vessel.  In  1845  he  moved  from  Canton  to  Livermore  Falls, 
where  he  purchased  the  entire  water  power  of  the  Androscoggin 
River  in  East  Livermore  and  the  land  that  forms  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  portion  of  the  village  of  Livermore  Falls.  He  was  the  first  to 
utilize  the  vast  power  of  the  falls  and  built  grist,  saw  and  shingle  mills 
which  he  carried  on  for  many  years.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
place  until  1876,  known  for  his  ability,  integrity  and  energy.  In  1858  a 
toll  bridge  was  erected  across  the  river. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Livermore  Falls  was  organized  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1811,  and  was  originally  the  Third  Baptist  Church  in  Liver¬ 
more.  The  meetings  were  held  at  Shy  (about  one  mile  from  the  falls 
where  was  formerly  Barton’s  Ferry)  in  dwellings  and  schoolhouses 
until  1825,  when  a  meeting  house  was  built  at  Shy  Village  near  the 
present  cemetery.  In  1854,  it  was  moved  to  Livermore  and  replaced 
by  a  brick  building  in  1871.  The  Moose  Hill  Free  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  1828;  the  Methodist,  about  1828  or  1829.  A  union  house 
of  worship  was  built  near  Haines  Corner,  East  Livermore,  where  the 
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Methodists  also  worshiped.  Dr.  Chas.  Millett  practiced  as  a  physician 
until  about  1848.  Dr.  Wm.  Cary  had  been  located  here  before  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  town. 

Otis  field,  1798 

This  Cumberland  County  plantation  was  incorporated  in  1798 
as  Maine’s  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  town.  As  a  plantation  Otisfield 
was  granted  in  1777  to  Honorable  James  Otis,  Nathaniel  Gorham  and 
the  rest  of  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  Captain  John  Gorham  for  services 
in  campaigns  against  Canada  in  1690.  The  first  plantation  meeting 
was  held  in  the  house  of  Stephen  Phinney  in  1787.  At  the  time  it  was 
incorporated  it  included  nearly  all  of  Harrison,  all  of  Otisfield  and  a 
large  part  of  Naples.  It  was  named  for  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  mayor  of 
Boston  and  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  nephew 
of  the  proprietor,  James  Otis. 

At  the  first  plantation  meeting,  already  mentioned,  David  Ray 
was  moderator;  Joseph  Wight,  Jr.,  clerk;  David  Ray,  Benj.  Patch  and 
Noah  Reed,  assessors;  and  Jonathan  Moors,  collector.  They  voted  to 
settle  Thos.  Robie  as  first  minister.  The  first  saw  mill  was  erected  by 
David  Ray. 

The  first  settlements  were  begun  by  Geo.  Pierce  at  Edes  Falls 
in  1774;  Benjamin  Patch  arrived  at  Mr.  Pierce’s  at  Edes  Falls  on  May 
17,  1776,  after  a  four-days  journey  from  Groton,  Massachusetts,  and 
made  his  home  there  while  hunting  and  trapping  beaver  in  the  ponds 
and  meadows.  In  1779  Patch  selected  a  lot  on  Bell  Hill,  now  known 
as  Meeting  House  Hill,  as  his  home,  spent  the  fall  in  clearing  land; 
piled  log  heaps  while  boiling  maple  sugar  the  next  spring;  and  in 
June,  1780,  planted  the  first  crop  raised  in  town.  David  Cobb,  origin¬ 
ally  from  Gorham,  who  was  driven  from  Naples  by  the  Indians,  moved 
in  the  same  spring  and  located  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Levi  Patch,  son 
of  Benjamin,  received  an  award  of  100  acres  for  being  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  town.  Later  he  became  the  first  postmaster  in  Otis¬ 
field.  After  David  Cobb  came  Joseph  Spurr,  in  September  of  1779;  he 
settled  at  what  is  called  Spurr’s  Corner.  He  had  sons,  Joseph,  Enoch 
and  Samuel. 

Zebulon  Knight  of  Old  Falmouth  settled  on  the  hill  near  Mr. 
Cobb  and  was  joined  by  Jonathan  Moors,  an  old  soldier,  in  1779.  Noah 
and  Samuel  Reed  located  a  mile  to  the  northeast  about  the  same  time. 
Ebenezar  Kemp  and  John  Fife  also  came  in  1779.  Jonathan  Moors 
kept  a  tavern  on  Bell  Hill.  A  committee  was  sent  to  Otisfield  during 
that  year  to  see  if  conditions  were  being  complied  with;  and  in  1780 
Dr.  David  Ray  came  to  erect  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  In  the  woods  a  few 
rods  below  Mr.  Holden’s  present  mills,  where  the  outlet  of  Saturday 
Pond  flows  through  a  crevice  in  the  rock  and  then  takes  a  plunge  of 
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thirty  feet,  these  mills,  the  first  in  the  town,  were  erected.  This  became 
the  central  place  for  business  and  at  one  time  supported  two  stores, 
but  the  mill  was  suffered  to  decay  and  after  1845  the  business  was 
transferred  to  Bolster’s  Mills  and  Spurr’s  Corner. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Hancock  (a  cousin  of  John  Hancock  of  the 
Continental  Congress)  settled  with  his  two  sons,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas,  at  the  head  of  Parker  (now  Pleasant)  Pond.  Thomas,  David 
and  Daniel  Thurston  located  in  1779  beside  Beaver  Meadow,  a  mile 
south  of  the  Spurrs.  Samuel  Whiting  settled  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  town  and  in  1782,  Mark  Knight  came. 

The  proprietors  were  notified  that  their  lands  would  be  sold  at 
auction,  since  they  were  not  being  settled  according  to  agreement. 
More  time  was  finally  granted  them  and  in  1784  Joseph  Wight  settled 
at  the  head  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  with  his  sons.  Samuel  Scribner  was 
on  Scribner  Hill  near  the  south;  Jonathan  Britton,  called  “The  Fifer 
Devil,”  and  Benj.  Greene,  northwest  of  Saturday  Pond;  and  in  1787 
David  Kneeland,  Samuel  Gammon  and  Deacon  Stephen  Phinney  had 
joined  the  settlement.  In  1795  there  were  fifteen  houses  and  nineteen 
barns  in  the  town.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  from  Groton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

On  the  high  hill  where  Daniel  Cobb  and  Jonathan  Moors 
cleared  their  farms,  the  first  church  was  erected  in  1797,  but  has  since 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  one. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


Maine  Towns  Bearing  the  Names  of  Proprietors  of 
the  Early  Nineteenth  Century,  1800-1820 

Rumford,  1800 

This  Oxford  County  town  was  named  for  Sir  Benjamin  Thomp¬ 
son,  Count  Rumford,  one  of  the  proprietors  who  had  owned  six  shares 
in  the  proprietary.  Rumford  was  the  pre-revolutionary  name  of  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  where  Thompson,  a  native  of  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  had  taught  and  married  before  the  Revolution.  He  also 
taught  in  our  present  Rumford,  Maine. 

When  he  was  knighted  by  the  King  of  England  in  1784,  he 
chose  Rumford  as  his  title  in  remembrance  of  early  Concord.  Germany 
also  honored  him  as  a  scientist,  philosopher  and  inventor.  Writers  of 
the  present  day  have  characterized  this  man  as  “the  international  in¬ 
former”  and  “the  international  egotist.” 

The  township,  now  the  town  of  Rumford,  Maine,  was  granted 
in  1799  to  Timothy  Walker,  Jr.,  and  his  eighty-three  associates  of  Con¬ 
cord  to  make  up  the  losses  which  they  and  their  ancestors  sustained 
in  the  controversy  with  the  town  of  Bow,  growing  out  of  the  purchase 
of  Concord. 

Pennacook  was  the  ancient  name  of  Concord,  and  the  present 
Rumford  was  first  named  New  Pennacook  from  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  Rumford  wilderness  after  being  drawn 
from  New  Hampshire  by  the  Mohawks.  This  name,  New  Pennacook, 
is  still  found  in  the  falls  where  the  Androscoggin  reaches  its  climax 
as  it  rushes  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  down  through  enormous 
caverns  and  makes  the  most  magnificent  cataract  east  of  Niagara. 
These  falls  must  have  been  even  more  extensive  in  ancient  times,  as 
evidenced  by  large  holes  found  high  in  the  rocky  banks. 

The  pioneers  were  Jonathan  Keyes  and  his  son,  Francis,  who 
came  from  Massachusetts  in  1782;  but  from  the  parent  town  of  Penna¬ 
cook,  New  Hampshire,  came  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  old  Pil¬ 
grim  stock.  After  the  Keyes  arrived  in  1782,  came  Philip  and  David 
Abbott,  Jacob,  David  and  Benj.  Farnham,  Benj.  Lufkin  and  wife, 
Stephen  Putnam  and  wife  and  John  Daniel  and  Kimball  Martin; 
these  people  came  principally  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The 
town  of  Rumford  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Androscoggin  River  above 
and  below  the  Great  Falls. 
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Brownfield ,  1802 

Incorporated  in  1802  as  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  town 
in  Maine,  Brownfield  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Oxford  County. 
The  petition  sent  by  Captain  Henry  Young  Brown  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  grant  of  land  was  under  the  date  of  May,  1763;  the  earliest 
grant  within  the  present  town  was  made  in  1764. 

Brown  made  the  first  clearing  of  land  in  1765.  The  settlement 
was  organized  as  “Brownfield  Plantation”  in  1787  and  incorporated 
as  the  town  of  Brownfield  in  1802  in  honor  of  Captain  Brown,  to  whom 
the  grant  had  been  given  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  the  French 
War.  The  first  settled  minister  in  Brownfield  was  the  Reverend  Jacob 
Rice,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  .who  was  ordained  in  1805. 
Master  Simeon  Colby,  the  first  schoolmaster,  taught  seven  years  in 
the  single  school  district  and  was  ever  after  revered  in  the  town. 

A  stately  house  was  built  by  Captain  Brown  not  long  after  his 
settlement,  and  here  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin,  an  old-time  circuit 
rider,  was  entertained  in  1768.  This  house  was  located  in  that  part  of 
the  grant  which  was  later  annexed  to  Fryeburg,  and  the  house  was 
removed  to  Main  Street  in  that  village. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  James  Howard  and  his  wife, 
Susanna,  who  came  to  the  settlement  in  1772-73  from  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Of  their  eight  children,  Samuel,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  followed  them  as  did  a  second 
son,  Joseph,  from  Billerica,  Massachusetts.  Curtis  Bean  and  his  wife 
from  Poplin,  now  Fremont,  New  Hampshire,  settled  on  the  Gibson 
farm  near  the  Fryeburg  line  about  1775;  Amos  Poor  was  an  early 
arrival,  locating  near  the  present  depot,  and  Francis  Poor  a  little  be¬ 
yond.  Just  across  Shepherd  River,  Samuel  Mansfield  from  Henniker, 
New  Hampshire,  made  his  clearing,  and  Benjamin  Epps  was  living  on 
the  Gibson  farm  near  the  Fryeburg  line  prior  to  1777.  Epps  had  pur¬ 
chased  900  acres  from  Henry  Young  Brown  in  1774,  while  yet  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Massachusetts.  About  1798  this  farm  passed  to  Timothy  Gib¬ 
son,  who  built  the  first  mill  erected  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  plantation  meeting  is  dated  1797.  James 
Howard  was  elected  moderator;  Henry  Young  Brown,  clerk;  Joshua 
B.  Osgood,  Asa  Osgood  and  Joseph  Howard,  assessors.  The  following 
signed  the  petition  for  incorporation  in  1799:  Joseph  Howard,  Amos 
Poor,  Zadoc  Wright,  Joshua  Ames,  James  Howard,  Jr.,  Joshua  Snow, 
John  Lane,  Zachariah  Gibson,  Daniel  Tyler,  Timothy  Gibson,  Timothy 
Gibson,  Jr.,  Wm.  Lane,  James  Bean,  Asa  Osgood,  Wilson  Howard, 
David  Miller,  Thos.  Wood,  Samuel  Mansfield  and  Francis  Kimball. 

John  Goodenow,  the  father  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami¬ 
lies  in  Maine,  came  in  1802  from  Henniker,  New  Hampshire.  His 
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father,  John,  lived  with  him  in  Brownfield  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Five  of  the  sons  of  the  younger  John  were  eminent  men,  not  only 
in  the  state,  but  in  the  nation.  Daniel  Goodwin  and  Andrew  Went¬ 
worth  came  in  1799;  General  Daniel  Bean,  born  in  Limerick  in  1793, 
moved  to  Brownfield  in  1812,  held  many  town  offices  and  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  merchant  of  the  town,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
Major  Sylvanus,  and  Eli.  General  Bean  served  in  the  defense  of  Port¬ 
land  in  1814. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1802,  and  at  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  a  schoolhouse,  Joseph  Howard  was  chosen  moderator; 
Joshua  Ames,  John  Watson,  and  Asa  Osgood,  selectmen;  and  Josiah 
Spring,  constable.  The  first  post  office  was  established  in  1803. 

Among  the  early  businessmen  were  Thos.  Bean  and  his  brother, 
who  built  the  first  mills  at  the  center  on  Shepherd’s  Brook.  John  Bolt 
Miller,  James  Bean  and  Nathaniel  Merrill,  all  were  early  millers; 
James  Steele,  Timothy  Gibson,  Sr.,  and  Samuel  Tyler,  who  built  a 
carding  mill  and  cloth  dressing  establishment  in  1818  were  prominent 
businessmen.  A  powder  horn  owned  by  Hon.  Eli  B.  Bean  and  marked 
“1748”  was  carried  in  the  Indian  Wars  by  Richard  Peary,  one  of  the 
family  from  whom  Lieutenant  Robert  Peary,  the  Artie  explorer,  has 
descended.  The  son  of  Richard  settled  in  Brownfield. 

Itinerant  ministers  had  come  here  before  the  settlement  of 
Reverend  Jacob  Rice  in  1804-05.  Rice’s  salary  was  to  be  one  bushel  of 
wheat  per  year  from  each  member  of  the  church  and  parish  who 
would  feel  disposed  to  give  it.  In  1838  a  church  building  was  erected. 
A  schoolhouse  had  been  built  at  East  Brownfield  in  1802. 

Baldwin ,  1802 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  town  incorporated  in  Maine 
was  named  for  Loammi  Baldwin,  one  of  its  early  proprietors.  As  a 
plantation  this  Cumberland  County  town  had  been  called  Flintstown, 
since  the  township,  together  with  that  of  Sebago,  was  granted  in  1774 
to  the  survivors  of  Captain  Flint’s  company  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

The  original  grant,  made  in  1774  to  Samuel  Whittemore,  Amos 
Lawrence  and  others,  provided  that  they  should  set  aside  l/64th  part 
of  the  land,  each,  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  the  first  settled  minister, 
the  grammar  school,  and  Harvard  University,  and  should  settle  thirty 
families  thereon  in  six  years.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Benjamin  Ingalls  who  began  an  improvement  in  the  center  of 
the  town  in  1773;  he  had  been  commissioned  in  a  British  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  in  1761.  Later  he  moved  farther  up  the  river  and  lo¬ 
cated  permanently  near  Ingalls  Pond.  He  was  followed  by  Captain 
John  C.  Flint,  Bartholomew  Thorn,  Jonathan  Thorn,  Wm.  Bidford, 
Ephraim  Larrabee  and  Joseph  Richardson,  all  coming  before  1780. 
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On  the  renewal  of  the  grant  in  1780,  Josiah  Pierce,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors,  turned  his  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  estate  and  engaged  largely  in  lumbering.  A  heavy  growth  of 
white  pine  covered  the  town  and  constituted  the  chief  valuable  prop¬ 
erty.  Pierce  built  three  saw  mills,  one  of  which  was  on  Quaker  Brook 
and  afterward  owned  by  Isaac  Dyer.  Dyer’s  store  was  the  first  and  for 
many  years  the  only  one  in  town.  Wm.  Thorn,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  town,  was  presented  with  100  acres  of  land  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Mr.  Pierce  no  doubt  brought  the  required  number  of  set¬ 
tlers,  because  before  1802  are  found  the  names  of  Eleazer  Flint,  Lot 
Davis,  Stephen  Burnell,  Samuel  Black,  Jonathan  Sanborn,  Josiah 
Milliken,  David  and  Ephraim  Brown,  Ebenener  Lord,  Jacob  Clark 
and  Clark  Wiggins.  Many  who  came  to  lumber  made  no  permanent 
settlements.  A  tavern  was  opened  near  the  Pierce  place  by  Richard 
Fitch  and  became  a  center  of  all  gatherings.  The  militia  assembled 
there  to  train  or  to  start  for  general  muster  at  Raymond.  Here  the 
first  post  office  was  established. 

Villages  in  the  town  are  West  Baldwin,  Old  Baldwin,  North 
Baldwin,  and  East  Baldwin.  The  latter  place  dates  back  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  tannery  by  Nathaniel  Sawyer  and  the  store  by  Lot  Davis 
and  his  successor,  Josiah  Chadbourne,  who  was  a  leading  man  and 
politician  in  the  town.  In  West  Baldwin,  the  largest  settlement  of  the 
township,  is  the  Burnell  House,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  erected  in 
1737.  Typical  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  built  are  the  windows 
with  six  lower  and  nine  upper  panes. 

The  Pierce  place  is  located  on  the  Pequawket  Trail  about  half¬ 
way  between  the  villages  of  East  and  West  Baldwin;  it  was  built  in 
1785  by  Loammi  Baldwin  and  Josiah  Pierce,  partners  in  a  proprietor¬ 
ship  that  included  hundreds  of  acres  of  Baldwin  land.  It  was  in  honor 
of  the  former  that  the  town  was  named,  but  it  was  the  latter,  with 
his  ceaseless  interest  and  activity  in  behalf  of  the  people,  who  earned 
the  title  “Father  of  his  Town.” 

Loammi  Baldwin,  a  Harvard  man  and  the  propagator  of  the 
Baldwin  apple,  had  extensive  interests  and  spent  little  time  in  Maine; 
he  visited  the  Pierce  place  only  occasionally.  The  partnership  was  not 
of  long  duration  and  finally  resulted  in  complete  ownership  of  the 
real  estate  by  Josiah  Pierce.  “Squire  Pierce”  was  a  half-brother  of 
Count  Rumford  and  like  him,  was  self-educated.  Born  in  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  in  1756,  he  served  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the 
Revolution.  It  was  Josiah  Pierce  that  the  General  Court  empowered 
in  1802  “to  issue  his  warrant  to  some  suitable  inhabitant”  for  calling 
the  first  town  meeting.  He  was  recognized  as  the  leading  citizen  of 
the  town  and  from  time  to  time  held  various  political  offices.  He  rep¬ 
resented  the  town  in  all  legal  matters  and  was  for  many  years  the 
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Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Pierce  accumulated  wealth  from  his  landed  estates  and  lumber 
industry.  His  house,  a  two-story  square  building  with  a  hip  roof  and 
two  huge  chimneys,  was  the  charming  dignified  home  of  a  country 
squire.  It  extended  forty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  front  door.  Each  floor 
had  four  rooms,  every  one  with  a  fireplace,  and  there  were  the  usual 
brick  ovens  in  the  kitchen.  The  old  Fitch  house,  standing  near  and 
just  behind  it,  has  a  brown  slate  stone  bearing  this  inscription  “Rich¬ 
ard  Fitch,  Esq.,  b  1764  d  1854.” 

At  the  first  election,  held  at  the  inn  of  Richard  Fitch,  Ephraim 
Bacheldor  was  chosen  moderator;  and  he,  Zebulon  Larrabee,  Wm. 
Fitch,  Ephraim  Brown  and  Daniel  Potter,  selectmen.  Methodist 
meetings  were  held  in  Baldwin  by  Reverend  Mr.  Soule,  later  Bishop 
Soule,  as  early  as  1795,  and  by  Reverend  Asa  Hatch  in  1802.  The 
church  was  built  by  Joseph  and  Samuel  Richardson  in  1828.  The 
first  Congregational  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1832.  The  first 
schoolteacher  in  Baldwin  was  Joseph  Richardson,  who  taught  in  his 
own  house  in  1795. 

Minot,  1802 

Minot  in  Androscoggin  County  was  included  with  Poland  and 
Old  Auburn  in  the  grant,  made  by  Massachusetts  in  1765  to  one  Baker 
and  others,  called  Bakerstown.  The  entire  territory  was,  in  1795,  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  name  of  Poland.  In  1802  the  northern  part, 
east  of  the  Little  Androscoggin  River,  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Minot;  and  in  1842  Auburn  was  set  off  from  that  and  in¬ 
corporated.  The  name  of  Minot  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
honor  of  Judge  Minot,  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  who  rendered 
effective  assistance  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  It  is 
said  that  the  name  selected  in  1802  by  the  petitioners  for  the  new 
town  was  Raymouth,  but  the  agent,  Dr.  Jesse  Rice,  caused  Minot  to 
be  inserted  in  its  place. 

Moses  Emery,  the  first  settler,  was  from  Newbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  had  come  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter  to  Poland 
“Empire”  in  1769.  He  first  lived  in  a  log  house  near  what  is  now 
called  Hackett’s  Mills,  but  moved  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  at 
Minot’s  Corner  in  1772,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  and  aider  of  the 
later  settlers.  Doubtless,  had  his  home  not  afforded  a  temporary 
stopping  place  and  his  ferry  a  means  of  crossing  the  Little  Andro¬ 
scoggin,  the  settlement  of  Minot  would  have  been  greatly  retarded. 
In  May,  1778,  Captain  Daniel  Bucknam,  Jr.,  and  family  came  from 
Sutton,  Massachusetts,  and  made  a  temporary  abode  with  Moses 
Emery.  He  located  five  miles  away  on  the  junction  of  Bog  and 
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Matthew  brooks  at  Hawkes  Pond,  where  his  two  daughters  helped 
build  a  log  house.  The  next  spring  he  built  a  house  on  higher  ground 
near  the  junction  of  the  Oxford,  Hebron  and  Minot  roads  and  later 
erected  substantial  farm  buildings  five  miles  from  his  neighbor,  Moses 
Emery.  Corn  had  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  or  carried  fifteen  miles 
to  New  Gloucester.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bucknams  set¬ 
tled  the  Dwinals,  Crooker,  Pottle,  Currier,  Woodman,  Bridgham, 
Moody,  Atkison,  Lowell,  Atwood,  Harris,  Chase,  Hawkes,  Bearce  and 
other  families. 

Samuel  Shaw  made  a  clearing  about  two  miles  above  Emery’s 
settlement  in  1776  or  1777,  built  a  log  house,  and  brought  his  wife  in 
1778  from  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  His  brother,  Levi,  soon  set¬ 
tled  on  an  adjoining  lot  and  in  quick  succession  others  came:  Henry 
Sawtelle,  Israel  Bray,  Jr.,  Israel  Bray,  John  Herrick  and  Edward 
Jumper.  In  1777  John  Hodge,  Job  Tucker,  Solomon  Walcott,  Edmund 
Bailey,  a  sea  captain  from  Cape  Ann,  James  Toole,  Stephen  Yeaton 
and  Stephen  Yeaton,  Jr.,  arrived.  Bradbury  Hill  was  settled  that  year 
by  Moses  and  Benjamin  Bradbury,  Amos  Harris  and  David  Dinsmore, 
each  felling  an  acre  of  trees  on  four  adjoining  lots  at  Ross  Corner;  in 
1778  John  Leach  and  Edward  Hawkes  located  near  the  Hebron  line. 
In  1780  John  Coy  and  John  and  David  Millett,  who  had  made  clear¬ 
ings  and  built  houses  on  Bradbury  Hill,  brought  their  families  for  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement.  Nearly  all  these  people  had  large  families  and  made 
a  more  densely  populated  settlement  than  in  later  years.  All  were 
originally  from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  but  later  from  New  Glou¬ 
cester,  Maine.  In  1780  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  Woodman 
Hill  by  John  Allen  from  Gloucester  and  Ichabod  King  from  Kingston, 
Massachusetts.  Many  officers  and  soldiers  came  after  the  Revolution 
and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

The  first  town  meeting,  in  1802,  was  held  in  the  schoolhouse 
near  Leva  Shaw’s.  The  selectmen  chosen  were  Nicholas  Noyes,  Wm. 
Briggs  and  John  Chandler;  treasurer  and  town  clerk,  Chandler  Free¬ 
man;  the  committee  to  settle  accounts  with  Poland:  Dr.  Jesse  Rice, 
Ichabod  King  and  Samuel  Shaw.  In  June,  1814,  Wm.  Ladd  from 
Portsmouth  moved  in.  On  July  4th  there  was  an  oration  at  the  center 
meeting  house  and  an  oration  by  Wm.  Ladd  and  a  public  dinner  in  the 
grove  near  Marshall  Washburn’s. 

Dr.  Jesse  Rice  established  himself  in  Minot  in  1795  and  was 
the  first  physician.  Dr.  Seth  Chandler  of  Duxbury  was  an  early  phy¬ 
sician  at  the  center  and  had  a  large  practice. 

Minot  Corner  was  early  a  central  point.  Moses  Emery  built  saw 
and  grist  mills  here  soon  after  the  Revolution.  The  first  were  carried 
off  by  high  water,  soon  rebuilt  and  followed  by  others,  mostly  lumber 
mills.  A  tannery  was  added  and  a  saddler’s  shop  and  a  store,  the  first 
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in  the  town.  West  Minot  had  a  grist  mill  about  1792  at  Faunce’s  Mills, 
built  by  Captain  John  Bridgham,  2nd.  Captain  Joshua  Parsons  located 
at  West  Minot  in  1817  and  carried  on  carding  and  cloth  dressing.  He 
was  a  town  official  in  many  capacities. 

Gardiner,  1803  {City,  1850 ) 

The  present  city  of  Gardiner  had  as  its  founder,  Dr.  Sylvester 
Gardiner,  and  as  the  historians  of  Kennebec  County  properly  esti¬ 
mate,  it  still  perpetuates  many  of  the  physician’s  traits:  “industry, 
economy,  order,  thrift,  thoroughness,  dispatch,  education,  morality.” 
The  territory  from  which  the  city  of  Gardiner  was  carved  was  the 
Kennebec  Purchase,  among  whose  proprietors  was  Dr.  Gardiner.  By 
birth  an  American,  by  training,  a  thorough  Englishman,  Dr.  Gardiner 
displayed  a  clear  active  mind,  keen  and  exact  observation,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  ambition  and  a  high  degree  of  energy  and  business  talent.  His 
associates  among  the  proprietors  recognized  these  talents,  and  he  be¬ 
came  manager  and  executive  officer  of  the  company.  He  became  so 
efficient  in  finding  and  inducing  new  families  to  settle  in  this  new  re¬ 
gion  that  he  was  granted  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  Gardiner,  including  the  famous  Cobbosseeconte  Falls  and  water 
privileges,  and  the  locality  was  named  Gardinerstown.  By  1770  he 
owned  more  than  1200  acres. 

From  Falmouth,  Maine,  he  brought  in  1760  Mr.  Thomas,  a 
builder  of  grist  mills,  Benj.  Fitch,  a  millwright,  Ezra  Davis,  James 
Winslow,  a  wheelwright,  James  and  Henry  McCausland  and  Wm. 
Philbrook.  Four  of  the  men  brought  their  families.  The  next  spring 
these  men  built  the  Cobbossee  grist  mill,  long  and  widely  known  as 
the  only  place  to  get  grinding  done  in  all  the  Kennebec  Valley.  The 
same  summer  they  built  the  Great  House  that  for  the  next  fifty  years, 
as  a  tavern,  was  the  most  noted  building  in  town.  In  the  upper  part 
was  a  hall  where  religious  meetings  were  often  held. 

The  building  of  other  mills  soon  followed,  saw  mills,  a  fulling 
mill,  then  potash  works,  a  brick  kiln,  stores  and  many  dwellings.  Sam¬ 
uel  Oldham  received  100  acres  of  land  as  an  inducement  to  make  and 
run  a  brick  kiln.  In  1762  Solomon  Tibbets,  with  his  family  of  nine 
children,  was  induced  to  settle  on  Plaisted  Hill,  and  Ichabod  Plaisted 
came  in  1763.  Samuel  Berry  was  another  early  comer,  and  Captain 
Nathaniel  Berry,  a  great  hunter,  was  a  permanent  settler.  Wm.  Ever¬ 
son,  the  first  schoolmaster,  and  Paul  and  Stephen  Kenney  came  in 
1766.  Nathaniel  Denbow,  James  Cox,  Peter  Hopkins,  Wm.  Law,  Den¬ 
nis  Jenkins  and  Abner  Marson  came  in  1768.  John  North  was  one  of 
the  first  Irish  settlers.  He  represented  this  section  in  the  provincial 
congress  in  1774-75,  and  was  an  able  worthy  man. 

Dr.  Gardiner  was  a  Tory  and  when  the  Revolutionary  War 
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broke  out,  his  estates  were  confiscated,  but  were  later  restored  to  his 
heir  and  grandson,  Robert  Hallowed,  to  whom  the  doctor  willed  his 
Kennebec  estate  on  condition  that  he  take  the  name  of  Gardiner, 
which  he  did  legally  in  1802.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1782,  but  on 
becoming  of  age  took  possession  of  his  estate  in  Maine. 

General  Henry  Dearborn  was  delighted  with  the  place  when 
he  passed  through  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  purchased  land 
and  built  here  a  home  where  he  lived  until  he  became  Secretary  of 
War  in  1801.  He  established  the  ferry  in  1786.  He  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  Gardiner  ever  had.  He  brought  the  first  wagon  here 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hallowed  Gardiner  had  the  first  wheel  chaise.  Settlers 
began  to  come  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  1778  a  petition  was  made  to  incorporate  the  plantation 
as  Gardinerstown,  which  was  not  granted;  but  in  1779,  an  act  was 
passed  incorporating  the  plantation  into  Pittston;  and  in  the  year  of 
1803  ad  of  the  territory  of  the  old  town  of  Pittston,  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Kennebec,  was  incorporated  into  a  distinct  town  by  the 
name  of  Gardiner  and  the  first  town  meeting  was  called  in  the  old 
Episcopal  meeting  house.  In  1849  the  Legislature  of  Maine  passed  the 
act  for  the  town  of  Gardiner  to  become  a  city  and  the  town  accepted 
its  charter  in  1850.  Robert  Hallowed  Gardiner,  in  whose  honor  the 
city  was  named,  became  the  first  mayor. 

The  first  church,  Saint  Ann’s  Episcopal,  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Sylvester  Gardiner  in  1771;  it  was  a  wooden  building  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  parish  house  (Christ  Church).  The  next  summer  the 
Reverend  Jacob  Bailey  preached  in  the  unfinished  church.  When  Dr. 
Gardiner  died  in  1786,  he  left  funds  to  finish  the  building,  ten  acres 
of  land,  and  an  annuity  of  twenty-seven  pounds  per  year  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  pews  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  classes,  those  sitting  in  the  first  class  paid  four  pence, 
the  second,  three  pence,  and  the  third,  two  pence  a  Sunday.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  present  attractive  Gothic  church  was  laid  in  1819. 
The  church  has  a  fine  Paul  Revere  bed,  used  for  many  years  to  ring 
curfew. 

West  Gardiner,  1850 

The  territory  which  forms  the  town  of  West  Gardiner  formerly 
belonged  to  Gardiner  and  Litchfield.  The  larger  portion  of  the  town 
was  within  the  old  Gardinerstown  plantation  and  thus  became  in  1779 
a  part  of  the  original  Pittston,  and  was  also  included  in  the  town  of 
Gardiner  in  1803,  and  comprised  the  seventh  ward  of  Gardiner  City 
in  1850.  The  part  belonging  to  Gardiner  was  set  off  and  incorporated 
as  West  Gardiner  on  August  8,  1850;  and  in  1859  the  northern  part 
of  Litchfield  was  annexed.  This  latter  section  is  now  known  as  the  Neck 
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Road.  Preliminary  to  the  sale  of  lands  to  settlers,  the  entire  Cobbos- 
seecontee  tract  was  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots,  the  numbers  of 
which  appear  on  the  original  deeds.  A  plan  projected  from  Solomon 
Adams’  survey  of  1808  is  still  available. 

Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  to  what  is  now  West  Gard¬ 
iner  were  Nahum  Merrill,  Peter  Clark,  James  Lord,  Abel  French 
and  Aaron  Wadsworth.  Between  1790  and  1800  came  Elias  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Howard  from  Massachusetts,  Caleb  Towle,  Aaron  Haskell  and 
Daniel  and  John  W.  Herrick.  Ezekiel  Robinson  came  in  1802  from 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  he  was  a  brother  of  the  widely  known 
almanac  maker,  Daniel  R.  Robinson.  Captain  Chapin  Sampson,  who 
came  to  West  Gardiner  from  Boston,  had  some  strange  adventures 
about  1786,  when  he  was  captain  of  a  big  ship  and  was  captured  by 
an  Algerian  corsair  on  the  Mediterranean.  Job  Sampson,  a  black¬ 
smith,  came  from  Boston  to  Hallowed  and  thence  to  West  Gardiner. 
Among  other  early  settlers  were  the  Rices,  Neals,  Hutchinsons,  Branns, 
Austins  and  Edwards.  Abraham  Bachelor  came  from  New  Hampshire 
before  1815,  and  Ebeneezer  Bailey  settled  in  1800,  near  where  the 
Friends’  Meeting  House  now  stands.  Moses  Wadsworth,  who  came 
from  Winthrop  in  1809,  was  a  carpenter  and  the  Quaker  minister.  He 
lived  west  of  the  meeting  house  near  the  pond;  Paul  Hildreth,  who  was 
the  first  settler  of  Lewiston,  came  here  and  settled  in  early  times  near 
Horseshoe  Pond,  and  had  sons,  Robert  and  Thaddeus.  Hugh  Potter 
was  an  old  settler  near  Spear’s  Corner.  The  Marstons,  Littlefields  and 
Annis  Spear,  from  whom  the  corner  took  its  name,  also  settled  there. 

Collins’  Mills  was  originally  called  Cram’s  Mills,  for  before  1795 
Jacob  Cram  built  the  first  mill  on  the  valuable  Cobbesseecontee  water 
privilege  which  so  long  has  borne  Mr.  Collins’  name.  John  Collins  pur¬ 
chased  the  place  from  Robert  Hallowed  Gardiner  in  1854.  About  1815 
Daniel  Winslow  built  the  first  tannery  at  Cram’s  Mills;  since  then  a 
number  of  tanneries  have  been  in  operation  —  the  tanning  of  sheep¬ 
skins  is  a  specialty.  Horn’s  Corner  (behind  High  Street,  behind  Farring¬ 
ton’s  Garage)  was  named  for  Herbert  Horn;  Brown’s  Corner  (at  the 
white  schoolhouse  on  Purgatory  Road)  was  named  for  Sewell  Brown. 
Merrill’s  Corner  (at  the  intersection  of  the  Pond  Road  and  Lewiston 
Road)  was  named  for  Stephen  Merrill  and  French’s  Corner  (at  the 
Grange  Hall)  was  named  for  Enoch  and  Sarah  (Libbey)  French 
who  came  from  Seabrook,  New  Hampshire,  in  1811  and  settled  at  the 
location  which  bears  their  names. 

The  brick  building  now  known  as  Community  Hall  was  form¬ 
erly  a  Free  Baptist  Church  erected  in  1841.  Robert  Hallowed  Gard¬ 
iner  gave  the  land  to  the  Baptist  group.  Mrs.  Melvin  C.  Wadsworth 
had  the  building  improved  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Baptist  Society,  deeded  the  property  to  the  High 
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Street  Community  Club.  One  of  the  well-known  former  landmarks 
was  the  Brown  Tavern  on  the  old  post  road,  kept  by  Sewell  Brown. 

Dix  field,  1803 

Maine’s  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  town,  Dixfield,  is  in  Ox¬ 
ford  County.  The  township  was  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Jonathan 
Holman  and  others.  Ezra  Newton,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  spent  the 
winter  of  1793  here,  but  they  left  in  spring.  John  Marble  came  in 
during  the  same  season,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen;  but  no  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  was  made  until  1795,  when  Marble,  with  Gardiner  Brown, 
Amos  Trask,  Levi  Newton,  David  Torrey  and  John  Gould  came,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  families.  At  this  time  the  township  had  become 
the  property  of  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  of  Boston  and  for  him  at  its  incorpora¬ 
tion,  June  21,  1803,  the  town  was  named. 

Dr.  Elijah  Dix  was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1747 
and  lived  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Lynde,  Esq.  In  1795  he  moved  to  Boston  where  he 
opened  the  largest  drugstore  in  the  city.  About  1800  he  caught  the 
fever  for  land  speculation  and  began  to  buy  townships  in  Maine. 
Among  these  were  the  areas  now  comprising  the  towns  of  Dixfield  and 
Dixmont. 

Strangers  are  greatly  impressed  with  Dixfield’s  wooded  hills. 
The  early  settlers  were  favored  by  fertile  soil,  abundant  timber  and 
water  power  for  their  saw  mills  and  grist  mills.  They  gradually  cleared 
up  the  wilderness  and  made  it  habitable.  Dixfield  is  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Webb  and  Androscoggin  rivers. 

Freeman ,  1803 

Freeman  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  side  of  Frank¬ 
lin  County.  It  is  the  more  westerly  of  two  townships  granted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the  sufferers  of  Falmouth  (now 
Portland)  in  the  burning  of  that  town  by  the  British  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  town  was  surveyed  and  settled  under  the  agency  of  Reuben 
Hill  about  1797.  It  was  incorporated  in  1803,  taking  the  name  of 
Samuel  Freeman  of  Portland  who  was  one  of  the  principal  owners  at 
the  time  of  settlement.  It  was  disorganized  in  1938.  William  Brackly, 
David  Hooper,  Alexander  Fasset,  Samuel  Weymouth  and  Messrs. 
Burbank,  Morton  and  Boston  were  among  the  first  settlers. 

The  township  was  No.  3  in  Range  2,  and  when  first  settled 
took  the  name  of  Little  River  Plantation.  The  surface  is  much  broken 
by  hills,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  though  hard  to  cultivate.  The  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  the  town  are  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Sandy 
River  and  across  the  northern  part  flows  Curvo  Stream,  the  southern 
branch  of  Seven  Mile  Brook. 
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Harrison ,  1805 

Harrison,  the  northernmost  town  in  Cumberland  County,  was 
formed  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Otisfield  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Bridgton.  It  lies  between  Crooked  River  and  Long  Pond.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1805  and,  like  Otisfield,  was  named  for  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  of  Boston  who  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  township.  James 
Otis,  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  was  the  eloquent  advocate  who 
made  the  speech  in  Boston  against  the  enforcement  of  the  British 
navigation  acts  and  was  set  upon  by  British  officers  and  nearly  killed. 

The  Reverend  G.  T.  Ridlon  in  his  Early  Settlers  of  Harrison , 
Maine ,  provides  a  fine  background  for  modern  writers  concerning  the 
pioneers  of  that  town.  Many  of  these  first  comers  were  from  Gorham, 
Maine,  and  some  were  born  in  the  fort  there,  where  their  parents  had 
taken  shelter  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

John  Carsley,  the  earliest  comer  to  our  present  Harrison,  set¬ 
tled  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  little  church  yard  where  he 
sleeps  beneath  a  stone  bearing  the  inscription  “First  Settler  of  Harri¬ 
son.”  In  1792  he  and  his  brother,  Nathan,  opened  up  a  clearing  on  the 
ridge  where  they  built  some  rude  “Sugar  Camps”  and  then  left  for 
their  home  in  Gorham.  They  returned  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  be¬ 
came  permanent  settlers  at  that  time.  They  hauled  in  their  wives, 
camping  necessities  and  household  goods  on  hand-sleds.  They  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  the  making  of  maple  sugar,  for  which  their  camps 
had  been  built  among  the  maples.  Wm.  Carsley,  son  of  Nathan,  was 
born  in  April,  1793. 

The  story  is  told,  although  sometimes  disputed,  that  Deacon 
Seth  Carsley,  then  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  drove  a  six-ox  team  through 
the  rough  paths  and  across  Long  Pond  on  the  ice  to  Bridgton  for 
lumber  to  build  the  first  house. 

Near  the  grave  of  John  Carsley  are  other  members  of  his  family 
and  many  others  of  the  pioneers.  Here  are  Edw.  Bray,  Chas.  Walker, 
James  Chadbourne  and  Elijah  Scribner,  all  deacons  of  the  same 
church,  and  Colonel  Haskell  Pierce.  In  1797  Major  Jacob  Emerson 
from  Bridgton  erected  a  house  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  James 
Watson,  born  in  Gorham  Fort  and  afterward  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  married  a  sister  of  Nathan  Carsley  and  came  to  Harrison  the 
same  year,  1797,  and  settled  on  the  Pond  Road  a  mile  south  of  the 
present  village,  where  he  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  town.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Foster,  another  Bridgton  boy,  purchased  land  near  him,  erected 
a  house  and  opened  the  first  store  in  town.  Simeon  Caswell  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Bray,  both  from  Minot,  came  about  1797.  Bray  opened  a  clearing 
on  the  ridge  north  of  John  Carsley,  and  Caswell  settled  on  a  farm  a 
mile  north  of  Bolster’s  Mills. 
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The  first  settler  of  Harrison  Village  itself  was  James  Sampson 
who  came  there  in  1800.  He  was  an  active  pioneer  and  did  much  to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  the  town;  his  grandson,  Captain  Christo¬ 
pher  Sampson,  captained  the  first  steamer  to  run  on  the  lakes.  Captain 
Benjamin  Foster  is  said  to  have  kept  the  first  store,  which  was  at  South 
Harrison,  where  his  place  also  served  as  a  tavern,  the  headquarters  of 
loggers,  boatmen  and  teamsters  in  the  vicinity.  Harrison  Village  at¬ 
tained  increasing  importance  with  the  opening  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Oxford  Canal  in  1830  which  made  it  a  port  for  the  surrounding 
towns,  and  connected  it  with  the  outside  world.  The  head  of  the  Canal 
was  there  and  large  warehouses  were  built,  the  first  by  George  Pierce 
in  1832. 

Barrel  making  was  also  an  important  industry;  shooks  were 
shipped  to  the  West  Indies  where  they  were  used  for  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  Nephtali  Harmon  from  York  County  purchased  of  Joseph 
Moffatt,  a  former  temporary  settler,  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  east 
of  the  village  in  1797,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Harrison’s  public  men.  He  built  a  blacksmith  shop,  near  Summit 
Spring,  and  became  lieutenant  and  captain  of  the  militia. 

Then  came  Scribners,  Woodsums,  Thomas  and  Howards.  Levi 
Gilson  settled  in  the  northeast,  near  Crooked  River  in  1803.  He  and 
his  brother,  Peter  Gilson,  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  soon  afterward  be¬ 
low  Bolster’s  Mills.  James  Hobbs  Chadbourne  and  Benjamin  were  early 
settlers  of  two  separate  families.  Benjamin  settled  near  Anonymous 
Pond  in  1807,  and  James  H.,  a  prominent  citizen,  on  the  Howard  place 
in  1811. 

At  Harrison  Village  manufacturing  began  with  the  first  saw 
and  grist  mill,  built  by  James  Sampson  in  1800,  and  the  custom  card¬ 
ing  mill  of  Samuel  Tyler  at  the  outlet  of  Anonymous  Pond.  Joel  Whit¬ 
more  opened  the  first  store  in  the  village  in  1810.  Levi  Burnham  and 
Oliver  Pierce  soon  afterward  became  merchants,  Deacon  James  Chad- 
bourne  was  a  tailor  long  before  “ready-made”  clothing  was  invented. 

Bolster’s  Mills,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Crooked  River,  is  a  deep 
valley,  where  Isaac  Bolster  built  a  dam  and  saw  mill  in  1819  and  a 
grist  mill  in  1820.  Soon  after  the  mills  a  post  office  was  erected,  of 
which  Mr.  Bolster  became  postmaster.  His  son,  William,  built  a  fulling 
and  carding  mill  in  1826.  A  tannery  was  also  constructed  at  this  date. 

The  first  town  house  was  built  in  1806  and  the  first  election 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Napthali  Harmon  at  Harmon’s  Corners,  near 
which  the  town  house  was  located.  The  officers  elected  at  this  first 
town  meeting  were:  Samuel  Willard,  Benjamin  Foster  and  Stephen 
Stiles,  selectmen;  Samuel  Willard,  town  clerk;  and  Nathaniel  Burn¬ 
ham,  treasurer. 
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Porter ,  1807 

The  Oxford  County  town,  Porter,  was  purchased  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1790  by  Dr.  Aaron  Porter  of  Biddeford,  Caleb  Emery  of 
Sanford  and  Thomas  Cutts  of  Pepperellborough  (now  Saco)  and 
others,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  sixty-four  pounds  lawful  money. 
Similar  provisions  were  made  in  this  grant  as  in  others  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  three  lots,  each  of  320  acres,  should  be  set  apart  for  schools, 
for  the  first  settled  minister  and  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  A 
further  provision,  however,  was  added  in  this  case:  100  acres  of  land 
were  to  be  given  each  man  who  should  settle  in  the  township  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1784.  Four  settlers  met  these  conditions: 
Meshack  and  Stephen  Libby  from  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  John  Libby 
and  James  Rankins.  In  1787  Benj.  Bickford,  Jr.,  Samuel  Bickford 
from  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  and  Benjamin  Ellenwood  from 
Groton  also  became  settlers. 

About  1791  David  and  Job  Allord,  Joseph  Clark  and  Moses 
Drown  from  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  became  permanent  residents. 
Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

As  a  plantation  it  was  called  Porterfield,  but  when  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  town,  it  was  named  Porter  for  its  principal  proprietor, 
Aaron  Porter,  who  owned  6/15  of  the  land.  The  plantation  meetings 
were  held  at  the  dwelling  houses  of  Wm.  Broad,  Daniel  Brooks,  John 
Wentworth,  Abraham  Cook  and  Josiah  Bridges,  Jr.  The  repairing  and 
building  of  roads  were  the  most  important  activities  voted  upon  at  the 
town  meetings. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Michael  Floyd,  David  Moulton  of 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire;  Daniel  Knowles,  Gideon  and  John  Mason 
of  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire;  Henry  Floyd,  Wm.  and  John  French  of 
Farmington,  New  Hampshire;  Charles  Nutter,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  and  Joseph  Pearl  of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  Among 
those  who  joined  later,  but  before  1792  were:  Joseph  Towle,  Jesse 
Colcord  of  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire;  James  Coffin,  Biddeford; 
John  Fox,  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire;  Tobias  Libby,  Rochester; 
Joseph  Stanley,  Shapleigh;  John  Stacy,  Berwick;  Samuel  Taylor, 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wm.  Towle. 

One  saw  mill  at  least  and  probably  two  were  built  here  as  early 
as  1799  —  one  at  Porter  Village  and  another  on  the  same  stream  not 
far  from  Stanley  or  Roberts  Pond,  called  on  the  plantation  map, 
“Deer  Pond.”  The  saw  mill  of  Stephen  Libby  was  located  near  the  site 
of  the  mill  which  was  later  owned  by  John  Weeks,  and  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  early  as  1805.  The  first  grist  mill  in  town,  as  stated  by  the  late 
David  Colcord,  was  built  in  1793  by  Caleb  Emery  on  the  outlet  of  the 
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Colcord  Pond,  known  on  the  map  as  “Ellingwood  Pond,”  because  Mr. 
Ellingwood  occupied  the  farm  on  the  western  border.  This  grist  mill 
and  one  at  Porter  Village  were  built  about  the  same  time.  From  the 
best  evidence  obtainable,  the  first  bridge  across  the  Great  Ossipee  at 
Porter  Village  was  constructed  between  1795  and  1800;  the  second 
in  1808  and  the  covered  bridge  there  in  1876.  The  first  river  bridge 
at  Kezar  Falls  was  built  by  subscription  in  1833  and  the  covered 
bridge  in  1869. 

The  first  church  organization,  Congregational,  was  made  by 
the  people  in  the  northern  part  of  Porterfield  and  in  the  town  of 
Brownfield,  in  1804.  Reverend  Jacob  Rice  from  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  the  pastor.  His  salary  was  one 
bushel  of  wheat  each  year  from  each  member  of  the  parish.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plantation  was  established  in 
1806  or  1807.  The  Free  Will  Baptist  was  early  formed  by  Elder  John 
Buzzell  of  Parsonsfield. 

Among  the  oldest  of  the  religious  groups  peculiar  to  Maine 
are  the  Bullockites,  a  society  of  primitive  Baptists  who  still  worship, 
although  infrequently,  in  their  more  than  a  century-old  meeting 
house  in  Porter.  The  name  of  the  group  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
early  elders.  The  building  was  erected  in  1828.  It  is  always  open  the 
last  Sunday  in  May.  The  original  members  hold  to  the  rite  of  washing 
one  another’s  feet  as  a  mark  of  humility. 

Dixmont,  1807 

This  township  in  the  original  survey  was  No.  3,  Range  1,  north 
of  the  Waldo  Patent,  in  Penobscot  County.  Maine’s  one  hundred  and 
sixty-ninth  town,  Dixmont  was  incorporated  in  1807.  It  had  been  a 
donation  to  Bowdoin  College  and  was  called  Collegetown.  Dr.  John 
J.  Blaisdell  purchased  of  the  trustees  3,000  acres  at  $1.00  per  acre,  but 
he  failed  to  make  the  payment  at  the  stipulated  time,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  reverted  to  the  college,  from  which  the  settlers  on  this  tract  ob¬ 
tained  titles  to  their  land.  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  of  Boston  bought  the  residue 
of  the  township,  after  Blaisdell  bought  the  3,000  acres,  and  it  was  for 
him  that  the  town  was  named.  The  suffix  mont  was  added  from  the 
principal  hill  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township. 

The  first  settlement  was  in  1799.  Among  the  first  permanent 
settlers  were  Friend  Drake,  Elihu  Alden,  John  Bassford  and  Benj. 
Brown.  An  early  pioneer  settler  and  minister  was  the  Reverend  John 
Chadbourne  who  came  to  the  place  about  1799  with  his  sons.  Not  only 
was  he  a  preacher,  but  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  millwright.  He  and 
his  sons,  Daniel  and  John,  built  the  first  mill  erected  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plantation.  Daniel,  a  blacksmith,  even  hewed  out  the  mill 
stones  from  a  granite  boulder. 
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Besides  buying  land  in  Dixmont  and  Dixfield,  Dr.  Dix  bought 
some  in  Hampden  and  Orono.  No  doubt  he  planned  to  make  Hamp¬ 
den  his  headquarters  or  outlet  of  his  Dixmont  township.  He  sent  his 
son,  Joseph  A.  Dix,  here  as  agent,  but  he  was  not  a  great  success.  The 
doctor  often  came  by  vessel.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  will  and 
integrity,  but  being  imperious,  he  was  unpopular. 

He  died  at  Dixmont  Corner  in  1809,  while  surveying  his  lands, 
and  since  there  were  no  roads  in  the  wilderness  it  was  necessary  to 
bury  him  there.  A  monument  near  the  center  of  Dixmont  Cemetery 
marks  his  resting  place.  The  son  lived  in  Hampden  and  rented  a  part 
of  the  house  of  Isaac  Hopkins  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot.  Here 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  was  born  in  1802  and  named  for  her  grand¬ 
mother,  an  aristocratic  lady  of  Boston  who  never  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  wilds.  Miss  Dix  was  unusually  reticent  in  regard  to 
her  early  life.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she  left  her  Hampden  home  and  went 
to  live  with  her  grandmother.  She  spent  her  life  revolutionizing  the 
treatment  of  the  insane. 

Jonesborough ,  1809 

Maine’s  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  town,  Jonesborough, 
lies  west  of  Machias  at  the  head  of  Mason’s  Bay  in  Washington  County. 
It  was  granted  to  John  Coffin  Jones  and  others  by  Massachusetts  on 
January  1,  1789.  Its  name  was  given  on  incorporation  in  honor  of  the 
leading  proprietor.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  had  borne  the  name  of 
Chandler’s  River,  since  the  principal  stream  had  taken  the  name  of 
the  first  settler,  Judah  Chandler. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  circumstances  were  which  induced 
Massachusetts  to  grant  this  territory  to  John  Coffin  Jones,  but  tradi¬ 
tion  says  it  was  because  he  lost  a  sloop  which  formed  part  of  the  fleet 
sent  against  Castine  during  the  Revolution.  If  so,  he  was  well  paid 
for  his  vessel,  for  the  grant  included  the  districts  of  Buck’s  Harbor  and 
Little  Kennebec  (the  former  now  belonging  to  Machiasport  and  the 
latter  to  Machias)  and  also  the  whole  of  the  present  towns  of  Jones- 
port  and  Roque  Bluffs,  a  total  of  48,160  acres.  Roque  Bluffs  was 
originally  called  Englishman’s  River. 

The  first  settler  was  Judah  Chandler  who  arrived  in  1763  or 
1764  and  built  a  house  or  mill  in  the  latter  year;  Wm.  Bucknam  also 
came  from  Falmouth  at  this  time.  Joel  Whitney,  father  of  Captain 
Ephraim  Whitney,  came  from  Portland  about  1767.  Captain  Samuel 
Watts  from  Falmouth  moved  here  in  1769,  and  Josiah  Weston  in 
1772.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was  Hannah  Watts,  whose  name,  with 
that  of  a  younger  sister,  is  still  greatly  honored,  for  they  carried  desper- 
tely  needed  powder  and  lead  to  the  patriots  of  Machias  for  the  capture 
of  the  “Margaretta.’'  Hannah  Weston  was  a  descendant  of  Hannah 
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Dustin  who  became  famous  in  the  Indian  massacre  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  in  1697. 

The  mill  which  Judah  Chandler  built  in  1764  on  Chandler’s 
River  was  partially  sold  to  Wm.  Bucknam  in  1771,  but  he  soon  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Addison.  Judah  Chandler  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
a  fit  pioneer  in  a  new  country.  He  sold  part  of  his  mill  to  Edmund 
Chandler  and  land  to  John  Chandler,  who  may  have  been  his  sons. 

The  first  ship  was  sailed  up  the  river  in  1785  by  Captain  Locke 
for  purposes  of  trade.  The  first  postmaster  in  the  town  was  Wm.  Tup- 
per.  Englishman’s  River  was  a  part  of  Jonesborough;  the  exact  date 
of  the  first  settler  here  and  who  he  was  is  not  known;  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Griffiths  came  prior  to  1776.  Two  other  settlers  by  the  name 
of  Knights  and  Simpson  followed  soon  and  took  up  farms  near  Grif¬ 
fiths.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Anthony  Shoppe  came  from  Bev¬ 
erly,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  on  Roque  Island;  he  was  an  English¬ 
man,  a  soldier  under  Burgoyne  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  Bennington.  He  joined  the  Continental  forces  and  later  came 
east. 

Jones  port,  1832 

Jonesport  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  County  is  nearly 
all  seaboard.  Addison,  on  the  west,  is  separated  from  it  by  Indian 
River.  The  territory  of  the  town  is  small  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  find  their  occupation  on  the  sea.  Jonesport  was  set 
off  from  Jonesborough  on  February  3,  1832,  and  honored  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  parent  town  by  retaining  his  name. 

The  first  settler,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  locate  in  the  present 
town  of  Jonesport  was  Francis  Cummings  who  moved  from  Damaris- 
cotta,  Maine,  in  1772  and  settled  on  Roque  Island.  In  the  following 
year  or  thereabouts  Thomas  Kelley  and  his  family,  also  from  Damaris- 
cotta,  located  on  the  Reach  in  the  part  now  known  as  Kelley’s  Point; 
from  Old  York  that  same  year,  1773,  Manwaring  Beal  and  his  family 
settled  on  Beal’s  Island  on  the  location  known  as  Barney’s  Point.  (Beals 
was  then  a  part  of  Jonesborough.) 

Other  early  settlers  were  John  Sawyer  and  his  wife  from  Lim- 
ington,  Maine;  Thomas  Cromwell  who  located  at  Loon  Point,  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Elihu  Norton  who  moved  here  from  Ad¬ 
dison,  Maine,  previous  to  1790.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  very  friendly 
with  the  Indians  and  a  noted  “Moose  Hunter.” 

John  Buffitt  was  the  first  settler  in  town  to  receive  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  proprietor,  John  C.  Jones.  He  settled  in  what  is  now 
West  Jonesport,  prior  to  1792.  He  was  of  a  roving  disposition  and  not 
much  information  is  available  concerning  him. 
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Bingham,  1812 

This  Somerset  County  town  bears  the  name  of  William  Bing¬ 
ham,  a  wealthy  and  influential  banker  of  Philadelphia  who  had  been 
active  in  financial  affairs  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  United 
States  Senator  and  a  great  landholder  in  Maine.  In  1786,  when  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  held  title  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
unsettled  land  in  Maine,  he  secured  the  Bingham  Purchase  which  was 
made  up  of  two  tracts  of  land  each  comprising  1,000,000  acres;  the 
first,  or  Bingham  Penobscot  Purchase  as  it  was  called,  was  located  in 
Washington  and  Hancock  counties;  the  second,  or  Bingham’s  Ken¬ 
nebec  Purchase,  was  largely  in  our  present  Somerset  County. 

The  present  town  of  Bingham  was  included  in  this  second  pur¬ 
chase.  It  was  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  town  in  the  District 
of  Maine  and  was  incorporated  in  1812.  Its  plantation  name  was 
Carratunk  from  its  contiguity  to  a  waterfall  of  the  same  name  just 
below  on  the  Kennebec  River. 

The  first  settlers,  among  them  Philip  Bullen  who  surveyed  it 
in  1801,  were  quitted  by  the  General  Court,  and  the  residue  of  the 
town  sold  to  Mr.  Bingham  who  was  to  settle  forty  families  during  the 
next  seven  years. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1812,  the  first  town  clerk 
elected  was  Ephraim  Woods,  whose  records  are  extant  today. 

Phillips,  1812 

Situated  near  the  center  of  Franklin  County  is  the  present 
town  of  Phillips  which  was  granted  in  1794  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  Jacob  Abbot.  Sales  of  land,  however,  were  first  made 
under  the  agency  of  Francis  Tufts. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fred  N.  Beal  of  Phillips  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  Probably  the  first  settlements  in  Phillips  began 
about  1790.  Perkins  Allen,  a  sea  captain  from  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
settled  in  Avon  in  1783  and  a  few  years  later  moved  on  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  town  of  Phillips.  Seth  Greeley  and  his  father,  Moses,  came  from 
Winthrop,  Maine,  to  Farmington  and  then  over  to  Phillips  about  1790. 
Henry  Greeley,  a  brother,  was  also  an  early  settler.  Isaac  Davenport 
from  Winthrop,  his  brother,  Josiah,  and  his  widowed  mother  came 
about  1791  or  1792;  Uriah  Howard,  Jacob  Whitney  and  Josiah  Stinch- 
field  came  from  Buckfield  about  1805.  Jonathan  Pratt  was  also  among 
the  early  settlers. 

Phillips  was  Sandy  River  Lower  Township.  It  was  later  called 
Curvo,  a  name  given  by  Captain  Allen  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  foreign  port  in  the  Azores  which  he  had  visited.  The  town  was  in- 
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corporated  in  1812  under  the  name  of  the  former  principal  proprietor, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston.  In  1823  a  section  from  the  north¬ 
east  corner  was  set  off  to  form  a  part  of  Salem,  and  in  1842  part  of 
Berlin  was  annexed  to  Phillips  and  the  rest  was  abandoned  as  a  town. 
There  are  two  important  villages  situated  on  the  Sandy  River  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  A  noble  waterfall  is  at  the 
lower  village  where  there  was  a  superior  grist  mill,  originally  built  by 
Francis  Tufts,  and  afterward  rebuilt  by  Joel  Whitney,  then  enlarged 
and  repaired  by  Orin  and  Daniel  Robbins.  There  was  also,  at  this 
village,  a  fulling  mill  and  carding  machine  and  a  union  meeting 
house,  the  bell  for  which  was  presented  by  Joel  Whitney. 

The  upper  village,  about  half  a  mile  above,  had  a  tannery,  saw 
mill  and  starch  factory.  There  was  also  a  grist  mill  higher  up  the 
river.  The  town  has  productive  soil  and  superior  advantages  in  water 
power. 

The  Congregationalists  have  a  church  in  the  upper  village.  The 
space  between  these  two  early  villages  has  become  so  occupied  that 
travellers  can  find  no  dividing  line.  This  village  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  extensive  operations  in  lumber  in  the  Rangeley  Lake  region. 

F  oxer  oft,  1812 

Foxcroft  was  one  of  the  six  townships  granted  to  Bowdoin 
College  in  1794.  The  Piscataquis  County  township  was  purchased  from 
that  institution  on  November  10,  1800,  by  Joseph  Ellery  Foxcroft  of 
New  Gloucester,  for  forty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  township  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  town  in  1812  and  named  for  its  proprietor,  who  ap¬ 
preciated  the  compliment  and  expressed  his  gratitude  by  presenting 
the  town  with  books  for  a  public  library.  The  following  deed  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Penobscot  County  Records: 

Whereas  the  town  of  Foxcroft  .  .  .  has  taken  that  name 
without  the  solicitation  or  wish  of,  but  as  it  is  understood  in 
compliment  to  the  Grantor  hereafter  mentioned  ...  I,  Joseph 
Ellery  Foxcroft  .  .  .  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Foxcroft  for  the 
use  of  schools  forever  Lot  No.  6,  R  5  containing  100  acres  more 
or  less  ....  If  the  name  of  this  town  should  be  changed,  then 
this  deed  would  be  void. 

In  October,  1800,  Foxcroft  and  Thos.  Johnson  of  New  Glou¬ 
cester  had  explored  the  township;  they  hired  Stephen  Weston  of  Skow- 
hegan  as  pilot,  since  he  had  been  in  the  surveying  company  which  ran 
out  the  range  of  townships.  In  1801  Foxcroft  hired  Moses  Hodsdon  to 
lot  the  township  into  two-hundred  acre  lots,  and  in  June  he  hired 
Samuel  Elkins  of  Cornville  to  fell  twenty  acres  of  trees.  In  1802 
Colonel  Foxcroft  hired  Elisha  Alden  to  cut  a  road  across  the  township; 
this  passed  from  the  Chandler  Place  to  the  “Four  Corners”  and  thence 
over  the  hill  to  Morse’s  Landing  at  Sebec  Lake. 
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On  Foxcroft’s  purchase  of  the  land,  the  college  had  imposed  as 
a  condition  the  settlement  of  twenty-four  families  within  a  given 
period.  By  his  efficiency  and  good  management,  the  families  were 
secured.  He  continued  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  town,  built 
mills  and  roads,  and  for  many  years  visited  and  encouraged  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  every  way,  including  the  sale  of  land  upon  favorable  terms. 

John,  Eleazer  and  Seth  Spaulding  of  Norridgewock  were  the 
first  settlers  to  move  in  with  their  families  in  1806,  when  they  built  the 
first  mill.  The  plantation  was  first  called  Spauldingtown.  Nathaniel 
and  Samuel  Chamberlain  were  also  among  the  first  settlers.  The  latter 
and  Ephraim  Bacon  who  came  from  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  put 
up  the  first  frame  house  in  town  in  1807.  Eliphalet  Washburn  in  the 
same  summer  raised  the  first  barn  in  town.  Captain  Joel  Pratt  came 
in  the  next  spring;  others  followed,  among  whom  were  Timothy  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Joseph  Morse,  John  Chandler  and  Jesse  Washburn  from  New 
Gloucester.  Dr.  Winthrop  Brown  from  Berwick  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Foxcroft  in  1809  or  1810. 

On  one  of  his  visits,  Colonel  Foxcroft  advised  the  inhabitants 
to  hold  religious  meetings,  to  which  they  promptly  assented,  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Eli  Towne,  with  such  hymn  books  as  they  had.  Mr. 
Wm.  Mitchell  brought  a  book  of  sermons,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  offered 
prayer,  the  first  public  religious  petition  made  in  Foxcroft.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Sawyer  soon  afterward  held  religious  services.  Messrs. 
Nathaniel  Daniel,  and  Wm.  and  Moses  Buck  came  from  Buckfield 
later.  At  the  first  town  meeting  in  1812,  Mr.  John  Bradbury  was 
chosen  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Messrs.  Joel  Pratt,  S.  Chamberlain  and 
Wm.  Thayer  selectmen  and  assessors.  The  first  store  was  opened  by 
John  Bradbury  in  1813.  John  and  Seth  Spaulding  sold  their  shares 
in  the  mill  to  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Hathaway  and  moved  to  Dover. 
After  one  or  two  transfers,  the  lot  and  mills  were  sold  to  Colonel  Sam¬ 
uel  Greeley  of  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  and  he  and  his  sons  suc¬ 
cessively  ran  them. 

In  1810  there  were  65  inhabitants.  Colonel  Foxcroft  continued 
to  hold  and  sell  land  in  town  until  July  4,  1827 ;  he  then  sold  by  public 
auction  all  that  remained  unsold,  and  closed  up  his  proprietorship. 

Searsmont ,  1814 

Searsmont  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Waldo  County  and 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Waldo  Patent.  Later  it  became  the 
property  of  David  Sears,  Israel  Thorndike  and  Wm.  Prescott,  wealthy 
Bostonians  and  large  proprietors  of  land  in  this  region  before  the  land 
was  purchased  by  settlers.  The  first  settlement  was  about  1804  and  the 
township  was  surveyed  in  1809.  It  was  incorporated  as  Maine’s  two 
hundred  and  first  town  in  1814,  and  received  its  corporate  name  from 
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its  chief  proprietor.  The  latter  part  of  the  name,  mont,  is  the  French 
word  for  mountain,  thus  the  name  means  literally  “Sears’  mountain.” 
The  southeastern  part  of  the  town  is  very  hilly.  There  are  some  hills 
also  on  the  west,  while  a  long  range  from  Appleton  penetrates  the 
southern  side  nearly  to  Searsmont  Village. 

The  place  was  originally  called  Greene  in  honor  of  General 
Nathaniel  Greene  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  doubtless  was  so 
named  by  General  Henry  Knox  in  accordance  with  his  custom  of 
using  his  friends’  names  in  his  townships.  The  town  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  pine  forests,  of  which  it  is  said  there  was  a  larger  quantity 
than  in  any  other  town  of  the  Waldo  Patent.  General  Knox  himself 
carried  on  lumbering  here. 

In  this  area  there  were,  in  1804,  the  following  settlers,  prob¬ 
ably  the  earliest  in  the  town:  John  L.  Gilman,  Humphrey  Hook,  Jon¬ 
athan  Bagley,  John  Morrow,  Nathaniel  Evans,  Jonathan  Gilman, 
Joseph  Ford,  Cross,  Phillips,  Wm.  Mash  and  John  Fish.  The  names 
of  all  these  men  except  Gross,  Mash  and  Fish  have  been  verified  in 
the  records  of  the  town.  Joseph  Muzzy  and  his  family  of  Spencer, 
Massachusetts,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town.  They 
ascended  the  Georges’  River  and  found  their  way  thither  by  spotted 
trees.  They  found  this  region  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Their 
children  were  the  first  to  be  baptized.  The  Prescotts  were  also  among 
the  early  comers.  Jeddiah  Prescott,  Esq.,  was  born  in  1747,  his  son, 
Noah,  in  1773;  Nathan  Farrow,  who  came  from  Bristol,  settled  here 
about  1809  or  1810,  and  moved  to  Belmont  about  ten  years  later.  John 
Dickey  of  Boston  and  Sarah  (Hills),  his  wife,  a  native  of  Exeter,  were 
early  settlers  here.  Thos.  Whittier,  Esq.,  was  born  about  1760  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Belfast  not  long  after  the  year  1800.  In  1803  he  built  the 
“Whittier  Tavern”  called  by  many  guests  the  best  public  house  in 
Maine.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Belfast  in  1810  and  served 
until  1813,  when  he  removed  to  this  town.  He  was  Representative  to 
the  Legislature  in  1807,  1810  and  1811  and  died  in  1815. 

Manassah  Sleeper,  a  native  of  Poplin,  New  Hampshire,  came 
to  this  state  in  1802,  and  settled  in  Searsmont  prior  to  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  He  was  an  able  man  and  prominent  in  town  affairs, 
but  remained  here  only  a  short  time  then  moved  to  Belfast  in  1814. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Thos.  Whittier  and  for  many  years  was 
proprietor  of  hotels  in  Belfast.  He  was  a  surveyor,  notary  public  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in 
Belfast,  until  his  death  in  1848. 

Harry  Hazeltine,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  one  of  six 
brothers  who  emigrated  to  Maine.  He  became  a  leading  man  in  Sears¬ 
mont.  John  Pattee  and  Sumner,  his  son,  Deacon  Lewis  Clark,  John 
Barbour  of  Ipswich,  David  Lennan,  John  Bartlett  who  came  about 
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1805  or  1806,  Wm.  Keating  who  came  from  Appleton,  Jonathan  Fro- 
hock  and  Bailey  Moore  were  all  early  settlers.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  a  Congregational  missionary,  performed  the  first  ceremony 
of  baptism.  The  Methodist  Church  in  1829  constituted  a  circuit  of 
Belmont,  Searsmont,  Lincolnville  and  Hope.  The  church  was  erected 
in  1845  and  was  reconstructed  in  1879.  The  Reverend  Benjamin  Jones 
was  the  first  pastor.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized  in  1827,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  the  town  house,  private  residences  and  school- 
houses.  The  church  was  built  in  1845. 

The  Woodman  Mills,  among  the  very  earliest  built  in  town, 
were  owned  by  four  shareholders:  Messrs.  Woodman,  Adams  and 
Moody,  Albert  and  Edw.  Meservy  and  B.  F.  Knowles.  Thos.  Whittier 
had  mills  in  1815;  Joshua  Hemingway  had  one  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Georges’  River  in  1816  and  Whittier  and  Gilmore  in  1817.  In 
1819  there  were  the  Bartlett  Mills,  Hazeltine  and  Lothrop’s,  Baker 
and  Arnold’s  and  Cram’s  Mill.  The  Ripley  Mill,  another  of  the  earlier 
mills  in  Searsmont,  was  owned  by  Jacob  Stover  and  Wm.  Ripley  on 
the  Georges’  River;  those  of  Harry  Hazeltine,  Esq.,  were  built  at  the 
village  about  1830.  A  grist  mill  and  afterward  a  wool  carding  mill  of 
which  Hiram  Wing  was  the  proprietor  were  also  built.  In  1907  they 
were  used  as  stave  heading  and  lumber  mills.  The  Dyer  Mills  at  Ghent 
on  the  Georges’  River  were  built  in  the  early  days  and  owned  by  a 
deacon  of  that  name.  The  Tannery  Mills  at  the  village  were  built  by 
the  Muzzeys  who  were  early  settlers.  The  lime  kiln  was  first  opened 
by  Edward  Burgess. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  in  1814,  Thos.  Whittier  was  elected 
moderator;  Manassah  Sleeper,  Ansel  Lothrop,  Noah  Prescott,  select¬ 
men;  Manassah  Sleeper,  town  clerk,  and  Joseph  Muzzy,  treasurer. 
The  following  refers  to  the  proprietor,  David  Sears  of  Sandisfield  in 
Berkshire  County,  in  1779:  “to  serve  in  the  Continental  Army,  age  17, 
stature  5  ft.  9  in.,  Capt.  Allen’s  Co.  9  mos.  service.”  His  name  is  also 
among  the  list  of  men  raised  for  six  months’  service  from  July  2,  1780, 
to  January  5,  1781,  with  another  six  months’  term  under  Colonel 
Shepherd. 

Sangerville,  1814 

The  Piscataquis  County  town  of  Sangerville  was  settled  by 
Phineas  Ames  from  Hancock,  New  Hampshire,  who  made  an  open¬ 
ing  as  early  as  1801  or  1802  and  moved  in  his  family  in  the  autumn 
of  1803.  He  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  plantation  on  the  upper 
fall  of  Black  Stream,  which  enters  the  town  from  Dover.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  town  was  Colonel  Calvin  Sanger  of  Sherborn,  Massachusetts, 
who  purchased  three-fourths  of  it  as  early  as  1800  and  the  remainder 
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of  it  soon  afterward.  The  township  was  first  called  Amestown,  for  the 
earliest  settler  already  mentioned,  but  in  1814  it  was  incorporated  as 
Sangerville  in  honor  of  the  principal  proprietor. 

Phineas  Ames  had  first  moved  his  family  to  Harmony  to  make 
a  temporary  stay.  There  he  had  a  son  born,  Phineas,  Jr.,  on  March 
6,  1803.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  his  wife  and  baby  rode  in  on  horse¬ 
back;  Mr.  Ames  led  the  horse  a  part  of  the  way  by  a  spotted  line. 
James  Weymouth  was  the  next  arrival.  He  was  from  Lee,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  he  too  moved  his  family  to  Harmony,  while  preparing  a 
home  for  them  in  the  wilderness.  As  the  year  of  1804  was  closing  he 
reached  Amestown  by  early  sleighing.  Jesse  Brockway  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  third  settler.  His  family  had  lived 
two  years  in  Cornville,  and  two  weeks  after  Weymouth’s  arrival  he 
also  came  and  began  his  farm  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Pond’s  Hill.  In 
a  few  years,  however,  he  sold  out  to  Apollos  Pond  and  took  up  an¬ 
other  wild  lot  near  by. 

About  1810  Colonel  Sanger  exchanged  three  wild  lots  with 
Mr.  Ames  for  his  mill  and  farm.  Upon  one  of  these  he  commenced  a 
new  home  but  later  moved  to  Dover.  Mr.  Ames  was  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  great  powers  of  endurance.  He  and  the  other  pioneers 
encountered  incredible  hardships.  At  first  their  provisions  had  all  to 
be  brought  from  Harmony  and  later  from  Dexter.  Probably  only  two 
families  came  in  1805;  one  of  these  was  that  of  Eben  Stevens,  a  car¬ 
penter.  In  March,  1806,  Wm.  Farnam  moved  his  family  from  Nor- 
ridgewock  and  this  made  the  sixth  family  in  Sangerville.  Mr.  Farn- 
ham  was  a  tanner  and  tanned  the  first  leather  in  the  county.  He  also 
brought  young  apple  trees  on  his  shoulders  from  Garland  and  planted 
the  first  orchard  in  town.  By  January,  1808,  there  were  thirteen  families 
in  town.  Four  of  these  were  Oakes  from  Canaan;  in  1809  Walter 
Leland,  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Sanger,  began  clearing  the  lot  north 
of  Leonard  Dearth’s  farm,  and  the  same  year  Samuel  McLanathan, 
a  nephew  of  Colonel  Sanger  by  marriage,  and  his  agent,  came  and 
began  an  opening.  In  1810  Mr.  Leland  married,  boarded  the  builders 
of  Sanger’s  Mills  and  superintended  the  work.  Eleazer  Woodward,  a 
millwright  from  Vermont,  put  these  mills  in  operation,  and  Guy  Carle- 
ton  and  Oliver  Woodward  were  among  the  workmen.  After  the  grist 
mill  was  completed,  Leland  tended  it  and  ground  on  certain  fixed 
days  for  those  who  came. 

By  1812  or  1813,  Carleton  and  Dudley  started  operations  where 
Sangerville  Village  now  stands.  They  built  a  saw  mill,  then  Dudley 
sold  out  to  Carleton  who  soon  put  a  grist  mill  into  operation,  sold  out 
the  saw  mill  to  his  brother,  Robert,  and  in  1816  started  a  carding 
machine,  the  first  in  the  Piscataquis  Valley,  which  marked  a  new  phase 
of  domestic  labors.  Mr.  Carleton  some  time  afterward  repossessed  the 
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saw  mill  and  rebuilt  the  grist  mill.  He  was  ever  the  leading  man  in 
town. 

Sangerville  was  the  third  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Piscata¬ 
quis  County  in  1814.  A  social  library,  established  by  Sangerville,  Guil¬ 
ford  and  Parkman  about  1819,  was  kept  at  Sangerville  Village.  In 
1817  Isaac  Knowlton,  who  exchanged  his  farm  in  Sherborn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  Colonel  Sanger’s  Mill,  built  a  fulling  mill.  He  and  his 
descendants  continued  to  run  them  for  many  years.  In  1820  Dr.  Charles 
Stearns  settled  in  the  village  and  soon  Dr.  Jeremiah  Leach  came.  In 
1819  Isaac  Macomber  opened  a  country  store.  In  1822  Colonel  Sawyer 
bought  Prince’s  fulling  mill  and  hired  J.  P.  Leland,  his  nephew,  to  run 
it.  The  first  settled  minister  was  Daniel  Bartlett,  a  Baptist,  in  1822. 

Weld ,  1816 

In  the  town  of  Weld,  located  in  Franklin  County,  a  broad  plain¬ 
like  valley  forming  the  middle  portion  of  the  town  encloses  Webb’s 
Pond,  from  which  the  plantation  name,  Webb’s  Pond  Plantation,  came. 
When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1816  as  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteenth  town  in  the  District,  it  was  named  for  Benjamin  Weld  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  earliest  proprietors.  The  township  was  surveyed  by 
Samuel  Titcomb  for  the  state  and  was  lotted  by  Philip  Bullen  in  1797. 
Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston  was  the  purchaser  from  the  state,  and  in 
1815  Jacob  Abbot  of  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  Benjamin  Weld  and 
Thomas  Russell,  Jr.,  purchased  the  unsold  land  in  Maine  from  Mr. 
Phillips’  estate  and  started  the  sale  of  land  to  settlers. 

Abbot  also  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  other  towns  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  location  of  the  Coos  road  for  the  state.  It  ran  from  Chester- 
ville  through  Wilton,  Carthage  and  Weld,  past  the  notch  by  Mount 
Metallic,  through  Byron  and  East  Andover  to  New  Hampshire. 

The  first  settler  was  Nathaniel  Kittridge  who  came  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1798  on  a  trip  of  inspection  from  Chester,  New  Hampshire, 
and,  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  land,  purchased  a  lot  of  Mr. 
Abbot.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  came 
back  the  following  spring,  felled  trees,  burned  and  cleared  a  few  acres 
of  land,  erected  a  log  house  and  again  returned  to  Chester.  In  the 
spring  of  1800  he  brought  his  family  to  No.  5,  as  it  was  then  called 
and  remained  until  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Ohio. 

Caleb  Holt  was  the  second  settler,  from  Wilton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  arrived  at  his  home  in  the  wilderness  in  February,  1802.  He 
came  from  Andover,  Maine,  on  snowshoes.  He  was  an  enterprising 
farmer  and  landowner,  and  made  it  a  point  to  clear  fifty  acres  of  land 
annually.  One  year  he  raised  2,000  bushels  of  wheat;  he  planted  the 
first  orchard  and  made  the  first  cider  in  1829.  Mr.  John  Phelps  came 
from  Groton,  Vermont,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  bringing  from  Farm- 
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ington  five  pecks  of  salt  on  his  back.  Abel  and  Joseph  Russell  of  Wilton, 
New  Hampshire,  came  next  as  settlers;  their  brother,  Thomas,  had 
married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Abbot. 

By  the  time  the  Russells  had  arrived,  their  sister,  Mrs.  James 
Houghton,  had  reached  the  settlement.  Abel  Russell  brought  in  a 
hundred-pound  grindstone  from  Temple  on  his  back.  In  1803  James 
Houghton  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  bought  land  next  to  Mr.  Holt 
on  the  north  and  in  the  spring  of  1804  brought  in  his  family  and  drove 
a  cow  and  hog  from  Temple.  Wm.  Bowley  who  arrived  from  Bristol, 
New  Hampshire,  first  built  a  log  house  and  then  erected  the  first  frame 
house  of  the  settlement. 

Oliver  Bowley  of  New  Sharon  came  with  William  and  his 
father,  Gideon,  that  same  year,  and  erected  a  saw  mill  at  the  foot  of 
Webb’s  Pond  and  a  grist  mill  the  following  year.  He,  with  his  sons, 
John,  Oliver,  Benjamin  and  Isaac  lived  near  the  mill  until  1840,  when 
they  moved  to  Ohio.  From  Greene,  Amaziah  Reed  and  Lemuel  Jack- 
son,  both  ministers  of  the  Baptist  Church,  arrived  in  1803. 

Others  who  came  with  their  families  from  several  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  towns  were  Joseph  Storer,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Hutchinson,  Jere  Foster, 
Jacob  Coburn,  Eben  Newman,  Samuel  White,  Joseph  and  David 
Carlton  and  Isaac  and  Nehemiah  Storer. 

At  the  first  plantation  meeting  in  1812,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen:  moderator,  Jonathan  Pratt;  clerk,  John  Storer;  assessors, 
Jonathan  Pratt,  Abel  Holt,  Stephen  Holt.  At  the  second  meeting 
seventy  dollars  was  appropriated  for  schools,  and  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Amaziah  Reed,  Jere  Foster,  David  Wheeler  and  Joseph 
Russell  was  appointed  to  establish  schools.  They  also  voted  to  lay  out 
and  built  roads. 

When  Dummer  and  Henry  Sewell  of  Bath,  Reuben  Colburn 
and  John  Beeman  of  Pittston,  Samuel  Butterfield  and  William  Tufts 
of  Sandy  River  and  Samuel  Dutton  of  Hallowell  set  out  to  explore  the 
country  from  the  Kennebec  to  Connecticut,  they  crossed  this  valley 
and  discovered  a  pond  about  six  miles  long,  near  which  they  found  a 
gun  and  several  old  traps.  On  a  tree  was  cut  the  name  of  Thos.  Webb. 
This  name  they  gave  to  the  pond  and  also  the  river  which  is  the  outlet 
into  the  Androscoggin. 

Pittsfield ,  1819 

Pittsfield  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Somerset  County.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  Plymouth  Gore  and  was  a  part  of  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  Purchase.  It  was  organized  as  the  plantation  of  Sebasticook  in 
1815,  but  on  account  of  difficulty  in  collecting  the  taxes  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  abandoned.  In  1819  it  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  War¬ 
saw,  and  the  first  town  meeting  under  this  name  was  held  at  John 
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Webb’s  dwelling,  July  19,  1819.  The  name  Warsaw  was  selected  by 
Squire  Bridge  of  Augusta,  one  of  the  principal  landholders.  In  1824 
the  name  was  changed  to  Pittsfield  in  honor  of  Wm.  Pitts  of  Boston, 
a  large  proprietor  of  land  here.  In  1828  a  portion  of  the  “Ell  of  Pal¬ 
myra,”  belonging  to  Joseph  Warren  of  Boston  and  containing  4,200 
acres  was  annexed  to  Pittsfield. 

The  forest  land  in  what  is  now  known  as  Pittsfield  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians;  white  men  were  also  attracted  by 
the  good  hunting,  good  fishing,  and  the  level  country  easily  cleared 
for  farms.  In  1790  when  Moses  Martin,  the  first  settler,  came  from 
Norridgewock,  there  were  no  settlements  north  of  this  place  and  none 
east  between  here  and  Bangor.  Martin  came  first  on  a  hunting  expedi¬ 
tion  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  a  bend  in  the  Sebasticook  about 
two  miles  below  the  village. 

In  1800  came  George  Brown  of  Norridgewock,  who  probably 
built  the  first  frame  house  in  town;  Martin  had  built  a  log  cabin.  Wm. 
Bradford  and  a  Mr.  Wyman  arrived  from  Vassalborough,  Maine. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Wyman  built  the  first  mills.  In  1804  John  Sibley 
and  John  Spearing  removed  hither  from  Fairfield  and  settled  on  the 
western  side,  east  of  Sibley’s  Pond.  In  1806  John  Merrick  from  Hallo- 
well  settled  here.  Dominicus  Getchell  moved  here  from  West  Anson 
in  1811;  Joseph  McCauslin  moved  from  Hallowell  in  1813  and  John 
Webb,  from  Waterville,  in  1815. 

About  the  same  time  came  Timothy  McIntyre  and  Stephen 
Kendal,  both  of  whom  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  in 
its  early  period;  the  latter  was  elected  as  delegate  to  the  Convention 
to  frame  the  Constitution  of  Maine.  Jesse  Connor  arrived  from 
Gardiner  in  1814.  A  man  very  prominent  among  the  pioneers,  he  kept 
the  first  store  in  the  settlement  in  a  room  in  the  house  that  he  built. 
He  brought  in  supplies  from  Gardiner  on  horseback,  and  purchased 
the  mill  property  from  Bradford.  The  son,  Jesse,  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Maine  Central  Institute.  The  Pushor  family  were  also  among 
early  comers;  David  Pushor  came  from  Fairfield  in  1816  and  settled 
on  a  farm. 

Other  early  arrivals  were  Samuel  Collamore,  who  came  from 
Friendship  about  1826,  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  and  raised 
flax  which  the  women  wove  into  linen  cloth;  Daniel  Foster  from 
Windsor,  who  took  up  a  farm  later  on  the  “Snake  Root  Road”  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town;  Wm.  Getchell,  an  Irishman,  who  came 
from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  soon  after  1814  or  1815,  and  “Squire” 
John  Weymouth  who  cleared  a  farm  on  the  river  bank.  James  A. 
Campbell  came  from  Bowdoinham  in  1838. 

Dr.  Reuben  Norton  came  to  Pittsfield  about  1811  and  located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  David  Simons,  who  was  born  in 
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Pownal,  came  to  Pittsfield  about  1815;  James  Willis  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town  and  for  some  time  lived  not  far  from  Maine 
Central  Institute  on  a  farm  on  the  road  which  is  now  the  main  street 
of  the  village.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  the  village.  Noah  Thomp¬ 
son,  son  of  Ebeneezer  Thompson  of  Shapleigh,  came  to  Pittsfield  at 
an  early  date  and  lived  in  a  log  cabin.  Levi  Prince  also  was  an  early 
comer.  He  settled  near  the  Hartland  line  where  he  cleared  a  farm. 

The  Free  Baptist  Society  was  organized  in  1855  with  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  under  the  name  of  The  Pittsfield  and  Detroit  Free  Baptist 
Church.  In  1857  the  Union  meeting  house  was  built  where  the  pres¬ 
ent  Universalist  Church  now  stands.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
Miss  Anne  Gould  in  the  home  of  Moses  Martin,  the  first  settler.  In 
1827  taxes  were  paid  with  corn  at  four  shillings  a  bushel  and  wheat  at 
one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  early  provisions  were  brought  on  horseback 
from  Gardiner  and  the  mail  brought  on  foot  five  miles  from  Palmyra. 

Atkinson,  1819 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Piscataquis  County. 
The  titles  to  the  land  were  from  Vaughan  and  Merrick  of  Hallowed 
who  purchased  it  from  Massachusetts  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 
They  started  selling  lots  about  1801,  but  soon  disposed  of  what  re¬ 
mained  to  Judge  Atkinson  and  Oliver  Crosby  of  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  was  lotted  out  for  them  in  1807  by  Andrew  Strong  into  one- 
hundred  acre  lots. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1804  by  Bylie  Lyford  who 
had  felled  the  first  opening  on  the  bank  of  the  Piscataquis  River  above 
the  bridge  in  1802.  The  next  season  he  raised  a  crop  and  built  his 
cabin;  in  March,  1804,  he  brought  in  his  family,  the  first  to  make 
their  home  in  the  present  town.  Bylie  Lyford  called  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  new  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Atkinson  who 
gave  the  inhabitants  a  library  of  one  hundred  volumes. 

Alder  Stream,  near  the  center  of  the  town,  furnishes  water 
power,  and  it  was  here  in  1807  that  the  Colcord  Brothers  from  Bangor 
put  up  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill.  A  passable  way  was  early  opened  to 
Charleston,  Gardiner  and  Bangor.  Through  Garland  and  Dexter  there 
was  a  road  westward.  In  1810  the  settlement  had  169  inhabitants,  the 
largest  number  of  any  township  on  the  river;  in  1820  it  had  245. 

In  1818  Dr.  E.  W.  Snow  of  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  came 
to  establish  himself  as  a  physician.  Three  elder  brothers  had  preceded 
him  and  taken  lots  for  farming.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  he 
married  and  resided  for  a  season  in  Mr.  Lyford’s  house  near  the  river, 
and  afterward  built  near  the  present  meeting  house.  He  finally  settled 
down  at  Atkinson  Corner.  He  had  a  wide  practice  and  was  elected 
town  clerk  at  the  first  town  meeting  and  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
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Constitutional  Convention.  After  the  organization  of  Piscataquis 
County  in  1838,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate.  Dr.  Snow  was  a 
good  physician,  an  esteemed  and  useful  citizen,  affable,  kind  and  gen¬ 
erous,  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  culture,  in  every  way  honest,  up¬ 
right  and  reliable. 

In  1820  Oliver  Crosby,  one  of  the  two  principal  proprietors, 
moved  into  town  and  commenced  farming  on  a  large  scale,  holding 
for  his  own  use  700  acres.  His  buildings  were  large  and  elegant,  his 
orchard  and  grounds  adjoining  were  laid  out  in  a  tasteful  manner  and 
his  farming  was  skillful  and  successful.  Mr.  Crosby  was  a  native  of 
Billerica,  Massachusetts,  and  a  member  of  the  bar  in  that  Common¬ 
wealth.  He  did  not  practice  law  in  Maine. 

The  hundred  volumes  which  Judge  Atkinson  had  presented 
in  return  for  the  honor  of  the  town  being  named  after  him  at  its  in¬ 
corporation  were  housed  in  the  Oliver  Crosby  House  where  special 
shelves  with  fine  mouldings  were  made  for  their  use.  Oliver  Crosby 
reared  a  large  family  and  educated  two  of  his  sons  for  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession. 

A  store  was  opened  at  an  early  date  at  the  Mills  by  Samuel  C. 
Clark,  who  was  succeeded  by  Porter.  About  1830  J.  C.  Brown  began 
to  trade  at  Atkinson  Corner;  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  E.  L.  Ham¬ 
mond,  who  continued  in  the  business  for  forty  years.  The  latter  was  an 
active  man  in  town  affairs,  twice  appointed  County  Commissioner,  and 
a  highly  respected  and  useful  citizen.  J.  H.  Ramsdell  succeeded  him. 

Thorndike ,  1819 

Lying  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Waldo  County,  Thorndike 
was  a  part  of  the  Waldo  Patent.  It  was  settled  about  1799.  Previous  to 
incorporation  in  1819,  it  bore  the  name  of  Lincoln  Plantation.  As  a 
corporate  town  it  was  named  for  Israel  Thorndike,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  proprietors.  The  petition  for  incorporation  was  signed  by  Joseph 
Shaw,  Joseph  Higgins  and  Stephen  Jones.  Between  six  and  seven  miles 
on  the  road  turning  left  from  Dixmont,  the  highway  crosses  Great 
Farm  Brook,  which  meanders  across  the  Great  Farm  that  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  at  this  point.  From  Thorndike  Hill  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  Great  Farm,  its  original  1200  acres  now  subdivided 
into  200-acre  farms  extending  across  a  narrow  valley  between  the  hills. 
Israel  Thorndike  (1755-1832)  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant,  came  into 
possession  of  the  tract  in  1806.  After  clearing  the  land,  he  built  a 
mansion  of  the  Bulfinch  type  and  created  a  beautiful  country  estate 
with  broad  lawns  and  large  barns.  He  stocked  the  farm  with  imported 
Hereford  cattle  and  Merino  sheep  and  set  out  an  orchard  of  500  apple 
trees.  Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the  distinguished  guests  who  came 
from  Boston  by  coach  and  four,  for  the  hunting  and  fishing  at  Mr. 
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Thorndike’s  country  place.  One  barn  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
buildings;  the  others  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  war  record  of  Proprietor  Israel  Thorndike  gives  his  home 
as  both  Beverly  and  Boston.  In  1776  he  was  commissioned  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  schooner  “Warren,”  a  privateer;  in  1777  he  commanded 
the  “Scorpian,”  privateer,  and  the  ship  “Resource.”  His  name  is 
listed  among  the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  the  description  given  of  him 
in  1780,  when  he  was  twenty- five  years  of  age,  was  “stature  5  ft  7%  ins. 
complexion,  dark.” 

Robert  Houston  of  Belfast,  evidently  an  agent  for  General 
Henry  Knox,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  at  that  time,  gives  the  names 
of  the  settlers  in  Lincolnville  Plantation  with  comments  on  their 
ability  to  pay.  The  names  given  were  John  Perley,  Wm.  Ward,  Gideon 
and  Wm.  Philbrook,  Job  Chase,  Benj.  Bartlett,  Robert  Hanson,  James 
and  Joseph  Rich,  Samuel  Whitney,  Ezra  Hanson,  Moses  Hollis, 
Josiah  Higgins  and  his  brother,  George  Dyer,  John  White,  Wm.  Davis, 
John  Mitchell,  John  Foot,  Tristm.  Coffin,  Increase  Blithers,  Joseph 
Blithers,  Samuel  Parkhurst,  John  Finny,  Samuel  Russell,  Benj.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Robert  Swan,  Silas  Whitcomb  and  Isaiah  Blithers. 

The  historians  of  the  town,  writing  of  The  Early  Settlers  of 
Thorndike  for  the  Centennial  Anniversary  in  1919,  name  George  Dyer 
and  John  White  of  this  group  as  the  first  settlers.  The  former  built  a 
log  cabin  near  where  the  home  of  his  grandson  is  today,  while  John 
White  built  his  cabin  on  land  adjoining  that  of  Dyer  on  the  east.  His 
descendants  are  still  citizens  of  the  town;  the  farm  now  known  under 
their  name  was  cleared  up  by  Simeon  Coffin,  whose  brother,  Tristam, 
built  his  log  cabin  near  by.  Other  early  settlers  were  Ambrose  Parsons, 
Joseph  Shaw,  Solomon  Stone  and  Ichabod  Hunt.  The  Reverend 
Joseph  Higgins  came  to  this  wilderness  in  1797  and  erected,  like  the 
others,  a  log  cabin  and  later  one  of  the  first  frame  houses  in  town.  His 
brother,  Isaac,  lived  near  him.  Gideon  Philbrick,  written  as  Philbrook 
above,  took  up  a  farm  very  early  in  the  settlement,  as  did  Robert  Han¬ 
son  and  Samuel  Whitney.  John  Whitney  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Metho¬ 
dist  preachers;  the  Riches  settled  near  the  Unity  line  in  the  western 
part  of  Thorndike.  The  Wards  too  were  early  pioneers  and  thrifty 
farmers.  The  name  “Blithers,”  as  written  above,  is  doubtless  Blethen, 
since  three  of  that  name  early  cleared  land  and  made  homes  in  the 
present  town  of  Thorndike. 

The  name  Lincoln  Plantation  was  given  in  honor  of  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  friend  of  General  Henry  Knox,  both  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


Maine  Towns  Named  for  Proprietors 
from  1820  to  1915 


Williamsburg ,  1820 

Situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Piscataquis  County,  Williams¬ 
burg  was  early  purchased  by  Mr.  William  E.  Dodd  of  Boston,  from 
whose  Christian  name  comes  the  name  of  the  town.  The  section  near 
Brownville  was  probably  settled  as  early  as  1808.  John  Crommett  was 
doubtless  the  first  settler  at  this  date  and  in  this  part  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Moses  Head  arrived  in  1810  and  Moses  Greenleaf,  Mr.  Dodd’s 
agent,  probably  came  at  that  time.  Colonel  John  Dunning  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Adams  are  especially  remembered  among  the  respected  citizens  of 
the  town. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1819,  as  Williamsburg  Planta¬ 
tion;  Eben  Greenleaf  was  chosen  plantation  clerk.  In  the  following 
year,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  the  second  so  created  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  the  newly  established  State  of  Maine.  It  was  disorganized 
April  1,  1940. 

Moses  Greenleaf,  whose  life  was  so  closely  connected  with 
this  former  town  and  plantation,  played  quite  a  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Maine.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  had  the  appellation  of 
“silver  tongue,”  from  his  aptitude  of  expression  and  fluency  of  speech. 
Moses,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  then  lived  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine;  he  resided  at  Andover 
for  a  few  years  and  settled  at  Bangor  in  trade.  Unable  through  mis¬ 
fortunes  or  changes  in  the  times  to  sustain  himself  in  the  mercantile 
business,  he  resigned  his  property  about  1806  or  1807  into  the  hands 
of  his  creditors  and  moved  into  the  Williamsburg  township,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death. 

There  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  he  prepared  a  habitation 
for  himself  and  family.  His  mind  was  energetic  and  elastic  and  he  was 
sometimes  visionary.  His  education,  acquired  at  the  common  schools, 
was  greatly  improved  by  his  reading  and  reflection,  by  business  and 
by  the  literary  pursuits  to  which  his  mind  and  taste  so  much  inclined. 

A  magistrate,  a  land  surveyor  and  a  ready  writer,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  among  the  settlers  of  the  new  country.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  In  1816  he  published 
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a  map  and  A  Statistical  View  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  in  January  of 
that  year  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  authorized  a  subscription  of 
1000  copies  at  $3.00  for  each  copy  of  the  work.  Encouraged  by  this 
patronage,  Greenleaf  revised  and  enlarged  both  book  and  map;  and 
in  1826  published  them  at  great  expense.  The  new  edition  was  called 
Survey  of  Maine  and  there  were  several  maps.  A  resolve  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Maine  in  1830  gave  $500  and  a  subscription  on  the 
part  of  the  government  for  400  copies  of  the  maps  and  survey  at  $16 
per  set.  These  last  works  acquired  him  considerable  credit,  but  they 
were  too  heavy  and  expensive  for  an  extensive  sale;  hence  he  was  never 
fully  compensated  for  his  time  and  labor.  Quick  in  thought,  composi¬ 
tion,  action  and  speech,  Moses  Greenleaf  was  Maine’s  first  publicity 
man,  as  well  as  mapmaker. 

Parkman ,  1822 

Located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Piscataquis  County,  No.  5, 
Range  6  was  purchased  by  Samuel  Parkman,  Esq.,  of  Boston  and 
named  for  him  at  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The  proprietor 
adopted  the  following  method  to  secure  its  settlement:  he  offered  to 
sell  forty  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  to  as 
many  as  would  become  actual  settlers,  but  beyond  this  amount  and 
after  that  number  of  lots  were  sold,  the  price  would  be  two  dollars  or 
more  per  acre. 

About  1810  the  first  openings  were  felled  and  in  1812  the  first 
families  came  in,  all  from  Greene.  These  early  settlers  were  Peter  and 
William  Cummings,  Ephraim  Andrews,  Arvida  Briggs,  Wm.  W.  Brews¬ 
ter  and  Richard  Caswell.  By  this  time  a  more  direct  road  was  opened 
to  these  Piscataquis  settlements.  Samuel  Pingree  was  agent  to  the 
proprietors  and  early  moved  in.  He  settled  near  the  center  of  the  town, 
where  he  put  a  saw  and  grist  mill  into  operation.  Mr.  Pingree  was  a 
hatter  by  trade  and  made  the  first  hats  produced  in  the  country.  He 
had  held  a  Justice’s  Commission  and  was  soon  reappointed.  Edward 
Soule  from  Freeport  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  In  the  War 
of  1812,  he  was  three  times  taken  prisoner  by  different  British  cruisers 
and  the  last  time  was  confined  in  the  famous  Dartmoor  prison. 

In  1818  Mr.  Zenas  Hall  began  preaching  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1820  the  population  of  the  plantation  was 
250.  The  first  store  at  the  corner  was  opened  about  1827  by  Thomas 
Seabury.  Dr.  George  Parkman,  after  his  father’s  death,  succeeded  to 
his  lands  in  the  town  and,  previous  to  his  own  tragic  death,  visited  the 
place  annually. 

Soon  after  1820,  another  saw  mill  was  built  about  two  miles 
below  Pingree’s  at  Parkman  Corner  by  a  Mr.  Sturtevant,  but  both 
were  swept  away  in  1828  by  the  breaking  of  Pingree’s  dam.  They  were 
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soon  rebuilt.  At  the  first  town  meeting  in  1822  Elder  Zenas  Hall  was 
chosen  clerk  and  one  of  the  selectmen.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
political  conventions,  as  town  agent  to  courts,  on  town  business  and 
once  as  Representative  to  the  Legislature.  He  became  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Later,  on  his  declining  to  hold  town  offices,  Wm.  Brewster  was 
elected  town  clerk  and  often  held  other  town  offices. 

Elder  Zenas  Hall  was  given  200  acres  of  land  of  the  lot  reserved 
for  the  first  settled  minister.  Dr.  Nicholas  Jumper  was  the  first  phy¬ 
sician.  In  1831  Mr.  Ira  York  built  a  saw  mill  on  Cummings  Brook  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  town.  On  Dr.  Jumper’s  death  in  1834 
Dr.  A.  J.  W.  Stevens,  who  was  already  there,  took  his  place.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  physician,  he  was  an  active  politician,  once  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  a  useful  educator. 

Dr.  George  Parkman,  to  facilitate  payment  by  the  settlers,  would 
buy  up  meat  stock  and  have  it  driven  to  the  Brighton  market.  After 
Dr.  Parkman’s  death,  his  nephew,  S.  P.  Shaw,  bought  a  small  farm 
near  Parkman  Corner  and  took  care  of  the  proprietor’s  business. 

Cooper ,  1822 

Cooper  is  situated  somewhat  east  of  the  middle  of  Washington 
County.  It  was  formerly  Township  No.  15  and  included  that  part  of 
Meddybemps  which  is  west  of  Denny’s  River.  The  settlement  started 
about  1812,  and  in  1822  the  town  was  incorporated.  Its  name  was 
adopted  in  honor  of  General  John  Cooper  (1765-1845),  an  early  and 
esteemed  settler.  He  was  sheriff  of  Washington  County,  active  in 
farming,  in  milling  activities  and  in  church  and  civic  affairs.  He  was 
proprietor  of  Township  No.  15  and  for  years  was  agent  of  near-by 
townships  concerning  which  he  kept  his  accounts  carefully.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  Machias  church.  In  1803  he  be¬ 
came  county  treasurer. 

He  often  visited  Boston  on  account  of  his  duties  as  agent  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  townships,  and  usually  went  by  vessel,  but  in 
1809  came  in  his  own  chaise.  On  September  27  he  left  Boston  and 
arrived  at  Machias  on  October  14,  the  first  journey  ever  made  in  a 
private  carriage  in  such  a  manner.  In  1816  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  his  township,  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and  called 
the  first  “Successful  Enterprise”  and  the  latter  “Resolution.”  He  was 
an  outstanding  figure  in  making  arrangements  for  the  capture  and 
capitulation  of  Machias  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1816  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  at  Brunswick  to  act  on  the  separation  of  Maine 
from  Massachusetts,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  making  and 
opening  county  roads. 

Among  his  friends  were  Judge  Lincoln  of  Dennysville,  George 
Downs,  Esq.,  of  Calais,  General  John  Brewer,  Captain  Thos.  Vose  of 
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Robbinston,  I.  R.  Chadbourne  of  Eastport  and  Judge  Campbell  of 
Cherryfield.  In  1820  he  finished  his  duty  as  sheriff;  in  1821  he  joined 
the  Congregational  Church,  cleared  a  farm  and  erected  a  large  and 
commodious  house  on  a  slightly  elevated  spot  near  his  mills.  In  1822 
he  moved  there  and  named  the  place  Ashley  Farm.  His  son  William 
resided  with  him. 

The  town  of  Cooper  was  incorporated  in  February,  1822,  and 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  the  next  year.  In  1826  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  was  framed;  in  1831  the  saw  and  grist  mill  were  re¬ 
built;  on  June  26,  1835,  the  frame  of  the  meeting  house  was  raised; 
and  on  March  30,  1836  it  was  dedicated.  The  Church  expense  was 
doubtless  borne  largely  by  Mr.  Cooper.  Even  at  seventy-five  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  and  made  not  infrequent  journeys  to  the  several 
towns  in  the  county.  He  attended  conferences  of  churches,  and  con¬ 
ducted  services  when  no  minister  was  present.  He  was  also  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  postmaster,  selectman  and  town  treasurer;  at  times  he 
farmed,  lumbered,  conveyed  and  purchased  lands,  and  kept  his  own 
accounts.  He  died  in  1845  and  was  buried  on  his  own  homestead.  In 
1811  he  had  resigned  the  office  of  Brigadier-General  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  10th  Division  of  the  Militia  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  for  seven  years. 

Brownville ,  1824 

This  Piscataquis  County  town  was  organized  as  Brownville 
Plantation,  June  29,  1819,  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Brownville 
on  February  29,  1824.  It  was  named  for  one  of  the  proprietors,  Moses 
Brown,  who,  with  Major  Josiah  Hills  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
purchased  the  towmship  and  began  settlement.  Before  this,  the  first  two 
or  three  purchasers  of  the  township  had  failed  to  meet  their  engage¬ 
ments  and  it  had  reverted  to  the  state.  In  1805  Park  Holland  explored 
it  and  soon  afterward  the  above  purchase  was  made.  To  a  certain 
number  of  the  settlers,  fifty  acres  of  land  were  given.  In  the  spring  of 
1806  Moses  Brown  and  Hills  sent  Francis  Brown  with  a  crew  of  work¬ 
men  to  build  a  dam  and  mills  on  Pleasant  River.  They  selected  the 
falls  as  a  building  site.  There  the  mills  now  stand  and  around  them 
the  village  has  grown  up.  Brown  and  his  crew  brought  up  their  tools, 
mill  irons  and  provisions  in  boats  from  Bangor.  By  fall  the  work  was 
completed  and  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  put  in  operation.  These  mills 
preceded  the  Spauldings  in  Foxcroft  by  a  few  months  and  were  the 
second  mills  built  in  the  county.  The  first  were  at  Sebec  in  1804. 

Major  Hills  came  to  Brownville  and  took  charge  of  the  business. 
Eventually  he  sold  his  share  to  Mr.  Brown  and  moved  onto  a  farm. 
Dr.  Isaac  Wilkins  brought  his  family  in,  in  1808  or  earlier.  Dr.  Wilkins 
was  the  chain  man  of  a  surveying  party.  The  Reverend  Hezekiah  May, 
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a  Congregational  minister,  was  sent  in  the  same  year,  1808,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  proprietors.  He  preached  on  Sundays  through  the  year 
and  taught  school  during  the  winters.  Deacon  Francis  Brown,  a 
nephew  of  Moses  from  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  who  had  come  into 
town  in  1812  was  the  first  trader  in  the  place;  he  kept  a  few  goods  in 
his  shed  as  early  as  1823.  He  exerted  a  healthful  influence  upon  the 
community. 

Brownville  has  been  noted  for  its  slate  quarries,  the  first  of 
which  was  opened  in  1843,  and  in  1876  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  the  slate  was  adjudged  to  be  the  finest  roofing 
slate  in  the  country.  These  quarries  brought  in  many  Welsh  workmen 
who  have  made  excellent  citizens.  North  of  Brownville  Junction  are 
towering  pines  of  great  beauty  which  crowd  close  to  the  road  just 
beyond  the  rolling  bridge;  shorter  hardwood  and  conifers,  spruce  pre¬ 
dominating,  mingle  with  the  pines. 

Cutler ,  1826 

Cutler,  in  Washington  County,  is  situated  on  the  southeastern 
seacoast,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Machias.  The  original  settlers  came 
from  Machias  about  1785.  The  titles  of  the  settlers  for  the  land  were 
obtained  from  John  C.  Jones  and,  after  his  death,  from  Joseph  Cutler 
of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1826 
and  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Cutler.  It  is  bounded  by  Whiting  on  the 
north,  Trescott  on  the  east,  Machias  Bay  on  the  west  and  the  ocean 
on  the  south.  It  has  three  harbors:  Holmes’  Bay  on  the  west,  Little 
Machias  Bay  on  the  south  and  Cutler  Harbor  on  the  southeast.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  Coast;  it  is  deep,  free 
from  ice  and  protected  by  high  land  on  each  side  and  by  a  lighthouse- 
island  at  the  mouth.  The  scenery  of  the  town  is  delightful.  From  an 
elevated  point  on  the  east  side  of  Cutler  Harbor,  called  the  “Look¬ 
out,”  a  fine  view  is  possible  in  clear  weather  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with 
its  numerous  sails. 

The  original  settlers  of  this  town  were  Ephraim  Andrews,  John 
Davis,  Robert  Cates  and  John  Maker.  They  engaged  in  farming  and 
fishing.  In  1813,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  an  American 
cutter  lying  in  the  harbor  was  captured  by  the  crew  of  an  armed 
vessel  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  also  were  plundered,  but 
not  without  resistance.  The  plantation  then  had  about  thirty  families. 

Abbot,  1827 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Piscataquis  County  lies  the  town 
of  Abbot,  formerly  No.  7,  Range  7.  It  is  the  most  western  of  the  six 
towns  granted  to  Bowdoin  College  in  1794  by  the  General  Court,  and 
was  sold  to  the  settlers  by  the  college  trustee,  Professor  John  Abbot, 
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and  his  agents.  The  first  settler  was  Abraham  Moore  who  exchanged 
his  farm  in  Norridgewock  for  800  acres  of  wild  land  in  four  lots  of 
200  acres  each,  most  of  which  he  located  on  two  rivers  with  two  mill 
sites.  He  moved  his  family,  a  wife  and  six  children,  here  in  1807.  A 
single  horse  and  sled  was  their  conveyance  and  their  journey  was 
quite  roundabout.  They  came  by  Harmony  and  Ripley,  through  Dexter 
and  Amestown  and  Lowestown  and  thence  up  the  river  seven  miles 
to  their  own  place;  they  were  the  first  family  in  the  township,  the  first 
in  the  county  west  of  Sangerville  and  Guilford.  For  a  whole  year 
they  dwelt  there  alone.  For  want  of  a  road,  Moore  took  to  the  river, 
went  down  to  Spaulding’s  Mills,  twelve  miles  below,  and  made  a 
batteau;  with  this  he  could  convey  persons  and  supplies  up  and  down 
the  river.  Mrs.  Moore  was  a  sister  of  the  Spauldings.  Moore  brought 
up  floor  boards  for  his  cabin.  He  had  felled  the  trees  of  the  first  open¬ 
ing  in  1805,  then  in  1806  he  raised  a  crop  and  built  a  log  house.  In  1808 
Peter  Brawn  and  Eaton  Richards  moved  in  with  their  families.  In 
1810  the  township  had  forty-five  inhabitants.  It  was  then  called 
Moorestown. 

In  1812  settlers  occupied  what  is  known  as  “Jackson  Ridge”  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town;  Barnabas  Jackson  bought  the  lot  and 
buildings  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  took  up  his  residence  in  1815. 
In  1818  Jeremiah  Rolfe  settled  in  the  plantation.  He  was  noted  for 
his  skill  in  fruit  raising.  Mr.  Moore  early  erected  a  saw  mill  on  the 
Piscataquis  River  about  which  Abbott  Village  has  grown  up.  Mr. 
Moore  sold  his  saw  mill  and  400  acres  of  land  to  Elder  Wm.  Oakes 
and  Daniel  Douty  in  1817,  and  moved  to  Dover. 

In  1820  there  were  only  forty-four  inhabitants  in  the  town. 
Oakes  and  Douty  with  a  Mr.  Hutchinson  continued  to  run  the  mill 
until  1822,  when  they  sold  both  mill  and  land  to  James  Gower  who 
soon  afterward  put  a  grist  mill  in  operation.  Mr.  Gower  moved  onto 
the  intervale  and  built  large  buildings  and  he  and  his  sons  increased 
the  business  of  the  place;  Robert  soon  opened  a  store.  He  was  agent 
for  the  sale  of  college  lands  which  were  being  sought  after.  Monson 
and  Blanchard  were  well  settled  so  the  township  lay  in  the  way  of 
travel,  but  roads  were  very  poor  until  incorporation,  in  1827,  when 
the  town  was  named  for  the  treasurer  of  Bowdoin  college,  Professor 
John  Abbot.  The  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  issued  by 
Robert  Gower  and  at  the  meeting  Cyrus  Cook  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
There  were  about  fifty  voters;  roads  were  laid  out  and  accepted. 

About  1827  A.  Moore  and  his  sons  sold  out  their  property  in 
Dover  and  returned  to  Abbot.  They  moved  onto  the  lot  which  em¬ 
braced  the  mill  privilege  on  the  Piscataquis,  one  chosen  by  Mr.  Moore, 
and  started  building  mills.  By  1828  they  had  a  saw  and  clapboard  mill 
in  operation  and  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  upper  village.  In 
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1832  Colonel  J.  S.  Monroe  opened  a  store  at  Upper  Abbot  where  the 
bridge  was  built. 

In  November,  1801,  Professor  John  Abbot,  M.  A.,  Harvard, 
1784,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Languages  at  Bowdoin.  He  and  Presi¬ 
dent  McKeen  were  installed  in  September,  1802.  On  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  students  were  examined  for  admission.  For  a  long  period 
Professor  Abbot  was  treasurer  of  Bowdoin,  but  resigned  in  1816.  As 
treasurer,  he  was  custodian  of  the  townships  given  the  college  by  the 
state  and  therefore  in  a  sense  was  the  proprietor,  acting  for  the  col¬ 
lege  in  their  settlement  and  sale. 

Edmunds,  1828 

Edmunds,  formerly  Plantation  No.  10  in  Washington  County, 
was  named  for  Edmund  Hobart,  born  in  Hingham,  England,  about 
1570,  who  came  to  Abington,  Massachusetts,  about  1620  as  Minister 
of  the  Gospel.  He  was  probably  the  founder  of  Hingham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Colonel  Aaron  Hobart  of  Abington,  Massachusetts,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Edmund,  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country.  He 
was  born  in  1729.  He  bought  this  township  in  Washington  County  in 
1786.  He  was  the  owner  of  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and 
a  blast  furnace  for  making  hollow  ware  and  cannon  balls,  which  he 
did  for  the  state  in  1775-76.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  bells  for 
meeting  houses,  all  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

When  Colonel  Hobart  came  to  view  his  purchase  in  1786,  he 
found  the  earliest  comers  already  located  in  the  area.  Among  these 
were  an  Irishman,  James  Neil,  a  deserter  from  the  British  Army,  who 
had  built  his  log  house  here  in  1775;  the  Widow  Oliver  and  her  family; 
Samuel  Scott  and  Richard  Harper,  all  of  whom  had  arrived  in  1785; 
Elijah  Ayer,  Sr;  and  his  son,  Elijah,  Jr.,  who  with  their  families  were 
living  on  Denny’s  River. 

A  saw  mill  located  on  Cathance  Stream  was  in  operation.  This 
was  owned  by  Colonel  John  Allen  and  Captain  Allen,  from  whom 
Colonel  Hobart  purchased  it  for  his  own  use.  His  son  Nathaniel 
(Brown,  1784)  built  a  second  mill  in  1787,  but  after  following  the 
lumber  business  for  ten  years,  sold  it  to  Phineas  Bruce,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Machias,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts.  A  second  son  of  the 
proprietor,  Isaac,  arrived  in  1792  and  built  a  third  mill  at  a  place 
called  Little  Falls. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  early  settlers  were 
James  Shaw,  Samuel  Runnels,  Daniel  Smith,  Wm.  Hurley,  Joshua 
Cushing,  Hosea  Smith,  Nathaniel  Cox,  David  Reynolds  and  Nathaniel 
Cox,  Jr.  All  were  in  the  township  before  1799.  Of  the  five  or  six  set¬ 
tlers  living  there  when  Colonel  Hobart  purchased  the  township  in 
1786,  none  remained.  Rufus  Putnam  of  Boston  was  the  chief  surveyor 
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When  Colonel  Hobart  died,  his  son  Isaac  purchased  the  wild 
lands  belonging  to  the  heirs  and  became  owner  of  three-fourths  of  the 
township.  He  built  a  new  house  in  1806.  The  Reverend  Ephraim  Ab¬ 
bot,  a  missionary,  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Feb.  12,  1812  Visited  Capt. 
Hobart  proprietor  of  Pit.  No.  10.  He  is  a  Baptist  I  passed  the  night 
with  him.”  Mr.  Hobart  died  in  Eastport  in  1847.  His  three  sons,  Isaac, 
Aaron  and  Benjamin,  succeeded  to  his  land.  All  of  his  descendants, 
like  himself,  have  been  men  of  worth  and  prominent  citizens. 

In  1799  the  town  had  been  organized  into  a  plantation.  At  the 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  Isaac  Hobart,  Daniel  Smith  and  Joshua 
Cushing  were  chosen  assessors,  and  Isaac  Hobart,  collector.  In  1828, 
when  the  town  was  incorporated,  it  was,  as  stated  above,  named  for 
Edmund  Hobart,  a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
ancestor  of  the  first  proprietor  of  the  town. 

Appleton ,  1829 

Appleton  is  the  northernmost  town  in  Knox  County  and  was 
named  in  compliment  to  Samuel  Appleton  (1766-1853)  of  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  1788,  joined  a 
party  of  young  men  and  began  the  settlement  of  a  township  in  Maine. 
The  conditions  were  that  they  should  have  each  alternate  lot  on  which 
they  should  build  a  house  and  clear  up  a  certain  number  of  acres. 
Nearly  sixty  years  afterward,  Appleton  presented  a  bell  for  a  meeting 
house,  erected  in  that  town,  “rejoicing”  as  he  said,  “that  the  gospel 
is  preached  within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  I  spent  three  long 
summer  seasons  .  .  .  .”  He  left  Maine  to  satisfy  a  preference  for  mer¬ 
cantile  life.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1829.  The  Medomac  and 
St.  George’s  rivers  run  through  the  town.  Among  the  young  men  with 
whom  Appleton  came  was  Nathaniel  Hosmer  of  Mason,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  shared  his  log  cabin  with  him  and  later,  several  others  who 
were  destitute  for  a  home  also  found  refuge  there  during  that  winter. 
All  of  them  lived  as  one  family  while  complying  with  the  provisions 
in  their  agreement  with  the  proprietors,  which  required  them  to  clear 
three  acres  of  land.  This  was  in  West  Camden  and  Hosmer  soon 
moved  to  Barrettstown  (Hope)  now  on  the  road  from  Hope  Vil¬ 
lage  to  North  Appleton.  This  now  lies  partly  in  Hope  and  partly  in 
Appleton. 

Senebec  Pond  is  the  principal  body  of  water  in  the  town;  it 
is  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  width.  Appleton  Ridge,  about  300 
feet  in  height  is  the  greatest  elevation.  At  Appleton  Village  have  been 
a  grist  mill,  a  lumber  and  stave  mill,  factories  for  carriages,  hand  rakes, 
cultivator,  boots  and  shoes  and  leather.  Today  there  are  lumber  mills. 
Among  the  early  settlers  were  an  Irish  couple  by  the  name  of  Dris¬ 
coll  who  came  at  the  time  of  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  and 
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Daniel  Sullivan  who  married  one  of  the  Driscoll  daughters  and 
settled  on  the  Ridge.  A  daughter  of  this  family,  Adelene,  became  a 
New  York  actress  and  married  Francis  J.  Oakes,  a  wealthy  New  York 
dye  manufacturer.  They  built  a  summer  home  now  known  as  the 
Oakes  mansion. 

Stetson ,  1831 

This  pleasant  farming  town  in  Penobscot  County  was  settled 
about  1800  and  incorporated  in  1831.  It  was  for  many  years  called 
the  Stetson  Plantation  before  being  incorporated  as  Stetson  in  honor 
of  the  original  private  proprietor,  Amasa  Stetson  of  Dorchester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  born  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  in  1769,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade,  and  was  prudent  and  economical  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
treme.  He  soon  became  rich,  then  took  up  land  speculation.  He,  with 
John  Lapish  and  Zadock  French,  bought  City  Point  Lot  in  Bangor 
in  1801,  and  the  deed  was  confirmed  in  1802.  Stetson  Square  on 
Broadway  is  named  for  him. 

The  first  grant  of  the  area  now  Stetson  was  made  to  Leicester 
Academy  in  1791,  under  provisions  similar  to  other  such  grants: 
twentv  families  were  to  be  settled  in  the  area  before  1797.  The  town- 
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ship  passed  into  the  hands  of  two  purchasers  before  Amasa  Stetson 
became  the  proprietor. 

About  1800  Robert  Patten,  the  first  settler,  arrived.  The  earliest 
public  meeting  was  a  call  “at  the  house  of  Colonel  James  Patten"  of 
the  voters  within  the  plantation  on  October  26,  1812,  and  was  signed 
by  Enock  Blaisdell,  James  Patten  and  Stephen  Buttrick  as  assessors, 
and  Enock  Blaisdell  as  plantation  clerk.  Colonel  James  Patten  was 
doubtless  a  relative  of  the  first  settler.  He  was  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  the  pioneer  days. 

Isaac  Clark  first  arrived  in  Stetson  in  1813  from  Danville.  Af¬ 
ter  felling  an  acre  of  trees,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  fall  and  the 
following  February  brought  his  family,  who  stayed  in  the  log  house  of 
a  neighbor,  a  Mr.  Sweat,  until  Clark  had  built  a  log  cabin  of  his  own. 
At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Clarks,  there  were  three  frame  houses 
in  the  plantation:  Captain  David  Larkin's,  Allen's  and  the  old  mill 
house. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  Jeremiah  Goodwin,  a  good 
blacksmith  and  a  man  of  fine  character,  Levi  Tozier  and  his  wife  and 
Thorndike  Allen.  As  early  as  1815,  there  were  at  least  twenty-eight  vot¬ 
ers  in  the  town.  The  call  to  town  meeting  in  1819  gives  the  place  of 
meeting  as  “Maj.  Amasa  Stetson’s  house."  Major  Stetson  was  the 
nephew  of  the  proprietor.  Wm.  Ayer  was  plantation  clerk  and  was  of¬ 
ten  listed  among  the  assessors.  Other  names  among  the  early  planta¬ 
tion  officers  were  Samuel  Holden,  Robert  Patten  and  Noah  K.  George. 
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The  citizens  voted  in  1820  “That  this  plantation  petitions  for 
an  incorporation  by  the  name  of  Liberty,”  but  they  decided  in  June 
to  wait  until  the  next  session;  and  it  was  not  until  1831  that  incorpora¬ 
tion  took  place. 

The  post  office  was  established  in  1829  with  Daniel  Witheridge 
as  postmaster.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  very  active  in  plantation 
affairs,  and  town  clerk  at  the  time  of  incorporation.  The  historian  of 
the  town,  Lilia  Wood  Daniels,  offers  the  names  of  the  thirty-six  heads 
of  families  who  became  the  incorporators  under  the  name  of  Stetson. 

Blanchard,  1831 

On  March  17,  1831,  the  town  of  Blanchard  was  incorporated 
in  Piscataquis  County.  Charles  Blanchard  of  Portland  and  Honorable 
Thomas  Davee  of  Dover  had  purchased  the  whole  township  for  $4600 
that  year.  It  had  been  lotted  out  in  1828  by  Eleazer  Coburn.  The 
new  owners  engaged  to  sell  to  settlers  the  lots  which  they  had  already 
cleared,  at  one  dollar  per  acre.  Blanchard  owned  three-fourths,  and 
Davee  one-fourth  of  the  township,  hence  the  name  of  the  town. 

In  1832  Mr.  Davee  moved  his  family  into  town  and  with  Mr. 
Blanchard  bought  and  rebuilt  the  dam  and  the  mills,  which  had  long 
been  in  operation,  and  added  a  grist  mill.  A  good  covered  bridge  was 
soon  afterward  built  across  the  river.  The  township  was  a  part  of  the 
Bingham  Purchase  which  was  locally  known  as  the  “Million  Acre 
Tract.”  Russell  Mountain  covers  quite  a  portion  of  it,  and  other  high 
hills  greatly  diminish  its  tillage  surface.  The  west  branch  of  the  Piscata¬ 
quis  is  its  principal  stream.  The  township  formerly  abounded  in  pine 
timber,  and  there  is  also  slate  of  fine  quality,  susceptible  to  high  polish. 

The  first  settler,  Ebeneezer  Deane,  had  come  from  Moorstown 
(Abbot)  in  1813,  and  the  story  is  told  of  how  his  neighbor,  Peter 
Brawn,  had  planned  “to  fell  an  opening  on  the  great  interval”  in 
the  present  Blanchard  and  thus  be  the  first  to  secure  the  coveted  acres. 
But  greatly  to  his  chagrin  when  he  arrived  there,  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  busy  axes  and  he  found  that  Deane,  to  whom  he  had  un¬ 
wisely  divulged  his  plans,  was  there  before  him  with  his  oldest  son, 
Daniel.  Thus  the  settlement  of  Blanchard  had  begun.  Deane  soon 
moved  his  family  in  and  shortly  afterward  Thomas  Chase  arrived 
from  Atkinson.  He  was  a  good  raftsman:  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  a 
high  pitch  of  water  he  and  a  Benjamin  Spaulding  had  run  a  raft  over 
the  Great  Falls  in  Dover,  a  great  feat. 

Although  the  cold  seasons  made  it  difficult  to  raise  crops,  the 
making  of  clapboards  and  shingles  to  sell  in  the  market  and  the  blue¬ 
berries  which  were  abundant  for  food  helped  to  give  them  a  living. 
Soon  Deane  and  his  sons  had  cleared  a  farm  and  had  suitable  build¬ 
ings.  They  were  there  when  Blanchard  and  Davee  bought  the  township 
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and  purchased  200  acres  of  the  finest  land  at  $1.00  per  acre,  but  they 
finally  sold  out  and  left  the  township. 

The  settlement  was  much  affected  by  lumbering.  Colonel  Black, 
Bingham’s  agent,  had  visited  here  in  1824  and  stopped  much  of  the 
stealing  of  lumber.  At  an  early  day  Thomas  Chase  built  the  saw7  mill 
on  the  Blanchard  Mills  privilege  and  soon  after  that  a  clapboard  ma¬ 
chine.  Captain  Lamb  and  his  brother  kept  a  small  store  here;  in  1827 
Colonel  R.  Carleton  opened  a  store  and  purchased  a  clapboard 
machine,  but  later  sold  out  to  Reuben  Ordway.  When  the  town  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1831  Algur  Chase,  who  had  resided  there  for  many  years, 
was  elected  town  clerk  and  one  of  the  selectmen.  In  1834  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church  was  organized  and  a  minister  settled  over  it.  Mr. 
Blanchard  raised  a  meeting  house  the  same  year  and  sold  what  pews 
he  could.  Then  came  land  speculation.  By  1835,  when  Abner  Coburn 
and  his  brothers  bought  14,000  acres  in  the  towrn,  the  land  cost  $2.00 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Davee,  while  residing  in  Blanchard,  was  Speaker  of  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives,  Sheriff  of  Somerset  County  and 
twice  a  representative  of  his  District  in  the  National  Congress.  Ephraim 
Packard  was  Judge  of  Probate.  Another  esteemed  citizen  was  Ozias 
Blanchard,  a  member  at  different  times  of  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

The  Blanchards  were  descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  who 
fled  from  France  to  England  in  1572;  one  of  the  descendants  had  come 
to  Massachusetts  in  1639. 

Orneville  (Milton),  1832 

Though  incorporated  as  Milton  in  1832,  this  Piscataquis  County 
town  was  named  for  Judge  Henry  Orne  of  Boston,  in  1842.  General 
John  Parker  Boyd,  soon  after  his  return  from  India  and  England,  had 
purchased  the  township  in  1805.  It  was  then  called  Boyd’s  Plantation. 
He  did  not  hasten  its  settlement,  preferring  to  let  the  timber  stand 
and  increase.  When  finally  incorporated  in  1832,  the  towrn  affairs 
were  badly  managed,  and  the  town  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  be¬ 
came  impoverished.  In  1841  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
Almond.  Judge  Henry  Orne,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  General 
Boyd,  helped  the  town  to  recover  after  the  death  of  Boyd.  He  built  a 
saw  mill  and  grist  mill  at  the  outlet  of  Boyd’s  Lake  and  a  noble  resi¬ 
dence  for  himself  near  by.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1842  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  again,  in  compliment  to  its  leading  citizen. 

Between  1820  and  1825,  Abner  and  Allen  Hoxie,  James  Philpot, 
Wm.  M.  and  Eben  Ewer  and  Wm.  and  Solon  Hamlin  were  the  first 
settlers.  In  1820  only  two  persons  were  returned  as  then  residing 
there.  Elder  Spencer  Howe  who  opened  a  store  near  the  mills  con- 
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tributed  materially  to  recovering  prosperity  in  the  town.  He  collected 
the  taxes  and  attended  to  business  administration.  Another  minister, 
Elder  Gershom  Lord,  also  pursued  a  successful  business  career  in  the 
town.  Here  was  the  early  home  of  the  Maxim  family.  Hudson,  inventor 
of  smokeless  powder,  a  shockproof  high  explosive  for  guns  of  large 
caliber,  gun  cartridges  and  a  new  system  of  discharging  high  explo¬ 
sives,  was  deeply  interested  in  poetry. 

On  Dead  Stream  there  were  two  mill  privileges,  both  occupied. 
The  Huntington  Mills  were  built  early,  but  the  owners  of  them  pro¬ 
cured  the  annexation  of  the  lot  upon  which  they  stood  to  Atkinson, 
Maine.  James  Porter  erected  a  saw  and  shingle  mill  on  Alder  Brook 
at  an  early  date,  and  it  continued  to  carry  on  a  good  business  for  many 
years.  Moses  Chandler  also  built  a  saw,  shingle  and  grist  mill  early  on 
Dead  Stream  near  the  south  line  of  the  town.  These  were  long  known 
as  the  McGregor  Mills  which  burned  in  1873.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hall  also  had 
put  a  shingle  mill  in  operation  on  that  dam. 

The  stories  of  General  John  Parker  Boyd  and  of  Judge  Henry 
Orne  have  been  told  by  John  Francis  Sprague  in  his  Journal  of  Maine 
History.  They  are  well  worth  reading. 

Hodgdon ,  1832 

This  town  on  the  eastern  border  of  Aroostook  County  was 
formed  from  two  half  townships:  the  northern,  the  Groton  Academy 
Grant,  deeded  to  John  Hodgdon  in  1805  by  its  trustees,  and  the  south¬ 
ern  half,  the  Westfield  Academy  Grant,  sold  to  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
and  John  Hodgdon  by  the  trustees  of  that  institute  in  1802.  The  land 
titles  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  name  of  the  town  when  it  became 
a  corporate  body  were  in  compliment  to  John  Hodgdon.  He  was  from 
Ware,  New  Hampshire.  The  grantees  were  bound  by  the  deed  to  lay 
out  and  convey  a  lot  of  100  acres  to  each  settler  who  was  on  the  land 
previous  to  1784,  but  as  no  settler  had  come  to  the  town  before  that 
date  it  was  of  no  effect.  They  were  also  bound  to  set  apart  lots  of  160 
acres  each  for  municipal  and  school  purposes.  By  both  deeds,  the 
grantees  were  bound  to  settle  ten  families  within  six  years  of  the 
date  of  the  deeds. 

The  earliest  deed  appearing  upon  the  record  for  settlers  on 
the  township  was  given  to  Aaron  Pearly  by  Hodgdon  in  1824;  Taylor 
Drew  moved  here  the  same  year.  In  1826  Chesley  Drew,  a  physician, 
received  his  deed,  and  a  week  later  Jane  Taylor  and  her  sons,  James, 
George,  Charles  and  Wm.,  came  in  possession  of  theirs.  These  grantees 
were  the  wife  and  sons  of  James  U.  Taylor,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
in  the  town.  Joseph  Taylor  also  moved  here  in  1826. 

It  would  seem  that  John  Hodgdon,  Sr.,  died  in  1826;  for  in 
1827  “John  Hodgdon  of  Bangor,  student  at  law”  gave  Joshua  Putnam 
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of  Houlton  power  of  attorney  “to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  lands  in 
Hodgdon  Plantation.”  This  John  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  original 
proprietor  and  was  afterward  a  resident  of  the  town.  Elisha  A.  Drew, 
a  son  of  Dr.  Drew,  lived  with  his  father.  He  bought  lots  east  and  west 
of  his  home.  They  made  a  large  clearing,  hauled  much  wood  to  the 
garrison  at  Houlton  and  built  a  large  house  and  two  barns. 

Mr.  James  U.  Taylor,  already  mentioned,  moved  from  Houlton 
in  1824  and  cleared  up  a  farm,  and  for  many  years  was  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  town.  During  the  construction  of  the  military  road, 
when  the  supplies  for  the  garrison  were  hauled  over  the  old  “Soldier 
Road,”  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  noted  ox  teamster  and  was  employed  in 
that  capacity  in  transporting  supplies  and  building  roads.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kendall  who  also  came  from  Houlton  in  1824  was  the  son  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Kendall,  an  early  settler  there.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
education  and  culture  and  wrote  a  voluminous  history  of  Houlton 
which  never  was  published.  Mr.  James  Doyle  came  in  1824  and  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  town  until  he  moved  west. 

Barnard ,  1834 

Barnard  was  formerly  the  western  section  of  the  original  town 
of  Williamsburg.  A  part  of  the  land  was  good  for  agriculture,  while  a 
part  was  covered  with  valuable  timber,  hemlock,  spruce  and  cedar.  A 
rich  vein  of  slate  crosses  the  town.  Bear  Brook  passes  through  the  town 
from  north  to  south  and  affords  good  mill  privileges  for  saw  and  grist 
mills,  board  and  shingle  mills. 

The  first  settlers  came  by  way  of  Sebec  Mills  about  1809  or 
1810.  Mark  Pitman,  John  Thompson,  Benjamin  Miller  and  B.  Bunker 
were  among  the  earliest.  Since  this  settlement  is  separated  from  that 
of  Williamsburg  by  a  large  swamp,  co-operation  was  difficult.  So 
Barnard  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  and  named  for  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  Moses  Barnard.  However,  most  of  the  trade  of  the  settlement 
goes  to  Sebec  Village  since  there  is  only  one  small  store  in  town.  In 
1877  the  act  of  incorporation  was  repealed;  but  in  1895  the  town  was 
reorganized  as  a  plantation. 

Otis ,  1835 

Situated  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Hancock  County,  Otis 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Penobscot  County  and  on  the  south  by 
the  city  of  Ellsworth.  It  has  many  lovely  sheets  of  water  which  empty 
into  Union  River  or  some  of  its  branches.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  lumbering. 

This  lovely  town  was  first  occupied  in  1805;  the  first  settlers 
were  Isaac  Frazier,  N.  M.  Jellerson  from  Union  River,  later  Ellsworth, 
James  Gilpatrick  from  Lamoine  and  Allen  Milliken  from  Mt.  Desert. 
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When  incorporated  in  1835  it  was  named  in  honor  of  an  original 
proprietor,  Joseph  Otis. 

Weston ,  1835 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  Aroostook  County,  on  the  western¬ 
most  part  of  Grand  Lake  which  separates  it  from  the  soil  of  New 
Brunswick,  lies  the  town  of  Weston.  The  land  was  granted  to  Hampden 
Academy,  Maine,  in  1803;  and  by  1825  settlers  from  St.  Albans, 
Unity,  Sidney,  Clinton,  Augusta,  Brighton  and  Mt.  Vernon,  with 
one  or  two  from  New  Brunswick,  had  come.  The  earliest  settlers  were 
John  Davenport,  Thos.  Gilpatrick  and  Dr.  Otis  Smith,  who  came 
around  1820. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Jr.,  had  surveyed  the  tract  granted  to 
Hampden  Academy  in  1804,  the  record  of  which  is  still  available.  It 
establishes  the  location  of  the  old  Indian  Portage  from  the  Baskehegan 
Stream  to  Grand  Lake.  This  portage  started  where  the  south  line  of 
the  academy  grant  crossed  the  Baskehegan  Stream  and  continued  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  until  it  struck  Grand  Lake. 

J 

Of  the  early  settlers  already  mentioned  Davenport,  who  came 
from  St.  Albans,  was  the  first  to  make  a  chopping  and  Mr.  Gilpatrick, 
who  was  from  LTnity,  was  the  first  to  bring  his  family.  He  had  passed 
through  this  region  earlier  while  taking  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Houlton. 
When  he  brought  his  family  in  1823,  he  came  up  the  Baskehegan  in 
a  bateau  with  his  brother,  David,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hannah  Drew. 
He  purchased  of  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  for  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  He  cleared  a  number  of  large 
farms  as  time  went  on  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and 
lumbering.  His  house  was  for  years  a  stopping  place  for  travelers  and 
was  well  known  in  all  that  section.  Mr.  Gilpatrick  was  a  prominent 
man  in  town  affairs  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence. 

Mr.  Wm.  Butterfield,  known  throughout  southern  Aroostook 
for  many  years  as  “Squire”  Butterfield,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sid¬ 
ney,  then  went  to  New  Brunswick  and  from  there  came  to  Weston 
about  1827.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival.  Mr.  Butterfield  was  a  land  surveyor  and  in  1828  lotted  the 
academy  grant,  dividing  it  into  lots  or  sections  running  east  and  west 
across  the  grant.  Each  lot  contained  five  hundred  acres,  more  or  less. 
Mr.  Butterfield’s  lot  was  numbered  six  in  this  survey.  He  received  his 
deed  in  1835.  He  cleared  a  large  farm  on  his  lot  and  built  a  homestead 
where  he  lived  for  many  years.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  trading 
and  lumbering  and  was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town  during  all  the 
time  of  his  residence  there.  In  1827  Mr.  Samuel  Cleaves  from  Clinton 
came  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  near  Baskehegan 
Stream.  The  road  from  Houlton  to  Calais  runs  in  a  southerly  direc- 
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tion  entirely  across  the  town,  and  for  much  of  the  distance  the  land 
west  of  the  road  rises  in  high  mountainous  ridges.  It  is  very  beautiful; 
the  view  extends  across  the  wooded  points  and  away  to  the  broad 
waters  of  Grand  Lake. 

At  its  incorporation  in  1835,  Weston  was  named  for  the  sur¬ 
veyor  of  that  date.  In  addition  to  the  Hampden  Academy  Grant,  the 
town  also  includes  the  Monroe  Gore  and  the  Nelson  Tract;  the  former 
of  which  was  originally  contracted  to  Edmund  Monroe  in  1830  and 
situated  between  the  Hampden  Academy  Grant  and  “Scoodic  Lake,” 
and  the  latter  deeded  to  David  Nelson  in  1820.  In  1855  these  were 
both  incorporated  with  the  town. 

Elliot  sville,  1835 

No.  8,  Range  9,  now  Elliotsville,  has  two  loft)  mountains,  Boar- 
stone  and  Peaked  Mountain.  A  strip  on  the  west  side,  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  was  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
to  equal  the  5,000  acres  in  No.  9  of  that  township  sold  to  Wm.  C. 
Whitney.  In  February,  1812,  Massachusetts  granted  to  Wm.  Vaughn 
one  full  half-township  for  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  state; 
he  may  have  been  a  promoter  of  the  Louisburg  Expedition  in  1745. 
Elliot  G.  Vaughn  and  a  Mr.  Watson  purchased  two  small  parcels, 
some  of  the  owners  sold  out  their  shares  and  eventually  Elliot  G. 
Vaughn,  Esq.,  became  chief  owner. 

Captain  Jordan  had  an  opening  felled  on  the  Free  Bridge  part 
in  1824,  and  Joseph  and  Eben  Sawyer  from  Buxton  also  made  be¬ 
ginnings.  Joseph  Sawyer  was  the  first  to  move  his  family  in  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  was  given  to  his  son,  Joseph,  in  consideration  thereof. 
In  1826  S.  C.  Bodfish  of  Norridgewock  came  onto  the  lot  which 
Captain  Jordan  had  cleared.  In  1828  John  Drake  and  E.  Briggs 
from  Buckfield  arrived,  also  two  Messrs.  Burnell  of  Portland,  relatives 
of  the  Vaughn  family. 

E.  G.  Vaughn,  Esq.,  took  quite  an  interest  in  settling  the 
township.  He  early  erected  a  saw  mill  and  started  a  clapboard  machine 
on  the  Wilson  Stream  and  finally  settled  his  family  there.  He  worked 
up  a  large  amount  of  timber  in  these  mills  and  clapboard  cuts  were 
driven  out  on  Wilson  and  Ship  Pond  streams. 

E.  T.  Bridge  built  a  grist  mill  on  the  Wilson  above  Vaughn’s 
Mill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  medical  tract.  After  Mr.  Vaughn  se¬ 
cured  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1835  and  named  it  Elliots¬ 
ville,  thus  perpetuating  his  own  given  name,  there  was  trouble  in 
collecting  nonresident  taxes.  Nonresident  land  was  advertised  and 
sold,  and  the  depletion  of  the  inhabitants  continued.  After  the  timber 
was  cut  off,  wild  land  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes. 
E.  G.  Vaughn  and  many  others  moved  away;  and  in  1858  the  in- 
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habitants  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  incorporation.  It  was  reorganized 
as  a  plantation  in  1887. 

Kingsbury ,  1836 

Kingsbury  is  located  in  the  Kennebec  Bingham  Purchase.  The 
stage  road  from  Athens  to  Moosehead  Lake  passes  through  here. 
The  outlet  of  Kingsbury  Pond  affords  a  superior  mill  privilege,  and 
this  forms  the  south  branch  of  the  Piscataquis  River.  The  township 
was  lotted  by  Eleazer  Coburn  and  purchased  in  1833  of  the  Bing¬ 
ham  heirs  by  the  Honorable  Sanford  Kingsbury  of  Gardiner  for 
$4000.  It  was  for  this  proprietor  that  the  town  was  named.  In  1834 
Wm.  Hilton  and  his  brother  from  Mayfield  felled  the  first  openings 
in  the  township.  In  1835  Judge  Kingsbury  started  clearings  at  the 
outlet  of  the  pond,  built  a  dam  and  soon  had  a  saw  and  grist  mill 
and  also  a  clapboard  and  shingle  machine  in  operation.  He  did 
much  to  encourage  settlement.  He  put  up  a  store,  erected  a  large 
dwelling  house  and  moved  here,  and  remained  until  his  death.  Set¬ 
tlers  came  rapidly. 

After  Judge  Kingsbury’s  death,  his  family  left  town.  I.  S.  Ab¬ 
bott  bought  the  mills,  then  sold  them  to  Leonard  and  Wm.  S.  Hilton. 
Nonresident  taxes  became  hard  to  collect.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
sold  at  auction  by  the  town.  There  was  little  religious  instruction. 
Incorporation  was  repealed  in  1885,  and  it  was  reorganized  as  a 
plantation  in  1887. 

Wilson,  1836 

Originally  No.  9,  Range  9,  the  town  of  Wilson  lies  between 
Monson  and  Greenville.  Wilson  Stream,  coming  from  Wilson  Pond, 
passes  through  the  township.  Wm.  C.  Whitney  purchased  3,000 
acres  in  the  southwest  corner  of  this  township,  known  as  the  Whitney 
tract.  The  rest  of  it  was  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  3,000  acres  in  No.  8,  Range  9  were  included  in  this  state  grant. 
H.  W.  Fuller  of  Augusta  purchased  this  whole  Medical  Society 
Grant  for  $3000,  and  the  township  took  the  name  of  Fullerston. 

In  1824  Eben  and  David  Marble  began  clearing  on  the  Whit¬ 
ney  tract  and  in  1825  moved  there.  The  same  year  Nelson  Savage 
cleared  an  opening  near  the  center  of  the  township  and  built  a  saw 
mill  on  the  Little  Wilson  Stream.  The  year  following  Messrs.  True 
and  Atwood  also  cleared  openings  in  the  vicinity  and  in  1826  moved 
in  their  families.  Other  settlers  entered  north  of  the  Whitney  tract, 
and  others  began  in  the  east  part  of  the  township.  F..  F.  Gates  be¬ 
came  owner  of  one-half  of  Savage’s  mill,  but  he  soon  disposed  of  it. 
The  road  cut  out  to  Moosehead  Lake  passed  by  this  mill,  and  for 
several  years  all  the  travel  and  teaming  to  the  lake  went  this  way. 
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In  1836  Fullerston  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Wilson, 
but  settlements  did  not  increase  and  the  public  burdens  bore  heavily 
on  the  inhabitants.  In  1848,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  a  strip 
containing  five  ranges  of  lots  on  the  north  side  was  annexed  to  Green¬ 
ville,  about  one-half  of  the  remainder  to  Shirley  and  the  residue  to 
Elliotsville.  Savage’s  Mills  were  abandoned  in  1858  and  have  gone 
to  decay;  all  in  the  neighborhood  left  their  farms  and  removed  to 
other  places.  After  that  the  road  to  the  lake  was  abandoned.  H.  W. 
Fuller  sold  half  of  his  purchase  to  E.  T.  Bridge,  Esq.,  and  afterward 
it  was  sold  to  several  different  parties.  Mr.  Savage  went  to  Monson 
in  1858.  Thus  the  settlement  was  depopulated  and  disintegrated. 

The  little  village  in  the  town  of  Shirley,  known  as  Shirley 
Corner,  was  the  west  half  of  the  town  of  Wilson;  it  had  a  mill  privi¬ 
lege,  a  hotel  and  a  post  office. 

Bowerbank,  1839 

Originally  No.  7,  Range  8,  Bowerbank  is  a  well-timbered 
township  from  which  lumber  was  easily  run  down  Sebec  Lake.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Moses  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  Thomas  Moncton  was  the  first 
purchaser;  it  then  passed  to  a  London  merchant,  Mr.  Bowerbank, 
who  employed  Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.,  as  his  agent,  and  R.  C.  Barth 
of  New  York  as  his  attorney,  to  make  legal  conveyances.  During  his 
ownership  through  his  agents,  the  settlements  were  begun.  The  un¬ 
sold  portions  passed  to  Messrs.  Parker,  Lord  and  Smith  of  Bangor, 
then  to  Samuel  McLellan,  Esq.,  of  Dexter,  and  from  him  to  Edward 
C.  Homans  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Bowerbank  at  an  early  date  explored  the  township  in 
person,  and  had  it  lotted  into  200-acre  lots  by  S.  Hoyt,  Jr.;  afterward 
these  lots  were  divided  into  equal  parts  by  Captain  Eben  Greenleaf. 
Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.,  in  1821  had  an  opening  of  fifty  acres  felled, 
and  the  next  spring  a  part  of  it  was  put  into  crops. 

In  1822  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  recently  from  England,  was 
directed  hither  by  Mr.  Vaughan.  He  crossed  the  lake  alone  on  a  frail 
raft  of  his  own  construction;  selected  a  lot  of  200  acres,  and  hired  a 
Mr.  Crommet  of  Sebec  to  clear  up  and  put  into  grass  forty  acres 
by  the  close  of  1824.  Mr.  Wm.  Heskith,  another  Englishman,  also 
had  twelve  acres  of  trees  felled  at  the  same  time.  A  Mr.  Page  had 
been  lumbering  there  in  the  winter  under  Mr.  Vaughan’s  direction, 
and  Mr.  Hodges  was  employed  in  Mr.  Vaughan’s  opening,  camping 
there  and  living  alone. 

The  first  settlers  paid  one  dollar  per  acre  for  their  land.  In 
1825  Mr.  Robinson  put  up  a  frame  house  and  barn,  cut  hay  and 
grain  and  prepared  to  make  a  permanent  settlement.  In  March,  1826, 
he  married  and  his  wife  came.  He  was  the  first  settler.  Wm.  Newell, 
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a  blacksmith  from  Hallowed,  was  the  next;  Wm.  Hasketh,  the  third; 
and  Deacon  J.  Brown,  the  fourth.  Mr.  Vaughan  had  secured  the 
building  of  a  saw  mill  on  Mill  Brook  previous  to  this  time,  and  a  saw 
mill  and  grist  mill  were  run  there  by  R.  Newell  when  these  settlers 
arrived.  A  schoolhouse  was  built,  a  private  school  opened,  and  re¬ 
ligious  meetings  were  held.  In  1836  a  Baptist  church  was  organized. 
The  settlers  tried  to  vote  in  adjacent  towns  without  giving  their  names 
to  assessors  and  paying  a  poll  tax.  Finding  they  could  not,  they  se¬ 
cured  the  incorporation  of  the  town  as  Bowerbank  in  1839,  honoring 
the  English  proprietor. 

Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Robinson  became  interested  in  the  woolen 
mill  in  Sebec  and  moved  there.  The  population  began  to  decrease, 
and  the  municipal  burdens  became  heavy.  In  1869  a  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  incorporation  was  granted.  It  was  organized  as  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  1888  and  re-incorporated  as  a  town  in  1907. 

Patten ,  1841 

This  town  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  Penobscot  County.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1841  from  No.  4  of  Range  6.  The  first  settlers 
had  come  about  1828  or  1830.  At  about  this  time,  Amos  Patten,  a 
wealthy  Bangor  lumberman,  bought  the  township  and  his  name  was 
bestowed  upon  the  town  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  on  the  first  of  March,  1841,  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Patten  was  organized. 

The  Pattens,  Moses  and  Amos,  came  from  Amesbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  Bangor  about  1799.  For  about  thirty  years  they  were 
among  the  first  citizens  of  that  town;  their  old  firm  of  M.  and  A. 
Patten  was  known  far  and  wide.  When  they  came  to  Bangor  they 
brought  little  or  no  capital,  but  of  industry  and  intelligence  they  had 
more  than  an  average  stock. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  and  prominent  men  of  Patten  were 
Mr.  E.  G.  Stetson  who  came  in  1841  from  Sumner,  Maine;  Jacob 
Frye  from  Wilton,  Maine,  in  1840;  Mr.  S.  Waters  from  Palermo, 
Waldo  County,  as  early  as  1839;  and  Amasa  Parker  who  settled  on 
a  farm  here  in  1840.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and  cleared 
up  the  farm  from  standing  trees.  James  S.  Mitchell,  farmer  and 
mechanic,  came  to  Patten  from  Monroe  in  1841.  John  H.  Twitchell 
settled  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  out  of  Patten  Village  in  the  same 
year.  Wm.  B.  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  Maine,  came  about  1845. 

Hon.  Ira  D.  Fish  from  Milton,  New  Hampshire,  came  to 
Lincoln  in  1826  or  1827  and  built  the  first  saw  mill  there;  he  came  to 
Patten  in  1847,  where  he  again  built  the  first  mill  before  bringing 
his  family.  He  manufactured  lumber  for  a  number  of  years  before 
selling  his  mills,  then  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering. 
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Before  Mr.  Patten  bought  the  township,  he  had  hired  Ira 
Fish  and  Eli  Kellogg  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  wild  land. 
They  made  the  trip  from  Lincoln  to  Patten  by  water,  following  the 
Penobscot  to  the  present  town  of  Mattawamkeag,  up  the  Mattawam- 
keag  River  to  the  present  Haynesville  and  then  through  the  Fish 
River  to  the  township.  The  early  part  of  this  water  route  had  long 
been  used  by  the  French  and  Indians  of  the  early  days,  and  later  was 
a  part  of  the  mail  route  to  Houlton. 

Other  pioneers  in  the  town  were  the  Rogers  and  Gardiner 
families,  both  of  which  furnished  outstanding  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  and  honorable  citizens  in  the  development  of  the  town. 

Sears  port,  1845 

Searsport,  situated  at  the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay,  was  set  off 
from  Prospect  and  incorporated  on  February  13,  1845.  With  Pros¬ 
pect  it  had  originally  been  a  part  of  Belfast.  The  name,  like  that  of 
Searsmont,  was  given  in  honor  of  David  Sears  of  Boston,  the  princi¬ 
pal  proprietor. 

Sears  Island  also  received  its  present  name  from  the  Honor- 
able  David  Sears,  one  of  the  Ten  Associates  who  bought  out  the  heirs 
of  General  Samuel  Waldo,  in  whose  honor  it  was  first  called  Briga¬ 
dier’s  Island.  Before  that  it  had  been  called  Hazel  Nut  Island. 

The  plantation  of  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of  what  is  now 
Searsport. 

Deblois,  1852 

This  town  was  a  part  of  Bingham’s  eastern  “Million  Acre  Pur¬ 
chase”  and  was  sold  by  Bingham’s  agent,  Colonel  John  Black,  to  Wm. 
W.  Woodbury  and  Daniel  Emery,  the  deed  to  be  delivered  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  money.  While  it  was  held  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  purchasers  conveyed  their  interest  to  the  City  Bank  of 
Portland  which  paid  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money.  It  was  sub¬ 
sequently  disposed  of  by  them  to  Wm.  Freeman  of  Cherryfield.  When 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1850,  it  received  its  name  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Amory  Deblois  who  was  president  of  the  City  Bank  of  Port¬ 
land.  Previously  it  had  been  called  Annsburg,  doubtless  for  Bingham’s 
daughter  Anne,  who  married  Alexander  Baring. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  east  branch  of  the  Narraguagus 
River  and  the  tributaries  of  this  stream.  Great  Falls  of  the  east  branch 
are  near  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  the  town.  The  falls  extend 
about  half  a  mile  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  about  50  feet.  The 
township  was  often  known  as  Great  Falls.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  these  falls  are  thousands  of  acres  of  forests.  Robert  Foster  moved 
here  from  Cherryfield  and  lived  in  the  house  built  by  Otis  Pineo  who 
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had  been  sent  to  Great  Falls  by  General  Cobb  to  build  a  mill  and  to 
begin  a  settlement.  James  Foster  lived  here  a  while,  then  moved  to 
Steuben  and  built  a  house  later  occupied  by  General  S.  Moore. 

Wm.  Freeman  of  Cherryfield,  to  whom  the  bank  sold  the  town¬ 
ship,  appears  to  have  been  the  founder  or  developer  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Deblois  was  a  well-known  lawyer  of  that  day  who  served 
as  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  United  States  Attorney 
during  the  administrations  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

Veazie,  1853 

Formerly  the  seventh  ward  of  the  city  of  Bangor  in  Penobscot 
County,  Veazie  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1853.  At  that 
time  the  two  “blocks”  of  saw  mills  located  there  were  manufacturing 
all  sorts  of  lumber.  It  was  in  honor  of  General  Samuel  Veazie,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  mills,  the  privileges  and  the  chief  portion  of  the 
property,  that  the  town  was  named.  General  Veazie,  son  of  John 
Veazie  of  Portland,  was  born  there  in  1787.  He  settled  in  Topsham, 
where  he  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  shipbuilding,  built  many  vessels 
and  traded  with  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  became  a  general  at  that  time.  In  1826  he  bought  from  Jackson 
Davis  mills  in  Old  Town  and  afterward  all  the  water  power  on  the 
west  side  of  Old  Town  Falls.  In  1832  he  moved  to  Bangor,  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Penobscot  boom  which  he  carried  on  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  Veazie  Bank;  he  was  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  councilor  in  1837  and  an  alderman  of  Bangor.  In  1837  he 
moved  to  Veazie,  where  he  died  March  12,  1868. 

When  Governor  Pownall,  with  General  Waldo  and  his  atten¬ 
dants,  was  visiting  the  country  above  the  falls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  in  1759,  he  noted  in  his  journal  the  “clear  land  on  the  left  for 
near  four  miles.”  He  was  doubtless  looking  at  the  time  across  the 
territory  of  Veazie  and  beyond.  This  was  long  known  as  “the  Plains.” 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied  and  rudely  cultivated  by  the  In¬ 
dians  for  their  corn  lands  from  time  immemorial.  Here  very  likely 
was  their  “Negas,”  an  Indian  town  known  to  have  existed  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Negas  was  the  English  fur  trading  house  built  during  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  time,  soon  after  1657,  by  Wm.  Crowne  “far  up  ye  river 
of  Penobscot,  at  a  place  called  Negue  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name 
Crowne’s  Point.”  Ganong  says  it  was  on  the  west  side  between  Ban¬ 
gor  and  Old  Town  and  is  on  more  than  one  early  map.  Mrs.  Eck- 
strom  concludes  that  the  only  place  where  such  a  trading  house 
could  be  established  was  in  the  present  Veazie  at  Eddington  Bend, 
upon  the  high  point  known  as  Fort  Hill,  the  flat  top  of  which  stands 
eighty  feet  above  the  water,  a  place  more  defensible  than  any  other 
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on  the  river  above  Bangor.  It  was  a  location  unexcelled  for  a  trading 
house  and  also  the  head  of  navigation.  We  know  the  point  was  an 
Indian  camping  ground.  The  Indians  once  had  a  stockaded  village 
there  and  occupied  sites  for  ten  miles  above.  All  about  was  wonderful 
hunting  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  of  Maine  there  could 
have  been  no  better  place  for  the  beaver  trade. 

Littleton,  1856 

Littleton  lies  directly  north  of  Houlton  in  Aroostook  County. 
Like  many  other  Aroostook  towns,  it  was  formed  from  land  granted 
to  educational  institutions  in  Massachusetts.  The  northern  half  of 
this  township,  granted  to  Framingham  Academy  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  Commonwealth  in  1801,  was  surveyed  the  following  year. 
The  southern  half  is  the  northern  part  of  the  township  granted  to 
Williams  College  in  1800.  Its  southern  half,  in  turn,  now  forms  the 
northern  part  of  Houlton. 

It  was  probably  settled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne  of  Belfast, 
Maine,  and  Mr.  Lewis  DeLaitre  from  Piscataquis  County,  in  1835. 
Previous  to  1840  Mr.  Josiah  Little  of  Portland  had  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Williams  College  Grant  and  of  him  the  early  settlers 
purchased  their  land.  The  two  half-townships  were  incorporated  on 
March  18,  1856,  and  the  new  town  was  called  Littleton  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  Josiah  Little. 

Mr.  Osborne,  the  first  settler,  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
four-  and  six-horse  freight  teams  which  in  the  early  days  ran  from 
Aroostook  towns  to  Bangor.  Their  down  freight  was  usually  shingles 
and  the  return  cargo,  a  general  assortment  of  supplies.  Mr.  DeLaitre 
also  drove  teams  on  the  Bangor  route  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
engaged  in  trade  in  Littleton.  Among  the  other  early  settlers  was  a 
Mr.  Hamilton  who  was  a  blacksmith  and  worked  part  of  the  time  in 
Houlton.  Mr.  Staples,  Philip  Keene  and  Mr.  Tozier  arrived;  each 
remained  for  only  a  brief  period  of  time.  Martin  Johnson  came  from 
Readfield  in  1843;  his  son  later  took  over  the  farm,  where  he  made 
many  improvements.  Johnson  also  was  engaged  in  trading  and  lum¬ 
bering  and  built  the  first  mill  in  town.  Later,  after  moving  to  Houl¬ 
ton,  he  was  county  treasurer  and  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Noah  Furbish  and  Major  Abner 
True,  the  latter  coming  from  Lincoln  in  1845.  He  opened  a  hotel 
which  he  kept  for  many  years.  Mr.  Wm.  Wiley  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  settlers  in  the  portion  of  the  town  west  of  the  county  road  and 
on  the  south  ridge.  Mr.  Peter  McGlynn,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  1848  and  came  to  Littleton  in  1850,  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers.  It  was  the  wilderness  portion  of  the  town  which  he  reclaimed. 

Another  Irishman,  Mr.  Joseph  Henderson,  settled  next  to  the 
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New  Brunswick  line  in  1843.  There  were  already  three  settlers:  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams,  Francis  Watson  and  John  Little  in  this  eastern  section 
of  the  town,  when  Henderson  arrived  in  1840;  and  their  only  outlet 
was  an  old  lumber  road  which  led  to  the  highway  from  Woodstock 
to  Houlton.  Over  this  they  took  their  grists  to  Cary’s  Mill  in  Houlton. 
This  section  contains  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  town.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  of  the  opportunity  for  making  a 
home  in  this  country  and  in  1845  his  four  brothers,  Wm.,  Nathaniel, 
John  and  Thos.,  came  and  settled  near  him  and  prospered  well. 

Winn,  1857 

The  town  of  Winn  was  incorporated  in  1857  and  named  for 
John  M.  Winn  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  bought  the  township, 
only  to  be  cheated  out  of  it  by  sharpers.  He  died  on  charity  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  The  present  town  of  Winn  received  its  first  settler  the 
year  that  Maine  became  a  state.  Joseph  Snow  came  from  Arlington, 
Massachusetts,  up  the  river  in  the  early  spring  of  1820,  made  a  clear¬ 
ing  and  erected  a  log  hut  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  town. 
He  raised  some  potatoes  and  corn  and  in  the  fall  returned  home.  In 
the  late  winter  or  early  spring  of  1821,  he  brought  his  family  of  four 
girls  and  six  boys  to  Snowville,  as  it  was  called  for  a  long  time,  across 
the  ice  ol  the  Penobscot.  At  that  time  no  house  had  been  erected  be¬ 
tween  Piscataquis  Falls  and  Hoidton.  Indeed,  their  nearest  neighbor 
was  Pcnncl  Shumway  who  lived  a  mile  below  Piscataquis  River  in 
H  owland.  The  snow  had  been  heavy  and  deep  in  the  fall  of  1820, 
so  that  when,  on  the  family’s  arrival  in  1821  the  father  told  his  son 
to  dig  in  a  plot  of  ground  for  some  potatoes,  he  had  to  dig  four  feet 
of  snow  before  he  found  the  potatoes  unfrozen  and  sound. 

In  1822  Ephraim  Kyle  came  from  Bradley  and  built  a  log  house 
not  far  above  the  Snows.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  Elijah  Brackett 
made  a  clearing  and  erected  a  log  hut,  a  short  distance  below  where 
the  tannery  of  H.  Poor  &  Son  was  located  quite  near  the  shore.  Traces 
of  the  stone  chimney  of  his  hut  were  still  visible  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  century,  although  the  house  had  burned.  In  1823  Samuel  Briggs 
came  to  Winn  and  took  up  lots  below  the  Snows  near  the  Lincoln 
line,  where  he  built  a  small  building,  not  over  ten  feet  square,  and 
traded  with  the  Indians.  He  sold  them  powder,  shot  and  rum  and 
bought  their  furs  and  skins.  That  was  the  only  station  between  Old 
Town  and  Houlton.  There  were  only  four  families  in  No.  4,  or  Winn, 
in  1824. 

In  1830-31  the  town  was  lotted  off  by  Zebulon  Bradley.  In 
1829  the  Military  Road  had  been  extended  through  Winn,  running 
toward  Houlton.  Before  this  road  was  built  the  mail  was  carried  by 
boat  on  the  Mattawamkeag  and  then  by  horseback  to  Houlton.  It 
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took  four  weeks  to  make  the  trip  from  Bangor  to  Houlton.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  John  Gordon  had  built  a  mill 
on  the  Mattawamkeag,  on  the  confines  of  Winn  and  Mattawamkeag, 
on  the  most  eastern  limit  of  Lot  B  in  Winn  on  what  is  now  termed 
the  Lower  Pitch  of  Gordon  Falls.  The  Indians,  not  liking  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  noble  forests,  burned  down  the  mill. 

In  1843  and  some  time  thereafter,  John  Fiske  of  Boston  and 
Bridge  of  Milford  owned  all  of  Winn  except,  perhaps,  lands  owned 
by  Rufus  Dwinal  of  Old  Town.  The  site  of  the  village  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  Wyman  B.  F.  Moore,  but  his  title  failed.  It  was  afterward 
called  Bridgetown.  John  M.  Winn,  a  young  man,  poor  but  enter¬ 
prising  and  employed  in  an  insurance  office  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
got  into  the  good  graces  of  that  town  and  afterward  was  employed 
by  Pingree,  as  bookkeeper.  Neither  Fiske  nor  Bridge  had  sons  who 
aspired  to  business  or  who  were  interested  in  the  property;  their  only 
interest  was  in  the  money  obtained  from  it  for  spending.  John  Winn 
bought  the  township  of  land  from  Fiske  and  Bridge,  backed  by  Pin¬ 
gree.  It  was  at  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation  that  Winn  be¬ 
came  involved  in  financial  troubles,  where  sharpers  overcame  him 
and  he  was  reduced  from  the  possession  of  many  thousands  to  ex¬ 
treme  poverty. 

The  charter  was  given  by  the  Legislature  in  1846  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Penobscot  River  above  Old  Town,  and  General 
Wyman  B.  F.  Moore  built  the  steamer  “Governor  Neptune”  and  ran 
it  from  Old  Town  to  Piscataquis  Falls  in  1847.  After  removing  rocks 
from  the  channel  at  the  latter  place,  he  ran  to  Nicatou,  now  Medway, 
but  except  in  high  water  ran  only  to  Five  Islands  (Winn).  He  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  1869,  when  bought  out  by  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway. 

Between  1851  and  1854  Snowville,  or  River  Township  No.  4, 
was  organized  as  Five  Islands  Plantation,  and  on  April  8,  1857,  was 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Winn.  In  1863  Shaw  &  Tilson,  later  H. 
Poor  &  Son,  established  a  tannery  from  which  the  business  and  popu¬ 
lation  received  a  large  impetus. 

Prentiss,  1858 

Prentiss  lies  north  of  the  Bingham-Penobscot  Purchase  in  Pen¬ 
obscot  County.  It  was  named  for  the  Honorable  Henry  E.  Prentiss 
of  Bangor,  owner  of  much  of  the  township.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1858,  but  was  returned  to  plantation  status  in  1940.  It  was  first  named 
Deerfield. 

The  Honorable  Henry  E.  Prentiss  was  the  son  of  Henry  Pren¬ 
tiss  of  Paris,  Maine,  born  in  1809.  He  was  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  as  a  cadet  for  four  years  and  afterward  as  a  teacher.  He 
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came  to  Bangor  in  1834-35  and  studied  law  with  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Cutting.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  went  to  Orono  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Israel  Washburn,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  then  returned  to  Bangor. 

Prentiss  had  a  large  practice,  but  was  unsatisfied.  He  became 
convinced  that  there  was  more  money  in  the  timberlands  of  Maine 
than  in  the  law  profession,  and  after  a  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
development  of  that  idea  with  an  assiduity  that  rewarded  him  with 
an  abundant  fortune.  He  was  in  reality  a  farmer’s  boy.  He  loved  the 
open  air  and  took  pleasure  in  long  journeys  on  foot,  especially  in  the 
forest  where  he  saw  beauties  that  the  devotee  of  Coke,  an  English  jurist, 
never  dreamed  of.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  much  appreciated. 

The  first  trees  felled  on  the  tract,  now  Prentiss,  by  permanent 
settlers  were  cut  in  1836  by  Ira  and  Eben  Averill  from  Bangor,  whose 
father  had  come  from  Pittston.  They  came  through  to  this  area  from 
Lincoln  on  foot,  following  a  spotted  trail  and  bringing  their  supplies 
on  their  backs.  They  brushed  out  a  road  to  Lincoln  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  fall,  so  that  during  the  winter  they  could  bring  in  some  pro¬ 
visions  with  a  horse.  On  the  farms  they  cleared,  their  descendants 
still  reside.  The  family  is  a  prominent  one  in  town. 

By  1837  Joshua  T.  Baldwin  from  Fayette,  Maine,  Andrew  Phil- 
brook  from  Oxford  County,  Benjamin  Osgood  and  John  Austin  were 
residents.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  pioneers  still  reside  in 
the  town.  The  family  of  John  Judkins  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  the 
first  settlement  in  1838.  He  came  from  Fayette,  Maine.  By  1840  Messrs. 
Abraham  Cleaves,  Samuel  Dennis,  John  Prescott  and  Harvey  Shep¬ 
herd  had  arrived. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1858,  Prentiss  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  tract  and  in  his  honor  the  new  town  received  its 
present  name.  Among  his  benefactions  to  the  town  in  recognition  of 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  was  a  present  of  a  public  library  of 
three  hundred  volumes,  which  has  been  a  permanent  means  of  dis¬ 
seminating  and  maintaining  general  intelligence  in  this  region.  In 
1861  George  E.  Baldwin  built  a  saw  mill  here. 

Danfort  h,  1860 

The  half-township  granted  to  Thomas  Danforth  in  Range  4, 
north  of  the  Bingham  Purchase  and  south  of  the  Hampden  Academy 
Grant,  which  is  now  the  town  of  Weston,  is  the  nucleus  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Danforth,  named  for  its  principal  proprietor.  The  main 
stream  in  the  town  is  the  outlet  of  Baskehegan  Lake,  lying  in  the 
adjoining  township  at  the  south,  which  runs  through  the  town  from 
south  to  north,  and  empties  into  the  Mattawamkeag  River.  The 
township  lies  in  the  extreme  north  of  Washington  County.  On  the 
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dam  at  Danforth  Village  on  Baskehegan  Stream,  are  located  a  grist 
mill  and  a  saw  mill.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  these  mills  there  is  still 
a  large  amount  of  unused  power  here. 

The  first  settlement  wras  made  in  1829  by  Parker  Tewksbury 
of  Cornville.  It  was  more  than  thirty  years  before  a  settlement  of 
300  was  attained;  the  census  of  1860  gave  a  population  of  280.  The 
next  decade  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  A  part  of  Weston  was  annexed  in  1885  and  a  part  of 
Eaton  in  1887. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  present  Danforth  had  been  visited 
by  lumbermen  before  Tewksbury  settled  here  in  1829.  He  made  a 
clearing  on  the  present  Morse  farm  and  built  a  log  cabin,  the  exact 
site  of  which  is  not  known  today.  Two  or  three  years  after  his  arrival, 
he  erected  a  barn  which  stood  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  barn 
at  the  Snow  farm.  This  was  the  first  frame  building  in  Danforth. 
Whip-sawed  lumber  was  used  in  its  construction  and  it  was  framed 
and  raised  by  Daniel  Moores  and  his  brother,  William  Moores.  In 
the  summer  of  1836  Daniel  and  William  Moores  built  a  frame  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  for  Tewksbury  on  the  site  of  the  present  Snow  farm. 

Eliphalet  Morse  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  came  first  to 
New  Brunswick  and  then  to  Weston,  Maine,  in  1828  and  to  Danforth 
in  1831,  where  either  he  or  Seth  Cleaves  settled  at  Cleaves  Landing,  a 
mile  below  the  bridge.  Cleaves  afterward  lived  on  the  Gould  farm, 
where  he  built  a  frame  house  and  barn.  The  Tewksbury  place  was 
later  owned  by  John  Decker  and  still  later  by  Major  Reuben  Snow, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town.  Bunker  Foss  then  bought  the  house 
and  occupied  it  for  about  a  year.  Later,  he  sawed  the  house  into  two 
parts  which  were  moved,  one  part,  known  today  as  the  Hiram  Brackett 
house  between  the  Morse  and  Gould  farm,  the  other  part  in  the  front 
part  of  the  so-called  Ellis  house. 

Eliphalet  Morse  lumbered  for  two  years  with  Parker  Tewks¬ 
bury  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Brook  and  built  a  log  house  which  stood 
south  of  the  present  Morse  farm.  Later  he  built  a  frame  house  on  the 
Morse  farm  to  the  left  of  the  present  building.  He  played  an  active 
part  for  many  years  in  town  affairs. 

William  Moores  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Robert  Russell 
farm  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Township  No.  9,  Range  4. 
William  Hines  came  in  1833  and  afterward  settled  on  the  present 
Bonner  farm.  Edward  Bonner  came  later  from  Frederickton,  New 
Brunswick.  He  built  and  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Fred 
McCluskey.  John  Decker  came  in  1833  from  LaGrange,  having  come 
there  earlier  from  Kennebec  County.  He  was  first  engaged  in  lum¬ 
bering  for  Colonel  Ramsdell  at  Hot  Brook  Lake.  He  lived  then  on  the 
Butterfield  farm. 
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Seth  Stinchfield,  who  came  in  1834  from  Leeds,  was  for  many 
years  an  energetic  and  influential  citizen  in  the  town.  In  1844  he  made 
his  first  clearing  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  and  in  1845  built 
the  first  saw  mill.  He  cleared  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  village 
lies,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  shortly  afterward  built  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  village.  Cyrus  Schillinger  came  about  1838  from 
Poland;  Nathaniel  and  Jeremiah  Schillinger,  about  1840,  after  pre¬ 
viously  going  to  Weston. 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  located  on  the  hill  with  the  Morse  and  Snow  farms  as  a  nucleus 
of  the  settlement. 

After  1845  the  lumber  business  began  to  prosper.  The  first 
store  was  built  by  Frank  Butterfield;  the  first  post  office  was  kept  by 
Thomas  Gilpatrick  in  Weston;  the  first  postmaster  in  Danforth  was 
Chas.  H.  Merrill;  the  first  school  was  held  in  a  room  of  the  Tewks¬ 
bury  log  cabin.  Among  the  earliest  lumbermen  were  Colonel  Rams- 
dell,  Henry  Prentiss,  Thomas  Crosby,  and  Zeb  Day,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Crosby.  Another,  Dow,  began  his  operations  as  early  as 
1828  or  1829,  and  continued  them  for  about  five  years.  He  cut  only 
pine  and  hauled  his  logs  to  Baskehegan  with  oxen.  Many  stories  were 
told  in  later  years  of  the  abundance  and  size  of  trees  cut  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  cutting  of  meadow  hay  in  the  summer  for  the  feed  of 
oxen  was  an  important  part  of  lumbering  operations.  Most  of  the 
provisions  used  here  were  brought  by  lumbermen  from  Bangor  either 
by  boat  up  the  Baskehegan  or  were  hauled  to  this  town  from  Matta- 
wamkeag  Point  by  the  Military  Road.  The  trip  up  the  river  by  bateau 
was  a  long  and  difficult  one. 

Sometime  in  the  70’s,  a  grist  mill  was  built  underneath  the 
saw  mill.  This  was  very  important  for  the  farmers,  who  came  from  as 
far  away  as  Topsfield.  The  pound  was  built  in  1865.  Probably  the 
first  owner  of  the  flowage  rights  of  the  water  power  of  Danforth  was 
Henry  Prentiss.  After  the  town  meeting  in  1872,  when  settlement 
was  made,  the  water  power  rights  were  vested  in  the  town,  and  later 
the  Baskehegan  Dam  Company  came  into  existence.  The  first  library 
in  the  town  was  presented  to  it  by  Henry  C.  Prentiss.  Joseph  Lessly, 
who  lived  on  the  Powell  farm,  was  chosen  first  librarian. 

Eustis,  1871 

This  most  northerly  town  in  Franklin  County  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  owners  in  its  early  days.  Some  time  before 
Maine  became  a  state,  the  southern  part  of  the  township  was  granted 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Bath  Academy  As¬ 
sociation,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  and  settled  by  various  indi¬ 
viduals.  About  1700  acres  of  this,  lying  south  of  the  Saddleback  River, 
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were  purchased  by  Gilman  and  Redington  of  Waterville.  The  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  township  was  purchased  from  the  state  about  the 
year  1831  by  a  Mr.  Clark  of  Massachusetts  and  Charles  L.  Eustis  of 
Lewiston,  Maine.  A  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  were  built  by  the  latter  at 
the  same  date.  From  these  two  owners,  the  township  went  through 
the  hands  of  a  New  Hampshire  firm  to  Ex-Governor  Coburn  and 
his  brothers. 

Charles  L.  Eustis,  whose  father  came  from  Rutland,  Vermont, 
in  1803,  to  become  an  early  settler  in  Mexico,  Maine,  had  begun  trad¬ 
ing  in  Dixfield  as  early  as  1805,  and  continued  there  for  more  than 
twenty  years  before  erecting  the  mill  in  Eustis. 

When  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1840,  the  name  of  Hanover 
was  given  to  the  township,  and  in  1850,  when  adjoining  townships  in 
the  county  were  added,  the  name  of  the  plantation  became  Jackson; 
but  in  1857,  when  an  act  of  the  Legislature  prohibited  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one  township  into  a  plantation,  the  original  town¬ 
ship  was  organized  independently  as  Eustis,  in  honor  of  the  former 
proprietor  of  the  northern  part.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1871.  Caleb  Stevens,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  the  first  set¬ 
tler  and  was  soon  followed  by  Abram  Reed  of  Kingfield,  as  the  second. 
Then  came  Captain  Isaac  Procter,  Frank  Keen,  Nathaniel  Allen  and 
Reuben  Bartlett  from  Hartford,  and  Noah  Staples  from  Dixfield.  The 
balance  of  the  Bath  Academy  Grant  was  purchased  by  Captain  Pet- 
tengill  and  Colonel  Herrick  of  Lewiston.  From  there  it  went  through 
various  hands  to  Gibson,  Fogg  &  Company  of  Fairfield. 

Benedict  Arnold  made  one  of  his  camps  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  grove  in  Eustis  now  known  as  Cathedral  Pines.  This  is  a 
beautiful  stand  of  Norway  pines  covering  several  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  road.  From  here  Arnold  went  up  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Dead  River. 

Hersey,  1873 

Formerly  No.  5,  Range  5,  Hersey  in  Aroostook  County  was 
first  organized  as  Dayton  Plantation.  It  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name  on  January  5,  1873,  at  which  time  proprietors  of  the 
township  were  General  Samuel  Hersey  and  Mr.  George  Stetson.  The 
town  takes  its  name  from  the  former.  In  1894  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

The  old  Aroostook  Road,  now  the  main  road  from  Patten  to 
Ashland,  runs  diagonally  across  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town,  and 
the  State  road  from  Smyrna  Mills  runs  on  the  line  between  Hersey 
and  Moro  Plantation  and  intersects  the  Aroostook  Road  some  two 
miles  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Hersey. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  township  came  from  Plymouth  in  1839. 
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They  were  Samuel  Huston,  Timothy  Hale,  Nicholas  Cooper  and 
Daniel  Cooper.  Samuel  Huston  settled  on  a  lot  on  the  Aroostook 
Road  six  miles  from  Patten.  Here  he  cleared  a  large  farm  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  Mr.  Timothy  Hale 
settled  near  the  Penobscot  County  line;  he  felled  fifteen  acres,  but 
did  not  clear  the  land  and  after  a  year  or  two  moved  west.  Nicholas 
Cooper  built  the  buildings  next  north  of  the  lot  which  Timothy  Hale 
had  partially  cleared,  and  lived  there  twenty  years.  Daniel  Cooper  did 
not  stay  in  town. 

James  Brown  came  from  Wilton  in  1840  and  settled  just  north 
of  Nicholas  Cooper.  He  cleared  a  large  farm,  was  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  section.  Other  early  settlers 
were  Nathan  Fish  from  Jefferson,  Daniel  Darling  from  Hartland, 
Seth  Allen  from  Sumner  and  Columbus  Bragg  from  Plymouth. 

When  the  settlers  first  came  the  township  was  owned  by  Hon¬ 
orable  W.  W.  Thomas  of  Portland.  He  afterward  sold  it  to  Hall  and 
Lewis  of  Cherryfield,  but  soon  obtained  possession  of  it  again.  He 
subsequently  sold  to  Hersey  and  Stetson.  General  Hersey  was  long  a 
wealthy  and  active  business  and  public-spirited  man  in  Bangor  and 
was  Representative  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Maine  in  the  Forty- 
second  and  Forty-third  Congress.  He  was  studious,  hard  working  and 
generous,  yet  judicious  in  his  charities. 

V  anceboro,  1874 

The  extreme  northeastern  town  of  Washington  County,  Vance- 
boro  was  named  for  William  Vance  of  Baring,  a  large  owner  of  land 
in  that  place  and  in  other  eastern  parts  of  our  state.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Portland  in  1819.  He  was 
originally  from  Readfield,  Maine,  a  most  colorful  figure.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Canada  but  was  more  often  in  Baring,  Maine,  where  he 
built  a  large  three-storied  house  which  he  named  Mount  Defiance. 
According  to  the  historian  of  Baring,  the  house  was  built  for  Alex¬ 
ander  Baring  for  whom  that  town  was  named. 

The  town  of  Baring  was  long  known  as  Vance’s  Mills,  since 
they  had  been  erected  by  “the  Squire”  for  use  in  his  extensive  lum¬ 
bering  operations.  He  first  leased  and  then  purchased  a  large  amount 
of  Baring’s  holdings  of  land.  He  had  come  from  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  taken 
up  a  grant  at  St.  David,  New  Brunswick.  He  moved  up  the  river 
once  or  twice  before  crossing  to  the  American  side.  He  was  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  an  outstanding  example  of 
a  man  who  freely  moved  and  traded  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 

In  1871,  the  European  and  North  American  Railway  (now 
the  Maine  Central)  was  completed  from  Bangor  to  Vanceboro  and 
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thus  opened  this  section.  The  tannery  at  Vanceboro  was  one  of  the  so- 
called  Shaw  tanneries  (F.  Shaw  &  Brothers) .  These  had  been  built  at 
different  times,  some  by  the  Shaws  themselves,  and  some  by  different 
parties  from  whom  the  Shaws  purchased  them.  The  Industrial  and 
Labor  Statistics  of  Maine  1873  gives  the  following  information  about 
this  tannery:  “stock  used,  hemlock  bark;  8,000  cords;  value  $30,000; 
production,  sole  leather  600  tons;  wages  during  the  year,  $24,000; 
average  weekly  wages,  $8;  12  months  in  operation;  market  Boston.” 

Before  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  United  States  Leather 
Company  had  bought  up  some  of  the  large  sole  leather  tanneries  of 
the  state.  Vanceboro  was  among  the  tanneries  included.  However, 
this  new  company  did  not  operate  for  a  very  long  time  in  Maine.  By 
1910  they  had  ceased  operation  in  all  of  the  large  tanneries  purchased 
from  the  creditors  of  the  Shaws. 

Early  settlers  in  the  town  were  Clendening,  Maxwell,  Hol¬ 
brook  and  Kellogg,  storekeepers;  Sprague,  custom  house  officer;  Ross, 
hotel  keeper  and  sheriff;  Hanson,  blacksmith  and  Keefe,  a  lumberman. 

Talmadge,  1875 

This  town  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington  County  on 
the  Houlton  and  Baring  road.  In  1804  Benjamin  Talmadge  purchased 
the  future  township  of  23,040  acres  up  the  St.  Croix  for  $7,408.80.  The 
town  was  named  for  him. 

A  Legislative  act  of  1824  was  designed  to  open  large  tracts  on 
the  St.  Croix  and  in  Washington  County.  The  first  forty  settlers  in 
each  township  in  the  area  were  allowed  to  purchase  up  to  100  acres 
at  thirty  cents  per  acre,  one  half  to  be  paid  down  in  cash  and  the 
other  half  to  be  paid  off  in  road  building  and  other  labor.  The  land 
was  to  be  settled  in  four  years,  fifteen  acres  cleared,  ten  laid  in  grass 
and  a  house  built.  Additional  land  could  be  secured  at  sixty  cents  per 
acre.  Five  hundred  acres  was  the  limit  in  any  single  case  and  if  the 
purchaser  ran  over  300  acres,  two  additional  settlers  were  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  purchaser. 

In  1832  about  thirty  Calais  residents,  most  of  them  young, 
took  advantage  of  the  offer  and  acquired  lots  ranging  from  100  to 
300  acres  in  the  upriver  townships  now  called  Waite  and  Talmadge, 
about  thirty  miles  above  Calais.  Here  they  planted  wheat,  corn,  oats  • 
and  potatoes.  For  many  years  lumber  camps  were  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  these  isolated  farms.  Quantities  of  hay  and  oats  were  required 
for  the  oxen  and  in  later  times  for  horses,  and  sturdy  lumberjacks 
consumed  fabulous  amounts  of  baked  beans,  pork  and  potatoes.  In 
the  winter,  when  there  was  little  to  do  around  the  farm,  the  more  in¬ 
dustrious  found  jobs  with  logging  crews,  and  operators  were  generally 
ready  to  hire  an  extra  yoke  of  oxen  or  team  of  horses. 
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The  names  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  1850,  as  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk,  were  Nathaniel  Densmore,  David  Williams, 
Samuel  Thornton,  David  Patten,  and  Amos  Metcalf.  Nearly  all  the 
woods  common  to  Maine  flourish  here.  West  Musquash  Lake,  seven 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  lies  across  the  western  area.  The 
outlet  of  this  lake  is  the  principal  stream.  In  1851  Frederick  Bosnow 
and  Charles  Ruper  had  tax  trouble.  They  went  to  Talmadge,  estab¬ 
lished  a  mill  and  cleared  a  farm.  For  many  years  Bosnow  manu¬ 
factured  building  material.  His  correct  name  was  Boissonualt  and 
Charlie  Ruper’s  correct  name  was  Frenault  La  Moor.  By  1882  a  saw 
mill  for  long  lumber  and  a  shingle  mill  which  manufactured  about 
2,000,000  shingles  annually  were  established  in  the  town. 

Waite,  1876 

The  town  of  Waite  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington 
County  on  the  Houlton  and  Baring  road.  Through  it  runs  Tomah 
Stream,  said  to  have  been  named  for  Tomah,  an  Indian  chief,  who 
aided  the  Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Benjamin  F.  Waite,  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  was  a 
Calais  lumberman.  He  with  others  purchased  townships  of  land  in 
Washington  County.  In  1846  he  was  a  partner  in  the  ownership  of 
mills  which  were  being  improved  in  Calais. 

The  opportunity  offered  in  1824  by  the  Legislative  Act  which 
opened  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Washington  County  has  already  been 
noted  in  the  section  on  Talmadge.  The  same  procedure  resulted  in 
Waite  as  in  Talmadge:  young  men  from  Calais  took  up  lots  and 
raised  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  which  they  sold  to  lumbermen, 
the  only  market  for  these  isolated  farmers. 

The  first  settlers,  according  to  the  early  records,  were  originally 
from  England:  John  Dudley  and  Ephraim  Fogg  who  were  in  Waite 
in  1832.  About  two  years  later  came  the  Ripleys  and  McLains.  In 
1837  the  Phelps  from  Perry  settled  here.  Later  came  the  Peacoys 
from  France  and  the  Vagues  from  Canada. 

B.  F.  Waite  gave  to  the  Baptist  Society  in  Milltown  a  site  for 
a  church,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  in  1833. 

Swan’s  Island,  1897 

Swan’s  Island  in  Hancock  County  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Ells¬ 
worth  and  five  miles  southwest  of  Tremont,  with  which  it  has  com¬ 
munication.  Its  population  in  1940  was  452.  The  island  was  named 
for  Colonel  James  Swan  who  bought  the  Burnt  Coat  group  from 
Massachusetts  in  1786  and  built  a  large  mansion  on  the  island  which 
now  bears  his  name.  The  house  is  no  longer  standing.  Burnt  Coat 
Harbor  is  the  chief  port  of  Swan’s  Island.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
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of  Brule-Cote  or  Burnt  Hill,  which  Champlain  gave  to  the  island  in 
1604. 

Colonel  Swan  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  came  to 
America  in  1765.  He  was  a  member  of  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  an  ar¬ 
dent  patriot,  a  merchant,  politician,  soldier,  author  and  intimate 
friend  of  Washington  and  LaFayette  and  other  Revolutionary  lead¬ 
ers.  He  was  a  volunteer  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Warren  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  captain  of  the  artillery  in  the  expedition 
which  drove  the  British  fleet  from  Boston  in  1777.  Despite  hardship 
and  privation  he  succeeded  in  colonizing  the  Burnt  Coat  group  of 
islands.  In  1808  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  confined  in  a  French 
prison.  Since  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  debt  he  remained  in  pris¬ 
on  twenty-two  years  rather  than  pay  it.  LaFayette,  who  was  his  close 
friend,  tried  to  persuade  him  otherwise.  When  Louis  Philippe  ascended 
the  throne,  Swan,  with  the  other  debtors  was  released,  but  he  died 
three  days  later. 

Residents  on  Burnt  Coat  Island  in  1790  were  David  Smith, 
Moses  Staples,  Joshua  Grindle,  John  Rich,  Wm.  Davis,  David  Bick- 
more  and  Isaac  Sawyer. 

Merrill,  1911 

Township  No.  6,  Range  4  in  Aroostook  County  was  organized 
as  Merrill  Plantation  in  1876,  taking  its  name  from  Captain  William 
Merrill  of  Portland  who  bought  the  southeast  township  about  1840. 
Captain  Merrill  made  his  first  clearing  on  the  hill  west  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  Mattawamkeag  River,  a  short  distance  from  the  Smyrna 
line.  His  son,  Edward  T.  Merrill,  moved  to  the  town  in  1844  and  set¬ 
tled  on  the  lot.  Others  of  the  family  came  and  built  good  sets  of 
buildings.  Wm.  G.  Merrill,  another  son  of  Captain  William,  had  the 
next  lot  to  the  west,  but  returned  to  Portland  after  about  ten  years, 
when  Captain  Merrill  sold  his  interest  to  S.  H.  Blake  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rosie  occupied  the  Edward  T.  Merrill  place  after 
they  left,  and  then  Mr.  William  Anderson  bought  the  farm  from  him. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  farm  situated  upon  elevated  land  with  a  fine 
set  of  farm  buildings.  The  large  barn  was  built  by  Captain  Merrill 
and  the  hinges  upon  the  barn  door  were  made  from  iron  taken  from 
the  British  brig  "Boxer,”  which  was  captured  off  Portland  by  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  Burrows  of  the  United  States  Brig  “Enterprise” 
on  September  5,  1813.  The  old  settlers  of  the  town  report  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Merrill  bought  the  remains  of  the  old  British  hulk  and  that  he 
brought  to  the  township  many  articles,  mostly  iron  implements,  ob¬ 
tained  from  that  source.  Relic  hunters  can  still  find  in  the  town  an 
old  crowbar  or  two  and  some  broken  sabers  and  other  articles  taken 
from  the  “Boxer.”  William  G.  Merrill’s  farm  was  taken  over  by  Ira 
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K.  Tarbell;  next  west  is  the  farm  of  G.  W.  Tarbell  who  came  from 
Solon  when  a  small  boy. 

Wade ,  1913 

Wade  lies  on  the  Aroostook  River  in  Aroostook  County  where 
the  early  settlements  were  made  in  1846,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  township.  It  was  first  organized  in  1859  as  Garden  Creek  Planta¬ 
tion,  then  lost  its  organization  in  1852,  but  regained  it  on  May  2,  1874, 
when  it  was  named  for  an  early  proprietor.  Though  Township  13, 
Range  4,  was  organized  as  Wade  Plantation,  it  was  generally  known 
as  Dunntown.  In  1890  the  northern  part  of  the  township  was  owned 
by  the  Farnham  brothers  and  the  southern  part  by  the  Dunns.  At  this 
time  settlement  was  encouraged;  lots  were  available  at  $3.00  per  acre 
with  no  reservations  for  timber. 

Ashby,  in  his  compilation  of  Aroostook  towns,  says  that  as 
early  as  1840  settlers  from  New  Brunswick  built  homes  along  the  river 
in  this  township.  It  was  finally  incorporated  in  1913. 

Chapman,  1915 

Chapman  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  part  of  Aroos¬ 
took  County.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven.  At  the  southwest 
part  is  one  of  the  elevations  called  “Horsebacks.”  The  south  branch 
of  the  Aroostook  River  drains  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
town.  The  township  was  organized  in  1874  and  incorporated  as  a 
town  on  March  11,  1915. 

Mr.  C.  J.  McGaughy  has  given  me  the  following  information 
concerning  the  naming  of  the  town:  “When  the  town  of  Chapman 
was  surveyed,  the  work  was  done  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cyrus 
Chapman.  For  some  reason  either  as  a  hobby  or  by  design,  he  carved 
his  full  name  on  the  four  corner  posts  which  enclosed  the  township. 
For  this  reason  the  town  was  called  Chapman.” 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  H.  Dean,  the  treasurer  of  the 
town  of  Chapman,  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  settlers. 
They  arrived  between  the  years  1870  and  1874.  Simeon  and  Sylvene- 
ous  Grendell  with  their  wives  came  from  Newport,  Maine.  Other  set¬ 
tlers  were  Lewellyn  Morse,  Elmer  McLaughlin,  Albert  Jones,  Andrew 
Judkins,  Stephen  Wilcox,  Eben  S.  Garland,  Job  Ingraham,  Jerry 
Burrell,  Oliver  Pendexter,  Daniel  Gardiner,  Sumner  A.  York,  Millard 
Fillmore  and  John  D.  Mooney. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Maine  Towns  Named  for  Early  Settlers 

and  Surveyors 

Early  settlers  of  worth  and  courage  have  left  their  names  in 
the  towns  for  which  they  labored  unceasingly  and  which  they  fostered 
and  cherished  all  their  lives. 

Sullivan ,  1789 

Sullivan,  in  Hancock  County,  was  previously  New  Bristol  or 
No.  2,  one  of  the  David  Marsh  townships  laid  out  by  Samuel  Liver¬ 
more  in  1762.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  1789  and  named 
Sullivan  for  Daniel  Sullivan,  one  of  its  first  settlers.  Captain  Daniel 
Sullivan  was  born  about  1738  in  Berwick,  son  of  John  Sullivan,  a 
schoolmaster  in  that  town.  His  brothers  were  Governor  James  Sul¬ 
livan  of  Massachusetts;  Major-General  John  Sullivan,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Benjamin,  a  British  officer  lost  at  sea  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  early  settlers  came  to  our  present  Sullivan  about  1762-63, 
because  of  its  rare  opportunities  for  lumbering  and  trade,  which  were 
carried  on  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Among  the 
early  settlers  who  came  at  that  time  were  Sullivan,  Bean,  Prebles, 
Simpson,  Gordon,  Blaisdell,  Card,  Johnson  and  Hammond.  The 
grant  given  to  these  newcomers  was  not  ratified  by  the  king  as  re¬ 
quested,  so  many  returned  to  York;  later,  in  1803,  the  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  100  acres  each  by  Massachusetts,  on 
the  payment  of  $5. 

In  1776  Daniel  Sullivan  was  commissioned  as  Captain  of  the 
2nd  Company,  6th  Lincoln  regiment;  he  immediately  organized  the 
company  and  built  a  sort  of  garrison  or  blockhouse  near  his  residence. 

The  heads  of  families  in  Sullivan  in  1790  are  listed  in  the 
census  of  that  year.  At  that  time  the  town  included  our  present  Sor¬ 
rento  or  Waukeag  Point.  Waukeag,  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  was 
the  name  for  seal. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  held  in  1789  at  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  moderator,  Ebenezer 
Bragdon;  clerk,  Thomas  Moon;  treasurer,  Captain  Paul  Simpson; 
selectmen  and  assessors,  Jabez  Simpson,  John  Bean,  Agreen  Crabtree; 
to  lay  out  roads,  Asa  Dyer,  John  Preble,  William  Crabtree;  surveyors 
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of  land  and  roads,  Wm.  Wooster,  Agreen  Crabtree;  collector  of  taxes, 
Jabez  Simpson. 

Six  additional  men  were  elected  as  surveyors  of  roads;  four, 
as  surveyors  of  boards;  five,  as  tithing  men;  and  four,  as  hog  reeves. 
Ten  pounds  were  raised  for  the  use  of  the  town. 

The  monument  to  Captain  Daniel  Sullivan  is  in  the  cemetery 
near  Highhead  on  Waukeag  Point. 

Readfield,  1791 

Readfield  was  formerly  the  North  Parish  of  Winthrop,  from 
which  it  was  set  off  in  1791  and  incorporated  as  a  town. 

According  to  the  Readfield  Register  of  1903,  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  town  of  Readfield  was  named  for  Peter  Norton  and 
his  mother,  because  they  were  such  extensive  and  constant  readers. 
Mrs.  Stephen  Norton,  the  mother  of  Peter,  appears  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  many  accomplishments  and  of  strong  personal  charac¬ 
teristics.  Her  scholarship  was  remarkable  for  her  day  and  generation. 
Her  husband  came  to  Readfield  previous  to  1790.  Peter  Norton  was 
Readfield’s  first  lawyer  and  merchant. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  were  Joshua  Bean,  a  large  land¬ 
holder  in  the  town,  John  Hubbard,  Robert  Page,  Christopher  Turner, 
Josiah  Mitchell,  Joseph  Williams,  Dudley  Haines,  Joseph  Hall,  Peter 
Noyes,  Warren  Kent,  three  brothers  named  Whittier,  John  Gray, 
Ichabod  Simmons,  John  Gage,  Jeremiah  Glidden,  Pearly  Hoyt  and 
Peter  Norton.  Of  the  twenty-seven  men  who  signed  the  petition,  dated 
Kennebec,  1770,  for  the  incorporation  of  Pondtown  Plantation  (Win¬ 
throp),  eight  were  living  in  the  territory  now  Readfield:  James 
Craig,  Elisha  Smith,  Moses  Ayer,  Joseph  Greeley,  Watt  C.  Emery 
(near  the  head  of  East  Cove),  Robert  Waugh,  Moses  Greely  and 
Jonathan  Emery.  Others  who  were  contemporary  with  these,  but 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  petition  are:  John  Greeley’s  sons, 
John,  Samuel  and  Henry,  of  whom  the  last  two  lived  near  the  old 
town  house;  John  O.  Craig  who  had  a  son,  John  P. ;  Mr.  Whittier, 
who  came  in  1765,  cleared  a  farm  and  sold  it  to  Levi  Morrell,  and 
his  sons,  Levi,  Samuel,  James,  Jacob  and  David  Whittier;  Mr.  Hoyt 
who  came  in  1770  and  had  sons,  Eliphalet,  Hubbard  and  Levi;  Cap¬ 
tain  Job  Sherburne,  1770,  and  Eliphalet  Dudley  who  settled  Dudley’s 
Plains  in  1770. 

The  village  of  Kents  Hill,  named  for  an  early  settler,  is  two 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Readfield  Village.  It  was  created  and  main¬ 
tained  for  the  wants  of  the  school,  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  which 
was  founded  in  1825  and  which  maintained  for  some  time  a  college 
for  women,  established  in  1863.  The  brick  for  Sampson  Hall,  a 
Kents  Hill  building  built  in  1859,  was  made  south  of  the  saw  mill 
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about  forty  rods  from  the  upper  dam.  There  was  an  old  brickyard 
on  land  near  the  stream  owned  by  Shepherd  Bean,  where  he  made 
bricks  as  early  as  1835,  and  there  were  other  brick  kilns  about. 

Readfield  is  the  birthplace  of  two  Maine  governors:  Jonathan 
G.  Huntoon,  1781-1851,  and  Dr.  John  Hubbard,  1794-1869.  The 
latter  was  known  as  the  “Father  of  Prohibition,”  having,  in  1851, 
signed  Maine’s  first  law  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
liquor  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

The  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society,  formed  here  in  1787,  was 
active  for  thirty  years.  In  1819  the  society  compiled  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  the  production  of  cider,  the  first  recorded  compilation  of 
agricultural  statistics  in  the  state.  The  first  post  office  at  Readfield 
was  established  in  1798  and  took  the  name  of  the  town. 

About  1770  James  Craig  had  built  the  first  saw  mill,  later 
owned  by  John  Bean,  Jr.,  and  John  O.  Craig,  Dudley  Fogg  and 
James  Sampson.  A  grist  mill  was  added  about  1790.  On  the  upper 
dam,  Joel  Bean  built  a  fulling  mill.  A  tannery  and  bark  mill  was  built 
by  Joshua  Bean  before  1815  on  the  stream  that  crosses  the  stage  road 
at  the  foot  of  what  used  to  be  called  Cameron  Hill.  As  early  as  1785 
to  1790,  Robert  Conforth,  an  Englishman,  who  had  sons,  Wm., 
Robert  and  Leonard,  had  built  a  mill  on  factory  dam,  where  he  made 
yarn  and  cloth  for  a  number  of  years.  Joseph  Perham  made  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manufacture  woolen  goods.  He  was  from  Wilton,  where  he 
had  other  woolen  mills. 

Some  of  the  early  storekeepers  at  the  corner  were  Thos.  Smith, 
John  Smith  and  James  Fillebrown.  The  first  store  at  Readfield  Depot 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Butler. 

Jere  Page  built  a  saw  mill  as  early  as  1820  on  a  brook  running 
through  his  farm.  On  the  same  brook  about  1810  John  Lane  had 
built  a  mill  for  grinding  flax  seed  and  making  linseed  oil.  On  a  small 
stream  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  at  East  Readfield,  a  grist  mill 
had  been  built  by  one  Carleton,  as  early  as  1800.  Near  the  same 
brook  was  a  tannery,  about  1812,  and  when  Peter  Sanborn  bought  it, 
he  and  his  three  sons  ground  their  bark  by  water  and  for  thirty  years 
tanned  leather  that  was  widely  known  for  its  superior  qualities. 

In  1793,  on  August  19,  Jesse  Lee,  Methodist  leader,  reached 
Readfield  and  preached  a  sermon,  formed  his  circuit,  preached  again 
in  1794  and  in  1795  delivered  a  dedicatory  sermon  at  the  Readfield 
meeting  house,  the  first  Methodist  church  dedicated  in  Maine.  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury  presided.  “From  1000  to  1800,”  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
“attended  these  meetings.”  Baptist  preaching  began  in  1791,  with 
Parson  Potter,  then  Reverend  Isaac  Case.  In  1793  a  church  was  built. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  Wm.  Whittier’s  house  in 
1791;  the  second  at  Joshua  Bean’s  in  1792. 
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Bucksport ,  1792 

Incorporated  as  the  seventy-ninth  town  in  1792,  Bucksport, 
in  Hancock  County,  was  called  Buckstown,  in  honor  of  its  leading 
citizen,  Colonel  Jonathan  Buck.  In  1817  the  name  was  changed  to 
Bucksport.  It  was  township  No.  1  which  had  been  conditionally 
granted  with  five  others  by  the  sovereigns  William  and  Mary  in  1762 
to  David  Marsh  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  his  associates.  It 
was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1764. 

The  first  settlement  was  started  that  year,  where  the  village 
now  is,  by  Colonel  Buck,  an  emigrant  from  Haverhill,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  who  moved  thither  with  their  families  and  built  a  saw  mill 
and  two  dwelling  houses.  The  place  was  called  by  the  Indians  “Alama- 
sook.”  James  Sullivan,  the  historian,  speaks  of  Jonathan  Buck  as  a 
very  worthy  man  in  whom  the  people  of  Penobscot  had  great  con¬ 
fidence;  he  never  deceived  nor  defrauded  anyone  and  was  popular 
with  the  Indians  as  a  trader.  He  died  in  1795.  In  personal  appearance 
he  was  a  thin,  spare  man  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height  with  a 
countenance  very  expressive  of  his  thought,  a  Roman  nose,  large  black 
arching  eyebrows,  and  dark  penetrating  eyes.  He  was  a  man  of  iron 
temperament  and  will.  He  would  not  turn  from  what  he  thought 
right;  an  ardent  patriot,  he  freely  sacrificed  all  his  property  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  hands  of  the  British  soldiers  when  Cas- 
tine  was  taken  in  1779.  Jonathan  Buck,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  for  many  years  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  As  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  acted  as  judge  in  all  petty  cases  of 
law  in  this  and  adjoining  plantations.  He  was  the  first  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  General  Court,  and  Deacon  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  under  the  Reverend  Mighill  Blood. 

In  August  of  1762  Colonel  Buck,  James  and  Wm.  Duncan, 
Richard  Emerson  and  Wm.  Chamberlain  had  begun  the  survey  of 
the  town.  Laughlin  McDonald  and  his  son,  Roderick,  from  Greenock, 
Scotland,  arrived  and  took  up  lots  the  next  year.  In  1766-67  Asabel 
Harriman,  Jonathan  Frye,  Benjamin  Page,  Phineas  Ames  and  others 
settled  according  to  the  condition  of  the  grant  which  gave  to  each 
actual  settler  100  acres  of  land. 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Bucksport  is  the  story  of  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  Penobscot  Valley.  Fort  Pownal  had  been 
built  below  it  in  1759  and  was  a  protection  to  settlers.  Its  truck  house 
became  a  trading  house  for  dealing  in  fur  with  the  Indians.  As  soon 
as  the  fort  was  garrisoned,  the  English  settlements  crept  slowly  up 
the  river.  The  occupations  of  the  first  families  at  Bucksport  were 
fishing,  hunting,  trapping  and  trading. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  building  of  the  fort  had 
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returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  report  they  gave  of  this  goodly 
land  excited  at  once  a  spirit  of  immigration.  Already  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  settlers  on  the  Penobscot  River,  and  townships  were  granted  on 
certain  conditions  upon  application.  The  first  white  inhabitant  was 
Joseph  Gross,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  Fort  Pownal  and  afterward 
made  a  permanent  settlement  at  Orland.  After  Colonel  Jonathan 
Buck  bulit  his  mill  in  1764,  he  built  a  house  and  a  small  building  near 
the  water  for  a  trading  house.  Asabel  Harriman,  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made,  was  from  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire.  Like  many 
of  the  first  settlers,  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  bold,  adventurous 
man.  In  1775  there  were  twenty-one  families  in  Bucksport,  No.  1,  and 
twelve  in  Orland,  No.  2  The  spring  was  dry  and  cold,  there  was  little 
corn  and  grain  of  any  kind  grown’ on  the  Penobscot  River  and  little 
or  no  sale  of  wood  or  lumber.  The  General  Court  recommended  two 
or  three  bushels  of  grain  be  sent  and  sold  for  a  moderate  price  in 
wood  and  lumber.  Colonel  Buck  was  appointed  almoner.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  Fort  Pownal.  He  had  built  the  first  saw  mill  and 
the  first  ship  on  the  river,  and  in  1776  organized  a  military  company 
of  fourteen  soldiers  as  there  were  only  fourteen  in  town  liable  to  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  This  “army”  marched  to  the  Castine  peninsula  during  the 
Revolution  and  joined  the  Penobscot  Expedition  in  its  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  British  at  Castine. 

After  the  American  retreat  from  the  siege  of  Castine  in  1779, 
the  British  ship  of  war,  “Nautilus,”  anchored  in  Bucksport  Harbor 
and,  landing  a  crew  of  men,  burned  the  town.  The  inhabitants  fled 
through  the  woods  to  the  Kennebec  and  to  Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Buck’s  family  was  conveyed  to  Major  Treat’s,  two 
miles  above  Bangor,  and  later  joined  him  in  Haverhill.  In  1784,  when 
the  settlement  was  renewed,  he  returned  and  rebuilt  the  house  and  saw 
mill.  The  first  preacher  ,was  Reverend  John  Kenney,  who  came  in 
1795.  In  1796  it  was  “voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  on  the  parson¬ 
age  lot  28  by  32  feet,  one  story,”  but  this  was  dismissed  at  the  next 
meeting.  In  1803  the  town  raised  $300  for  the  support  of  preaching, 
the  first  since  1797;  the  Reverend  Mighill  Blood  (Dartmouth)  became 
the  first  settled  minister. 

A  post  office  was  first  established  in  1799.  The  town  grew 
raipdly;  The  Gazette,  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  Maine,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  printed  there  for  six  years.  In  1801  Buckstown  was  one  of 
the  largest  towns  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state.  In  1804  Jonathan 
Buck  was  the  first  Representative  to  General  Court.  The  first  bank 
in  the  Penobscot  Valley  was  established  here  in  1806.  In  1814  the 
inhabitants  suffered  in  common  with  many  others  the  loss  of  their  ves¬ 
sels  and  the  mortification  of  being  under  British  power  for  eight 
months. 
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Buck  field,  1793 

The  eighty-first  town  in  the  District  of  Maine,  incorporated 
in  1793,  was  previously  called  No.  5,  or  Buckstown.  It  is  located 
in  Oxford  County.  In  1776  some  forest  trees  were  felled  by  Benjamin 
Spaulding,  and  the  following  spring  Abijah  Buck,  who  came  from 
New  Gloucester,  and  Thomas  Allen  moved  with  their  families  into 
the  township  and  began  the  first  permanent  settlement.  Others  joined 
them,  until  in  1785  they  procured  a  survey  of  the  town  and  pur¬ 
chased  it  soon  after  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  They 
paid  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  acre.  The  deed  bears  the  date  of 
November  13,  1788.  Buck  was  the  agent  of  the  proprietors  in  making 
the  purchase  of  the  township,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  he 
and  his  brothers  were  large  owners,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name 
Buckstown  for  the  plantation,  later  changed  to  Buckfield. 

The  first  preacher  in  Buckfield  was  probably  the  Reverend 
Nathaniel  Chase  who,  having  served  until  mustered  out  in  the  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  made  his  way  on  foot  in  search  of  a  place  to  locate.  He 
traveled  and  preached  among  the  early  settlers  of  Paris,  Woodstock 
and  Greenwood  as  well  as  in  other  places.  He  was  of  the  Baptist  faith, 
and  a  society  of  that  religious  group  was  formed  here  as  early  as  1821. 

This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  John  D.  Long,  the  statesman, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Congressman  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
That  the  town  of  his  birth  was  always  dear  to  him  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  heart  of  Buckfield  Village  is  the  Zadoc  Long  Free  Library, 
a  gift  made  by  him  in  memory  of  his  father. 

The  town’s  first  Representative  to  the  General  Court  was  Enoch 
Hall.  Mr.  Chase,  the  first  minister,  took  up  a  farhi  which  has  since  re¬ 
mained  in  the  family.  He  left  a  large  posterity,  among  whom  are  the 
well-known  firm  of  Chase  Brothers,  nursery  men  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  Seba  Smith,  author  of  the  famous  Jack  Downing  letters,  was 
born  in  this  town  in  1782.  Virgil  D.  Parris,  a  prominent  politician  in 
his  day,  a  member  of  Congress  for  two  terms,  was  also  a  native. 

Orland,  1800 

While  Orland,  Hancock  County,  is  not  named  for  its  earliest 
settler,  it  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  named  from  an  experience 
of  the  first  settler,  Joseph  Gross.  On  his  arrival  in  1764  he  found  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  an  oar,  from  which  the  name  Oarland  (Orland) 
is  derived.  This  township  was  No.  2  of  the  grant  given  to  David  Marsh 
and  his  associates  in  1762.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the  place 
was  called  Alamasook,  and  then  Eastern  River.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1800.  It  is  at  the  head  of  Eastern  River,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ells¬ 
worth. 
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Ebeenezer  Gross  came  in  1765  and  Joseph  Viles  in  1766;  the 
latter  erected  the  first  frame  house  which  was  used  for  plantation 
meetings  until  1800,  when  a  schoolhouse  was  built.  The  first  road  was 
laid  out  in  1771  by  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Craig.  The  first  saw  and 
grist  mills  were  built  at  Lower  Falls  by  Calvin  Turner  in  1773. 

A  large  number  of  settlers  came  from  Boston  between  1767  and 
1780,  among  whom  were  John  Hancock  (the  most  noted),  Samuel 
Keyes,  Samuel  Soper,  Calvin  Turner,  Asa  Turner,  Humphrey  Holt 
and  Samuel  Craig.  Robert  Treat  was  appointed  an  agent  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  run  out  lots,  which  he  did  at  Upper  Falls  in  1774.  He  started 
to  build  the  first  saw  mill  at  Upper  Falls  that  year.  In  1781  Ezekiel 
Harriman  and  Peter  and  Asa  Harriman  moved  from  Plantation  No.  1, 
now  Bucksport,  and  each  took  up  a  settler’s  lot.  James  Ginn  came 
from  Brewer  and  took  over  the  mill  of  Robert  Treat  and  carried  it 
on  until  1797.  He  also  built  a  brig  and  two  schooners  at  Upper  Falls. 
In  1797  Robert  Treat  sold  his  mill  and  lot  to  John  Lee  of  Castine, 
who  built  a  large  saw  mill  and  did  a  flourishing  business  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  line. 

In  1773  an  old  hunter  named  Michael  Davis  had  come  from 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  taken  up  a  lot  three  miles  from  any 
settler.  He  had  built  a  log  house  on  a  ridge  of  land  and  hunted  for 
a  living,  as  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  game.  He  had  lived  alone 
until  James  Smith,  Nathan  Hancock,  John  and  Joshua  Gross  and 
Andrew  Craig  moved  in  and  took  settlers’  lots  that  were  run  out  in 
1780.  This  land,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  James  Smith,  was 
owned  by  the  sons  of  the  first  settlers  and  was  considered  the  best 
land  in  the  plantation  at  this  time.  Jacob  Sherburne  took  up  a  lot  at 
what  is  now  Sherburne  Point.  He  was  hired  by  the  proprietors  to  lot 
the  plantation  in  1791-1793.  At  this  latter  date  the  first  county  road 
was  built  and  the  first  bridge  across  Eastern  River;  the  county  fur¬ 
nished  sixty  pounds  and  the  plantation  fifty  pounds. 

In  1800,  the  year  the  town  was  incorporated  as  Orland,  the 
first  schoolhouse  was  built.  It  was  also  used  as  a  meeting  house  and 
town  house.  Joseph  Lee  was  the  first  town  clerk  in  1801.  In  1811 
John  Lee  of  Castine  brought  the  first  chaise  to  town.  Joseph  Harri¬ 
man,  born  in  1790,  says:  “When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a  dense  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  greatest  town  in  the  county  for  all  kinds  of  lumber,  but 
by  1870  it  had  about  all  been  marketed.  The  first  settlers,  especially 
the  children,  must  have  suffered  for  want  of  bread.  Salmon,  shad 
and  alewives  in  the  rivers  furnished  much  of  the  diet.”  He  also  states 
that  Plantation  No.  2  was  granted  to  the  proprietors  Wm.  Dali,  Na¬ 
than  Snelling,  Robert  Treat  and  others,  then  living  in  Boston,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  have  so  many  settlers  in  so  long  a  time,  when 
the  grant  would  be  given  by  the  General  Court. 
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Garland,  1811 

Garland,  in  Penobscot  County,  was  one  of  the  townships  selected 
by  Massachusetts  and  granted  to  Williams  College  in  1796.  The  ex¬ 
terior  lines  had  been  run  in  1792  by  Ephraim  Ballard  and  Samuel 
Weston.  In  1798  the  trustees  of  the  college  conveyed  the  grant  to 
Levi  Lincoln  and  his  five  associates,  Seth  Hastings,  Samuel  and  Cal¬ 
vin  Sanger,  Samuel  Sanger,  Jr.,  and  Elias  Grout.  The  township  took 
the  name  of  Lincolntown  from  the  above  named  proprietor,  who  in 
1808  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Garland  from  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  was  the  first  family  here  in  1802.  There¬ 
fore  at  its  incorporation  in  1811  his  name  was  bestowed  upon  the 
town.  There  were  at  this  time  about  fifty  legal  voters  within  its  limits. 

In  1800  Moses  Hodsdon,  assisted  by  Daniel  Wilkins,  David  A. 
Gove  and  a  Mr.  Shores  had  run  the  lines  between  a  large  number  of 
lots.  Again  in  1805,  A.  Strong  surveyed  an  additional  number.  Messrs. 
Gove  and  Wheeler  were  the  first  who  selected  their  lots.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  selection,  they  did  not  settle  at  once  upon  their  tracts. 
The  primeval  forests  of  Garland  were  not  broken,  except  to  the  slight 
extent  made  necessary  by  the  movement  of  the  surveyors,  until  two 
years  afterward.  Then  the  ground  was  prospected,  lots  selected  and 
openings  made  by  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  from  the  western  part  of 
Maine  and  from  New  Hampshire,  most  of  whom  became  permanent 
settlers.  Isaac  Wheeler  and  Josiah  Bartlett  were  also  among  the  earli¬ 
est  settlers.  In  1802  a  saw  mill  was  built  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
township  and  in  1803  several  frame  buildings  were  erected.  The  first 
school  was  held  in  the  house  of  Wm.  Garland  in  1806,  and  taught  by 
Wm.  Mitchell.  A  post  office  was  established  in  1818. 

By  the  year  1805,  there  were  twelve  families  in  the  plantation. 
A  Congregational  Society  known  by  the  name  of  Garland  Church, 
but  including  members  from  Foxcroft,  Sangerville  and  Dexter  was 
gathered  on  March  1,  1810,  by  the  Reverend  Messrs.  John  Sawyer 
(Dartmouth,  1785),  Mighill  Blood  and  Hezekiah  May.  The  Rever¬ 
end  John  Sawyer,  an  active  and  useful  agent  in  the  employ  of  the 
Maine  Missionary  Society,  made  his  home  chiefly  in  this  town. 

David  Fogg,  who  was  born  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  1804,  moved  to  Garland  when  he  was  seventeen.  John  Jack- 
man  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1784  and  in  1806  moved  to  Gar¬ 
land,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  Wm.  Sloan  Haskell  was  born 
in  Garland  in  1814  and  always  lived  there.  Moses  Gordon  was  born 
in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  and  came  to  Garland  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Lynden  Oak  was  born  in  Boscawen, 
New  Hampshire,  and  came  to  Penobscot  County  at  the  age  of  ten. 
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Brewer,  1812 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety-first  town  in  the  District,  Brewer, 
in  Penobscot  County,  was  incorporated  in  1812.  It  was  taken  from  the 
northern  part  of  Orrington.  The  name  it  received  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  was  in  compliment  to  Colonel  John  Brewer,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  first  settlers,  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  He  made  the  first 
settlement  at  what  is  now  Brewer  Village.  It  was  first  called  New 
Worcester  in  honor  of  his  home. 

The  next  year  after  the  pioneer,  Buswell,  built  his  cabin  on 
the  hillside  at  Kedesquit  (Bangor),  Colonel  Brewer  planted  his  stakes 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  what  is  now  Brewer,  attracted  not 
only  by  the  beauty  of  the  location,  but  by  the  admirable  waterpower 
afforded  there  by  the  Segeunkedunk  Stream.  This  was  in  the  summer 
of  1770.  He  began  to  build  his  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and 
made  the  first  improvements  attempted  in  town.  He  was  a  stouthearted 
veteran  of  the  wilderness  and  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  independence  during  the  Revolution,  especially  in  July,  1779,  during 
the  movement  of  Saltonstall  and  Lovell  against  the  British  works  on 
the  summit  of  the  Castine  peninsula. 

Brewer  was  an  unusually  tall  man,  straight  and  well  formed. 
His  countenance  was  sedate,  rather  than  brilliant,  and  his  mind,  well 
balanced  and  sound  rather  than  astonishing  or  aspiring. 

Other  settlers  of  the  same  period  with  Colonel  John  Brewer 
were  Isaac  Robinson,  Elisha  Skinner,  Lot  Rider,  Deodat  Brastow  and 
Benjamin  Snow,  and  the  Holyoke,  Farrington  and  Burr  families.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  already  160  families  here.  In 
1780,  when  the  post  office  was  opened,  twenty  years  before  Bangor 
had  one,  the  mail  was  carried  on  horseback,  and  only  one  vessel  was 
owned  in  the  town. 

When  John  Brewer  started  his  settlement  in  1770,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  consent  of  the  General  Court  to  settle  there  on  condition 
of  getting  a  confirmation  from  the  Crown  within  three  years,  he  and 
his  associates  caused  the  exterior  lines  of  a  tract  large  enough  to  be  a 
township  to  be  surveyed.  They  then  sent  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
King  for  a  grant,  which  was  heard  and  a  tract  promised;  but  this  was 
prevented  by  the  news  of  Lexington,  received  at  the  English  court. 
The  settlers  were  threatened  by  the  British  and  some  of  them  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  therefore  Brewer  and  several  others 
found  it  most  convenient  for  their  safety  to  retire  until  peace.  In  1785 
the  state  granted  to  Brewer  and  Simon  Fowler  the  front  or  water  lots 
lying  on  the  Penobscot  River,  for  three  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
Knapp  and  associates,  the  residue  of  Brewer  and  Orrington. 

Samuel  Knapp  had  come  from  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  to 
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that  part  of  Orrington,  now  upper  Brewer,  earlier  in  1785.  He  later 
moved  to  what  is  now  Bradley.  John  Rider  of  Wellfleet,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  in  Brewer  about  1782.  A  petitioner  for  land  in  1783,  he  was 
a  grantee  in  1786.  His  lot  was  just  below  the  dam.  Emerson  Orcutt 
from  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  was  in  Brewer  in  1780.  He  made  a 
petition  for  land  in  1783,  was  a  grantee  in  1786  and  lived  about  one 
mile  above  the  dam.  Deacon  Isaac  Robinson  came  about  1800,  and 
lived  about  one  mile  below  the  ferry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  deacons 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Colonel  Brewer  became  the  first 
postmaster  in  1800,  an  office  which  he  held  for  thirty  years. 

Greenwood ,  1816 

Greenwood  is  a  pleasant  farming  and  manufacturing  town  in 
Oxford  County,  formerly  known  as  No.  4  Township,  of  which  11,520 
acres  were  granted  to  Phillips  Academy  in  1800.  While  some  authori¬ 
ties  suggest  that  the  corporate  name  describes  its  main  product  as 
well  as  its  forest-clad  hills,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  given  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  Alexander  Greenwood,  a  surveyor  of  this  section. 

Thomas  Greenwood,  the  great-grandfather  of  Alexander,  had 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1667.  He  was  an  Englishman, 
a  weaver.  His  grandson,  John  Greenwood,  moved  into  the  Province 
of  Maine  and  settled  on  Alexander  Sheppherd’s  land,  now  the  town 
of  Hebron.  John’s  son,  Alexander,  represented  the  town  of  Hebron 
in  the  General  Court  in  the  years  1809,  ’ll,  T2,  and  T4  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Maine  Constitutional  Convention.  He  moved  to 
Monson  about  1822  and  lotted  out  other  towns  in  Piscataquis  County. 
Greenwood  Pond  and  Greenwood  Mountain  in  picturesque  Elliots- 
ville  were  both  named  for  him.  His  name  is  a  prominent  one  on  the 
early  records  of  Monson.  He  was  killed  in  1827  when  a  tree  fell  on 
him  in  Willimantic,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old  village  churchyard, 
where  no  stone  marks  his  resting  place. 

The  settlement  of  the  township  was  begun  by  Wm.  Yates,  who 
was  soon  followed  by  others.  Wm.  Yates  or  Yeats  was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1772  and  came  to  Boston,  thence  to  New  Gloucester  where 
he  married  Martha  Morgan,  and  then  to  Norway,  Maine.  His  first 
house,  on  Patch  Mountain,  was  a  rude  log  cabin  which  served  as  a 
home  for  the  family  until  a  frame  house  was  erected  a  few  years  later. 
This  was  the  first  frame  house  in  Greenwood.  Mr.  Yates  was  a  farmer 
and  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  soon  followed  in  the  settlement 
of  Greenwood  by  Thomas  Furlong  and  Timothy  Patch.  The  latter, 
from  whom  the  mountain  received  its  name,  was  probably  the  next 
comer  after  Yates  to  make  a  clearing  and  bring  his  family  to  the  place. 
Doubtless  Simeon  Sanborn,  who  built  the  first  mills  at  what  became 
known  as  Greenwood  City,  was  here  by  1805,  and  his  mills  became 
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early  the  center  of  business  and  social  life.  Thomas  Furlong's  clear¬ 
ing  was  north  of  the  mills  and  was  probably  made  before  the  mills 
were  built.  Amos  Richardson  settled  between  Furlong  and  the  mills, 
but  Patch  Mountain  became  the  first  center  and  here  was  built  the 
first  schoolhouse  in  town. 

Frederick  Coburn,  Israel  Herrick,  Dustin  Patch,  Isaac  Patch 
and  others  were  located  here  early.  Paul  Wentworth  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town  and  Noah  Tobey  near  by.  John  Small,  an 
educated  man,  was  an  early  resident  on  the  Haskell  Grant;  Captain 
Isaac  Flint  lived  near  Greenwood  City;  Jonas  Stevens  soon  came  and 
Christopher  and  Solomon  Bryant,  Jr.,  moved  from  Woodstock  to 
the  vicinity  later  known  as  the  Bryant  neighborhood.  Eleazer  Cole 
and  his  sons,  Calvin  and  Cyprian,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers. 
This  family  has  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Others  of  the  early  settlers  were  James  Nutting,  Jonathan 
Gurney,  Stephen  Sanborn,  Consider  Cole,  (near  Bryant's  Pond) 
Charles  Young,  (on  Young’s  Hill)  James  U.  French,  Wm.  Cordwell, 
Jeremiah  Noble,  Luther  Cole,  Captain  John  Noyes  (on  Haskell 
Grant),  Isaac  Howe  (on  Howe  Hill),  Bela  Noyes,  Jesse  Cross,  George 
Berry,  John  Small,  James  Packard,  Israel  B.  Fifield,  Hateevil  Hall, 
Amos  Young,  Wm.  Noyes  and  Francis  Beckley. 

The  residents  of  No.  4  met  at  the  house  of  Simeon  Sanborn  in 
1813  to  organize  a  plantation  government.  Mr.  Sanborn  was  made 
moderator;  Paul  Wentworth  was  elected  clerk;  Noah  Tobey,  Simeon 
Sanborn  and  John  Small,  assessors;  Dustin  Patch,  collector,  and  Isaac 
Flint,  treasurer.  Four  new  roads  were  laid  out  by  the  assessors  and 
$50  was  raised  for  schools. 

Each  season  brought  in  new  settlers.  The  town  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1816.  The  first  elected  town  officers  were  moderator,  Noah 
Taber;  clerk,  Paul  Wentworth;  John  Small,  Captain  Isaac  Flint  and 
Jere  Noble,  selectmen;  Frederick  Coburn,  treasurer;  and  James 
French,  collector  and  constable.  The  chief  industry  was  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber  and  spools.  Most  of  the  lumber  for  the  early  homes 
in  Greenwood  must  have  been  sawed  at  Sanborn’s  Mills. 

Swanville,  1818 

William  D.  Williamson  in  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine 
records  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Swanville,  the  two  hundred 
twenty-eighth  town  in  the  District,  on  February  19,  1818,  “called 
‘Swan’s  tract'  a  part  of  the  Waldo  patent:  —  a  small  town  lying  both 
sides  of  Goose  River.”  The  name  of  the  tract  doubtless  was  derived 
from  a  number  of  people  by  that  name  who  lived  there.  Swan  Lake 
is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  and  appears  on  the  early  state 
maps  as  Goose  Pond.  It  is  about  three  miles  long  and  a  quarter  mile 
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wide.  Mrs.  Hatch,  the  present  librarian  of  the  town,  was  told  by  her 
grandfather  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  before  the  dam  was  built  and 
a  saw  mill  erected,  it  was  a  pond  with  a  small  island  in  the  middle  on 
which  the  geese  made  their  nesting  place.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
pond  meant  goose.  After  the  pond  became  lake-size  the  name  of  the 
tract  or  town  was  naturally  transferred  to  this  body  of  water,  hence 
Swan  Lake. 

Although  there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  a  very  early  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  tract,  the  authentic  record  begins  with  the  coming  of 
Joseph  Smart  from  New  Hampshire  and  Aaron  Nickerson  from  Cape 
Cod.  The  first  log  house  was  built  by  the  latter.  Other  Nickersons 
came,  Reuben  and  Seth,  following  the  turn  of  the  century.  Two  saw 
mills  were  built,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  pond,  the  other  at  what  was 
known  as  Nickerson’s  Mill.  Brickyards  were  also  owned  by  some  of 
these  early  settlers. 

John  Leach,  Solomon  Cunningham  and  Tully  Nickerson 
opened  stores  for  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

James  Leach  and  thirty-seven  others  petitioned  in  1816  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  statements  made  in  the  peti¬ 
tion  were  that  the  plantation  had  100  ratable  polls,  56  legal  voters  and 
58  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  militia;  the  settlement  was  growing  rapidly, 
many  purchases  had  recently  been  made  and  the  proprietor  had  ap¬ 
pointed  an  agent  to  make  conveyance  to  settlers. 

The  petition  was  granted  and  the  name  of  the  plantation  was 
continued  with  addition  of  the  French  word  ville,  meaning  town. 
Such  names  as  Smart,  Staples,  Miller,  Greeley  and  many  others  re¬ 
call  the  early  builders  of  the  town. 

The  plantation  and  early  town  meetings  were  held  first  at 
private  homes  and  then  at  the  schoolhouses.  The  town  house  at  the 
Corner  was  built  in  1842. 

Burnham ,  1824 

Burnham  is  the  northwesternmost  town  of  Waldo  County, 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Belfast.  Twenty-Five  Mile,  or  Unity,  Pond  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  town  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  three 
in  its  greatest  width.  Its  outlet  discharges  into  the  Sebasticook  River 
at  Burnham  Village.  Burnham  was  originally  called  the  Twenty-Five 
Mile  Pond  Plantation,  and  took  its  name  from  the  pond  or  lake.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1824  under  its  present  name.  According  to  the 
historian  of  the  town  of  Unity,  James  R.  Tabor,  the  town  of  Burn¬ 
ham  was  named  for  Rufus  Burnham,  M.  D.,  who  moved  to  the  town 
of  Unity  between  1792  and  1810.  As  a  physician  he  was  greatly  be¬ 
loved,  not  only  in  his  home  town,  but  in  this  near-by  town  which  re¬ 
ceived  his  name.  He  was  not  only  active  as  a  physician,  but  also  as 
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a  citizen  in  state  and  local  affairs.  The  following  quotation  is  from 
the  History  of  Unity :  “May  11,  1818  Rufus  Burnham  was  elected 
Representative  to  the  General  Court:  Sept.  20,  1819  Rufus  Burn¬ 
ham  M.  D.,  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Portland  which 
met  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State.”  After  1820  he  was  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1827  he  erected  a  large  house 
in  Unity  and  in  1840-41  the  Lrnion  Church  was  built  by  him  for  the 
Universalist  Society;  he  also  owned  the  first  stove  in  Unity. 

Clinton  Gore  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town  was  annexed 
in  1873.  Among  the  valued  citizens  of  the  town  have  been  Dennis 
and  Elias  Milliken,  Ephraim  Hatch  and  others.  In  addition  to  Burn¬ 
ham  Village  there  is  Hutchinson’s  Village,  situated  a  short  distance 
from  Unity  Pond. 

Max  field,  1824 

Formerly  Bridgton  Academy  Grant,  Maxfield  was  settled  by 
men  from  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  About  the  year  1817  the  Penob¬ 
scot  County  tract  was  bought  by  Mr.  Joseph  McIntosh  of  that  city. 
The  first  settler,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  is  reputed  to 
have  come  here  some  three  years  before,  in  1814.  Following  him  came 
McIntosh  who  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataquis  and  cleared 
a  large  farm  there.  His  place  came  to  be  known  as  “Mac’s  Field”  and 
it  is  said  that  this  name  was  easily  corrupted  into  Maxfield,  finally 
giving  the  designation  to  the  town.  McIntosh  built  the  first  saw 
mill  upon  the  tract  and  engaged  quite  extensively  for  a  time  in  the 
lumbering  business.  After  him  came  his  brothers  Samuel  and  Thomas, 
and  another  McIntosh  named  Stephen  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
grown  son,  Stephen,  Jr.  Thomas  did  not  permanently  locate. 

About  the  year  1820  two  well-known  pioneers  named  Pierce 
Thomas  and  Martin  Cushing  arrived.  They  settled  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Piscataquis,  not  far  from  its  banks.  The  Reverend  Jesse  Burn¬ 
ham,  a  clergyman  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  faith,  arrived  soon  after 
and  in  time  organized  a  church.  The  next  settlers,  who  came  about 
1821,  were  Stephen  and  Thomas  Tourtilott;  their  name  is  the  only 
one  of  the  old  family  names  which  remains  in  special  prominence  in  the 
town.  Levi  Lancaster  came  up  the  river  from  Orono  about  this  time, 
as  did  Stephen  and  Thomas  Bunker  from  Kennebec  County.  Henry 
Clapp  from  Boston  was  the  first  to  open  a  blacksmith  shop  in  the 
settlement.  The  number  and  character  of  these  early  settlers  and  the 
reputation  of  the  tract  as  rich  and  fertile  soon  attracted  other  settlers; 
and  for  a  number  of  years  the  growth  of  the  colony  was  quite  rapid 
and  hopeful. 

John  Dewitt  moved  to  Maxfield  from  New  Brunswick  in  1822; 
he  was  a  farmer  and  lumberman;  his  son,  John,  held  all  of  the  town 
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offices  at  various  times.  The  Whitneys  were  from  Buxton,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Harvey  came  from  New  Hampshire  and  settled  in  Maxfield  in 
1825.  Joseph  Maxfield  was  the  first  Representative  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1824  and  1826.  One  writer  says  that  the  town  was  named  by 
the  settlers  above  who,  when  they  came  down  the  Pleasant  and  Piscata¬ 
quis  rivers,  called  the  place  Macksfield. 

The  great  fire  of  1829  devastated  the  tract  almost  completely, 
sweeping  off  buildings,  fences,  standing  crops  and  nearly  everything. 
Many  left  the  settlement  never  to  return,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
town  recovered  from  this  disaster.  However,  Abner  S.  Bailey  came  to 
Maxfield  in  1839;  he  was  a  farmer  and  lumberman,  and  a  very  fine 
citizen.  His  son,  Abner  S.,  held  many  town  offices.  John  Smart  came 
from  Howland.  John,  his  second  son,  was  an  active  citizen  of  the  day. 

The  Piscataquis  River  flows  through  the  center  and  north  of 
the  town.  Its  tributaries  are  Hardy  and  Seboois  streams.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  is  mainly  on  the  south  river  road  running  from  How¬ 
land  up  the  Piscataquis.  About  three  miles  of  it  is  in  the  town  and  on 
the  Bunker  Hill  or  stage  route  into  LaGrange.  The  rich  alluvial  soil, 
bordering  the  river  on  both  sides,  early  made  this  region  famous  and 
it  still  bears  large  amounts  of  corn  and  other  grain  and  root  crops. 
There  is  good  water  power  on  the  Piscataquis  River  and  Seboois 
Stream,  which  has  been  to  some  extent  utilized  for  saw  mills. 

Whiting ,  1825 

Township  No.  12  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  later  Orangetown 
and  now  Whiting,  was  granted  to  John  Allen,  on  March  27,  1788,  on 
condition  that  he  pay  three  hundred  pounds  before  March  1,  1795, 
and  that  six  thousand  acres  be  reserved  for  people  already  on  the 
town  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres  laid  to  certain 
persons  for  services  during  the  late  war.  The  list  of  settlers  for  whom 
land  was  reserved  includes  the  names  of  fifteen,  of  whom  Lewis  Deles- 
dernier  received  one  thousand  acres.  Other  names  given  were  Avery, 
Albee,  Preble,  Ayer,  Flagg,  Runnels,  Dillaway,  Edwards,  Bryan,  Nyles, 
Libby  and  Harvey. 

Under  the  Resolve  of  1790,  lands  were  also  granted  to  settlers 
“to  be  laid  out  so  as  best  to  include  their  improvements.”  Among 
these  were  Major  Lemuel  Trescott  and  Colonel  John  Crane,  with  two 
hundred  acres  each.  They  had  come  to  this  area  as  early  as  1784. 
Dowling,  Howe,  Huntly,  Nickerson,  Gardner  and  Ackley  also  received 
grants  of  one  hundred  acres  each.  The  census  of  1790  also  lists  as 
residents  at  that  date  George  Peck,  Davis  Bryant  and  Samuel,  Isaac 
and  Parrett  Leighton. 

The  diary  of  Ephraim  Abbot,  “the  Frontier  Missionary,”  notes 
his  visit  at  the  present  Whiting  on  May  2-6,  1812: 
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From  Seward’s  Neck  I  came  with  Mr.  Isaac  Crane 
thro  Cobscook  Falls  to  Capt.  John  Crane’s  where  we  took  tea 
and  with  Mr.  Isaac  Crane  to  his  house  in  No.  12  commonly 
called  Orangetown  where  I  put  up  for  the  night;  May  5 
preached  a  lecture  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Abijah  Crane  in  the 
forenoon  —  very  attentive  listeners.  Visited  Mr.  Horatio 
Gates  Allan’s  family,  Mr.  Samuel  Wheeler’s  and  Mr.  Saunders’ 
family  Visited  the  family  of  Mr.  Mark  Allan.  May  6  Visited 
the  family  of  Capt.  John  Crane  and  Mr.  Wm.  Bells. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lester  Crane  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill  of 
Machias  for  the  account  of  the  naming  of  the  town  upon  its  incor¬ 
poration  in  1825.  When  a  special  meeting  was  held  by  the  people  of 
Township  No.  12  to  decide  upon  a  name,  it  was  voted  to  call  it  Whit¬ 
ing,  for  Timothy  Whiting,  a  highly  respected  citizen.  Because  of  this 
honor,  he  gave  the  town  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  revenue  to  be 
used  for  public  schools.  Mr.  Whiting  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
in  1829. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  life  of  General  John  Crane,  the  first 
white  settler  of  the  town,  should  be  recounted  here.  He  was  born  in 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  in  1744.  In  1759  his  father  was  drafted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  French  War.  He  was  in  poor  health  so  the  son  took  his 
place  and  was  commended  for  bravery  in  service.  He  was  a  carpenter 
and  with  his  brother  had  a  shop  in  Boston.  The  brothers  were  red-hot 
patriots,  and  were  active  in  Boston  and  in  The  Boston  Tea  Party 
where  he  (John)  nearly  lost  his  life.  He  moved  to  Providence  in  1775, 
on  account  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  On  news  of  Bunker  Hill  he  and 
his  partner  raised  an  artillery  company  and  joined  Richard  Gridley’s 
regiment.  Crane  was  made  major  and  Ebeneezer  Stevens,  his  partner, 
captain;  both  were  active  in  the  service.  Francis  Drake,  the  historian, 
wrote : 

The  artillery  of  this  key  to  Roxbury  line  was  com¬ 
manded  by  John  Crane  who  afterward  succeeded  Knox  as  a 
Colonel  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  artillery  and  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  entire  contest,  he  was  very 
skilful  as  a  marksman  and  was  in  constant  service  throughout 
the  war. 

In  1793  Crane  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  died  in  Whiting  in  1805. 

Baileyville,  1826 

This  town  was  named  for  an  early  settler  who  took  up  his 
land  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  called  Bailey  Hill.  Some  of  the 
other  early  families  were  Hogans,  Dawsons,  Ryans,  Staples,  Dooleys, 
Loverings,  Lawlers,  Malloys,  Robbs  and  Smiths.  The  earliest  Ryans 
came  from  Ireland  about  1810  to  St.  Andrews  and  along  with  others 
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came  up  the  river  and  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Croix,  a  mile  or 
more  above  the  present  village  of  Woodland  which  was  formerly 
called  Sprague’s  Mills,  from  Abial  Sprague  who  lived  here.  Moses 
Bonney,  the  first  settler  of  Princeton  in  1815,  and  Samuel  Brown, 
the  second  settler,  who  also  located  as  his  neighbor  in  that  town,  were 
originally  from  Sprague’s  Falls. 

Thomas  Bailey  and  Wm.  Thornton,  Sr.,  early  settlers  in  Tops- 
field  before  1838,  went  to  that  town  from  Baileyville. 

John  B.  Vance,  a  grandson  of  the  Honorable  Wm.  Vance,  was 
born  in  Baileyville  in  1833  and  joined  the  Shakers  near  Sabbath  Day 
Lake  in  York  County  and  became  an  elder. 

The  two  main  arteries  to  the  present-day  Woodland  are  the 
Air  Line,  Bangor  to  Calais,  and  Route  1,  Calais  to  Houlton.  The 
above  named  early  families  settled  along  these  roads.  Lumbering  was 
their  chief  occupation.  Lumber  was  sawed  in  Calais  and  shipped  in 
long  lengths  by  boat  to  Boston.  Church  was  held  in  the  homes  and 
the  schoolhouses. 

In  1905  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  erected  a  large  pulp 
and  paper  plant  on  the  American  side  of  Sprague’s  Falls,  five  miles 
above  Baring;  and  within  the  next  year  Woodland,  a  brand-new 
town,  had  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity.  Large  numbers  of  Italian  and 
Polish  laborers  were  brought  in.  The  most  thickly  settled  portion  of 
Baileyville  in  the  early  days  was  Squirrel  Point,  five  miles  south  of 
Princeton.  This  is  now  Kellyland,  the  hydro-electric  station  for  the 
St.  Croix  Paper  Company  mill. 

Houlton ,  1831 

A  dignified  and  typical  New  England  town,  the  shire  town  of 
Aroostook  County,  Houlton  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  Maine 
on  the  Meduxnekeag  Stream,  a  branch  of  the  St.  John  River.  It  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Portland,  via  the  old  Military  Road 
from  Bangor. 

The  first  settlers  of  Houlton  were  two  families  named  Houlton 
and  Putnam,  who  removed  thither  about  1805  from  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1831,  the  oldest  in  the  county, 
and  was  for  years  the  extreme  northeastern  outpost  of  the  United 
States.  In  1799  a  resolve  had  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  granting  to  New  Salem  Academy  one  half-township  of  land 
in  some  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine.  This 
tract  is  the  southern  half  of  the  present  town  of  Houlton.  Soon  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  a  company  of  thirteen  men  purchased  the  land 
from  the  trustees  of  the  academy  and  began  to  take  measures  to  have 
it  lotted  for  settlement.  On  June  1,  1810,  these  proprietors  voted  that 
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Joseph  Houlton  be  agent  to  survey  the  half-township  into  square  lots 
of  160  acres  each,  reserving  two  lots  for  public  use.  Park  Holland 
was  Houlton’s  surveyor.  The  thirteen  proprietors  were  reduced  to 
ten  when  three  of  the  group  sold  out  their  shares  to  the  others  and  of 
these  ten,  only  three  became  actual  settlers  of  the  grant:  Joseph 
Houlton,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  Houlton  and  for  whom  the 
town  was  afterward  named,  Aaron  Putnam  and  Joseph  Putnam.  The 
other  seven  sold  their  lots  to  settlers  at  different  times.  Some  of  them 
held  them  as  late  as  1826. 

The  first  to  make  actual  settlement  upon  the  tract  was  Aaron 
Putnam,  son  of  Lydia  Trask  Putnam,  who  came  with  his  mother 
and  family  in  1805.  They  embarked  from  Boston  and  sailed  to  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  thence  up  the  river  to  Frederickton.  Here 
they  took  a  boat  and  worked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  to  Wood- 
stock,  where  the  weaker  ones  of  the  party  remained  while  the  men 
went  on  through  the  woods  and  began  felling  trees  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  new  lots.  Mr.  Aaron  Putnam  appears  to  have  remained 
at  Woodstock  as  storekeeper  until  1809,  when  he  joined  the  colony 
at  Houlton. 

Mr.  Joseph  Houlton  and  his  family  came  in  in  the  spring  of 
1807.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  pioneer  band  and  was 
a  man  of  much  ability  and  energy,  a  man  of  property  and  influence 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1809  came  John  Putnam  and  in  the  same  year 
Aaron  Putnam  returned  and  the  following  year  built  the  first  mill  on 
Meduxnekeag  Stream  (the  Indian  word,  meaning  “where  people  go 
out”),  which  was  replaced  a  number  of  times  before  a  permanent 
one  was  secured.  Dr.  Rice  and  his  family  came  in  1811  and  Mr. 
Wormwood  and  his  family  followed  in  1812.  In  1814  came  Deacon 
Samuel  Kendall  and  family  and  with  them  Deacon  Townsend.  Nearly 
all  these  families  had  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  and  these  inter¬ 
married  and  set  up  new  homes. 

In  June,  1839,  the  new  county  of  Aroostook  was  formed;  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  Houlton  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington 
County.  After  the  War  of  1812,  many  new  settlers  came  from  the 
provinces;  Mr.  William  Williams  and  family  were  the  first  comers. 
The  first  dwellings  were  log  houses;  the  first  frame  houses  were  built 
in  1813  by  Dr.  Rice.  The  first  clergyman  was  Reverend  Edward  East¬ 
man  of  Limerick  who  organized  the  first  Congregational  Church  in 
1811,  but  no  meeting  house  was  built  until  1837,  when  the  Unitarian 
Church  was  erected.  The  Congregational  Church  was  built  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

The  settlement  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1826.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  New  Salem  grant,  the  town  of  Houlton  includes  the 
grant  to  Williams  College  given  in  1815;  this  part  of  the  town  was 
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known  for  a  long  time  as  Foxcroft.  Later  arrivals  came  by  way  of 
Bangor,  thence  by  way  of  rivers,  lakes,  streams  and  the  long  swamp  to 
their  forest  homes.  In  1827  the  road  was  cut  to  Baskehegan.  Major 
Clark  and  his  detachment  came  in  1828  and  a  military  post,  a  garri¬ 
son  for  seven  companies,  was  built.  Hancock  Barracks  were  con¬ 
structed.  The  bringing  of  supplies  over  the  Penobscot  and  Mattawam- 
keag  rivers  from  Bangor  was  very  difficult,  so  the  Military  Road  was 
completed  in  1832.  The  garrison  was  retained  until  after  settlement 
of  the  treaty  in  1842. 

Lee,  1832 

Lee  is  located  on  what  is  called  the  “Upper  Route”  from 
Bangor  to  Calais,  in  eastern  Penobscot  County,  sixty  miles  from  each 
city.  This  township  was  originally  granted  in  1805  by  Massachusetts 
to  Williams  College,  by  which  institution  it  was  sold  to  parties  living 
in  Cumberland  County.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  of  New  Gloucester  pur¬ 
chased  the  larger  part.  Like  other  grants,  among  the  conditions  re¬ 
quired  of  the  college  was  the  settlement  of  thirty  families  within  three 
years.  Ingersoll  began  a  clearing  in  1823,  but  did  not  conclude  his 
settling  duties  until  1828.  In  1824,  when  the  settlement  began,  there 
was  no  road  nearer  than  Passadumkeag,  twenty-eight  miles  below. 
Jeremiah  Fifield  from  Howland  and  his  wife  were  the  first  to  move 
into  the  town;  afterward,  Mrs.  Fifield  received  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  being  the  first  woman  to  settle  in  this  wilderness.  Their  log 
house  was  on  the  crossroads  between  the  two  main  roads  later  enter¬ 
ing  Lee. 

The  United  States  Government  built  a  road  below  the  Lincoln 
Mill  through  Lee  and  Springfield,  direct  to  Houlton,  for  use  in  carry¬ 
ing  supplies  and  troops  to  Houlton. 

Following  the  Fifields  came  Thomas  Lindsay,  in  1824,  and 
John  Tucker  of  Dexter,  Maine,  in  1826.  Among  the  other  early  set¬ 
tlers  were  Blake,  Jackson,  Stone,  Parker,  Barnard,  Arnold,  Hale, 
Moulton,  Hanscom,  Smith,  Norton,  Whitten  and  Thurlow.  Samuel 
Mallett  of  Litchfield  purchased  additional  land  from  the  Williams 
College  grant  in  1825,  and  he  and  James  Merrill  built  the  saw  and 
grist  mills  on  Mattakeunk  Stream  in  what  is  now  Lee  Village. 

The  settlement  was  retarded  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
diminished  by  defects  in  the  titles  which  resulted  in  prolonged  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  suits  were  at  last  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  the  settlers.  In  addition  to  Mallett  and  Mer¬ 
rill,  Maxwell,  Jackson,  Randall,  Staples  and  Wilbur  came.  Godfrey 
Jackson,  who  came  in  1827,  was  the  builder  of  the  mills  and  later  a 
physician.  Some  other  early  settlers  were  Brown,  Cushman,  Jones, 
Getchell,  Lee,  Ludden,  Lunt  and  Potter. 
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When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1831,  it  was  named  Lee, 
in  honor  of  Stephen  Lee,  one  of  the  early  above-named  settlers. 

Bradley,  1835 

The  town  of  Bradley  is  located  in  Penobscot  County  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River.  It  was  incorporated  in  1835,  and 
its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Bradley  Blackman.  Blackman  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  and  had  been  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
the  plantation.  The  first  settlers  came  about  1799.  Before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  families  by  the  name  of  Oliver, 
Spencer,  Blackman  and  probably  others  were  occupying  No.  4,  Old 
Indian  Purchase.  Bradley  Blackman  was  born  in  Walpole,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1777,  and  came  to  the  Penobscot  River  about  1800.  He 
first  settled  in  Upper  Orrington,  now  Brewer,  and  then  continued  to 
the  present  town  of  Bradley.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  plantation  and 
town  for  many  years  and  died  in  1837.  Samuel  Knapp,  born  in  1747, 
came  from  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  to  the  upper  part  of  Brewer  in 
1785  and  moved  to  Bradley  in  1799;  he  settled  near  the  center  of  the 
town,  one  of  its  first  settlers. 

Alonzo  E.  Perkins,  son  of  Eben  Perkins  of  the  town  of  Penob¬ 
scot,  Hancock  County,  who  lived  some  time  in  Bucksport,  was  an 
early  settler  in  Bradley  and  a  selectman  for  many  years.  Ranson 
Hinkley,  born  in  the  town  of  Jackson  in  1841,  came  to  the  town 
when  a  child,  with  his  parents.  He  was  a  mill  worker  and  runner  of 
logs  and  served  in  many  town  offices.  Eugene  Lenfest,  born  in  1835, 
came  from  Swanville,  Waldo  County,  and  served  as  one  of  the  select¬ 
men  for  many  years.  Charles  R.  Richardson  engaged  in  mill  business 
and  was  a  leader  in  town  affairs.  By  1820,  a  tide  of  immigration  was 
attracted  toward  the  Penobscot,  and  the  township  of  Bradley  started 
to  show  an  increase  in  population.  The  facilities  for  manufacturing 
began  to  be  recognized  here,  and  mills  were  built.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Wilson  put  up  a  double  saw  mill  on  the  falls;  he  also  traded  in  a 
small  way,  keeping  a  limited  amount  of  goods  in  his  dwelling  house. 
Shortly  afterward,  Frederick  Spoffard  built  a  saw  mill  and  a  small 
store  and  did  business  on  the  most  extensive  scale  that  had  yet  been 
done  in  the  township.  A  mill  was  soon  afterward  built  on  Blackman 
Stream  which,  with  the  mill  that  was  built  on  Great  Works  Stream 
by  Coolidge,  made  ample  saw-mill  accommodations  for  the  settlers 
and  produced  some  lumber  for  export.  It  was  sawed  into  such  lumber 
as  the  market  called  for,  made  into  immense  rafts  at  the  foot  of  the 
mills  and  floated  by  the  current  to  Bangor  from  where  it  was  shipped 
to  Boston  and  other  ports. 

In  1825  John  Wilson,  Treasurer  of  Penobscot  County,  told 
the  inhabitants  of  No.  4  that  they  must  organize  a  plantation  and 
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pay  a  county  tax.  At  the  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  Frederick 
Spofford  was  elected  moderator  and  Thomas  Cram,  town  clerk.  These 
two  men,  with  George  Vincent,  were  assessors  and  Bradley  Blackman, 
treasurer,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many  years  both  in  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  town.  Moses  Knapp  and  Jordan  were  elected  school  agents; 
progress  was  quite  rapid  and  the  improvement  of  water  power  was 
the  start  of  Great  Works,  or  Bradley.  The  organization  of  the  Great 
Works  Milling  &  Manufacturing  Company  in  1833,  and  the  building 
of  a  large  block  of  mills  established  business  on  a  flourishing  basis  that 
started  several  stores  in  operation. 

These  two  events  made  people  feel  that  they  needed  a  town, 
so  a  petition  was  made  to  the  Legislature  and  on  February  3,  1835,  the 
bill  was  signed  by  the  governor,  and  the  town  of  Bradley  became  a 
reality.  In  1840  Hiram  Emery  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  Emery 
was  connected  with  the  mills  at  Bradley  at  this  time  and  was  quite  an 
important  citizen  of  the  town;  he  held  many  important  offices  and 
was  town  clerk  for  a  long  series  of  years.  His  records  are  models  of 
completeness  and  efficiency.  The  decade  from  1840  to  1850  was  pros¬ 
perous;  the  mills  ran  to  capacity.  The  operators  in  Bradley  at  this  time 
were  Eddy  and  Murphy,  Newell  Avery  and  others.  Eddy  and  Murphy 
went  to  Michigan,  as  did  Avery  later.  By  1857  the  period  of  rapid 
growth  had  passed. 

Lowell ,  1837 

An  agricultural  town  in  Penobscot  County,  east  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  River,  Lowell  lies  forty-eight  miles  north,  northeast  of  Bangor. 
Alpheus  Hayden  and  Levi  Doane  of  Canaan,  Maine,  were  the  first 
settlers;  they  began  their  residence  here  in  March,  1819.  The  lands 
of  these  and  other  settlers  were  purchased  of  the  state.  The  name  of 
the  plantation  was  at  first  “Page’s  Mills.”  This  was  changed  to  Dean- 
field,  in  double  compliment  to  the  first  schoolteacher  and  the  first  set¬ 
tled  minister,  Mary  C.  Dean  and  the  Reverend  Pindar  Field,  both  of 
whom  were  highly  esteemed.  In  1837,  when  the  plantation  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  town,  it  was  given  the  name  of  Huntressville  for  an 
early  citizen.  This  was  changed  the  following  year  to  Lowell,  which, 
according  to  local  tradition,  was  given  in  honor  of  the  first  male 
child,  Lowell  Hayden,  son  of  Alpheus  Hayden. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Lowell  was  Jedediah  Varney  who 
was  a  native  of  Windham,  Maine.  He  married  Eleanor  Tourtillot  and 
they  moved  to  Lowell  in  1825  and  settled  on  a  farm  about  three  miles 
north  of  East  Lowell  post  office.  One  of  the  first  settlers  in  South 
Lowell  at  Page’s  Mills  was  Greenleaf  M.  Fogg,  who  came  here  in 
1833  from  Monmouth,  Maine,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  cleared  up 
a  farm.  There  was  no  road  during  summer,  and  supplies  were  brought 
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in  by  boat  up  the  river.  Thomas  Ewing  from  Bowdoin,  Maine,  arrived 
in  1833  and  settled  about  two  miles  from  the  Corners. 

In  1841  a  tract  called  the  “strip”  lying  north  of  Township 
No.  1,  Bingham’s  Purchase,  was  annexed  to  Lowell.  The  settlers  of 
this  tract  purchased  their  land  of  the  Bingham  heirs;  in  1842  the 
Cold  Stream  settlement  was  annexed.  Cold  Brook  was  an  early  name 
for  the  town.  Other  early  settlers  upon  the  tract  besides  the  Haydens 
and  the  Doanes  were  Samuel  Shorey,  Gorden  Duren,  Nathaniel  Cof¬ 
fin,  F.  D.  Huntress,  Eliphalet  Pettengill,  John  Austin,  Seth  Webb  and 
a  Mr.  Good.  When  the  religious  interest  and  denominational  growth 
here  warranted  it,  the  people  to  the  west  of  Burlington  united  with 
the  worshipers  in  the  town  to  build  a  Congregational  Church,  which 
was  erected  near  the  town  line. 

Solomon  Applebee,  born  in  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1822,  came  to 
Lowell  in  1853.  E.  G.  Wakefield  came  here  from  Steuben  in  1855.  O. 
H.  Wakefield,  the  son,  carried  on  the  mill  at  Lowell  where  he  manu¬ 
factured  shingles,  lathes,  spoolbars  and  corn  meal.  Alexander  Webb 
came  to  this  town  in  1856;  he  was  born  in  Durham,  New  York.  He 
had  been  manager  of  different  tanneries  at  Levant,  Dexter,  St.  Albans 
and  Amherst.  From  Amherst  he  came  to  Lowell  and  superintended 
the  building  of  a  large  tannery.  In  1859  he  bought  an  interest  in  the 
tannery  and  the  firm  became  A.  Webb  &  Company.  Albert  J.  Webb, 
the  son,  later  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  Alexander  Webb 
held  many  town  and  state  offices.  In  1872-73  he  was  Representative 
to  the  Legislature  and  in  1875-76,  State  Senator  and  Trial  Justice. 

Whitneyville,  1845 

This  town  was  a  part  of  Machias  until  1845.  At  that  date  it 
was  incorporated  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Joseph  Whitney  of 
Calais,  an  enterprising  man  who  built  a  large  dam  across  the  main 
river  at  this  point  and  erected  saw  mills. 

During  the  early  struggles  of  Calais  for  its  very  existence,  he 
was  a  most  prominent  man  of  that  town  in  its  civic,  business  and  re¬ 
ligious  life.  During  ts  hardest  days,  in  1811,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  petition  the  Legislature  “to  grant  to  the  town  of  Calais 
the  public  lands  reserved  for  some  time.”  In  1812  he  was  town 
clerk;  in  1831,  a  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Unitarian  Church  organization  at  its  incor¬ 
poration  in  1833  and  was  an  active  and  early  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  Whitney’s  interests,  largely  connected  with  the  erection  and 
ownership  of  mills,  such  as  double  saw  mills,  grist  and  lath  mills, 
dams,  piers  and  booms,  were  wide  and  far  reaching  in  this  section. 

Thos.  Day  was  also  engaged  here  in  lumbering  and  milling. 
James  Roscoe  Day,  the  eminent  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University, 
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was  born  here  at  Whitney ville  in  1845.  Among  other  citizens  of  the 
town  have  been  James  Miller,  S.  B.  Lowell,  John  Knox  and  Nathan 
Bacheller. 

Whitneyville  is  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Machias  River,  the 
terminus  of  the  annual  spring  drive. 

A  marker  near  the  river  indicates  the  spot  where  the  “Mar- 
garetta”  was  beached,  after  being  towed  up  the  river  following  its 
capture,  and  concealed  from  the  British  by  leafy  boughs. 

Perkins ,  1847 

Swan  Island,  later  Perkins,  about  four  miles  long  and  one- 
half  to  one  mile  wide,  lying  in  the  Kennebec  River,  was  originally 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Frankfort. 

Stearns  Point  in  Dresden  is  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  and  Carney  Point  near  the  southern  end.  It  was  called  Swan 
Island  from  the  earliest  period,  except  for  a  short  time,  about  1719, 
when  the  Pejepscot  Proprietors  called  it  Garden  Isle.  It  was  then 
owned  by  Adam  Winthrop  of  Boston.  Drake,  in  his  Book  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  says  that  Swan  Island  was  sold  by  Abagadusset,  an  Indian 
chief,  to  Humphrey  Davie  in  1667;  and  that  a  Sachem,  or  line  of 
Sachems  called  Kenebis,  lived  upon  the  island.  It  was  afterward 
claimed  by  John  Davie,  a  sergeant-at-law;  and  Christopher  Law- 
son  about  1665  purchased  it.  In  1671  Sylvanus  Davis  of  Hull,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  proprietor  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec  River 
“over  against  Swan  Id.”  Thos.  Percy,  later  of  Georgetown,  lived  on 
the  island  in  1730,  and  Captain  James  Whidden  in  1750.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  Company  granted  him  325  acres  of  land  in  1756;  and  the 
rest  of  the  island  went  to  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner. 

The  names  of  the  Hatch  and  Tallman  families  should  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  island.  It  is  claimed  that  Paul 
Hatch  and  Holder  Tallman  came  to  Swan  Island  in  1800,  Tallman 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Hatch  from  Dresden,  where  his  father,  a 
Paul  Hatch  of  Falmouth,  had  settled.  The  grandfather,  also  Paul, 
was  a  goldsmith  in  Boston  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
famous  Tea  Party.  In  1772  the  Barkers  came  to  Swan  Island.  The 
name  Swan  is  said  to  be  a  shortening  of  the  Indian  word  Swango. 
Others  have  interpreted  the  word  as  descriptive  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  swans  on  the  island. 

In  1847  the  island  became  the  town  of  Perkins,  named  for 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Boston,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Dumaresque  of  the  island.  Perkins  became  the  patron  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind  in  Boston. 

The  organization  of  the  town  was  given  up  in  1917. 
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Kingman,  1873 

Kingman  was  originally  No.  6  of  Range  4,  north  of  the  Bing¬ 
ham  Purchase.  About  900  acres  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Waterson  and  Pray  Purchase.  The  remainder  was 
granted  to  Camden  in  Knox  County,  in  aid  of  a  bridge  across  Duck 
Trap  Stream.  It  was  organized  as  McCrillis  Plantation  on  July  4, 
1859,  and  reorganized  as  Independence  Plantation  on  March  28, 
1866.  The  Mattawamkeag  River  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  town 
from  east  to  west  where  it  receives  the  Molunkus  Stream  from  the 
north.  The  settlements  are  along  the  Molunkus  Road  and  at  the 
village  on  the  Mattawamkeag  near  the  center  of  the  town.  These 
settlements  came  in  very  slowly,  and  date  back  to  1864.  The  tract 
was  still  a  dense  and  comparatively  unbroken  forest  in  1859,  when 
it  was  first  organized  as  McCrillis  Plantation. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  at  this  date  was  Wm.  Horton,  who 
was  born  in  1838  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  His  father  was  a  seafaring 
man  and  the  boy  was  reared  on  a  farm,  until  he  was  ten  years  old, 
when  his  father  died  and  the  farm  was  sold.  He  went  to  sea  with  his 
uncle  and  followed  it  until  he  was  fifteen,  then  left  the  sea,  came  to 
New  Brunswick  and  worked  in  the  saw  mills  and  logging  camps.  He 
came  to  the  states  in  1859,  and  settled  in  Kingman.  It  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness  with  but  two  settlers  in  town.  He  built  a  log  house  and  cleared 
up  a  farm.  He  then  built  a  good  set  of  farm  buildings.  He  had  three 
sons:  David,  John  and  Wm.  The  names  of  the  two  other  settlers  at 
this  time  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

In  the  year  of  1870,  Independence  Plantation  had  185  people. 
In  1871  the  European  and  North  American  Railway  was  completed 
to  Vanceboro,  and  passed  through  the  plantation.  Then  followed  the 
building  of  an  extensive  sole-leather  tannery  by  Shaw  &  Kingman, 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  F.  Shaw  &  Brothers.  It  was  for  the  junior 
member  of  the  original  firm,  Mr.  R.  S.  Kingman,  that  the  town  took 
its  name  on  its  incorporation  in  1873. 

The  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  of  Maine  for  1873  states 
that  “One  establishment  in  the  town  of  Kingman  in  that  county 
(Penobscot)  tanned  1000  tons  or  150,000  sides  of  leather,  value 
$550,000.”  The  same  source  gives  the  following  description: 

Kingman:  F.  Shaw  &  Bro.,  cap  $120,000;  water  power, 

200  h.  p.  total  valuation  $415,000.  wages  during  the  year 
$35,000;  average  weekly  wages,  $9;  12  mos  in  operation, 
market  Boston.  Having  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  sides  or 
three  and  one  half  tons  of  leather  daily  and  employing  a  large 
number  of  people. 
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There  was  also  a  saw  mill  for  long  and  short  lumber,  one  for 
shingles,  and  a  steam  mill  making  short  lumber.  Captain  James  H. 
Boyd  arrived  in  Kingman  about  1873  and  built  the  steam  mill  which 
manufactured  short  lumber.  Previous  to  this  he  had  followed  the  sea 
and  had  spent  much  time  in  steamboating  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  in  mining  and  tanning.  Another  settler,  F.  W.  Campbell,  was 
reared  on  a  farm  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  engaged  in  milling. 
He  moved  to  Frankfort,  Maine,  and  came  to  Kingman  in  1870. 

Luther  Scott  came  to  this  region  in  1878.  He  too  was  original¬ 
ly  from  New  Brunswick,  but  had  lived  in  Chester  before  finally  set¬ 
tling  in  this  town. 

With  the  passing  of  the  tannery  and  with  no  other  industrial 
ventures  coming  in  to  take  its  place,  the  burden  of  town  government 
finally  became  too  great  a  load  for  the  remaining  inhabitants,  so  on 
April  2,  1935,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Bangor  Daily  News: 

Kingman,  April  2,  1935:  At  the  town  meeting  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  town  voted  to  accept  the  emergency  act  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  for  the  surrender  of 
the  town  of  Kingman  of  its  organization.’  The  only  officer 
elected  by  the  moderator  was  the  clerk.  Kingman  is  now  an 
unorganized  plantation. 

Haynesville,  1876 

Haynesville  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Aroostook 
County  on  the  old  Military  Road.  This  town  was  formed  from 
Haynesville  Plantation  (No.  2,  Range  2),  Leavitt  Plantation  (No. 
3,  Range  2)  and  Greenwood  Plantation  (west  half  of  No.  9).  It  was 
incorporated  in  1876  and  took  its  name  from  the  plantation  which  had 
been  named  in  honor  of  an  early  settler,  Mr.  Alvin  Haynes,  who  lived 
a  short  distance  below  the  Forks  of  the  Mattawamkeag  River,  where 
he  kept  a  store  for  a  number  of  years.  The  place  had  once  been 
called  Forkstown.  In  company  with  James  Thomas,  Haynes  had 
built  a  hotel  at  the  Forks  of  the  Mattawamkeag  about  1835. 

About  that  time,  he  moved  to  Bangor,  first  became  agent  for 
Colonel  James  Thomas,  who  owned  the  stage  route  between  Houlton 
and  Augusta,  and  later  the  partner  of  Thomas,  then  the  United 
States  Mail  Agent  in  the  Secret  Service  of  that  department.  He 
traveled  quite  widely  in  this  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen  in  Bangor,  and  from  1845  to  1850  was 
United  States  Deputy  Marshall.  He  moved  to  Mattawamkeag,  and 
became  a  County  Commissioner;  about  1863  he  moved  to  Winn.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  earlier  was  a  surveyor,  employed 
by  English  surveyors  on  the  monument  line  about  1820.  Later  he 
helped  to  lay  out  many  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Winn. 
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The  establishment  of  the  military  post  at  Houlton  in  1828 
and  the  constant  transportation  of  large  quantities  of  supplies  for 
the  garrison  at  Houlton  Barracks  attracted  settlers  to  the  line  of  the 
route  over  which  these  supplies  traveled.  The  Forks,  or,  as  it  was 
spoken  of  by  Major  Clark,  the  officer  in  command  at  Houlton,  “the 
crotch  of  the  Mattawamkeag”  was  an  important  point  along  the 
route. 

The  first  permanent  settler  at  the  Forks  was  doubtless  Wm. 
Wilson,  who  came  from  Somerset  County  in  1828,  and  settled  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  Forks.  His  father,  Jonathan  Wilson,  came  soon 
after  his  son  and  they  cleared  a  farm  and  built  a  house.  They  opened 
a  house  of  entertainment,  or  wayside  stopping  place.  No  road  had 
been  built  at  this  time,  but  it  was  at  once  started  with  a  view  of 
cutting  a  road  through  to  Houlton.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by  the 
soldiers.  This  was  a  military  road,  completed  in  the  winter  of  1832. 
The  road  induced  other  settlers  to  come. 

In  1832  Messrs.  Hall  and  Leighton  built  a  hotel  on  the  hill 
two  miles  below  the  Forks;  and  later  one.  near  where  the  Military 
Road  crosses  the  Mattawamkeag  River. 

Alvin  Haynes,  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  who  came  to  the  Forks.  Asa  Smith  afterward  kept  the  hotel  and 
subsequently  moved  to  Mattawamkeag.  In  1840  Daniel  Cummings 
came  from  Cape  Elizabeth  and  took  the  hotel  below  the  Forks  which 
he  kept  for  many  years.  In  1853  R.  B.  Campbell  arrived  from  Boston 
and  took  the  Cummings  hotel;  Mr.  Campbell  carried  on  a  large 
farm.  He  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  character  and  strong  Union 
sentiments.  Before  the  era  of  the  railroads,  the  old  Military  Road  was 
the  principal  route  of  communication  with  the  Aroostook,  and  nearly 
all  the  supplies  for  the  upper  country  were  hauled  over  it.  Large 
lumbering  operations  were  carried  on  in  its  vicinity,  and  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  supplies  were  hauled  from  Bangor.  The  road  was  also  the 
mail  route  from  Houlton  to  Bangor  and  passenger  coaches,  always 
well  loaded,  ran  along  this  line.  This  large  amount  of  travel  gave 
business  to  many  hotels  along  the  way;  and  for  many  years  no  better 
houses  of  entertainment  could  be  found  in  the  state,  than  were  kept 
along  the  old  Military  Road. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bradbury  was  another  earlier  settler  of  the  town. 
He  came  from  Saco  and  located  on  the  line  of  the  Military  Road,  a 
mile  north  of  the  bridge,  where  he  cleared  a  farm.  Samuel  Tuck  from 
Norridgewock  was  here  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  Judge 
Tuck  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  town  for  many  years  and  was 
well  known  throughout  southern  Aroostook.  Andrew  Calkins  and  Ab¬ 
ner  Hall  were  pioneer  settlers,  and  John  H.  Brown,  who  became  a 
leading  citizen  came,  when  only  a  boy,  with  his  father  from  China. 
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He  was  town  clerk,  treasurer  and  postmaster  for  many  years.  Leavitt 
Plantation,  formerly  included  in  Haynesville,  was  set  off  in  1877. 
The  transfer  of  the  large  carrying  trade  and  extensive  travel  from 
the  Military  Road  to  the  railroad  has  decreased  the  business  of  the 
town  very  much. 

Beals,  1925 

Beals  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Jonesport  and  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1925.  It  is  an  island  about  six  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide.  Its  earliest  settler  was  Manwaring  Beal  who  came  by  sloop  from 
Old  York,  Maine,  about  1773  with  his  family  and  all  his  possessions, 
and  located  upon  Wass  Island  near  Jonesport.  It  is  for  this  first  set¬ 
tler  that  the  town  was  named.  About  a  year  after  he  arrived,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Alley  also  settled  upon  the  island  and  descendants  from 
these  two  families  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  citizens  today.  Other 
settlers  were  Lenfestys,  Carvers,  Kelleys,  Peabodys  and  Faulkinghams. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


Maine  Towns  Bearing  Women’s  Names 

Among  the  more  than  425  towns  and  cities  in  Maine,  only  six 
seem  to  have  received  their  names  in  compliment  to  women. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  1765 

The  first  town  in  our  present  state  on  which  that  honor  was 
bestowed  is  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine’s  twenty-third  town,  which  was 
set  off  from  ancient  Falmouth  and  incorporated  in  1765,  taking  the 
name  of  the  cape  which  was  included  within  the  area. 

The  cape  had  received  its  name  in  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  when  Captain  John  Smith,  after  writing  his  Description  of  New 
England,  visited  the  English  Court  and  presented  to  his  “Highness 
Prince  Charles  the  description  in  a  map,”  with  the  Indian  names  of 
places  thereon,  and  requested  that  “he  would  please  to  change  their 
barbarous  names  for  such  English  as  posterity  may  say  Prince  Charles 
was  their  Godfather.” 

The  young  prince  obligingly  complied  with  the  request,  and 
attached  the  names  of  members  of  his  family  to  various  outstanding 
places.  That  of  his  sister,  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
King  James  I  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  he  selected  for  the 
cape  at  the  southern  shore  of  our  present  Portland  Harbor. 

Princess  Elizabeth,  noted  for  her  beauty,  grace  and  vivacity, 
became  the  consort  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  and  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  She  was  the  ancestress,  through  the  Hanoverian  line,  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  History  of  Cumberland 
County : 

It  is  said  that  people  of  Cape  Elizabeth  intended  to  give 
to  their  town  the  name  of  Portland,  that  being  the  earliest 
English  name  by  which  Bang’s  Island  now  Cushing  and  the 
mainland  were  known,  but  at  the  time  the  district  was  set  off, 
the  government,  which  usually  determined  on  the  name,  ap¬ 
plied  the  title  of  the  cape  to  the  whole  territory. 

The  first  attempted  settlements  were  made  on  Richmond’s 
Island,  called  by  Champlain  the  Isle  of  Bacchus,  in  1605.  A  trading 
station  was  located  here  by  John  Burgess,  Sr.,  as  early  as  1627. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Bagnall  about  1628,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Meanwhile  the  island  had  assumed  its  present 
name.  Baxter  thinks  that  it  may  have  come  from  a  George  Richmond 
who  evidently  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  enterprise  here,  which  em¬ 
ployed  many  men.  A  grant  of  the  island  was  given  to  Walter  Bagnall 
in  1631,  which  he  did  not  live  to  receive.  That  same  year,  the  grant 
to  Robert  Trelawny  and  Moses  Goodyear,  merchants  of  Plymouth, 
England,  upon  the  mainland  also  included  fishing  and  trading  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  island.  With  Bagnall’s  death,  nothing  prevented  Tre¬ 
lawny  and  Goodyear  from  developing  a  great  business  center  under 
their  agent,  John  Winter. 

The  Trelawny  Papers  present  a  vivid  picture  of  life  on  the 
island  from  1632  to  1645.  Vessels  were  built  here,  large  ships  took 
cargoes  consisting  of  pipe-staves,  beaver,  fish,  oil  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  to  Europe;  while  as  many  as  sixty  men  were  employed  in  fisheries. 
However,  after  Winter  died,  about  1645,  the  business  declined. 

The  Reverend  Richard  Gibson,  an  Episcopal  minister,  had 
arrived  there  in  1637  and  had  carried  on  the  Anglican  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  He  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Jordan  who  married 
Winter’s  daughter  and  succeeded  to  the  estate. 

Willis  states  that  in  1630  Richard  Tucker  had  established 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwink  River  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  where 
he  had  been  joined  the  same  year  by  George  Gleeve,  and  that  they 
had  carried  on  business  there  together  for  between  two  and  three 
years.  In  1632  they  were  ejected  by  John  Winter,  Trelawny’s  agent, 
and  sought  refuge  on  the  north  side  of  Casco  or  Fore  River,  where 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  Portland. 

After  the  business  at  Richmond’s  Island  came  to  an  end,  not 
only  that  location,  but  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwink  was  entirely  de¬ 
serted.  But  by  1675  some  of  the  early  settlers  along  the  northern 
shore  were  Joseph  Phippen,  Sampson  Penley,  Robert  and  Thomas 
Staniford,  John  Wallis,  John  Skillings,  Joel  Madifer,  Isaac  Davis, 
Ralph  Turner  and  Nicholas  White.  At  Spurwink  were  the  Rever¬ 
end  Robert  Jordan,  Walter  Glendell,  and  a  servant,  John  Guy.  These 
settlers  were  driven  off  in  the  first  Indian  War  but  a  few  families  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  resettled  the  place  in  1699. 

In  the  spring  of  1703  a  number  of  persons  returned  to  Pur- 
pooduck  and  erected  houses  there:  Michael  Webber,  Benjamin  and 
Joseph  Wallis,  Joseph  Morgan,  Thomas  Lovitt,  Nathaniel  White  and 
Joel  Madeford.  The  latter  had  been  an  inhabitant  before  the  last 
war.  They  were  unprotected  by  any  fortification,  and  again  the 
settlement  was  destroyed. 

After  Queen  Anne’s  War,  Dr.  Gilbert  Winslow  built  the  first 
house  at  Purpooduck  in  1716-17,  and  Samuel  Cobb,  a  ship’s  car- 
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penter,  soon  built  the  second  house.  Willis  says  that  in  1718  there 
were  thirteen  families  beside  Cobb’s  living  on  the  Neck.  It  was  that 
winter  that  a  vessel  carrying  Scotch  immigrants  anchored  at  Purpoo- 
duck  Point.  When  they  sailed  for  Londonderry  the  following  spring, 
several  families  remained  and  became  valuable  citizens.  In  1715 
Dominicus  Jordan,  grandson  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jordan,  had  returned 
to  the  estate  at  Spurwink. 

By  1725  the  number  of  families  at  Spurwink  and  Purpoo- 
duck  had  increased  to  seventeen,  and  in  1733  the  two  locations  were 
set  off  as  the  Second  Parish  of  Falmouth.  The  five  members,  John 
Armstrong,  William  Jenison,  Robert  Means,  Robert  Thorndike  and 
Jonathan  Cobb  were  dismissed  from  the  First  Church  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  By  1749  the  Second  Parish  numbered  150  families  or  900  in¬ 
habitants.  The  Parish  became  Cape  Elizabeth  on  November  1,  1765, 
a  town  in  every  respect  except  that  they  sent  no  Representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

Augusta,  1797  {City,  1849) 

Doubtless  the  second  town  in  our  state  to  be  honored  by  the 
name  of  a  woman  is  our  capital  city,  Augusta.  The  word  has  been 
variously  interpreted:  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  matron,  or  as  the 
name  of  a  small  fishing  village  at  the  head  of  the  tide  at  Small  Point 
Harbor,  which  was  settled  about  1716  and  later  destroyed  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  most  favored  explanation,  however,  is  that  the  name  was 
bestowed  in  honor  of  Pamela  Augusta  Dearborn,  a  daughter  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  Dearborn,  the  prominent  Revolutionary  soldier.  General 
Dearborn  served  at  Lexington  in  1775,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  with 
Arnold  on  his  expedition  through  the  Maine  woods  to  Quebec.  He 
was  a  major  under  General  Gates,  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth  and  was  with  the  army  at  Yorktown.  Twice  a  member 
of  Congress,  he  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Jefferson. 

The  history  of  Augusta  begins  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
their  trading  post  at  ancient  Koussinock  (Cushnoc).  This  Indian 
word  means  “there  is  current  above.” 

In  1675  there  were  reckoned  to  be  one  hundred  inhabitants 
on  the  Kennebec,  many  of  whom  must  have  been  at  Cushnoc.  In  the 
Second  Indian  War  (1689-1697)  all  the  improvements  on  the  river 
were  laid  waste. 

After  the  peace  of  1713  a  stone  fort,  said  to  be  the  strongest 
in  the  country,  was  built,  but  the  succeeding  wars  again  laid  waste, 
and  so  little  was  left  of  the  fort  that  Fort  Western  was  built  in  1754 
entirely  of  wood.  It  was  erected  by  the  Plymouth  proprietors  and 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Western  of  Sussex,  England,  a  friend  of 
Governor  Shirley. 
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Fort  Western  was  an  important  post,  long  under  the  command 
of  Captain  James  Howard.  It  was  a  haven  for  trappers,  travelers  and 
hunters,  and  permanent  settlements  soon  began  in  this  territory. 

The  place  was  so  desolate  during  many  wars  previous  to  1754 
that  Captain  Howard  is  considered  by  local  historians  as  the  first  set¬ 
tler.  Others  of  these  early  inhabitants  were  James  Page,  Moses  Greely, 
Ephraim  Cowan  and  Daniel  Hilton.  Williams,  Hamlin,  Sewell, 
Titcomb,  Bridge,  Fuller,  Robinson,  Flagg,  Cony,  Stone,  Ingraham, 
Dillingham,  Smith,  North,  Savage,  Church,  Rice,  Gage,  Chandler, 
Emery  and  Dorr  are  names  of  other  early  settlers. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  in  1770  only  three  families  in  what 
became  the  village  of  Augusta.  The  original  settlement  was  usually 
known  as  “the  Fort,”  until  separated  from  Hallowell,  “the  Hook.” 

The  place  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  Hallowell  in  1771,  but 
was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  Harrington  in  1797.  This  name,  that 
of  an  eminent  British  nobleman,  had  been  introduced  into  the  coun¬ 
try  as  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Bristol.  This  was 
changed  during  the  same  year  to  the  present  name  of  Augusta.  In 
1849  the  town  became  a  city. 

Corinna,  1816 

This  town  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Penobscot 
County.  The  first  individual  proprietor  of  the  township  was  Dr.  John 
Warren  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  land  was  sold  by  Massachusetts  in 
1804.  Dr.  Warren  was  a  brother  of  General  Joseph  Warren  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fame.  The  territory  was  described  as  “the  Township  num¬ 
bered  four  in  the  Fourth  Range  of  townships  north  of  the  Waldo 
Patent.”  Soon  after  the  purchase  was  made,  cuttings  began  and  set¬ 
tlers  came  in. 

Dr.  Warren  gave  to  Samuel  Lancey,  Esq.,  170  acres  of  land 
near  the  center  of  the  township,  for  brushing  out  a  road  east  and 
west  across  the  township,  and  building  a  house  and  barn  upon  the 
land.  Squire  Lancey  cut  the  bushes  for  the  proposed  road  and  erected 
hewed  frames  for  the  house  and  barn.  He  partly  covered  the  frame  of 
the  latter.  The  barn  was  afterward  used  for  religious  meetings. 

Along  the  road  brushed  out  by  Lancey,  settled  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ton,  James  Smith,  Joseph  Pease  and  Ebeneezer  Nutter.  Barton  was 
formerly  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  one  of  the  four  living  in  town  in 
1840.  Dr.  Warren  induced  families  to  come  by  hiring  Captain  Joseph 
Ireland  and  his  nephew  from  Bloomfield  (Skowhegan)  to  erect  a 
mill,  where  the  pioneer  farmers  brought  their  grist  to  be  ground.  There 
was  only  one  run  of  stones,  so  the  meal  was  carried  home  unbolted 
on  the  backs  of  the  horses.  The  other  end  of  the  mill  was  used  for 
sawing  lumber. 
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When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1816,  it  was  named  Cor- 
inna  in  compliment  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Warren,  although  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  had  asked  for  the  name  North  Wood.  At  the 
first  town  meeting  in  1817,  William  Elder  was  elected  town  clerk,  and 
he,  Joseph  Pease  and  Constant  Southard,  selectmen. 

The  pioneers  traveling  to  their  homes  in  the  future  town  of 
Corinna  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  their  way 
by  different  means.  John  Briggs,  coming  from  Augusta  in  1819, 
strapped  a  feather  bed  on  the  horse’s  back  upon  which  Mrs.  Briggs 
and  the  two  youngest  children  rode.  In  some  families  a  cow  was  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  Some  came  in  rude  oxcarts  or  with  poles  dragging 
from  the  saddle,  Indian  fashion,  with  household  goods  fastened  to 
them.  Some  of  the  more  affltient  drove  two  or  three  hogs  or  sheep. 

Many  of  the  settlers  of  Corinna  had  come  from  Bloomfield. 
Some  came  from  Gray,  as  did  Jeremiah  Titcomb  and  James  Young. 
The  Knowles  family  were  from  Truro,  Massachusetts;  the  Haydens 
were  from  New  Gloucester.  The  first  postmaster  was  James  Hawes,  in 
1826.  Robert  Moore  was  the  first  storekeeper,  and  Jotham  Pratt 
erected  the  old  Corinna  House  and  was  its  first  proprietor. 

Palmyra,  1807 

The  town  of  Palmyra  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Somer¬ 
set  County.  This  township  was  purchased  from  a  Mr.  Barnard  of  New 
Hampshire  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  acre.  He  conveyed  it  to 
Dr.  John  Warren  of  Boston,  the  purchaser  of  the  town  of  Corinna. 
He  appointed  one  Shepherd  of  Bloomfield  as  his  agent,  from  whom 
it  was  first  called  Sheperdstown.  Samuel  Weston  made  the  first  sur¬ 
vey  in  1798. 

The  first  settler  was  Daniel  Gale  who  moved  his  family  here 
in  1800.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1807.  Dr.  Warren’s  son  came 
to  Palmyra  and  built  a  house  on  Warren  Hill.  He  practiced  law  in 
Penobscot  and  Somerset  counties.  According  to  one  writer,  it  was  he 
who  named  the  two  towns,  Corinna  and  Palmyra,  in  compliment  to 
his  two  sisters.  Another  version  of  the  giving  of  the  name  Palmyra  is 
that  it  was  given  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Warren  in  memory  of  the  city  of 
Palmyra,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  built  by  King  Solomon. 

Dr.  John  Warren  was  a  brother  of  General  Joseph  Warren, 
the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1771  and 
began  his  practice  at  Salem  two  years  later.  He  too  was  an  earnest 
patriot  and  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  American  cause.  He  was 
very  helpful  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  For  two  years 
he  followed  the  American  army  and  had  charge  of  the  hospitals  in 
and  around  Boston.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  professor  of  the 
medical  department  in  connection  with  Harvard  University.  He  in- 
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troduced  many  innovations  in  the  practice  of  surgery  and  wrote  many 
articles  on  medical  progress.  It  is  said  that  the  land  which  he  re¬ 
served  in  Maine  was  in  payment  for  service  rendered  to  his  country. 

Daniel  Gale,  already  mentioned  as  the  first  settler  of  Palmyra, 
was  followed  shortly  by  others,  so  by  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1801, 
there  were  eight  or  nine  families  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Elkins,  Jewett,  Lang,  Robinson,  Johonnet, 
Folsom  and  Marston. 

The  stagecoach  line  from  Norridgewock  to  Bangor  passed 
through  the  town,  and  travelers  stopped  at  the  tavern  for  dinner  and 
a  change  of  horses;  Palmyra  was  the  halfway  point  of  the  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  Among  the  tavernkeepers  were  Mr.  Furber,  Mr.  Lancey  and  the 
Widow  Robinson.  The  Lanceys  were  the  most  prominent  of  the  fami¬ 
lies.  Samuel  was  born  in  France  and  came  here  to  fight  under  La¬ 
fayette;  the  French  form  of  his  name  is  DeLancey.  He  married  Eliza 
Pierce,  a  cousin  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  son,  Thomas,  kept  a  tavern; 
another  member  of  the  family  was  the  first  trader  in  town. 

The  first  selectmen  chosen  in  1807  were  Samuel  Lancey, 
Joseph  Fulsom  and  Samuel  McCluer.  The  first  meetings  in  Palmyra 
were  held  in  the  schoolhouse  and  dwelling  houses.  After  some  time, 
a  church  was  erected  in  the  Parkman  neighborhood.  The  present 
church  building  was  erected  in  1838. 

Charlotte,  1825 

The  first  settlement  of  this  town  in  the  eastern  section  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  was  about  1807-10  by  the  Fishers,  Bridges,  Damons 
and  Truesdales.  It  was  incorporated  on  January  19,  1825,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  town,  was  named  by  William  Vance  for  his  wife. 

Sometime  before  1800  John  Locke  owned  some  land  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  about  1805,  a  speculator  by  the  name  of  Coates  secured 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  township.  Just  how  the  news  of 
virgin  land  at  a  cheap  price  reached  the  ears  of  David  Fisher  and  his 
family  in  Francistown,  New  Hampshire,  we  do  not  know;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  in  1809  his  two  sons,  David,  Jr.,  and  Ebeneezer,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Plantation  No.  3.  They  probably  sailed  from  Boston 
along  the  coast  of  Maine,  arrived  at  Eastport  and  laid  in  supplies, 
then  went  up  the  tidal  Cobscook  River  to  what  is  now  Pembroke  and 
either  walked  or  went  by  canoe  to  Pennamaquon.  They  built  a  log 
shack,  and  the  following  year  built  the  first  frame  house  in  town, 
hauling  the  hewed  boards  for  the  frame  from  Denny’s  River. 

The  Bridges  family  came  about  the  same  time;  Jacob,  Thomas 
and  John  from  Ox  Cove,  Pembroke.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  the 
writer,  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  Bridges.  Another  pioneer, 
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Abijah  Damon,  from  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  came  in  1809  and 
gave  the  name  to  Damon  Ridge,  and  cleared  the  land  where  his  des¬ 
cendants  lived  for  many  years.  They  helped  build  the  first  saw  mill 
which  later  they  owned  entirely.  This  was  always  called  the  Damon 
Mill.  Mr.  Greenlaw  and  his  family  were  also  early  pioneers.  The 
Gardiners  filled  a  large  place  in  the  old  town.  Warren  Gardiner  came 
about  1809.  Hosea  Smith  arrived  from  Dennysville  in  1811. 

Ephraim  Abbott  was  a  missionary  in  this  section  in  1811.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  diary: 

Sept.  2,  1811  Went  from  Robbinston  to  No.  3,  Rode  to 
Mr.  Boyden’s  on  horseback  and  crossed  a  part  of  Boyden’s 
Lake  in  a  birch  canoe.  Then  my  guide  Mr.  Ebeneezer  Fisher 
carried  his  canoe  on  his  back  for  about  half  a  mile  —  thence  we 
descended  the  stream  that  leads  from  Boyden  Lake  to  Pen- 
namaquon  Lake  and  across  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  Round 
Pond  Stream  and  landed  at  Mr.  David  Fisher’s.  There  are 
now  nine  families  in  No.  3,  sixty-seven  persons,  thirty  two  of 
these  of  proper  age  to  attend  school.  They  have  no  school 
books  and  have  never  had  a  school  in  town. 

The  first  plantation  meeting  was  in  1821.  In  1825  Plantation 
No.  3  asked  for  a  name.  It  should  have  been  Pennamaquon,  as  David 
Fisher  headed  his  letter,  but  William  Vance  from  Baring,  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  asked  the  privilege  of  naming  the  town  after 
his  wife,  Charlotte  Mulholland  Vance,  and  there  was  no  one  present 
to  object,  so  Charlotte  it  became. 

Mariaville ,  1836 

Mariaville  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  Han¬ 
cock  County.  It  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1820  and  originally 
was  called  Bingham  for  the  great  landholder,  William  Bingham  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  first  purchase  was  the  1,000,000  acres  in  Han¬ 
cock  and  Washington  counties,  including  the  lottery  lands.  The  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Mariaville  was  included  in  this  purchase  and  received 
this  name  at  its  incorporation  in  1836.  For  years  all  “up  river”  (the 
Union  River)  was  known  as  Mariaville,  but  the  town  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  its  present  unshapely  outlines  by  the  taking  off  of  Aurora, 
Amherst  and  Waltham  in  1822. 

The  names  of  the  pioneer  settlers  were  Mr.  Fabrick,  Seth  Al- 
cott,  B.  and  D.  Eppes,  James  Hapworth  and  Elisha  Goodwin.  Tilden 
was  once  a  part  of  Mariaville.  William  Bingham  had  two  daughters, 
very  gay  and  accomplished^  one  of  whom,  Anne  Louisa,  married 
Alexander  Baring,  afterward  Lord  Ashburton.  The  second,  Maria 
Matilda,  was  distinguished  for  her  three  marriages  into  the  nobility  of 
France  and  England.  It  was  for  her  that  the  town  was  named. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


Towns  Whose  Names  Emphasize  the  Characteristics 

of  the  Townspeople 

One  group  of  towns  in  Maine  is  endowed  with  names  describ¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  the  settlers  were  living  or  wished  to 
live  at  the  time  of  their  incorporation,  or  the  characteristics  of  those 
citizens  and  their  opportunities  for  freedom  and  unity. 

Union,  1786 

Not  only  in  Maine,  but  in  many  other  states  has  the  name 
Union  been  given  to  towns,  townships  and  counties.  It  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  aroused 
them  into  action.  The  name  was  most  often  bestowed  at  the  time 
when  the  idea  of  union  was  coming  into  the  national  consciousness. 

The  town  of  Union  in  Maine  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Knox  County.  It  was  a  part  of  Muscongus,  later  the  Waldo  Patent, 
and  was  purchased  of  the  Waldo  heirs  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Lunen¬ 
burg,  Massachusetts,  in  1774,  for  the  consideration  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  lawful  money. 

The  settlement  was  started  that  same  year  and  such  favorable 
terms  were  offered  to  actual  settlers  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  whole 
tract  was  taken  up.  It  was  first  called  Taylortown,  but  was  later  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  plantation  of  Sterlington,  on  May  3,  1786. 

In  October  of  that  same  year,  it  was  incorporated  as  the  town 
of  Union,  commemorating  the  harmony  which  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants. 

Probably  the  first  white  people  who  located  in  this  Maine 
town  were  Archibald  and  James  Anderson,  James  Malcom  and  John 
Crawford,  Jr.  All  of  these  men  were  natives  of  Scotland.  In  1776 
Philip  Robbins  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  bought  about  4000  acres 
of  land  at  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Other  members  of  the  Robbins  family 
came  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  rapidly.  Richard 
Cummings  from  Stoughton  cleared  land  here  about  this  period,  but 
soon  returned  to  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Taylor  built  the  first  frame  house 
in  town  about  1776;  the  work  was  done  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Burton 
and  Nathaniel  Fales.  It  was  eighteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size  and  was 
the  only  frame  house  in  the  town  until  after  its  incorporation.  In  the 
year  1776  rye  was  reaped,  the  first  grain  ever  harvested  in  town.  Tay- 
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lor  erected  a  barn  that  same  season,  and  Richard  Cummins  built  a 
log  house.  In  1777  Philip  Robbins  got  out  a  frame  for  a  barn  and 
Taylor  put  up  a  frame  for  a  saw  mill  on  Crawford’s  River.  A  grist 
mill  was  built  under  the  saw  mill. 

At  the  time  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  there  were  only  three 
families  in  Sterlington,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Philip  Robbins,  David 
Robbins  and  Richard  Cummings.  Mason  Wheaton  bought  1000  acres 
of  land  of  John  Taylor  in  1779  and  resided  here  a  short  time,  then 
returned  to  Thomaston  and  became  its  first  Representative  to  the 
General  Court.  In  1  780  Joel  Adams,  Matthias  Hawes  and  Jason  Ware 
came  from  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  and  located  here;  the  first  two 
soon  married  and  settled  in  homes.  In  1784  Amariah  Mero  came  from 
Stoughton;  in  1785  Josiah  Robbins,  brother  of  Philip,  came  from 
Franklin  and  in  May  of  that  same  year  came  Royal  Grinnell  and  his 
family.  In  1786  Samuel  Hills,  the  first  blacksmith,  and  his  wife  ar¬ 
rived.  This  was  twelve  years  after  the  coming  of  Dr.  Taylor. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  there  were  nineteen  families 
in  town:  Adams,  Bowen,  Butler,  Cummings,  Grinnell,  Abijah  and 
Matthias  Hawes,  Hills,  Holmes,  Mero,  Patridge,  Bela,  David,  Ebe- 
neezer,  Jesse,  Josiah  and  Philip  Robbins  and  Jason  Ware,  with  sev¬ 
enty-seven  people  in  all.  In  1787  Levi  Morse,  Wm.  Hart  and  Oliver 
Leland  came;  in  1788  Joseph  Maxcy  and  Joseph  Guild  came  from 
Attleborough,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Daggett  came  in  1789,  then 
Seth  Luce  and  family,  Christopher  Butler  and  family  and  Ichabod 
Irish.  In  1790  there  were  200  inhabitants.  In  1810  a  paper  mill  was 
erected  on  Crawford’s  Stream,  which  burned  in  1818,  but  another 
was  built  in  1819. 

Columbia ,  1796 

It  was  in  the  period  following  the  Revolutionary  War  that  the 
word  Columbia  came  into  use  as  a  synonym  for  America.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  poetic  and  idealistic  sentiment  popularized  by  the  song 
“Hail  Columbia,”  which  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopkinson  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  sung  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  Before  this,  however, 
King’s  College  in  1784  had  become  Columbia  College  by  the  action 
of  its  patriotic  regents,  and  Columbia  River  had  received  its  name 
from  a  Boston  merchant  ship  which  entered  the  river  in  1787.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  great  explorer,  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  town  of  Columbia  in  Maine,  situated  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Washington  County,  received  its  name  before  the  song  became 
popular,  and  thus  expressed  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  its  early  set¬ 
tlers.  Plantations  Number  12  and  13  west  of  Machias  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  1796  as  the  town  of  Columbia,  and  so  remained  until 
1863,  when  the  town  was  divided,  on  the  division  line  of  the  old 
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plantations,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Number  13  was  set  off  as  Colum¬ 
bia  Falls.  According  to  the  census  of  1790,  the  entire  population  of 
the  two  plantations  at  that  time  was  231,  of  which  Number  12  had 
8  and  Number  13  had  223. 

The  first  settlers  were  Wm.  and  Noah  Mitchell  from  Falmouth, 
who  came  about  1750.  The  marshland  at  the  mouth  of  Pleasant  River 
had  attracted  them  as  feed  for  their  cattle.  They  first  constructed  rude 
log  cabins  and  hovels.  William  built  the  first  frame  house  in  town; 
exactly  where  it  was  located  is  not  known. 

The  heads  of  families  in  Number  12  in  1790  were  Samuel, 
Isaac  and  Parratt  Leighton. 

Among  the  heads  of  families  living  in  Plantation  Number  13, 
now  Columbia  Falls,  in  1790  were  Allen,  Archer,  Bucknam,  Black, 
Cox,  Coffin,  Calaghan,  Crocker,  Drisko,  Dunbar,  Dorr,  Hale,  Inger- 
soll,  Kelly,  Nash,  McKinsey,  Merritt,  Mansfield,  McKaslegen,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Tinny,  Tucker,  Tibbetts,  Whitney,  Wilson,  Worcester,  Wass 
and  Weymouth. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1796,  at  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  Joseph  Patten  who  was  elected  town  clerk.  Thomas  Rug- 
gles,  Wm.  Wass  and  David  Wass  were  selectmen.  At  the  first  regular 
annual  town  meeting,  Benjamin  Ruggles  was  elected  moderator;  Wm. 
Bucknam,  town  clerk;  Elisha  Coffin,  Thomas  Ruggles  and  Gowen 
Wilson,  selectmen,  and  Joseph  Patten,  treasurer. 

Two  young  Englishmen,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Leighton,  came 
about  1760  from  Falmouth  to  Narraguagus.  Samuel  settled  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Leightons  in  this  vicinity.  Of  his 
four  sons,  Isaac  settled  at  Columbia,  and  married  Mary  Worster  in 
1813.  She  was  the  sister  of  Deacon  Moses  Worster. 

Captain  Joseph  Wilson  of  Kittery  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
He  came  about  1762;  Captain  John  Bucknam  from  North  Yarmouth, 
an  early  comer,  began  to  build  mills,  and  started  lumbering  in  1773. 
He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Wilson.  John  Bucknam 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Washington  Academy  in  1791.  These 
two  families  figured  largely  in  the  early  settlement. 

Jonathan  Dorr  came  from  Wales,  England,  and  after  a  few 
years  in  Steuben  came  to  Columbia  in  1788.  Of  the  Allens,  Gideon 
Allen  came  early  and  the  brothers,  Robert  and  Samuel,  settled  in 
Columbia;  Moses  Worster  from  Old  York  arrived  about  1775  and 
settled  in  that  part  of  Columbia  known  as  Saco.  Joseph  Patten  who 
came  in  1789  was  a  blacksmith  from  Wells,  Maine.  He  soon  began 
shipbuilding  and  the  first  vessel  was  launched  in  1799.  James  Bailey, 
from  the  same  town,  set  up  the  first  coloring  and  cloth-dressing  ma¬ 
chine;  John  Archer,  a  brick  mason  by  trade,  born  in  England  and  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  came  to  Columbia  in  1789,  and  John  Mc- 
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Caslin,  another  Revolutionary  soldier,  took  up  a  place,  paying  only 
five  dollars  for  the  making  out  of  the  title. 

Captain  Thomas  Ruggles  came  from  Rochester,  Massachusetts, 
to  the  District  of  Maine  in  1795;  he  was  a  prominent  businessman, 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  acquired  a  saw  mill  and  accumulated 
wealth.  He  became  one  of  the  great  lumber  barons  in  eastern  Maine. 
The  beautiful  four-square  mansion  which  he  built  in  1810  is  still  an 
object  of  admiration.  Wm.  Ingersoll,  who  had  come  in  1779,  built  a 
mill  located  at  “Burnt  Mill  Rips.” 

Joshua  Young  was  the  first  resident  minister  in  1798;  Dr. 
Caleb  Haskell,  the  first  resident  physician,  came  in  1799.  He  put  up 
a  wool  carding  machine  which  was  carried  on  by  Samuel  Bucknam; 
Jonathan  Weston  was  the  first  lawyer.  His  stay  was  brief.  Elijah  Ham¬ 
lin  practiced  law  for  some  time;  his  brother,  Hannibal,  often  lived 
and  studied  with  him.  Other  outstanding  settlers  who  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice  were  the  Coffins. 

John  Puffer,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  notorious  Dartmoor  prison  for  more  than  two  years,  came  about 
1825  and  bought  the  “betterments”  of  a  place  at  Little  River.  He 
was  active  in  town  affairs  and  in  building  up  the  town  society. 

Columbia  Falls,  1863 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Columbia  Falls  was  a  section  of 
Columbia  until  1863.  The  list  of  heads  of  families  in  1790  in  Planta¬ 
tion  No.  13  has  also  been  given,  showing  that  in  the  early  days  the 
population  centered  here.  The  village  is  on  the  falls  of  Pleasant  River 
at  the  head  of  the  tide,  where  there  is  a  drop  of  sixteen  feet  in  three 
hundred  yards,  thus  offering  power  for  the  early  saw  and  grist  mills 
necessary  to  the  newcomers  in  the  development  of  a  new  town.  Here 
today  one  views  with  pleasure  the  Bucknam  House,  erected  in  1794, 
and  the  Ruggles  House  with  its  expertly  carved  rooms.  The  parlor 
alone,  with  its  priceless  mantle,  built  in  1810,  is  said  to  have  cost  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars.  The  Samuel  Bucknam  House  was  erected 
in  1820. 

When  the  towns  were  separated  in  1863,  the  committee  for 
Columbia  Falls  consisted  of  George  Harris,  George  W.  Ruggles  and 
Gowen  Wilson,  while  from  the  parent  town  the  members  serving  were 
Levi  Leighton,  Abraham  Nash  and  W.  H.  Puffer,  all  names  of  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  settlers  of  the  old  plantations  or  town. 

Industry,  1803 

Industry,  in  Franklin  County,  was  incorporated  in  1803,  taking 
its  plantation  name.  Hanson,  in  his  History  of  Gardiner,  Pittston  and 
West  Gardiner,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  name: 
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When  the  town  was  about  to  be  incorporated,  the  Rev. 

J.  Thompson  asked  his  wife,  Betty  Winslow,  as  he  was  leaving 
home,  “What  shall  we  call  the  new  town?”  “Name  it  for  the 
character  of  the  people,”  was  the  reply,  “call  it  Industry.”  He 
accordingly  proposed  the  name,  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  town  and  plantation  was  formed  from  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Plymouth  or  Kennebec  Patent.  The  first  settlements  were 
made  about  1793-94.  “The  first  settler  within  the  limits  of  Industry,  as 
the  town  was  afterwards  named,  was  Levi  Greenleaf  who  came  in 
1787,”  says  Wm.  Collins  Hatch,  the  historian  of  Industry.  Greenleaf 
was  a  native  of  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  and  a  young  man  of  character 
and  energy.  He  married  about  the  time  of  his  removal  to  the  wilds  of 
Maine  and  brought  his  wife  and  household  goods  here  on  a  sled  drawn 
by  four  large  oxen.  The  farm  cleared  by  him  was  in  that  part  of 
the  town  ceded  to  New  Sharon  in  1852.  Peter  Witham,  who  came  to 
Industry  from  the  vicinity  of  Hallowell  in  1788  and  settled  north  of 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  was  the  second  settler  on  the  Patent. 

No  further  settlements  were  made  until  1792,  when  Nathaniel 
Willard  and  sons  came  from  Dunstable,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  at 
Thompson’s  Corner.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Willard’s  son,  Levi,  took 
up  land  adjoining  his  father  on  the  north,  while  Samuel,  another  son, 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town;  his  land  adjoined  that  of 
Levi  Greenleaf.  Jonathan  Knowlton  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Bannock  Hill  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
township  of  New  Vineyard  and  owned  the  northwest  section  of  the 
New  Vineyard  Gore.  He  was  probably  succeeded  by  Archelaus  Luce, 
and  in  1798  the  lot  reverted  to  Knowlton’s  son,  Jonathan  Knowlton, 
Jr.,  who  lived  there  until  the  town  was  incorporated. 

The  lands  were  first  taken  up  where  each  individual  chose, 
and  held  by  possession,  but  afterward  were  purchased  from  those 
claiming  proprietorship  under  the  original  grant.  John  Thompson,  Jr., 
and  Jeremiah  Beane  settled  near  Levi  Greenleaf  in  1793,  but  nothing 
is  known  about  them. 

The  following  year  saw  quite  an  influx  of  immigrants,  among 
whom  were  James  Thompson,  Thos.  Johnson  and  Zoe  Withee.  James 
Thompson  had  resided  in  Norridgewock  for  some  years  previous  to 
his  settlement  on  the  Patent.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
settled  as  near  neighbor  of  Nathaniel  Willard.  He  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  cleared  a  good  farm,  built  a  commodious  farmhouse 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  eventually 
sold  his  farm  to  Samuel  Norton  of  Edgartown,  Massachusetts,  and 
moved  to  the  State  of  New  York.  Thos.  Johnson  and  sons  from  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard  came  to  Sandy  River  in  1793.  The  following  year 
he  began  to  clear  a  lot  and  build  a  log  cabin,  and  he  moved  his  family 
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there  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Zoe  Withee  settled  at  Withee’s 
Corner,  a  near  neighbor  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Withee  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  who  came  from  Vienna  to  Industry  in  1793-94;  he  was 
previously  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  His  farm  in  former  years  was 
one  of  the  best  in  town. 

John  Thompson,  also  of  Vienna,  came  in  1795  and  settled  on 
a  lot  adjoining  that  of  his  brother,  James,  on  the  east.  Here  he  cleared 
land,  erected  a  cabin  and  made  his  home  for  some  years,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  moved  over  to  a  lot  near  the  Stark’s  line.  John  Thompson  . 
cleared  up  a  fine  farm,  erected  mills  on  a  small  stream  which  flowed 
through  his  lot  and  also  a  commodious  two-story  house.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  erecting  the  Red  Meeting  House,  the  first 
house  of  worship  in  the  town,  and  figured  prominently  in  every  good 
work.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  name  of  the  town  as  offered  by 
his  wife.  His  son,  Robert,  inherited  his  house  and  spent  his  whole  life 
thereon. 

Samuel  Crompton,  an  Englishman  from  Staffordshire  County, 
came  in  1795;  his  lot  was  located  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  set  off 
to  New  Sharon.  Samuel  Moody  and  several  of  his  sons  came  from 
Shapleigh  in  1797.  Captain  Wm.  Allen  started  a  clearing  in  1796 
on  what  has  since  been  known  as  Allen’s  Hill;  the  following  year  he 
cut  more  trees,  built  a  log  house  and  in  the  spring  of  1798  moved  his 
family  to  the  Patent.  William,  his  eldest  son,  began  a  clearing  in  1801 
and  sowed  two  acres  of  wheat  and  one  of  rye  that  season;  and  Bart- 
lette,  another  son,  settled  on  a  farm  near  by.  The  Allens  were  from 
Chilmark  on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  Benj.  Cottle,  Daniel  Luce, 
Peter  Daggett,  Jabez  Norton,  Peter  West,  James  Winslow,  John 
Gower  and  Lemuel  Howes. 

Unity ,  1804 

Unity  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Waldo  County.  It  be¬ 
longed  in  the  Plymouth  Patent  and  its  first  settlement  was  started 
about  the  year  1782.  It  was  incorporated  as  Unity  in  1804,  after  being 
the  plantation  of  “Twenty-Five  Mile  Pond.”  “Unison  in  political 
sentiment”  was  the  circumstance  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Unity. 
The  town  was  first  settled  by  Thaddeus  Carter  and  Ware.  It  was  first 
called  Twenty-Five  Mile  Pond  Plantation  because  that  was  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  junction  of  the  Sebasticook  and  Kennebec  rivers, 
known  as  Fort  Halifax,  to  the  Twenty-Five  Mile  Pond  now  called 
Lake  Winnecook.  This  was  before  the  French  and  Indian  War  began. 

When  hostilities  broke  out,  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  flee 
and  for  fear  of  Indians  they  moved  their  families  to  the  fort  at  Wins¬ 
low.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Thaddeus  Carter  returned  and  with 
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him  a  man  by  the  name  of  Philbrook.  They  settled  upon  land  at  the 
west  side  of  Sandy  Stream,  near  the  Outlet  Bridge.  In  1782  Stephen 
Chase  came  from  Durham,  Maine,  and  settled  on  the  shore  of  the 
pond.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Blethen  from  Durham,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Chase  built  the  first  frame  house  in  Unity. 
Their  grave  is  marked  by  a  Welsh  slate  tablet  in  Lakeside  Cemetery. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Chase’s  settlement,  the  following  ap¬ 
pears  in  Hayden’s  field  notes:  “Upon  the  stream  leading  from  Unity 
.  Pond,  I  found  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Mitchell  building  a  mill  in 
1782  on  what  I  called  a  good  privilege.”  It  is  from  Hayden’s  Survey 
that  the  authority  for  the  name  Twenty-Five  Mile  Pond  is  taken.  In 
1788  Henry  Farwell  moved  from  Chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm  from  which  he  moved  later  to  a  location  where  he 
and  Mr.  Pettie  built  a  grist  mill,  and  the  place  became  known  as 
Farwell’s  Mills.  In  1792  Clement  Rackliff  moved  from  Limington, 
Maine.  He  came  with  an  ox  team  and  located  on  a  farm  which  he 
cleared.  The  same  year  Aaron  Kelley  arrived  from  Boothbay.  He  was 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  had  served  under  General  Wadsworth. 
He  walked  through  the  forest  with  his  family  and  chose  his  place  of 
settlement  about  two  and  one  half  miles  south  of  where  the  village 
now  is,  on  the  Bangor  and  Augusta  road,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  town,  where  the  Belfast  road  crosses.  Here  he  built  a  log  house 
and  planted  an  orchard.  In  1794  Simeon  Murch  and  his  wife  came 
from  Gorham,  Maine,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  on  horse¬ 
back.  In  1795  John  Melvin  came  from  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  1796  Joseph  Woods  from  Standish,  Maine. 

In  1800  John  Perley  moved  from  Winchenden;  in  1802  Wm. 
McGray  from  Durham,  and  three  brothers,  Frederick,  John  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Stevens,  cleared  the  land  north  of  Bacon  Brook.  In  1803 
Mark  Libby  from  Gorham  settled,  and  in  1807  Robert  Carll  from 
Lyman.  At  this  time  Mr.  Carll  said  there  were  only  two  frame  houses 
in  Unity.  In  1810  Richard  Cornforth  came  from  Readfield,  Maine, 
and  settled  at  Farwell  Mills,  where  he  built  a  wool,  carding  and  cloth 
mill.  Rufus  Burnham,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  physician,  from  Scar¬ 
borough,  Maine.  He  lived  at  first  with  the  family  of  John  Chase  in 
the  brick  house  near  the  station. 

In  1831  a  Mr.  Pingrey  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  erected  a 
large  tannery  near  the  village.  Among  the  other  early  settlers  were 
Gibbs  Tilton,  from  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Ephraim  Hunt  and  Isaac 
Myrick  from  Gorham,  Colonel  James  Connor  from  Gardiner,  Arche- 
laus  Hunt  and  Daniel  Whitmore  from  Gorham,  Alexander  Booth- 
bay,  M.  D.,  from  Limington,  Chandler  Hopkins  from  Standish  and 
Amos  Jones  from  Lunenberg,  Massachusetts.  Frederick  Stevens  was 
elected  to  the  General  Court  in  1809. 
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These  early  settlers  were  the  pioneers;  they  felled  trees  for  fire 
and  shelter  and  made  the  waters  yield  their  toll  of  food.  They  plowed 
the  soil  and  built  mills  to  grind  the  corn.  The  grandson  of  Simon 
Murch,  who  came  in  1794,  tells  of  his  grandfather’s  method  of  mov¬ 
ing.  Spotted  trees  through  a  nearly  unbroken  forest  were  the  guides, 
travel  was  by  horseback.  A  strong  bedtick  was  fixed  astride  the  horse’s 
back,  one  small  child  on  each  side  for  balance.  Thus  they  moved  from 
Gorham  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Unity,  with  grandfather  walking 
on  one  side  and  grandmother  on  the  other.  A  log  cabin  and  a  small 
opening  had  been  made  by  the  grandfather  the  previous  year.  He 
planted  vegetables  which  soon  grew.  Corn  had  to  be  carried  to  Wins¬ 
low  eighteen  miles  to  be  ground.  A  number  of  neighbors  would  go 
together,  each  carrying  a  bushel  of  corn  on  his  shoulders.  The  toll 
was  the  amount  of  meal  that  two  quarts  of  corn  would  make.  Fish 
and  game  were  plenty;  shad  and  herring  came  up  the  outlet  to 
Twenty-Five  Mile  Pond. 

The  first  Plantation  meeting  was  held  on  August  3,  1802.  Al¬ 
though  the  earliest  settlements  were  made  near  the  pond  and  stream, 
the  next  settlers  pressed  on  to  the  south  part  of  the  town.  This  was 
called  “The  Settlement.”  Here  the  store,  the  school,  the  church  sprang 
up,  and  one  by  one  as  needed,  the  smaller  industries. 

Harmony,  1804 

Harmony,  Somerset  County,  was  originally  granted  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Hallowell  Academy,  and  was  purchased  from  that  institu¬ 
tion  by  Charles  Vaughn  of  that  town.  It  was  settled  in  1796  and  bore 
the  name  of  Vaughnstown  until  1804,  when  it  was  incorporated  under 
its  present  name.  The  name  was  selected  “to  perpetuate  the  life  of 
harmony  as  it  existed  in  the  town  among  the  inhabitants.”  It  was 
selected  by  the  wife  of  Deacon  John  Moses  and  mother  of  Franklin 
Hurd,  because,  as  she  said,  “of  the  good  feelings  which  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants.” 

The  first  permanent  settler  of  the  town  was  Trustrun  Hurd 
of  Wolfboro,  New  Hampshire,  who  came  to  “the  Intervale  Farm” 
in  1796  and  built  a  log  house  a  few  rods  west  of  Higgins  Stream  near 
the  shore  of  Moose  Pond.  He  and  his  family  came  by  the  way  of  Mal- 
bon  Mills,  from  which  place  he  journeyed  by  spotted  trail  over  Fox 
Hill  in  the  present  town  of  Athens.  They  brought  cattle  with  them, 
and  it  is  related  that  Mr.  Hurd  climbed  a  tree  on  Fox  Hill,  from 
which  he  could  look  down  upon  the  luxuriant  growth  of  swamp  grass 
on  the  intervale  on  which  he  built  his  log  house.  One  of  the  next  set¬ 
tlers  was  John  Merrill,  grandfather  of  E.  N.  Merrill  of  Skowhegan, 
one  of  the  best-known  lawyers  in  the  state,  who  came  with  his  two 
brothers,  Levi  and  Benjamin,  of  Shapleigh,  Maine.  Jonathan  Rob- 
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inson,  Deacon  John  Moses  and  Wm.  Leighton  also  came  about  this 
time,  the  last  taking  up  land  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  about  1800. 
Robinson’s  land  was  to  the  south.  Ichabod  Goodwin  journeyed  with 
his  family  from  the  western  part  of  the  state  with  a  four-ox  team 
and  several  cows.  He  was  obliged  to  swamp  a  road  from  Athens  over 
Lord’s  Hill,  a  distance  of  five  and  one  half  miles. 

The  settlement  was  rapid  from  about  1800.  The  first  frame 
house  built  in  the  village  is  still  intact,  including  the  latches  and 
finishing.  It  was  built  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  early 
1800’s  by  Captain  Robert  Evans,  who  had  previously  cleared  a  place 
on  the  south  road  and  built  a  log  house  there.  He  bought  out  the 
water  privilege  and  mills  which  James  Leighton  then  owned.  Cap¬ 
tain  Evans  was  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  Harmony  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Maine  at  Portland  in  1819. 

The  oldest  frame  house  at  Main  Stream  was  built  by  Captain 
John  Merrill  on  the  river  bank,  but  was  later  moved  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Among  other  men  who  came 
to  town  in  the  early  days  were  Ephraim  Chadbourne  and  Joseph 
Herrick  who  came  from  Greene  about  1825.  The  timber  which  Her¬ 
rick  had  prepared  for  building  a  house  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
of  that  year.  Isaac  McPhetres  and  Thomas  Herrick  soon  came  with 
their  families.  Among  the  most  important  newcomers  were  the  Bart- 
letts,  members  of  a  distinguished  English  family.  Ozias  early  built  a 
mill;  one  daughter  was  an  artist;  one  son,  an  inventor.  Martin  Bailey, 
mentioned  in  the  historical  account  of  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  first  vehicle  into  town  from  Leeds,  an  oxcart  with  “block 
wheels”  made  of  tree  sections. 

Other  pioneers  were  John  Page,  who  came  from  Augusta  to 
Harmony  in  1804  and  settled  on  the  shore  of  Moose  Pond,  where  he 
cleared  up  a  farm;  Nicholas  Brown,  David  Kimball,  Isaac  Hutchins, 
John  Thurston,  Nathaniel  Parsons,  Lemuel  Baker,  David  Smith,  Sam¬ 
uel  Ham,  Elijah  Hamilton,  Stephen  Clark,  Elisha  Tibbetts,  John 
Gray,  Robert  Brown  and  Stephen  Dore.  About  1830  Joseph  Welch 
came  from  Old  York  by  ox  team,  first  to  Wellington  and  then  to  Har¬ 
mony,  where  he  cleared  a  farm.  Reuben  Drew  and  his  wife  settled 
on  Sugar  Hill  about  1830,  where  Ephraim  Knowles  had  settled  in 
1808.  Josiah  Farrar  came  from  Bristol,  Maine,  about  1835.  He  in¬ 
terested  the  people  in  the  community  in  building  a  church.  The 
Methodist  Society  had  been  organized  in  1826,  and  the  first  church 
was  built  at  Main  Stream  in  1842  by  Elder  Hiram  Chase.  The  Bart¬ 
lett  mill,  the  most  important  industry  when  first  built,  had  a  few 
machines  for  making  rolls;  then  came  the  weaving  of  all-wool  cassi- 
meres,  then  the  manufacture  of  yarn.  There  have  been  cooper’s  shops, 
a  shovel  handle  factory,  hatters,  a  tannery  and  a  shoemaker  shop.  At 
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Main  Stream  Village,  there  have  been  grist  mills,  a  carding  and 
satinet  mill  and  a  saw  mill  for  boards  and  shingles.  Today  Harmony 
is  still  known  for  its  wood  products,  its  carding  of  wool  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  yarns. 

When  James  Russell  Lowell  was  on  his  way  to  the  Moose- 
head  country  in  1853,  he  spoke  of  the  Sebasticook  as  “a  pretty  stream 
with  alternations  of  dark  brown  pools  and  wine  colored  rapids.” 

Hope ,  1804 

Perhaps  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Hope  cannot  be  definitely  answered.  Some  authorities  find  in  the 
word  the  assurance  of  a  land  of  hope,  of  good  promise,  felt  by  the 
early  settlers  on  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  John  J.  Locke,  in  his 
History  of  Camden ,  states  that  Dr.  Moses  Dakin  related  to  him  the 
following  story: 

When  the  town  was  laid  out  by  surveyor  James  Mal¬ 
colm,  the  four  corner  posts  were  marked  wholly  by  random 
with  the  letters  E  H  P  O.  When  a  name  for  the  town  was  asked 
by  the  surveyors,  a  young  assistant  solved  the  matter  by  saying 
“We  have  already  named  the  town  unintentionally  by  the  let¬ 
ters  on  the  boundary  stakes.  Here  they  are,  and  they  may  be 
arranged  into  HOPE”  and  thus  the  matter  was  settled. 

The  town  of  Hope  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Knox 
County  on  the  eastern  tributary  of  the  Georges’  River. 

The  “Twenty  Associates”  being  desirous  of  disposing  of  their 
land  to  actual  settlers,  agreed  with  Charles  Barrett  of  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  to  grant  to  him  the  area  which  is  now  the  town  of 
Hope,  divided,  by  a  then  recent  survey,  into  120  lots  of  160  acres  each. 
Mr.  Barrett  was  to  build  a  meeting  house  and  schoolhouse  and  settle 
forty  families  in  Hope  and  have  for  their  services  80  of  the  120  lots, 
leaving  the  remaining  40  lots  to  the  original  proprietors.  He  named  the 
place  Barrettstown,  which  it  remained  until  1804,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  induce  settlers  to  come  to  his  grant.  He  offered  to  give  each 
settler  100  acres  out  of  160  for  settling  each  lot,  with  the  option  of 
purchasing  the  remaining  60  acres,  inserting,  however,  as  a  proviso  in 
the  agreement,  that  every  settler  taking  up  land  must  within  a  stipu¬ 
lated  time  clear  up  three  acres  or  forfeit  his  claim. 

Among  those  who  were  influenced  by  these  inducements  to  set¬ 
tle  in  the  western  part  of  Camden  and  in  Hope  were  Samuel  Apple- 
ton,  the  Hosmers,  Hodgmans,  Russels,  Saffords,  Barretts,  Mansfields 
and  Philbricks. 

On  the  outlets  of  the  ponds  in  the  town  are  several  water 
powers.  Hope  Village  and  South  Hope  are  the  principal  centers  of 
business.  The  manufactures  at  the  former  place  were  boots  and  shoes, 
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sleigh  tops,  cider,  vinegar,  staves,  etc.  At  the  latter  place,  sash,  doors 
and  furniture,  lumber,  staves  and  heads,  carriages,  mowing  machines, 
meal  and  flour  were  made. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  coming  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  were  Wm.  Howett  Sampson  and  Stephen  Sweet- 
land,  Micah  Hobbs  and  Fergus  McClain. 

A  part  of  the  original  town  of  Hope  in  the  northwest  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  Appleton  in  1843. 

Friendship,  1807 

Friendship,  the  southwesternmost  town  of  Knox  County,  was 
a  part  of  Muscongus  or  Waldo  Patent  and  lies  on  the  northwest  side 
of  Muscongus  Bay.  The  Indian  and  Plantation  name  was  Medum- 
cook  meaning  “Sandy  Harbor,”  a  seemingly  unappropriate  name 
since  the  shore  is  rockbound  and  there  are  many  bold  bluffs,  where 
ships  may  ride  at  anchor  in  safety  in  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  first 
settlements  were  made  in  1750.  About  this  date,  a  garrison  was  erected 
on  an  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Garrison  Island.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  at  low  water. 
James  Bradford,  who  was  one  of  the  first  inhabitants,  settled  at  the 
fort.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1807  and  took  its  name  from  the 
friendliness  of  the  people.  Friendship  River  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
boundary  line  on  the  east  and  the  outlet  of  Southwest  Pond  forms  its 
entire  line  with  Waldoboro.  In  addition  to  its  8000  acres  of  mainland, 
the  town  includes  Friendship,  Long  Island  and  Moses  Island. 

In  1754  there  were  resident  here  twenty-two  families,  among 
which  occur  the  following  names:  Samuel,  Alexander  and  Paul  Jame¬ 
son,  Abial  and  Sedate  Wadsworth,  Davis  Lowry,  Wellington  Gay, 
Captain  Cushing,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  John  Demorse,  Bickmore,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Morton,  Joshua  Bradford,  Elijah,  James  and  Zenas  Cook  and 
Zachariah,  Griffith,  Samuel  and  John  Davis.  In  the  war  of  1755  they 
all  moved  into  the  garrison  except  Bradford,  who  believed  that  he 
could  easily  reach  it  whenever  Indians  should  appear,  but  he  and  his 
wife  were  killed  by  the  savages. 

Manufacturies  which  have  been  carried  on  at  Friendship 
Village  are  ship  and  boat  building,  sail,  carriage,  boot  and  shoe  mak¬ 
ing,  and  shingle  and  stave  mills. 

Freedom,  1813 

Freedom,  Waldo  County,  was  a  part  of  the  Plymouth  Patent. 
The  first  opening  here  was  made  in  the  forest  in  1794  by  Stephen 
Smith  from  Nobleborough,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  brothers  and  a  James  Naddocks,  he  also  built  the  first 
house  in  town,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  It  was  located  a  short 
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distance  south  of  the  burying  ground  in  South  Freedom.  The  next 
June,  John  Smith,  subsequently  known  as  Father  Nehemiah,  settled 
in  the  township.  Then  followed  the  Reverend  Aaron  Gould,  Isaac 
Worthing  and  James  and  Joshua  Smith.  Other  prominent  names  of 
settlers  of  a  little  later  date  are  Jason  Wood,  Frost  Garry,  Gideon 
Robinson,  Colonel  Brown,  Benjamin  Comings,  Bradstreet  Wiggins, 
Wm.  Sibley  and  the  Reverend  Reuben  Keene.  Still  later  well-known 
names  are  the  Honorables  Robert  Elliot,  J.  D.  Lamson,  N.  A.  Luce, 
Ithamar  Bellows,  Varney  Blackstone  and  Aaron  W.  Gould. 

In  honor  of  the  first  settler  the  place  was  first  named  Smith- 
town;  later  it  was  called  Beaver  Hill  Plantation.  When  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town  in  1813  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
it  was  given  its  present  name  which  was  the  choice  of  the  inhabitants, 
“having  a  political  significance  and  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  people 
at  that  time.” 

Freedom  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1836.  It  has  furnished 
a  part  of  their  education  to  many  who  have  become  prominent  in  their 
callings. 

Liberty,  1827 

Liberty  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Waldo  Patent  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Waldo  County.  It  was  incorporated  in  1827,  at  which 
time  the  citizens  expressed  their  desire  for  freedom  in  the  name 
adopted. 

The  first  permanent  settler  was  James  Davis,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  originally  from  Massachusetts,  who  came  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  years  later  his  two  sons,  William 
and  Joshua,  and  a  more  distant  relative  also  became  residents.  These 
families  intermarried  and  the  place  was  called  Davistown;  in  1794 
came  Ezekiel  Knowlton  from  Nobleborough,  with  his  axe  on  his 
shoulder.  He  built  a  cabin  on  George’s  Great  Pond,  which  he  soon  re¬ 
placed  by  a  frame  dwelling.  About  1801  Samuel  Knowlton  arrived 
and  in  1805  a  cousin,  John,  joined  them.  They  were  an  English  fam¬ 
ily,  who  first  came  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and  then  to  Noble¬ 
borough,  Maine. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  was  Braddock  Handy,  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  He  built  a  mill  on  the  Sheepscot  River,  where  he  sawed  short 
lumber  and  later  made  dowels;  Benjamin  Tibbets  of  Boothbay  Har¬ 
bor  came  as  early  as  1809-10,  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  then  set¬ 
tled  here.  Among  other  very  early  settlers  were  Ebenezer  Stevens  and 
Robert  Lermond,  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  the  first  of  his  family  to 
come  from  Waldoborough  about  1800;  and  Stephen  Prescott,  from 
Belfast,  the  first  of  his  family  to  settle  here,  about  the  same  date.  From 
Boothbay  Harbor  also  came  Moses  Whitaker;  from  Richmond,  James 
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and  Reliance  Brown.  Enoch  Whitehouse  and  James  Bagley  were  also 
early  comers. 

The  Reverend  Wm.  Lewis,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Joseph,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  from  Boothbay  in  1811. 

John  E.  Dodge  arrived  about  1814.  He  always  followed  the 
sea  even  after  settling  here;  James  Marshall,  of  Irish  birth,  took  up 
land  adjoining  Marshall’s  Shore.  This  was  to  him  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  place  in  America.  John  Edwards  also  came  in  1814. 

The  first  Boyntons  to  settle  in  Liberty  arrived  at  the  above 
date.  They  were  four  brothers,  two  of  whom,  Asa  and  James,  located 
in  Liberty,  and  Oliver  and  Samuel  in  Palermo.  They  were  of  English 
stock.  The  Cargills  came  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  Wiscasset 
and  Jefferson. 

Sherman’s  Corner  takes  its  name  from  the  Sherman  family; 
the  first  of  the  name,  Abiel,  came  in  1829. 

The  plantation  name  was  Montville  and  in  1817  Ezekiel 
Knowlton  and  Timothy  Copp  were  assessors. 

At  Liberty  Village  and  South  Liberty  there  have  been  many 
saw  and  grist  mills  as  well  as  tanneries. 

Amity,  1836 

Amity  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Aroostook  County  and  was 
early  known  as  No.  10,  First  Range.  It  has  sometimes  been  called 
Monument  Town,  since  the  monument  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  is 
situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.  The  early  settlers  bought 
their  land  for  twenty  cents  per  acre,  payable  one  half  in  cash  and  one 
half  in  work  on  the  highways.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1836  as 
Amity,  “a  name  which  attested  the  harmony  and  peace  obtaining 
among  the  early  settlers.”  For  a  while  the  township  was  also  known 
as  Hodgdon. 

The  settlement  of  the  town  dates  back  to  the  year  1825,  when 
Jonathan  Clifford  began  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  present  Calais  road.  At  the  time 
of  Clifford's  coming,  a  few  settlers  had  established  themselves  upon 
the  adjoining  township  of  No.  11,  now  Cary,  and  their  smokes  could 
be  seen  from  the  ridge  where  he  made  his  clearing.  These  were  his 
nearest  neighbors  and  no  road  passable  in  summer  led  to  his  wilder¬ 
ness  home.  In  1826  Mr.  Edward  Cone  took  a  lot  next  to  Mr.  Clifford 
and  began  to  make  a  clearing;  he  had  come  from  New  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  Houlton  in  1815  and  lived  there  until  he  came  to  his 
new  home  in  No.  10,  where  he  cleared  up  a  large  farm  and  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  one  of  the  officers  at  the 
time  of  its  organization. 
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Seth  Farrar,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  came  from  Searsmont 
and  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  then  went  to  Hodgdon.  A  well- 
educated  man  of  much  ability  and  force  of  character,  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  construction  of  the  military  post  at  Houlton  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  opening  of  the  military  road  to  that  place.  He 
and  his  son,  Columbus,  built  a  section  of  it.  He  also  built  portions  of 
the  road  from  Houlton  to  Calais.  Esquire  Dunn  purchased  in  1826  a 
block  of  land  in  Amity  consisting  of  four  lots  of  100  acres  each,  and 
in  1827  Columbus  Dunn  settled  on  the  block.  At  that  time  the  only 
road  was  a  lumber  road  from  Houlton  through  Hodgdon  and  Cary, 
passable  for  teams  only  through  the  winter  time.  Deacon  Columbus 
Dunn  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  active  religious  workers,  and  was  also  post¬ 
master  and  held  many  other  town  offices.  Charles  Dunn,  a  brother, 
settled  on  the  lot  next  south,  and  was  one  of  the  selectmen  for  many 
years. 

A  number  of  settlers  soon  arrived  after  the  Dunns:  Mr.  Asa 
Tracey  from  Gouldsborough  in  1827;  in  1828  Jonathan  Greenleaf 
from  Starks  kept  a  hotel;  Samuel  Newman  from  Sangerville  was  a 
selectman;  Benjamin  Winship,  Wm.  Clark  from  Liberty,  and  James 
H.  Curtis  from  Dexter  all  came  about  this  time.  A  little  later  came 
Wm.  Williams  who  was  then  living  in  Houlton;  he  bought  four  lots 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  center  of  the  town  and  built  a  log  house. 
Mansfield  Williams,  a  son,  lived  on  the  Curtis  place  and  traded  at  the 
“Corner”  near  Mr.  Greenleaf.  Reverend  Elisha  Bedell,  the  first  clergy¬ 
man,  came  from  the  town  of  Crawford  and  organized  the  first  church 
of  the  town.  He  remained  in  Amity  until  about  1845. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  on  April  11,  1836,  the  moderator 
was  Columbus  Dunn;  clerk,  Edmund  Cone;  selectmen,  Edmund 
Cone,  Elisha  Bedell  and  Samuel  Newman;  treasurer,  James  H.  Curtis; 
collector  and  constable,  Asa  Tracey.  Daniel  Harmon  came  from 
Calais  to  Amity  in  1837  and  taught  the  town  school.  That  year  was 
a  hard  one  for  the  settlers,  and  bread  was  scarce.  Messrs.  Todd  and 
McAllister  of  Calais  owed  the  town  for  stumpage,  and  so  great  was 
the  need  that  the  money  was  divided  among  the  people,  and  teams 
were  sent  to  Calais  where  corn  was  procured  and  divided  among  the 
hungry  settlers. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


Religious  Names  in  Maine  Towns 

Words  of  religious  meaning  appear  in  the  names  of  Maine 
towns,  sometimes  in  remembrance  of  a  place,  or  of  a  person;  in  one 
or  two  instances  of  a  saint,  or  of  a  loved  hymn  tune. 

Lebanon ,  1767 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree.  He  shall  grow 
like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon. 

The  surveying,  granting  and  settling  of  the  township  now 
known  as  the  town  of  Lebanon  was  a  milestone  in  the  peopling  of  the 
vast  eastern  wilderness  of  our  present  State  of  Maine.  No  measure 
could  have  afforded  the  older  towns  more  gratification.  “For  more 
than  a  century  they  had  stood  in  single  file  between  the  ocean  and 
the  woods  and  never  were  the  people’s  prudential  and  heroic  virtues 
put  to  a  severer  test.” 

As  early  as  1727  the  General  Court  had  been  asking  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  plant  new  townships  in  the  near-by  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  not  until  six  years  later,  in  1733,  did  the  time  seem  pro¬ 
pitious  for  such  a  venture.  At  that  date,  “profound  peace  abroad,” 
“settled  tranquility  of  the  Indians  at  home,”  and  the  desirability  of 
providing  lands  for  “men  of  industry  and  virtuous  habits”  brought 
about  a  resolve  in  favor  of  new  townships,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
located  in  Maine. 

In  accordance  with  this  enactment,  Sir  William  Pepperrell, 
John  Aiding  and  Richard  Milbury  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
lay  out  sixty  lots  “in  the  most  defensible  manner”  for  settlers,  with 
the  necessary  highways.  They  performed  the  required  services,  took 
the  needed  bonds  from  the  settlers  and  had  their  report  accepted.  The 
original  settlers  included  Joseph  Chadbourne,  Nathan  Lord,  Joseph 
Hartt,  Ichabod  Goodwin  and  fifty-six  others,  largely  from  Kittery, 
York  and  Berwick,  Maine,  and  Dover  and  Somersworth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  conditions  which  the  proprietors  of  this  town  were  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  were  most  important,  since  they  offered  a  basic  plan 
for  later  planting  of  townships.  They  agreed  “  ...  to  clear  from  five 
to  eight  acres  of  land  fit  for  mowing  and  tillage  and  to  build  a  dwell- 
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ing  house  at  least  18  feet  square  and  7  feet  post.”  They  were  also 
required  by  their  charter  to  build  a  meeting  house  and  to  settle  and 
maintain  a  learned  and  orthodox  minister  for  the  inhabitants  and  to 
build  him  a  house.  Among  the  first  settlers  who  came  about  1746  were 
Farnhams,  Copps,  Doors,  Husseys,  Rines,  Stevens,  Blaisdells,  Tib¬ 
betts,  Kenneys,  Wallingfords,  Perkins,  and  Corsons. 

The  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1753.  Two  garrison  houses 
were  built  in  1755,  and  in  1761-62  came  the  first  teacher  and  preach¬ 
er.  The  town  was  without  a  name  until  its  incorporation,  although 
the  Indian  name  of  Towweh  was  applied  to  this  location  at  an  early 
date.  However,  it  never  found  place  in  the  proprietors’  records;  they 
chose  the  rather  descriptive  title  of  “The-new-town-lately-granted-by- 
the-General-Court-at-the-Head-of-Berwick”  and  sometimes  added 
“On-the-easterly-side-of-Salmon-Falls-River."  On  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  in  1767,  it  received  the  name  of  Lebanon.  It  was  the  first  town 
in  the  Province  of  Maine  to  be  given  a  name  derived  from  the  Holy 
Land,  that  goodly  land  from  beyond  Jordan  which  Moses  prayed  to 
“go  over  and  see”  and  from  which  King  Solomon  desired  trees  for 
the  building  of  his  temple  and  King  Hiram  gave  him  “cedar  trees 
and  fir  trees  according  to  all  his  desires.”  After  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  in  1767  its  boundaries  were  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
Bagly  and  Chadbourne  grants  on  the  northwest  and  Baker’s  on  the 
east,  so  that  the  present  area  of  the  town  is  about  forty  square  miles. 

Canaan,  1788 

.  .  .  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year. 

Hanson  says  that  the  settlers  styled  their  plantation  as  Hey- 
woodstown  in  honor  of  their  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizen;  but 
for  some  unknown  reason,  it  was  soon  afterward  changed  to  the 
plantation  of  Wesserunset,  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream  running 
into  the  Kennebec  in  the  town. 

Both  of  these  names  were  regarded  as  being  too  long  to  speak 
or  to  write,  and,  in  selecting  the  name  ultimately  chosen  when  the 
town  was  incorporated  in  1778,  two  considerations  ruled:  the  re¬ 
ligious  character  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the 
level  beauty,  rich  fertility,  and  charming  appearance  everywhere, 
visible,  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  those  “sweet  fields  arrayed  in 
living  green”  which  they  imagined  were  at  the  end  of  life’s  pilgrim¬ 
age.  These  induced  them  to  call  their  beautiful  possessions  Canaan. 
Old  Canaan,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  incorporation,  included  our 
present-day  towns  of  Skowhegan  and  Canaan. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Old  Canaan,  Heywards,  Weston  and 
Oakes  have  already  been  mentioned  under  Skowhegan  in  the  chapter 
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on  Indian  names.  Following  these  came  the  Smiths,  Peases,  Wymans, 
Whites,  Parlins,  Stewarts  and  Browns  who  settled  in  1773  and  1774. 

The  present  village  of  Canaan  was  started  in  1803,  when  Jere¬ 
miah  Goodwin,  Thomas  Chase  and  Nathan  Taylor  moved  there  and 
began  to  erect  mills  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  town.  In  1805 
Joseph  Barrett  came.  The  first  mill  was  erected  on  the  Wesserunset 
on  the  bridge  near  the  mouth. 

Mars  Hill ,  (1790)  1867 

Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill  and  said  “Ye  men 
of  Athens  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious 

Although  the  town  of  Mars  Hill  in  Maine  was  not  incorpor¬ 
ated  until  1867,  it  was  in  1790  that  a  British  Army  chaplain  of  a  sur¬ 
veying  party  read  this  verse  as  part  of  a  religious  service  held  on  the 
hill  which  now  bears  the  name  and  from  which  the  town’s  name  was 
later  derived.  It  was  upon  the  hill  in  Athens  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
war,  Mars,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  the  unknown  God  to  the 
Athenians. 

Mars  Hill  in  Maine  was  a  noted  landmark  in  the  settlement 
of  Maine’s  northern  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  was  the  subject  of  so  many  long  and  trouble¬ 
some  disputes.  In  addition  to  the  British  surveying  party  of  1790,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  the  commissioners  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1814  caused  trees  to  be  felled  and  a  spot  cleared  on  each  of  the  peaks; 
and  their  astronomers  and  surveyors  ascertained  that  the  south  peak 
was  1519  feet  and  the  north,  1370  feet  above  the  tidewaters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  was  not  until  1842,  under  the  Webster- Ashburton 
Treaty,  that  the  fixing  of  the  boundary  line  made  the  settlers  in  this 
section  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  their  allegiance  to  America. 

The  original  settlers  were  from  New  Brunswick.  Moses  Snow 
was  the  first  comer;  he  arrived  in  1844.  Mrs.  Gladys  Tweedie,  in 
Mars  Hill ,  Typical  Aroostook  Town,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
courage  with  which  the  Snow  family  met  and  conquered  the  almost 
unbroken  wilderness.  Mr.  John  Ruggles  was  the  second  settler,  moving 
here  in  1847  and  erecting  a  log  house  for  his  family.  About  that  same 
year  Mr.  John  Brawn,  the  third  settler,  came  and  built  his  first  house 
near  the  Snows.  Then  came  Holland  Bridges  who  built  the  first  frame 
house  in  the  present  town. 

A  description  of  the  hill  has  come  down  to  us  from  1858,  when 
the  Maine  Press  Association  made  a  trip  to  the  Aroostook: 

Mars  Hill  is  a  rounded  ridge,  wooded  to  the  summit 
having  an  elevation  of  not  quite  2000  feet.  The  dense  forest 
growth  on  the  southern  slope  with  the  sunlight  playing  on  the 
painted  leaves  alternating  with  the  darker  lines  of  evergreen 
presents  a  picture  of  rare  beauty. 
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Bangor ,  1790  [City,  1834) 

“Hark  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound,  Mine  ears  attend  the 
cry  .  .  . 

So  run  the  opening  lines  of  the  hymn  entitled  “Bangor,”  a 
favorite  of  the  Reverend  Seth  Noble  who,  according  to  popular 
opinion,  may  have  suggested  the  name. 

The  first  petition  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  Conduskeag  Plantation  as  a  town  gave  the  desired 
name  as  Sunbury;  this  was  not  granted.  A  second  petition  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  1790,  when  there  were  about  forty-five  families,  and  the 
name  of  Bangor  was  inserted  as  the  name  for  the  new  town.  The 
Reverend  Seth  Noble  sailed  for  Boston  in  June  of  1790  to  present  this 
petition  to  the  General  Court.  It  was  granted,  and  Bangor  became 
the  seventy-third  town  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

With  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759  and  the  resulting  Treaty  of 
Peace  in  1763,  the  power  of  the  French  was  broken  on  the  American 
continent  and  the  way  was  open  for  English  settlements  in  the  present 
central  and  eastern  sections  of  Maine. 

Williamson,  in  his  Relation  of  the  early  settlers  of  Bangor, 

says: 

In  1769  came  Jacob  Buswell  now  Buzzell,  formerly  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  boatbuilder,  hunter  and  fisherman; 
in  1770,  Caleb  Goodwin  came  and  Stephen  Buzzell  married 
and  came,  he  was  the  son  of  Jacob.  All  these  three  families 
lived  near  the  spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Newbury 
Street. 

The  following  year,  Thomas  Howard  and  his  family  appeared 
with  six  men,  all  from  Woolwich,  to  look  out  lands  and  places  for 
settlement.  Two  others,  Solomon  and  Silas  Hathorn,  brothers,  ar¬ 
rived  and  got  out  timber' for  a  saw  mill.  In  1772  they  brought  their 
families  and  employed  Joseph  Mansell,  a  millwright,  to  build  a  saw 
mill  on  Penjejawock  Stream.  The  Hathorns  built  this  year  a  frame 
house  which  stood  between  the  main  road  and  river  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Penjejawock  Stream,  the  first  framed  house  in 
town,  which  also  became  the  first  tavern  kept  by  Captain  Jameson. 

The  six  who  came  with  the  Howards  in  1771  were  the  Smart 
brothers,  Thomas,  John  and  Hugh,  Jacob  Dennett,  Simon  Crosby 
and  David  Rowell,  all  of  whom  joined  and  “clapped  up”  that  is, 
suddenly  built,  a  log  house.  Later,  other  log  houses  were  built  within 
the  present  precincts  of  Bangor;  Simon  Crosby  built  one  near  the 
Hampden  line. 

Dr.  John  Herbert  came  in  1774,  the  first  preacher,  teacher 
and  physician.  The  frame  house  built  by  the  Hathorns  was  occupied 
by  Jedediah  Preble  as  a  truck  house  in  1774. 
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In  that  year  the  heads  of  families  who  were  taxed  were  Jede- 
diah  Preble,  Esq.,  Stephen  and  Jacob  Buzzell,  Simon  and  Abner 
Crosby,  James  Dunning,  Jacob  Dennett,  Andrew  Grant,  Thomas 
Howard,  Nathaniel  Mayhew,  Widow  Smart,  John  Smart,  Robert 
Treat,  Widow  Rose  and  Andrew  Webster. 

Oliver  Noble  came  in  1779  and  preached  a  few  Sabbaths,  and 
Daniel  Little  of  Kennebunk  came  as  a  missionary.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  Seth  Noble.  He  had  doubtless  come  here  as  one  of  the 
refugees  from  Nova  Scotia,  since  he  was  granted  300  acres  of  land 
in  Eddington.  Although  not  a  college-trained  man,  he  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  and  had  been  a  settled  minister  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  until  1777,  when  he  fled  to  avoid  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown.  As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  eloquent  and  inter¬ 
esting.  He  was  also  a  remarkable  singer. 

It  is  probable  that  the  settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Bangor 
was  organized  as  Conduskeag  Plantation  for  village  purposes  early 
after  the  first  settlement.  On  March  27,  1787,  the  people  of  Condus¬ 
keag  had  voted  “to  Buld  a  Meating  house  forty  and  thirty-six  feet 
large”  and  “that  the  meating  house  Shall  be  Bult  at  Condeskge.”  By 
1790  the  population  had  reached  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  and  the  people,  being  ambitious,  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  primitive  organization  of  the  plantation  of  that  day. 
They  felt  that  it  would  be  more  dignified  to  have  the  town  incor¬ 
porated  and  that  it  would  perhaps  advance  their  interests  in  many 
ways.  The  first  town  meeting  of  Bangor  was  held  at  the  home  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Budge,  near  where  Oak  and  Washington  streets  intersect. 

Captain  Budge  was  the  first  lumberman  on  the  Penobscot 
River  who  made  a  business  of  it.  He  ran  masts  in  rafts  as  well  as 
hewn  timbers  to  Castine.  At  this  first  town  meeting,  William  Boyd 
was  elected  as  moderator  and  William  Hammond,  Jr.,  as  town  clerk. 
Nathaniel  Harlow,  Andrew  Webster  and  William  Hammond,  Jr., 
were  made  a  committee  to  settle  town  business  with  the  town  trea¬ 
surer  and  collector,  from  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  William 
Boyd  and  Nathaniel  Harlow,  a  committee  to  hire  a  minister,  and 
“voted  66  Dollars  66  cents  for  the  Gospel.” 

Hebron,  1792 

Then  Abram  removed  his  tent  and  came  and  dwelt  in  the 
plain  of  Mamre  {in  Canaan)  which  is  in  Hebron  and  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  .  ...  In  all  the  land  that  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it  and  to  thy  seed  forever. 

Marquis  King,  in  his  Annals  of  Oxford,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  peopling  and  naming  of  the  town  of  Hebron  in  Maine. 
The  territory  of  which  the  present  town  of  Hebron  is  constituted  was 
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granted  to  Alexander  Shepherd  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1777, 
“Provided  that  the  said  Alexander  Shepherd,  Jr.  shall  deliver  to  this 
Court  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  September  next  an  accurate  map  of 
all  the  late  Province  of  Maine  .  It  was  also  provided  that  the 

grantee  should  settle  ten  families  in  the  grant  within  ten  years.  That 
this  agreement  was  carried  out  is  shown  by  a  resolve  of  1779  accept¬ 
ing  Mr.  Shepherd’s  map  and  confirming  the  grant  to  him.  Both  he 
and  his  father  were  active  promoters  of  the  settlement,  although  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  latter  was  an  actual  settler. 

The  first  sales  of  land  in  the  township  were  to  Jonathan  Green- 
leaf  of  Newbury,  Jeremiah  Green  of  Boston,  and  Daniel  Bucknam, 
Jr.,  of  Sutton.  One  of  the  provisions  in  Adam  Turner’s  deed  was  that 
the  grantee  should  “pay  to  the  treasurer  .  .  .  one  shilling  sterling  silver 
money  annually  until  there  shall  have  been  raised  one  thousand 
pounds  .  .  .  for  the  sole  purpose  of  purchasing  a  Library  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.” 

In  July,  1785,  Joseph  Barrows,  Job  Cushman  and  William 
Barrows  received  land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  good  saw  mill. 
Asa  Bearce  purchased  his  lots  under  conditions  whereby  he  should 
clear  land  whose  income  should  be  used  for  “a  learned  public  teacher 
of  piety,  religion  and  morals.”  John  Greenwood,  stepson  of  Shepherd, 
is  accredited  with  being  the  first  settler. 

Originally  called  Phillip’s  Gore,  Bog  Brook  Plantation  and 
Shepherdsfield  Plantation,  Columbia  was  the  name  petitioned  for  by 
the  settlers.  No  reason  was  given  for  the  action  of  the  General  Court, 
but  it  did  not  comply  with  this  request,  for  when  the  town  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1792,  it  was  as  Hebron,  “the  city  of  refuge.”  Liberty  of 
conscience  was  allowed  to  all  the  people  of  Shepherdsfield,  while  the 
Bible  was  known  in  all  the  homes  and  regarded  as  the  Word  of  God. 
The  comforting  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  strengthened  and 
sustained  them. 

Poland ,  1795 

“The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  nor  want  shall  I  know,  I  feed  in 
green  pastures  .  .  .  .” 

Our  present-day  town  of  Poland  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
tract  of  land  called  Bakerstown  which  was  afterward  incorporated 
into  the  towns  of  Poland,  Minot  and  Auburn.  According  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Androscoggin  County,  the  name  Bakerstown  was  given  in 
honor  of  Captain  Thomas  Baker  who  killed  an  Indian  sachem  on  the 
bank  of  the  rapid  stream  entering  the  Pemigewasset  near  Plymouth, 
still  called  Baker’s  River. 

Bakerstown  had  its  beginnings  in  1735,  when  John  Tyler, 
Joseph  Pike  and  others,  “officers  and  soldiers  in  the  expedition  to 
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Canada,  Anno  1690  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  March,  Capt. 
Stephen  Greenleaf  and  Capt.  Philip  Nelson”  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  two  townships  of  land  in  payment  for  their  military  ser¬ 
vice.  The  petition  was  granted  in  1736  and  one  of  these  townships, 
Bakerstown,  “on  the  Merrimac  and  adjoining  Contoocook”  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  certain  proprietors.  This  was  finally  abandoned,  but  in  1765 
the  General  Court  granted  to  the  Bakerstown  proprietors  a  town¬ 
ship  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Maine  to  be  laid  out  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Saco  River,  adjoining  some  former  grants. 

The  earliest  settlers  were  Nathaniel  Bailey  who  came  to  east 
Poland  in  1768,  John  Newman,  in  1769,  and  Moses  Emery  who  with 
his  wife  and  child  came  during  the  same  year.  In  the  summer  Emery 
built  a  log  house  a  few  rods  east  of  the  bridge  at  Hackett’s  Falls, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  then  moved  to  the  place  which  is  now 
the  village  of  Minot  Center.  Daniel  Lane  was  also  an  early  settler.  All 
of  these  came  to  what  has  long  been  known  as  “the  Empire,”  in  1768 
and  1769.  After  these  came  the  Chandlers,  Pulsifers,  Nevins,  Dunns, 
Rollins,  Farringtons,  Brays  and  Woodwards;  and  the  various  settle¬ 
ments  came  into  being  from  those  dates. 

The  town  was  incorporated  as  Poland  in  1795,  from  Bakers¬ 
town  and  the  Bridgham  and  Glover  purchases.  According  to  the  his¬ 
torians  of  Poland,  much  speculation  has  arisen  over  the  origin  of  the 
name;  some  suggest  that  it  came  from  the  Indian  chief,  Poland; 
others  adopt  the  idea  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  European 
kingdom  or  given  in  honor  of  one  of  the  Polish  patriots,  Kosciusko  or 
Count  Pulaski,  who  so  valiantly  aided  the  cause  of  American  liberty 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Moses 
Emery,  the  Representative  to  the  General  Court  who  secured  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  town,  was,  at  his  own  request,  given  the  privilege 
of  naming  the  newly  incorporated  municipality.  This  he  did,  and 
chose  the  name  of  an  ancient  melody  for  which  he  had  conceived  a 
peculiar  liking,  called  “Poland,”  found  in  most  of  the  collections  of 
ancient  psalmody.  Moses  Emery  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  He 
came  from  New  Gloucester  and  settled  in  what  is  now  called  Minot. 
He  wrote  the  first  records  of  the  town  in  1830,  when  he  was  eighty- 
six  years  of  age. 

The  Shakers  came  to  this  town  early  in  1874  and  1875  and 
prospered  for  many  years,  although  only  a  small  number  remain  to¬ 
day,  still  ready  to  display  and  sell  their  handiwork  to  visitors  either 
at  their  own  buildings,  one  large  structure  of  which  still  reminds  one 
of  their  earlier  numbers,  or  at  the  Poland  Springs  House. 

In  1793  Jabez  Ricker,  then  living  in  Alfred,  exchanged  lands 
with  the  Poland  Shakers  and  with  his  sons,  Samuel,  Wentworth  and 
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Joseph,  moved  to  the  Range.  Joseph  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  town, 
and  Wentworth  opened  the  first  public  house  in  town,  now  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  at  South  Poland.  On  entering  the  Mansion  House  hall 
today,  one  will  notice  on  a  tiny  door  at  the  left  the  following:  “This 
tiny  bar  was  placed  here  in  1797,  when  the  Mansion  House  was  known 
as  the  Wentworth  Ricker  Inn.” 

Bethel ,  1796 

And  Jacob  said  ...  let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Bethel  and  1  will 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  dis¬ 
tress  and  was  with  me  in  the  way  that  1  went  ....  And  Jacob  called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him  Bethel,  and  God  blessed 
Jacob  at  Bethel. 

The  name  Bethel  is  often  translated,  “the  House  of  God.” 

The  township  of  Bethel  in  Maine  was  originally  granted  to 
Josiah  Richardson  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  and  others,  for  services 
rendered  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  As  it  was  well  on  the  way 
toward  Canada,  it  gained  the  name  among  the  settlers  and  others  of 
“Sudbury,  Canada.”  The  first  attempt  to  clear  the  land  was  in  1774, 
when  Nathaniel  Segar  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  started  to  fell  trees,  but  few  settlers  became  permanent  until  after 
the  Revolution.  In  1779  Segar  returned  accompanied  by  Jonathan 
Bartlett. 

The  last  hostile  incursion  of  the  Indians  into  Maine  was  in 
1781,  when  a  party  from  St.  Francis  made  an  attack  upon  the  outer 
settlements,  taking  all  the  plunder  they  could  and  carrying  away  cap¬ 
tive  Benjamin  Clark  and  Nathaniel  Segar,  whom  they  detained  until 
the  close  of  the  war  sixteen  months  later. 

Settlers  came  in  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
Among  the  first  were  the  six  stalwart  Bartlett  brothers  from  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  In  1789,  Reverend  Eliphas  Chapman  came  in  with  a 
large  family  of  sons.  Samuel  Ingalls  moved  from  Andover  to  this  town 
in  1796;  his  wife  arrived  with  him  and  was  the  first  white  woman  in 
the  place.  The  first  religious  society  was  organized  the  same  year  as 
that  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  1796,  and  the  first  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Gould,  was  settled  in  1799.  Dr.  John  Brickett,  the 
first  physician,  came  frofn  Haverhill,  arriving  in  1796,  but  he  returned 
home  in  a  short  time  and  was  succeeded  in  1799  by  Dr.  Timothy 
Carter  who  practiced  in  this  town  for  forty-six  years.  William  Frye 
was  the  first  lawyer.  Gould’s  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1836  with 
Isaac  Randall  as  the  first  preceptor,  and  under  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  who 
presided  over  the  school  from  1848  to  1861,  it  attained  high  rank. 

The  settlers  who  chose  Bethel  as  the  name  for  their  town  must 
have  been  familiar  with  their  Bible,  and  must  have  felt  that  the  beau- 
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tiful  place  which  they  had  selected  as  their  home  was  an  altar  unto 
God  who  had  been  with  them  in  the  ways  in  which  they  had  gone.  It 
is  said  that  the  name  was  suggested  by  the  Reverend  Chapman. 

China ,  1796 

“Then  let  the  last  loud  trumpet  sound,  And  bid  our  kindred 

rise.” 

No  less  a  personage  than  the  late  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Quaker 
preacher,  philosopher  and  teacher,  has  left  us  an  explanation  for  the 
naming  of  the  town  of  China.  In  his  little  book,  A  Small  Town  Boy , 
he  says: 

One  may  study  the  geography  of  the  world  from  a  list 
of  Maine  towns.  The  specific  town  under  consideration  here  is 
named  China.  Albion  bounds  China  on  the  north,  Palermo 
on  the  east  and  Windsor  on  the  south,  but  the  odd  fact  is  that 
our  China  was  not  named  for  a  country,  but  for  an  old  and 
very  doleful  hymn  which  the  pioneer  settlers  loved  to  sing.  I 
cannot  believe  that  many  souls  were  saved  by  that  tune. 

He  also  adds  that  it  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  States  by 
that  name  and  that  the  short-lived  bank  established  there  was  called 
the  “Canton  Bank.” 

When  the  Kennebec  Purchasers,  in  the  fall  of  1773,  sent  John 
Jones  and  Abraham  Burrell  to  survey  a  plantation  east  of  Vassal- 
borough  and  plot  it  into  lots  for  settlement,  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  thrifty  town  of  China.  When  they  called  this  area  Jones 
Plantation,  the  proprietors  and  their  purchasers  alluded  to  the  old  sur¬ 
veyor.  At  Gardiner,  Jones  was  known  as  “Black  Jones.”  Ephraim  Clark 
of  Nantucket  Island  spent  the  winter  of  1773-74  here,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  March  selected  two  lots  where  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  curves, 
and  that  summer  built  his  house  near  the  water.  Probably  the  same 
season  his  three  brothers,  Jonathan,  Edmund  and  Andrew,  and  a 
brother-in-law,  George  Fish,  secured  lots  in  the  plantation.  The  last 
mentioned  and  Ephraim  Clark  built  on  Clark  Brook,  sometimes  called 
Fish  Brook,  the  first  saw  mill  in  the  town.  Abraham  Burrell,  who  had 
assisted  in  the  survey,  also  built  his  log  cabin  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  Michael  Norton  was  an  early  settler  and  Josiah  Ward  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  and  built  the  first  frame  house  in  town.  The  Nortons  were  en¬ 
terprising  settlers  and  the  vicinity  where  they  lived  is  still  known  as 
Norton’s  Corner.  In  1796  the  place  was  incorporated  as  Harlem,  for 
the  Dutch  city  by  that  name. 

China  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake.  Among  its  early  settlers  were  John  Brackett,  Japheth  C.  Wash¬ 
burn,  Deacon  Wing  and  William  Hunniwell.  Benjamin  Dow’s  grist 
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mill  was  of  logs,  with  a  hollow  log  for  a  penstock;  the  gearing  was  of 
wood  and  the  spindle,  an  old  musket  barrel.  The  first  tannery  here 
was  built  by  Deacon  Griffin  on  Wiggin  Brook.  Later,  Samuel  Hans- 
com  built  and  ran  a  modern  tannery;  there  were  other  tanneries  also. 
The  first  store  here  was  kept  by  Japheth  Washburn,  who  also  opened 
the  first  tavern  some  time  later,  in  1812.  In  1818  portions  of  Harlem 
and  of  Albion  and  Winslow  were  incorporated  as  the  town  of  China, 
and  the  remainder  of  Harlem  was  annexed  in  1822. 

The  first  post  office  was  in  Japheth  C.  Washburn’s  store,  and 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1818.  Before  1810  and  even  after  the 
post  office  was  established,  the  bringing  of  mail  from  Getchell’s  Cor¬ 
ner  was  a  weekly  service  by  Mr.  Washburn  who  sent  two  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  for  it  on  horseback. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  south  end  of  China  Lake  is  the  busy 
village  of  South  China.  Among  the  first  settlers  here  after  Andrew 
Clark  were  Thomas  Jones  and  Levi  Jackson.  A  saw  mill  was  first 
erected  by  the  Jones  family  on  the  stream  known  as  Jones’  Brook  and 
Joseph  Hoxie  put  up  a  small  tannery  which  was  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  and  run  by  Nelson  Russell. 

South  China  post  office  was  established  in  1828,  with  Silas 
Piper  as  the  first  postmaster,  in  his  grocery  store.  Being  on  the  mail 
route  from  Augusta  to  Belfast,  South  China  supported,  in  stagecoach 
days,  a  tavern  kept  by  Elijah  Crowell,  who  had  built  it  as  a  residence. 
Near  Three  Mile  Pond,  west  of  South  China,  Samuel  Taylor  had  a 
public  house  on  the  mail  route. 

Other  villages  were  Weeks’  Mills  and  Branch  Mills.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Sheepscot,  where,  on  account  of  superior 
water  power,  Major  Abner  Weeks  and  his  father  had  erected  saw  and 
grist  mills  and  tanneries.  At  the  latter,  where  the  western  branch  of 
the  Sheepscot  enters  the  town  from  Palermo,  similar  mills  and  tan¬ 
neries  had  also  been  built. 

St.  George ,  1803 

“Since  the  crusades,  Saint  George  has  been  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  and  the  English  banner,  a  red  cross  on  a  silver  ground,  is 
called  the  banner  of  St.  George.” 

The  name  came  early  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Captain  George 
Weymouth,  whose  own  name-saint  was  Saint  George,  bestowed  it  in 
1605  upon  the  Island  of  Monhegan,  in  honor  of  England’s  patron 
saint,  and  placed  a  cross  on  Allen’s  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Georges’  River,  to  establish  England’s  claim  to  the  territory. 

The  blockhouse  or  trading  post  established  in  1630  was  near 
the  present  village  of  St.  George.  By  this  time  many  families  had  set- 
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tied  at  Pemaquid  and  along  the  Georges’  River.  In  1630  eighty- 
four  families  were  residing  about  this  region;  in  1635  mention  is  made 
of  two  families  living  at  St.  George,  but  their  names  are  not  given. 

The  fort  of  1717  or  1720,  strong  and  capacious,  was  built  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Georges.  A  short  distance  from  that  a  block¬ 
house  was  erected,  and  the  large  area  between  was  enclosed  by  pali¬ 
sades.  This  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  a  garrison  of  250  men. 
In  1720  there  were  twenty  houses,  a  few  stores,  and  two  or  three 
wharves  near  the  stronghold. 

The  plantation  including  the  present  towns  of  Warren,  Thomas- 
ton,  St.  George  and  Cushing  was  St.  George.  Lower  St.  George  in¬ 
cluded  the  towns  of  Thomaston,  St.  George  and  Cushing. 

The  town  of  Cushing,  when  incorporated  in  1798,  included  St. 
George.  The  present  town  of  St.  George  was  incorporated  in  1803. 

When  the  first  town  meeting  was  called  at  that  date  it  was 
held  in  the  house  of  Samuel  Watts.  John  McKeller  was  moderator; 
John  Robinson,  town  clerk;  and  Joseph  Robinson,  John  M.  Kellar  and 
Hezekiah  Prince  were  selectmen  and  assessors.  Among  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  this  time  were  John  Andrews,  John  Jameson,  Wm.  Wheeler, 
Thos.  Kelloch,  Elijah  Hall,  Barnabas  Fountain,  Adam  Teel,  Thos. 
Martin,  Robert  Wall,  John  Watts,  John  Madden,  Dennis  Fogerty, 
Enoch  Ripley,  James  Matthews,  Thos.  Rivers  and  Benj.  Clark. 

A  later  fort  built  in  1809  and  garrisoned  during  the  War  of 
1812  was  located  in  the  village  behind  the  present  white  church. 

Some  early  comers  to  the  present  town  of  St.  George  might  be 
mentioned:  Captain  Samuel  Watts  engaged  in  lumber  and  West  In¬ 
dian  trade  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  taken  prisoner  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks;  Joshua  Thorndike  came  early  and 
Joshua  Smalley,  who  had  come  from  England  and  settled  on  Cape 
Cod,  came  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  before  1792.  The  names 
of  many  fine  sea  captains,  both  past  and  present,  such  as  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert  Long  might  be  added  to  that  of  Captain  Samuel  Watts. 

At  the  western  part  of  Cutler’s  Cove,  there  was  formerly  a  saw 
and  grist  mill.  It  was  near  the  mill  that  vessels  were  built  in  St.  George. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  was  organized  at  Wiley’s  Corner  in 

1784. 

Martinsville  in  St.  George  has  a  special  interest  for  lovers  of 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett’s  stories.  It  was  here  in  the  schoolhouse  where  she 
taught,  now  replaced  by  a  later  model,  that  The  Country  of  the  Point¬ 
ed  Firs  was  written. 

White  field,  1809 

Nil  desperandum,  Christo  duce.  “Never  despair,  where  Christ 
is  leader,”  was  the  motto  selected  by  the  gifted  preacher,  George 
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Whitefield,  for  the  encouragement  of  Lieutenant  General  William 
Pepperrell,  the  leader  of  the  troops  against  Louisburg.  This  gave  the 
expedition  the  air  of  a  modern  crusade. 

When  the  town  of  Whitefield  was  incorporated  in  1809,  it  was 
named  for  this  celebrated  itinerant  minister  from  England,  who  visited 
New  England  in  1740,  and  again  in  1744,  and  came  to  the  Province  of 
Maine  in  1745.  He  visited  York,  Wells  and  Biddeford,  where  he 
preached  to  crowded  assemblies  that  were  both  captivated  and  aroused 
by  the  life  and  copiousness  of  his  sermons. 

Whitefield,  Maine,  is  the  most  northern  town  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  northern  section  of  the  present  town  was  settled  about 
1770  by  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  At  this  time  the  town  formed  the 
western  part  of  Ballstown,  now  Jefferson,  to  which  it  remained  at¬ 
tached  until  1809.  The  name  of  the  plantation  was  derived  from  John 
Ball  who  was  a  settler  as  early  as  1770.  He  and  other  early  comers 
were  attracted  by  the  forests  and  streams  convenient  for  floating  the 
logs  to  the  sea.  The  Sheepscot  River  afforded  many  valuable  sites  for 
mills  and  machinery. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  plantation,  mills  were  built  by- 
John  Woodman.  Among  early  settlers  were  Joshua  Little,  Abram 
Choate,  Benjamin  King,  Thomas  Turner,  Young,  Fales,  Dr.  Samuel 
Heath,  Ebeneezer  Sterns  and  Coopers. 

In  1818  the  Reverend  Dennis  Ryan,  first  Catholic  priest  to  be 
ordained  in  New  England,  was  named  the  pastor  of  St.  Denis  Church 
in  Whitefield.  A  log  church  was  erected  in  1822,  and  in  1833  a  brick 
building  with  a  Gothic  tower  was  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  bricks 
used  in  this  building  and  others  near  by  were  made  by  hand  on  the 
church  grounds. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  town  was  a  Baptist  meeting  house, 
where  Elder  Joseph  Baily  was  settled.  In  1818  he  was  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  from  the  town. 

Carmel ,  1811 

And  Elijah,  the  prophet  said:  Now  therefore  send  and  gather 
to  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four 
hundred  and  fifty  .  .  .  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  said  “ The  Lord, 
he  is  God.” 

It  was  at  Mount  Carmel  in  Palestine  that  Elijah’s  dramatic 
challenge  took  place  which  resulted  in  the  vindication  of  Jehovah  and 
the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

The  township  which  is  now  Carmel,  Maine,  was  purchased  of 
Massachusetts  in  1795  by  Martin  Kingsley  of  Hampden,  a  prominent 
man  of  that  town  and  its  first  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
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1802.  Its  first  settlers  were  Paul  and  Abel  Ruggles.  When  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1811,  the  name  of  Carmel  was  doubtless  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Reverend  Paul  Ruggles  who  delighted  in  preaching 
from  prophecy  and  in  using  figurative  and  quaint  passages  such  as 
are  found  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  dramatic  experience  of  Elijah 
at  Mount  Carmel  doubtless  gave  him  the  reason  for  the  suggestion  of 
the  name  of  the  town. 

Courageous  and  full  of  pioneering  spirit,  Paul  Ruggles  and 
his  wife  had  pushed  their  way  alone  into  the  Maine  wilderness  in 
1798.  They  sent  their  little  stock  of  furniture  and  household  goods 
on  an  ox  sled  and  followed  in  a  sleigh  on  the  long  cold  journey  into 
the  deep  woods,  over  primitive  roads.  Arriving  at  Hermon,  they  spent 
some  weeks  with  a  family  named  Garland  who  had  built  an  early 
cabin  in  that  township.  Then  they  continued  their  journey  by  boat, 
a  “dug  out”  made  from  a  log.  They  paddled  up  the  Sowadabscook 
into  the  central  portion  of  the  township,  now  Carmel,  to  the  mouth 
of  a  beautiful  clear  stream  which  they  called  Ruggles’  Brook.  Here 
they  built,  first  a  log  house  and  later  a  plank  dwelling,  directly  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness.  Later  in  the  history  of  the  town,  Ruggles’ 
son,  Hiram,  was  an  important  citizen. 

Another  early  settler  was  Alexander  Small  who  also  came  by 
ox  sled  in  1800  or  1802.  He  found  that  Ruggles  possessed  the  only 
horse  in  the  community.  Eben  C.  Hinckley  came  from  Barnstable, 
Massachusetts,  in  1806  or  1807. 

Hermon ,  1814 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  hrethern  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  ...  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  and  as  the  dew  that  des¬ 
cended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  for  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life  for  evermore. 

Hermon,  Maine,  located  in  Penobscot  County,  was  settled  be¬ 
fore  1784  and  incorporated  in  1814.  It  was  one  of  the  four  towns  as¬ 
signed  to  General  Knox  by  the  General  Court  in  1800,  to  complete 
his  complement  of  the  Waldo  Patent.  Here,  as  in  other  townships,  the 
lots  actually  occupied  by  settlers  were  not  distributed,  and  their  titles, 
derived  only  from  occupancy,  were  purchased  for  nominal  sums. 

At  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  its  present  biblical  name 
was  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was  largely  through  the  enthusiastic  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Reverend  Paul  Ruggles  in  this  area  that  this  name,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  unity  and  harmony, 
was  adopted.  Mt.  Hermon,  the  sacred  mountain,  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature  of  the  scenery  in  ancient  Palestine  because  of  its  height, 
may  have  been  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

The  pioneers  in  1784  were  Daniel  Neal,  Ebineezer  Garlin, 
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Benjamin  Page,  Gustaveus  Swan,  Charles  Blagdon,  Joseph  Pumroy, 
Joseph  Pumroy,  Jr.,  James  Pumroy,  John  Blagdon,  Jaramiah  Swan, 
Paoli  Hewes,  Charles  Blagdon,  Jr.,  William  Hewes,  Julius  Hewes, 
John  Swan  and  John  Smith. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  when  the  energetic  Baptist,  Paul  Rug- 
gles,  was  pushing  his  way  into  the  wilderness  of  Carmel  with  his  young 
wife  they  were  guests  for  several  weeks  of  a  Hermon  settler,  a  Mr. 
Garland,  the  date  of  whose  arrival  appears  to  be  unknown.  The  growth 
of  the  plantation  was  slow,  but  there  were  about  twenty  families  in 
the  township  when  it  was  erected  into  a  town  in  1814. 

Hiram ,  1814 

.  .  .  so  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees  according 
to  all  his  desires. 

The  name  Hiram,  that  of  a  town  in  Oxford  County,  honors 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  furnished  King  Solomon  with  cedars  from 
Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  House  of  the  Lord.  The  name  was 
selected  by  General  Peleg  Wadsworth  and  Timothy  Cutler  who  were 
among  the  early  settlers  who  came,  according  to  some  authorities, 
about  1774;  Williamson,  however,  uses  the  date  1780. 

The  town  of  Hiram  is  composed  of  various  grants  and  lots  of 
land,  made  to  settlers  who  were  generally  veterans  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  or  the  Revolution.  In  1774  Lieutenant  Benjamin  In¬ 
galls  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Foster  (a  brother-in-law), 
Abiel  Messer,  John  Curtis  and  Eben  Herrick  came  to  the  Great  Falls 
and  laid  out  lots  for  each  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saco  River.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ingalls’  lot  included  the  plot  where  the  Hiram  Bridge  Village 
now  stands.  Lieutenant  Ingalls,  to  whom  is  accorded  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  settler  in  the  town  in  1774,  entered  the  British  Army 
when  a  boy  and  was  captured  at  Louisburg  in  1745  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1761  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant.  In  October, 
1785,  a  great  freshet  swept  away  his  house,  barn  and  blacksmith 
shop  and  he  soon  removed  to  Flintstown  (Baldwin)  where  he  settled 
near  “Ingalls  Pond.” 

Daniel  Foster  was  the  second  settler  in  Hiram;  he  located  not 
far  from  the  bend  in  the  Saco.  He  died  in  1780,  the  first  death  in 
town. 

Two  grants  of  land  in  this  section  were  made  to  Timothy  Cut¬ 
ler.  The  “Upper  Grant”  is  included  mostly  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Brownfield;  the  “Lower  Grant,”  made  in  1788,  consisted  in  part  of 
a  portion  of  Mount  Cutler  which  is  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  the 
first  postmaster  in  Hiram  in  1801.  The  title  to  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  town  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  deed  given  in  1666  to 
Major  Wm.  Phillips  of  Saco,  whereby  Captain  Sunday,  the  Indian 
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sagamore,  conveyed  to  him  “three  rocks  of  hills,”  supposed  to  be  rich 
in  silver  ore. 

James  Eastman  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  locate  in  Hiram;  he 
was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  in  the  Revolution. 
John  Watson,  said  to  have  come  from  England,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  came  in  1778;  Daniel  Boston  came  early  to  Denmark,  and  in 
1783  moved  to  Hiram  Hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saco.  Four  of  his 
sons  settled  in  town.  John  Burbank,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  came 
from  Kennebunk  in  1788;  an  early  schoolmaster  in  Hiram,  his  three 
sons  settled  here. 

John  Clemons  arrived  from  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  in  1779, 
first  settling  in  Brownfield  and  coming  to  Hiram  in  1780.  While 
hunting,  he  discovered  the  large  pond  which  bears  his  name,  and 
moved  his  family  thither.  John  Bucknell  came  from  Fryeburg  with  his 
son,  Simeon,  in  1785;  Lemuel  Howard  came  from  Brownfield  the 
same  year;  John  Ayer  was  living  in  Hiram  as  early  as  1787.  He  built 
the  first  grist  mill  in  the  town  on  the  brook  just  above  the  old  “red 
mill.”  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  Long¬ 
fellow,  a  native  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  a  Revolutionary  pa¬ 
triot,  bought  of  that  Commonwealth,  in  1790,  a  tract  of  land  of 
15,000  acres  at  thirteen  cents  per  acre  in  the  present  town  of  Hiram, 
known  as  the  Hiram  or  Wadsworth  grant.  The  titles  of  the  settlers’ 
lots  were  partly  from  Massachusetts  and  partly  from  the  General. 

There  is  much  forest  and  a  great  variety  of  trees,  which  would 
account  for  the  borrowing  of  the  name  of  King  Hiram,  whose  land 
in  Tyre  abounded  in  “timber  of  cedar  and  timber  of  fir.” 

The  place  called  Wadsworth  Hall  was  built  by  the  General 
in  1800  and  there  he  moved  in  1807.  It  is  still  standing,  stately  and 
elegant.  One  famous  King’s  pine  is  said  to  be  still  located  on  the 
Wadsworth  estate.  Spared  the  King’s  axe,  this  tree  is  one  of  the  few 
thus  designated  still  standing  in  Maine. 

Wesley ,  1833 

“My  God,  I  am  Thine,  what  a  comfort  divine,  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  know  that  my  Jesus  is  mine.”  So  run  the  lines  of  one  of  John 
Wesley’s  hymns. 

Wesley,  Maine,  lies  in  the  interior  of  Washington  County,  on 
a  high  hill  among  the  blueberry  barrens.  On  a  clear  day  a  fine  view 
is  visible  from  the  center  of  the  village.  The  “Air  Line,”  as  the  route 
is  called  which  passes  through  this  town,  was  projected  in  1838-39  as 
a  means  of  carrying  soldiers  to  the  border  in  the  time  of  the  Aroostook 
War.  After  the  dispute  of  the  boundary  line  was  settled,  the  road  re¬ 
mained  unfinished  until  it  was  opened  as  a  mail  route  in  1857.  A  few 
years  later  it  was  improved  and  stages  were  put  in  use,  although  stories 
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of  wolves  and  bandits  are  still  told  as  dangers  faced  by  travelers  at 
that  time. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1833  it  had  received  the 
name  of  Wesley  in  honor  of  John  Wesley,  the  English  religious  re¬ 
former  and  founder  of  Methodism.  Born  at  Epworth,  in  1703,  Wesley 
was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England  and  educated  at  Charter- 
House  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  was  at  this  latter  institution  in 
1737  that  he  became  the  head  of  a  society  of  young  men,  including  his 
brother,  Charles,  which  were  called  Methodists.  He  taught  that  no 
real  Christianity  was  possible  without  conversion  and  his  enthusiasm 
gained  him  followers  in  whom  he  kindled  zeal  equal  to  his  own.  He 
traveled  on  horseback  and  often  preached  several  sermons  a  day.  He 
published  many  religious  tracts  and  books,  as  well  as  hymns. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Wesley,  Maine,  were  many  of  the 
Day  family.  William  Day,  who  was  born  in  Phippsburg,  Maine,  April 
20,  1780,  was  one  of  the  first.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  planta¬ 
tion  was  called  “Great  Meadow  Ridge”  because  of  the  large  mead¬ 
ows  along  East  River.  He  and  others  came  with  oxen  through  the 
woods,  following  a  spotted  trail.  He  located  and  built  a  log  house, 
just  across  the  road  in  front  of  where  the  schoolhouse  on  Day  Hill 
now  stands.  He  was  engaged  in  logging  and  farming  while  in  Wesley. 

Three  brothers,  Jacob,  Joel  and  Samuel,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  Leeds,  were  other  members  of  this  family  who  settled  in  Day 
Valley  in  the  town  of  Wesley  before  1835. 

After  leaving  Leeds,  Jacob  resided  in  Cooper  before  coming 
to  Wesley;  he  was  a  farmer  and  a  lumberman.  Joel  was  one  of  the 
first  mail  carriers  from  Wesley  to  Machias;  he  made  the  trip  once 
each  week  on  horseback.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  a  Bap¬ 
tist  in  religious  belief.  Samuel  Blethen,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Day 
brothers,  served  as  a  private  in  the  Aroostook  War  in  1838-39.  A  man 
of  keen  foresight,  he  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  anticipating  events. 
Another  member  of  the  Day  family,  Lewis,  was  the  best-known  inn¬ 
keeper  in  this  region. 

Other  early  citizens  of  Wesley  were  McRae,  Fenlason,  Stinch- 
field,  Guptill,  Gray,  Hayward  and  Getchell. 

Bene  dicta,  1872 

The  town  of  Benedicta  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Aroostook  County.  It  was  named  for  Bishop 
Benedict  Fenwick  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  purchased  the  town¬ 
ship  from  Massachusetts  in  1834,  but  did  not  receive  his  title  until 
1846,  when  it  was  deeded  to  him  by  George  W.  Coffin,  Agent  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  settled  in  1834  by  David  and 
Joseph  Leavitt. 
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It  was  the  dream  of  the  Right  Reverend  Fenwick,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Boston,  to  settle  a  Catholic  colony  upon  the  cheap  lands 
of  northern  Maine,  and  also  to  erect  and  maintain  a  Catholic  college 
in  connection  with  the  colony.  The  project  of  establishing  the  colony 
was  carried  out,  but  the  idea  of  developing  a  college  in  northern 
Maine  was  abandoned  and  the  proposed  institution  was  located  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  now  Holy  Cross.  The  township  had  been 
surveyed  by  Joseph  C.  Morris  and  Andrew  McMillan  in  1825. 

Benedicta  was  first  named  for  Father  Conway,  a  missionary. 
Soon  after  purchasing  the  half-township  in  1834,  Bishop  Fenwick 
began  to  carry  out  his  project  of  establishing  a  colony  upon  it.  The 
township  was  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  trackless  wilderness,  but  it 
consisted  of  good  land,  and  large  lumber  operations  were  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  from  north  to  south,  village  lots 
were  laid  out,  and  soon  a  church  was  built  and  also  a  parsonage  and 
near  by  a  tract  of  land  was  set  apart  for  a  college  farm.  The  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  proposed  institution  was  begun  and  one  large 
college  building  was  nearly  completed,  when  this  part  of  the  project 
was  abandoned.  This  building  remained  unoccupied  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  finally  taken  down.  The  Bishop  also  built  a  mill  on 
Molunkus  Stream,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town.  This  mill  contained 
an  up-and-down  saw  and  shingle  machine,  but  was  afterward  given 
up  and  allowed  to  decay. 

The  Bishop  charged  the  settlers  $2  per  acre  for  land  upon  the 
line  of  the  main  road  and  $1.50  per  acre  for  land  farther  back;  he 
gave  them  all  the  necessary  time  to  pay  for  their  farms. 

Whether  the  Leavitts,  who  were  the  first  settlers,  were  a  part 
of  the  Bishop’s  colony,  or  squatters  who  came  before  the  purchase,  is 
not  known.  Among  the  first  of  the  Catholic  colony  to  settle  upon  the 
town  were  Nicholas  Broderick,  Timothy  Dorsey,  Martin  Qualey, 
Philip  Finnegan  and  John  Millmore,  who  came  in  1834.  Patrick 
Brade,  Chris  Keegan,  John  Byrne,  Francis  Smith  and  John  Perry 
were  also  early  settlers,  as  well  as  Henry  Rivers  and  Martin  Lawler. 
These  settlers  were  all  Irish  emigrants  who  had  worked  for  some 
time  in  the  cities  of  Massachusetts.  In  1838  and  in  1840  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  settlers  came  in.  John  D.  Rush  arrived  in  1838  and  settled 
opposite  where  the  church  now  stands  which  was  erected  in  1843. 

The  many  good  farms  and  neat  and  comfortable  homes  in 
the  town  give  ample  evidence  of  what  a  colony  of  thrifty  and  indus¬ 
trious  Irish  emigrants  can  accomplish  under  even  quite  unfavorable 
circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  their  settlement,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  here  made  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  the 
good  Bishop  in  planting  this  colony  here  in  the  wilderness. 
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St.  Agatha,  1899 

Situated  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Long  Lake  in  Aroostook 
County,  St.  Agatha  bears  the  name  of  a  Sicilian  saint  of  the  third 
century.  The  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Frenchville  and  was  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Acadians.  It  was  set  off  and  organized  as  a  town  in  1899. 
A  few  saw  mills  remind  one  of  the  once  active  lumber  industry. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edw.  L.  McMonagle,  Director  of  Schools 
in  Unorganized  Territory  of  Maine,  for  the  following  information: 

The  town  of  St.  Agatha,  incorporated  in  1899  took  the 
name  from  the  parish  church  which  had  been  established  there 
in  1890,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Agatha.  Bishop  Healy  in 
separating  the  new  parish  from  the  parent,  the  parish  of  St. 
Luce  or  Lucy,  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Agatha  because  of  the 
association  of  the  two  saints. 

Saint  Agatha,  one  of  the  most  highly  venerated  virgin  martyrs 
of  Christian  antiquity,  was  put  to  death  for  her  steadfastness  of  faith, 
in  Catania,  Sicily,  probably  during  the  persecution  of  Decius.  Some 
fifty  years  after  her  death,  her  relics  attracted  the  attention  of  numer¬ 
ous  visitors  to  Catania,  and  many  miracles  were  wrought  through  her 
intercession. 

Lucy,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  family  of  Syracuse,  persuaded 
her  mother,  ill  of  an  incurable  disease,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Catania  which  resulted  in  her  cure  and  in  Lucy’s  distributing  a  large 
part  of  her  worldly  goods  among  the  poor.  Being  denounced  by  an 
unworthy  youth  during  the  fierce  persecution  of  Diocletian,  she  also 
suffered  martyrdom  and  was  later  sainted. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


Maine  Towns  Whose  Names  Are  Descriptive 

Many  towns  in  Maine  bear  descriptive  words.  The  Indian 
names  already  discussed  in  Chapter  I  belong  in  that  category,  since 
they  had  a  definite  purpose  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  Indian.  Our 
English  descriptive  words  as  applied  in  place  names  did  not  grow  out 
of  necessity,  but  were  a  result  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  trying 
to  characterize  a  place.  Some  describe  the  natural  features,  some  point 
out  the  geographical  location,  either  in  simple  terms,  or  in  more 
poetic  form;  others  describe  the  natural  resources  of  the  area. 

Among  the  towns  whose  names  characterize  their  own  natural 
beauty  might  be  mentioned  Fairfield,  Prospect  and  Auburn. 

Fairfield,  1788 

Fairfield,  the  fifty-sixth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Maine,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec  River,  north  of 
Augusta.  It  is  the  southernmost  town  of  Somerset  County  and  was 
first  settled  in  1774.  It  was  incorporated  in  1788,  June  18,  under  the 
name  it  had  previously  borne  as  a  plantation. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Whitney,  in  The  Kennebec  Valley,  says: 

As  we  pass  from  Taconnet  Falls  to  the  Falls  at  Skow- 
hegan,  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  verdant  slopes  and  fertile 
vales  of  Fairfield  and  what  was  once  the  town  of  Bloomfield, 
names  which  originated  from  the  blooming  appearance  of  this 
section.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful. 

He  also  noted  that  the  early  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  below  Anson,  secured  their  titles  to  the  land  which 
they  settled  upon  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  of 
the  Colony  at  New  Plymouth,  to  whom  Bradford  had  assigned  it  in 
1635;  he  having  received  it  by  grant  of  the  Plymouth  Council  in  1629. 

Fairfield  is  a  town  of  many  villages.  For  a  long  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  was  called  Kendall’s  Mills  after  General  Wm.  Kendall  who 
was  the  most  prominent  citizen  of  the  town  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1772  Kendall’s  Mills  became  the  village  of 
Fairfield.  Here  in  1774  a  few  hardy  pioneers  had  settled  in  what 
was  then  a  wilderness,  paving  the  way  for  the  busy  industrial  town 
of  neat  homes  which  long  since  have  supplanted  the  first  rude  cabins. 
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One  half  mile  north  of  the  business  section  on  the  river  bank  is  a 
granite  seat  indicating  the  spot  where  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  men 
landed  to  repair  his  boats. 

Other  centers  of  settlement  are  Shawmut,  formerly  Somerset 
Mills,  three  miles  up  the  river;  Hinckley,  until  recently  Pishon’s 
Ferry,  eight  miles  above  Fairfield,  where  Hinckley  Bridge  leading  to 
Pittsfield  and  Bangor  has  replaced  the  old  ferry;  and  Fairfield  Center, 
three  miles  west  of  Fairfield,  which  carried  the  title  of  Fairfield  until 
this  was  assumed  by  the  village  on  the  river;  North  Fairfield,  north¬ 
ward  of  the  last  named,  and  Larone  (Winslow’s  Mills),  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  town. 

The  earliest  residents,  according  to  the  Town  Records ,  were 
Josiah  Burges,  Elihu  Bowerman,  Joseph  Town,  Lemuel  Tobey,  Dan¬ 
iel  Wyman,  John  Nobel,  Ebenezer  Allen,  Phillip  Wing,  Joshua  Black- 
well  and  Jonathan  Emery. 

Among  other  esteemed  citizens  besides  General  Kendall  were 
General  Simonds  and  Seldon  Conner,  a  Governor  of  Maine. 

Prospect ,  1794 

The  town  of  Prospect  lies  on  the  Penobscot  River  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  Waldo  County.  The  first  notable  event  in  the  history  of 
this  region  was  the  construction  of  a  small  fortification  in  1759,  called 
Fort  Pownal,  on  the  spot  known  as  Fort  Point,  now  included  in 
Stockton.  The  first  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  had  been  soldiers  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  settled  near  the  fort.  The  town  was 
originally  a  part  of  Frankfort,  but  was  taken  from  it  and  incorporated 
in  1794  as  the  eighty-sixth  town  in  Maine.  Its  name  was  suggested 
by  the  beautiful  prospect  presented  from  an  elevation  near  the  center 
of  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pownal. 

Fort  Pownal  was  garrisoned  with  a  hundred  men,  but  on  the 
downfall  of  the  French  power  in  the  north,  the  number  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  guard.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  the  fort  was  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Goldthwait  who  was  superintendent  of  the  valu¬ 
able  traffic  with  the  Indians  of  this  place.  In  March,  1775,  Captain 
Mowatt,  notorious  for  his  cruel  bombardment  and  burning  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  a  few  months  later,  sailed  up  the  river  and  transferred  to  his 
vessel  all  the  heavy  guns  and  ammunition  of  the  fort. 

The  first  inhabitants  settled  near  the  fort.  John  Odom,  who 
built  the  first  mill  on  the  Penobscot  River,  located  at  Sandy  Point 
about  three  miles  above  the  fort.  Other  early  inhabitants  were  a  Mr. 
Clifford,  Mr.  Treat,  two  or  three  men  named  Colson  and  Charles 
Curtis,  for  whom  Curtis  Point  was  given  its  name.  Captain  John 
Odom,  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer  of  the  same  name,  was  a  resident 
of  this  town.  He  was  born  in  March,  1787,  and  followed  the  sea  for 
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forty-five  years.  He  was  impressed  when  a  young  man  into  British 
service  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna  in  Spain,  where  Sir 
John  Moore  was  killed.  In  this  battle  he  was  useful  in  carrying  off 
the  wounded  and  attending  to  their  wants.  He  obtained  his  release 
from  the  British  service  soon  after  and  returned  home  in  1811. 

Whipple’s  Acadia  says:  “During  the  year  1756,  Lieutenant 
Joshua  Treat  arrived  at  this  fort  [Pownal]  in  a  ship  from  Boston 
loaded  with  government  stores  for  the  fort  where  he  remained,  and 
he  was  the  first  actual  settler  on  the  Penobscot  River.” 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
fort  at  St.  George,  but  when  Fort  Pownal  was  built,  Fort  George 
was  dismantled  and  abandoned.  Lieutenant  Treat  was  a  gunsmith 
by  trade  and  soon  came  to  this  place,  settled  near  the  fort  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  trade,  not  only  at  the  garrison,  but  in  the  village.  He  was 
also  an  interpreter  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  were  twenty- 
three  families  in  the  territory  afterward  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Prospect,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred  people  in  all. 

Auburn ,  1842  (City,  1869) 

The  town  of  Auburn,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1842,  may 
well  have  taken  its  name  from  Goldsmith’s  “Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest 
village  of  the  plain.”  A  modern  writer  has  expressed  the  same  thought 
by  saying  that  “in  charm  of  nature  and  beauty  and  advantage  of  loca¬ 
tion  for  aboriginal  life  this  place  was  unsurpassed.”  Here  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Anasagunticooks  kept  their  capital  of  the  valley  region, 
and  had  their  principal  village.  Another  possible  source  of  the  name 
is  Aubourn,  a  city  in  Lincolnshire,  England. 

Auburn  was  incorporated  from  “all  that  part  of  Minot  lying 
easterly  of  the  curved  line  [so  called] .”  The  early  Minot  settlers  were 
Samuel  Berry,  William  and  Aranna  Briggs,  William  Briggs,  Jr.,  A. 
Devinall,  Wm.  Woodward,  Elijah  Record,  John  Todd,  Squire  Cas¬ 
well,  Samuel  Jackson,  James  Packard,  Joel  Simmons,  Joseph  and 
Cushing  Daws,  Job  Caswell,  Isaac  Washburn,  Nicholas  Bray,  Nathan 
Niles,  John  Staples,  Simeon  Caswell,  David  Read,  James  Willis,  Ed¬ 
ward  Jacobs,  Elnathan  Packard  and  Elijah  Fisher. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  West  Auburn  in  1842;  the 
call  was  signed  by  Elisha  Stetson,  John  Smith,  William  B.  Merrill, 
Benjamin  Given,  Charles  Little  and  Thomas  B.  Little.  In  1867  Dan¬ 
ville  was  annexed  to  Auburn.  The  oldest  settlement  in  this  part  of 
the  town  had  been  made  on  Merrill  Hill  in  1789  by  Jacob  Stevens, 
Benjamin  True,  Jabez  Morrill,  Levi  Merrill  and  Daniel  Merrill,  all 
of  Turner.  Two  years  later,  all  but  Mr.  Stevens  sold  their  betterments 
to  Elias  Merrill  of  New  Gloucester,  who  here  provided  a  home  for  his 
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large  family  of  sons.  These  two  towns,  Minot  and  Danville,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  villages  clustered  around  Goff’s  Corner.  Here  the  first 
clearing  was  made  in  1797  by  one  Marr,  near  the  junction  of  the 
present  Main  and  Court  streets.  He  sold  his  claim  to  Joseph  Welch, 
whose  log  house  was  the  first  permanent  building.  The  second  was  a 
frame  house  built  by  Mr.  Dillingham  in  1798  near  the  falls  on  Found¬ 
ry  Brook,  where  he  erected  a  grist  mill.  The  next  house  was  a  log  one 
erected  by  Solomon  Wood,  nearly  opposite  the  Edward  Little  house. 
The  growth  for  twenty  years  was  slow.  By  the  coming  of  Edward 
Little  in  1819,  an  element  of  prosperity  was  introduced. 

In  1822  Jacob  Reed  moved  a  small  building  on  the  ice  to  the 
site  of  the  Goff  Block  for  the  first  store,  and  also  opened  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  house.  James  Goff  became  Reed’s  partner  in  merchandizing  and 
bought  store  and  goods  in  1823.  During  that  year,  the  toll  bridge 
across  the  Androscoggin  was  built,  an  accomplishment  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  “Pekin”  as  the  village  was  called.  The  bridge  superseded 
the  ferry,  which  had  done  duty  since  1812-  The  rates  of  toll  on  the 
new  bridge  are  preserved:  “Foot  passengers,  2  cents;  horse  and  wagon, 
10  cts.;  chaise,  16  cts. ;  four  wheeled  phaetons,  32  cts.;  sheep,  1  cent; 
oxen,  4  cents.” 

In  addition  to  the  store,  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  second 
store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  law  office  and  a  millinery  shop.  Jacob 
Reed’s  tavern  was  a  one  and  a  half  story  building,  when  erected  by 
Zabina  Hunt  before  1818,  and  used  as  a  dwelling  until  purchased  as 
a  tavern  by  Jacob  Reed  in  1822.  Hunt  was  the  ferryman  for  many 
years.  In  this  village  the  line  between  Minot  and  Danville  started  “at 
the  highest  rock  in  the  Androscoggin  at  the  Falls,”  passed  diagonally 
across  the  present  Court  Street,  just  north  of  the  Elm  House,  and  bi¬ 
sected  the  residence  of  Ara  Cushman.  Elm  House,  built  in  1830  as  a 
residence  by  Josiah  Little,  was  made  a  public  house  in  1845. 

West  Auburn  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  Lake  Auburn.  James  Parker,  John  Nason,  John 
Downing,  Israel  Bray,  Samuel  Verrill  and  Benjamin  Noyes  were  the 
first  settlers  locating  here  in  1789.  In  1798  most  of  them  gave  prefer¬ 
ence  to  locations  on  Taylor  Pond,  and  a  colony  from  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  consisting  of  James  Packard,  Asaph  Howard,  John  C. 
Crafts,  James  Perkins  and  Asahel  Kingsley  were  in  possession  by 
1800.  Mr.  Perkins  was  an  iron  worker,  did  blacksmithing  and  made 
implements  and  tools  used  by  the  early  settlers.  A  flourishing  village 
had  grown  up  here  by  1810;  a  Congregational  church  was  formed 
and  the  East  Meeting  house  built.  Here  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Scott 
preached  and  prayed.  The  Minot  Shoe  Factory  was  also  located  here 
in  1835.  Stevens’  Mills  were  on  Taylor  Brook. 

Pejepscot,  later  Danville,  was  incorporated  in  1802.  In  1819, 
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when  the  name  was  changed,  there  were  already  five  towns  of  that 
name  in  the  United  States;  of  these  the  shire  town  of  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  was  the  largest  and  may  have  suggested  the  name  to 
the  people  here.  The  distinctive  Indian  name,  Pejepscot,  meaning  “a 
place  where  the  river  is  split  up  into  many  rocky  channels,”  precisely 
describes  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  Pejepscot. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  saw  and  grist  mills  being 
early  established  on  various  brooks  and  streams  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  town,  and  the  early  establishment  of  the  West  Minot  shoe  fac¬ 
tory  in  1835. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  last  manufactory  make  interesting 
reading:  Auburn  is  the  shoe  city  of  Maine  and  here  was  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  made  in  the  state  to  develop  manufacturing  as  now  conducted. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Minot  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  organized  at  West  Auburn  in  1835  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  Asaph  Howard  was  president;  Eliphalet  Packard,  clerk  and 
treasurer;  Charles  Briggs  and  Nehemiah  Packard,  directors.  Work 
was  begun  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Crafts  in  May,  1836,  with  Moses 
Craft  helping  out  on  the  first  case.  Work  was  rather  discouraging  at 
first;  everything  was  done  by  hand  with  no  labor-saving  machinery 
introduced  until  about  1850.  The  factory  system  was  generally  adopted 
by  1870,  though  some  of  the  work  was  farmed  out. 


Sometimes,  the  addition  of  a  prefix  or  suffix  has  been  most 
useful  in  helping  to  describe  an  early  town;  the  use  of  the  word  field, 
meaning  “a  large  open  space”  or  “extensive  fields”  may  be  given  as 
an  example.  Among  such  a  group  of  towns  in  Maine  might  be  in¬ 
cluded:  Newfield,  Cherryfield,  Greenfield,  Enfield,  Smithfield  and 
Marshfield.  Names  with  the  suffix  feld  began  to  come  into  use  in 
England  after  the  Norman  Conquest  of  1066,  under  the  feudal  or 
manorial  system.  Around  the  manor  there  would  be  open  fields,  usually 
three  to  six  in  number,  sometimes  only  two,  and  they  might  be  named 
in  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  situated  from  the 
houses  in  the  village,  as  in  the  case  of  West  Field  or  North  Field. 

New  feld,  1794 

Newfield,  the  eighty-sixth  town  to  be  incorporated  in  Maine, 
previously  the  plantation  of  Washington,  was  the  first  town  in  our 
present  state  to  make  use  of  this  descriptive  term.  It  was  a  part  of  a 
tract  conveyed  to  Francis  Small  of  Kittery,  an  Indian  trader,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Sunday,  a  sagamore  in  the  region,  in  1668.  Later,  in  1846,  the 
area  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  600  to  800  acres  from  Shap- 
leigh  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town. 
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The  first  inhabitants  came  in  1777.  Nathaniel  Doe,  the  first 
settler,  arrived  in  that  year  and  occupied  the  only  house  in  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  town  for  some  years. 

During  that  same  year,  Zebulon  Libby  and  Paul  McDonald 
cleared  sufficient  land  to  raise  a  crop  of  rye  which  they  planted;  built 
a  log  house  for  each,  and  returned  to  their  homes  in  Scarborough  to 
spend  the  winter.  The  following  year,  they  returned  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  their  new  fields.  Hence  the  town’s  name. 

Leander  Nelson  came  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1780  and  settled  in  West  Newfield.  The  same  year  the  Reverend  John 
Adams  moved  his  family  here  from  Durham.  On  his  journey,  which 
was  made  by  ox  cart,  he  preached  in  the  more  populous  towns  or  set¬ 
tlements  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  stopping  place  or  an  audience 
of  half  a  dozen  settlers  and  their  families.  William  and  Eben  Symms 
of  Ipswich,  Revolutionary  soldiers,  came  about  1780  and  settled  at 
the  north  of  Symms  Pond  on  the  old  road  leading  from  the  village 
to  West  Newfield.  Samuel  Damm  of  Waterborough  built  a  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill  at  what  is  now  Newfield  Village,  between  1780  and 
1784.  Among  the  other  early  settlers  of  the  1780’s  were  George 
Thompson  from  Scarborough,  Ephraim  Moulton  from  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire,  with  his  four  grown-up  sons  who  settled  near  the 
northeast  line  of  the  town,  Elijah  Drew,  Thomas  Smith,  Thomas 
Davis  and  James  Crummett,  all  from  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

Elisha  Ayer,  the  chief  proprietor,  moved  to  Washington  Plan¬ 
tation  in  1790  and  settled  on  a  farm  south  of  Symms’  Pond.  James 
McLellan,  his  wife’s  brother,  came  from  Saco  the  next  year  and  set¬ 
tled  near  Horne  Pond.  Valentine  Davis  of  Durham  settled  near  Mr. 
McLellan  in  1792.  Josiah  Towle  came  from  Epping,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Hiram,  thence  to  Limerick  and  in  1792  to  Newfield,  where  he 
opened  a  store.  He  was  the  first  Representative  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Wm.  Durgin  came  from  Limerick  with  his  father 
and  brother  about  1798.  He  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  at  the  upper 
village  and  in  1801  built  a  store.  Other  Revolutionary  soldiers  who 
settled  in  Newfield  were  Robert  Thompson,  Wm.  Libby,  Nicholas 
Kennison,  Stephen  Wood,  James  Heard,  Wm.  Cammernell  and 
Simeon  Tibbets.  Newfield  furnished  96  men  during  the  Civil  War. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Benjamin  Lord,  who  came  from 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1797;  Stephen  Piper  from  Stratham, 
who  located  in  the  Asa  Piper  Place;  John  Mitchell  and  Joseph  Towne 
from  Kennebunk  on  the  Mountain  Road.  The  place  where  Jethro 
Smith  located  has  since  been  known  as  “Old  Rye  Field.”  Hosea  Lord 
was  a  licensed  innkeeper,  and  Josiah  Towle,  Wm.  Durgin,  David 
Staple,  Elijah  Drew  and  James  Ayer,  merchants,  in  1804.  The  first 
chaise  in  the  town  was  owned  by  the  Reverend  John  Dame. 
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At  a  plantation  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Bart¬ 
lett  Doe,  Elijah  Drew  was  moderator;  Andrew  Doe,  clerk;  and  Elijah 
Drew,  William  Symms  and  Josiah  Hobbs  were  assessors. 

In  1792  a  committee  was  appointed  to  hire  a  minister  and 
lay  out  a  churchyard.  The  work  of  building  the  church  was  forwarded 
in  1797  by  making  accurate  surveys  to  find  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  Baptists  were  allowed  their  portion  of  the  tax  for  supporting  the 
gospel  in  1798,  and  the  Congregationalists,  relieved  of  their  dissent¬ 
ing  influence,  immediately  erected  their  meeting  house,  the  first  in 
town,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Adams  Pond,  on  William 
Symms’  farm.  Elections  were  held  at  the  meeting  house  until  1845 
when  the  town  fitted  up  a  hall  over  the  store. 

Cherryfield,  1816 

Cherry  field,  on  the  southwestern  border  of  Washington  County, 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Narraguagus  River.  This  town  was 
originally  No.  1 1  of  the  “lottery  Townships,”  fifty  of  which,  situated 
between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  were  included  in  the  land 
lottery  of  1786.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1816.  Its  first  settlers 
had  come  in  1757.  Milbridge  Village  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Narraguagus,  although  Cherryfield  is  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
five  or  six  miles  farther  on. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  town  of  Cherryfield  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  Narraguagus  River  which  divides  the  village 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  was  for  many  years  called  Narraguagus. 
Vessels  ascend  to  Milbridge  within  five  and  a  half  miles  of  Cherry¬ 
field  Village,  and  lumber  is  floated  to  that  point  in  scows  and  rafts. 

Cherryfield  was  first  settled  in  1757  by  Ichabod  Willey  and 
Samuel  Colson.  Willey,  and  probably  Colson,  came  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  the  former  was  English  born,  or  born  soon  after  his  parents 
came  to  this  country.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Bumford,  was  born  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland.  Mr.  Willey  was  a  millwright,  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  endurance,  who  built  the  first  mill  on  the  Narraguagus 
River.  About  1760  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Leighton,  came 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Narraguagus;  Joseph  Bracy  was  a  very  early 
settler.  John  Bohannon,  Samuel  Colson  and  John  Foster  had  arrived 
by  1763.  John  Lawrence  came  early  from  North  Yarmouth,  while 
Captain  Josiah  Tucker  built  a  house  and  lived  on  the  hill  east  of 
Samuel  Ray’s  residence.  Some  of  the  oldest  citizens  remember  having 
attended  school  in  his  house. 

Alexander  Campbell  moved  to  that  part  of  Steuben,  now 
Cherryfield,  where  he  built  mills  about  1772  or  1773.  He  first  con¬ 
templated  building  on  the  privilege  occupied  by  Forest  Mill,  but  built 
a  dam  and  tide  mill  down  below.  There  was  a  mill  built  prior  to 
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this,  perhaps  owned  by  Joseph  Wallace,  Deacon  Jonathan  Stevens 
and  others. 

John  Archer,  an  Englishman,  a  surveyor  and  teacher,  took  up 
a  lot  on  the  Beddington  Road  in  the  early  settlement,  was  one  of  the 
assessors  in  1812,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Shubael 
Hinckley,  sometime  prior  to  the  Revolution,  settled  first  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  then  moved  to  the  intervale  beyond  the  Archer 
Place.  The  Fosters  came  to  the  river  from  Cape  Elizabeth  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were  English  born  and 
lived  at  Halifax,  but  had  great  sympathy  for  American  independence. 

The  northeast  part  of  Steuben  was  annexed  to  Cherryfield  in 
1826.  Alexander  Nickels  first  settled  in  Milbridge  and  then  purchased 
the  Todd  lot  in  Cherryfield  and  built  a  mansion.  He  was  concerned 
with  the  tide  mill  at  the  old  shiypyard.  Isaac  Patten,  by  trade  a  tan¬ 
ner,  came  to  Gouldsborough  early  and  then  moved  to  Foster’s  Island 
in  Narraguagus  Bay.  Colonel  Campbell  relinquished  some  thirty 
acres  of  the  large  lot  which  he  had  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Patten  estab¬ 
lished  a  tanyard  near  the  creek.  Joseph  Bracy,  a  very  early  settler, 
already  mentioned,  finally  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  the  Todd  or 
Nickels  lot  and  built  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  County 
road  that  led  to  the  bridge  at  Shipyard  Point. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
near  the  Campbell  Mill.  “The  Belgrade,”  a  full-rigged  bark  that  car¬ 
ried  fifty-six  local  men  around  Cape  Horn  to  California  during  the 
gold  rush,  was  built  in  this  formerly  active  shipbuilding  community. 

Among  later  Cherryfield  settlers  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Alline, 
surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  who  settled  in  Gouldsborough  after 
the  war.  He  moved  to  Cherryfield  about  1790,  the  first  physician  in 
the  vicinity.  Joseph  Adams  came  about  1807  from  Massachusetts  to 
Wiscasset,  soon  to  Cherryfield.  He  was  among  the  plantation  officers 
in  1809  and  from  that  time  was  identified  with  the  town  and  with 
its  interests.  He  held  nearly  every  town  office  and  was  elected  several 
times  to  the  General  Court.  He  often  rode  on  horseback  from  Nar¬ 
raguagus  to  Boston  and  back  again  after  the  session.  A  man  of  fine 
personal  presence  and  of  genial  manners,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  1812,  and  a  Representative,  from  1821  to 
1831,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  newly  established  State  of  Maine. 

The  census  of  1790  lists  the  following  additional  heads  of 
families  in  No.  11  at  that  date:  John  Jordan,  Moses  Roff,  Gawing 
Wilson,  John  Anderson,  John,  Elisha,  Ebeneezer  and  John  Small,  Jr. 

Greenfield,  1831 

Greenfield  in  Penobscot  County  lies  east  of  Milford  and  Green- 
bush,  in  one  of  the  many  corners  of  the  county,  and  although  some- 
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what  isolated,  the  tract  now  occupied  by  it  began  to  be  settled  in  1812. 
The  earliest  settlers  came  from  Salem,  Thorndike,  and  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  township  was  originally  No.  38  of  the  Bingham  Pur¬ 
chase.  Titles  to  the  land  came  from  William  Bingham,  the  great  pro¬ 
prietor  of  lands  in  Maine,  through  his  agent,  John  Black. 

Among  the  early  comers  were  Jeremiah  Lord,  Samuel  Wheel¬ 
er,  Wm.  Costigan  from  Salem,  Peter  Witham  from  Thorndike  and 
Miles  Stone  from  Easton.  Greenfield  was  once  a  part  of  Hancock 
County,  but  was  set  off  to  Penobscot  in  1858.  The  people  are  given 
mostly  to  lumbering,  for  which  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Penobscot 
offer  fine  opportunities.  Samuel  Wheeler  came  from  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  around  the  year  1800.  He  and  his  son,  Jesse,  cleared  the  first 
land  in  town.  Both  these  men  and  their  descendants  have  always  been 
active  in  civic  affairs.  Asa  White  came  from  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  to  what  is  now  Greenfield  in  1828;  his  farm  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  descendants  in  the  northern  part  of  Greenfield.  Wm. 
Pierce  came  in  1829  from  Montville  in  Waldo  County.  His  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  cleared  a  large  farm  and  proved  to  be  a  fine  citizen.  The  Little¬ 
fields  came  from  Waldo  County. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1831  and  given  the  descriptive 
name  Greenfield  in  honor  of  its  extensive  green  fields,  according  to 
some  writers;  others  suggest  that  the  name  was  transferred  from 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  On  three  sides  of  it  are  comparatively  un¬ 
improved  townships.  It  is  on  the  lowermost  of  the  steps  of  a  sort  of 
“giant’s  staircase”  which  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  makes 
in  this  quarter.  Greenfield  has  no  lakes  or  ponds,  but  is  otherwise  well 
watered.  Olamon  Stream,  Bear  Brook  and  Halfway  Brook,  with  their 
tributaries,  are  the  principal  sources  of  water.  Roads  lead  to  Lowell, 
Costigan  Station,  Olamon  and  Milford.  Most  of  the  population  of 
Greenfield  is  on  the  Lowell  road. 

Springfield,  1834 

The  northern  half  of  the  township  of  Springfield  in  Penobscot 
County  was  granted  to  Foxcroft  Academy  and  sold  at  thirty-one  cents 
per  acre  to  Bangor  parties  by  the  trustees.  The  buyers  were  land  and 
lumber  operators.  It  was  a  valuable  tract,  heavily  timbered  with 
pine  and  spruce.  The  southern  half  was  sold  in  smaller  sections  by 
the  state  to  settlers  and  others  and  was  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
best  land  in  Maine.  Springfield  received  its  first  settlers  in  1830  and 
was  incorporated  in  1834  under  the  descriptive  name  of  “extensive 
fields  abounding  in  springs.”  Others  suggest  that  the  name  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  in  turn  was  named  for 
an  English  town. 
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James  Bartlett  was  the  first  man  who  came  to  the  present 
town  of  Springfield.  He  built  a  house  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  about  1829.  Very  soon  after,  Elder  Samuel  Lewis,  a  Baptist 
minister  from  Harrison,  also  erected  a  house  in  that  locality.  The 
exact  date  is  not  available,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  preaching  in 
Chester  in  1831  and  1832,  and  was  living  in  Springfield  at  that  time. 
He  married  Phebe  Irish  in  Harrison.  All  of  his  twelve  children,  with 
the  exception  of  the  oldest  son,  William,  who  moved  to  Minnesota, 
came  to  Springfield  and  raised  families,  most  of  whom  settled  in  the 
town. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  first  settlers  of  the  town  was  Hiram 
Burr,  born  in  Brewer  in  1810.  His  father,  also  Hiram,  came  to  Brewer 
from  Massachusetts  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Brewer;  he  was 
a  ship  carpenter.  The  son,  Hiram,  came  to  Springfield  in  1828  or 
1829.  He  was  a  farmer  who  kept  a  public  house  in  connection  with 
his  farm.  Mr.  Burr  came  to  the  town  when  there  were  but  five  acres 
cleared  and  no  road  within  thirty-five  miles  from  here.  The  family 
had  to  go  to  Lincoln  for  supplies  and  bring  them  in  on  their  backs. 
The  first  fall  their  provisions  failed  and  they  lived  about  three  months 
on  beans  and  musty  meal  with  a  little  salt.  They  had  brought  in  pro¬ 
vision  enough  to  last  until  their  crops  matured,  but  they  were  stolen. 
The  privations  which  these  early  settlers  underwent  were  very  severe 
indeed.  Mr.  Burr  was  prominent  in  leading  positions  of  the  town  for 
many  years.  James  Butterfield,  the  first  trader,  was  also  an  early  set¬ 
tler.  Wm.  Olmstead  came  to  Springfield  in  1835  from  New  York. 

Population  must  have  grown  rather  rapidly,  for  the  town  was 
organized  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  first  settlers  came,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1834.  It  is  said  then  to  have  had  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants,  and  by  1850  the  number  had  increased  to  583. 
Springfield  was  Township  No.  5,  in  Range  2  north  of  the  Bingham 
Penobscot  Purchase. 

In  1837,  when  the  state  offered  a  bounty  for  wheat,  Samuel 
C.  Clark  of  this  town  received  the  first  prize.  There  have  been  many 
grist,  shingle  and  lumber  mills  on  the  various  streams.  Robinson  Con- 
forth  from  West  Waterville  came  to  Springfield  in  1843  and  made  a 
chopping.  The  next  year  he  brought  his  family  and  built  a  house. 

In  1847  Francis  Lewis,  the  son  of  Elder  Samuel,  moved  down 
into  what  is  now  the  village  of  Springfield  and  built  a  house  in  the 
lower  section  not  far  from  the  branching  off  of  the  Lee  road. 

Some  of  the  other  early  settlers  were  Ellis,  Dwelleys,  Nortons, 
Philbrooks,  Youngs  and  Woodwards.  The  names  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  were  Fogg,  Fish,  Cushman,  Mc- 
Ginley,  Brock,  Watson  and  Marshall. 
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Enfield,  1835 

Enfield  in  Penobscot  County  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pen¬ 
obscot  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  chief  western  branch,  the 
Piscataquis  River.  It  was  incorporated  in  1835. 

The  first  settlers  were  from  Bangor  and  Buckfield.  The  pio¬ 
neer,  John  Wood,  came  about  1819  or  1820  and  made  his  clear¬ 
ing  near  the  south  end  of  the  town,  hence  the  name  Enfield  (the- 
end  field)  may  have  been  given.  There  is  a  possibility,  too,  that  the 
name  may  have  been  derived  from  an  old  English  town  in  Middlesex. 

Almost  the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  covered  by  Cold 
Stream  Pond,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  in  Lowell.  This  pond 
occupies  about  one-third  of  the  town.  Its  outlet,  Cold  Stream,  flows 
into  the  Passadumkeag  River.  In  the  river  along  the  front  of  the 
township  are  about  ten  of  the  Penobscot  Reservation  islets,  among 
them  Gordon,  Moose  and  Pierce  Islands. 

In  1821  Mr.  Joseph  Treat  of  an  old  Bangor  family,  who  had 
an  extensive  grant  of  land  in  this  quarter,  had  a  saw  and  grist  mill 
constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cold  Stream,  which  aided  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  settlers.  This  mill  was  subsequently  destroyed,  and  then  was  re¬ 
built  by  his  brother,  John  Treat,  in  partnership  with  John,  Jr.,  and 
Edward  W.  Treat,  sons  of  the  latter.  The  Treat  grant  consisted  of 
five  thousand  acres  of  woodland  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  town.  North  of  it  was  Township  No.  1,  east  of  the  Penobscot  River, 
comprising  about  ten  thousand  acres.  On  January  31,  1835,  these  two 
tracts  were  united  by  the  State  Legislature  to  form  the  new  town  of 
Enfield. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Enfield  following  John  Wood 
was  Mr.  Smith  Gilman  who  came  here  about  1822  from  Freedom, 
Maine.  He  was  born  in  1792  in  Gilmonton,  New  Hampshire.  When 
he  came,  there  were  only  four  acres  of  trees  felled.  He  cleared  up  a 
farm,  and  since  there  was  no  road  in  summer,  supplies  were  brought 
in  by  boat  or  on  sleds  in  winter.  Travel  in  summer  was  on  horseback 
through  the  woods.  Mr.  Gilman,  in  his  early  manhood  and  middle 
life,  often  held  prominent  offices  in  the  town.  He  was  also  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Legislature  in  1855. 

John  Treat,  Sr.,  came  to  Enfield  from  Bangor  in  1823.  John 
Treat,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Bangor  in  1817.  He  came  to  Enfield  when  a 
lad  and  was  engaged  in  milling  and  merchandizing  all  his  life.  The 
mill  he  owned  in  the  town  manufactured  about  two  million  rafting 
wedges  each  season.  He  was  town  treasurer  for  a  long  time  and  was 
sent  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1861.  Walker  Darling  came  from 
Blue  Hill  in  1825.  His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Darling,  came  from 
England.  He  held  many  town  offices  during  his  life.  He  was  a  major 
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in  the  Aroostook  War.  His  son,  Adoniram,  became  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen,  and  held  office  as  selectman  and  town  agent.  His  home  was  in 
the  southern  part  of  Enfield  on  the  shore  of  Cold  Stream  Lake,  called 
by  the  Indians  Ammadamast. 

Thoreau,  on  his  journey  to  Mt.  Katahdin  in  1846,  gives  us  a 
description  of  Enfield.  He  had  left  Bangor  by  buggy,  September  1, 
for  Mattawamkeag  Point.  He  wrote: 

At  sundown  leaving  the  river  road  awhile  for  shortness 
we  went  by  way  of  Enfield  where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 
This,  like  most  of  the  localities  bearing  names  on  the  road, 
was  a  place. to  name,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  unnamed  and 
unincorporated  was  to  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
it  seemed  to  me.  Here,  however,  I  noticed  quite  an  orchard 
of  healthy  and  well  grown  apple  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  oldest  settler’s  house  in  the  region.  The  next  morning, 
we  drove  through  a  high  and  hilly  country  in  view  of  Cold 
Stream  Pond,  a  beautiful  lake  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  came 
into  the  Houlton  road  again,  here  called  the  Military  road. 

N orth  field,  1838 

Lying  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  county  and 
ten  miles  north  of  northwest  of  Machias,  the  township  of  Northfield 
in  Washington  County  was  originally  No.  24  in  Bingham’s  Penobscot 
Purchase.  It  was  incorporated  in  1838,  and  given  its  descriptive  name 
to  designate  “the  extensive  field  lying  at  the  north  [of  Machias] 

The  early  settlers  came  from  Machias  to  the  plantation  be¬ 
tween  1824  and  1827.  The  first  comer  was  Benjamin  Harmon;  then 
came  Harrison  George,  Turner  Smith  and  D.  Case.  The  principal 
settlements  are  along  the  road  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  road  south  of  the  pond. 

Machias  River  runs  in  a  southeasterly  course  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  town,  receiving  on  its  way  Old  and  New  streams 
and  Bog  Brook,  the  outlet  of  Bog  Pond,  which  lies  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town.  The  size  of  this  pond  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide. 
The  old  stage  road  from  Machias  to  Calais  passed  northward  across 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  just  west  of  the  pond. 

Smith  field,  1840 

This  town  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Somerset  County. 
It  was  formed  from  parts  of  Mercer  and  Dearborn  and  called  East 
Pond  Plantation,  from  one  of  the  Belgrade  lakes,  East  Pond,  which 
lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  North  Pond,  another  of  this 
chain  of  lakes,  lies  in  the  western  section. 

North  of  this  in  the  center  of  Smithfield  is  a  large  marsh.  The 
ponds  are  each  about  three  miles  long  and  two  wide,  beautiful  sheets 
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of  water  with  excellent  facilities  for  sailing,  fishing  and  shooting.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  broken  by  large  hills  and  valleys;  Mount  Tom 
and  Green’s  Mountain  are  the  highest  elevations.  Beech,  birch  and 
maple  are  the  principal  forest  trees;  saw,  grist  and  shingle  mills  were 
once  located  in  the  town. 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1840  its  name  honored 
one  of  its  valued  citizens,  the  Reverend  Henry  Smith. 

Other  early  citizens  in  the  plantation  and  town  were  Caleb 
Gilman,  John  Copeland,  Francis  Allen,  Wales  Gould,  Denison  Haynes, 
Peter  Libbey,  Barnabas  Allen,  S.  N.  Marston,  John  Piper  and  Oliver 
Parsons. 

Marshfield ,  1846 

This  Washington  County  town  takes  its  name  from  Marshfield 
Stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Machias  River,  which  partially  bounds  the 
southern  side,  and  upon  whose  principal  falls  its  largest  village  lies,  a 
short  distance  above  the  junction  with  the  Machias  River. 

The  area  of  the  open  spaces  along  the  river  is  marshy,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  from  these  marshes  that  the  early  settlers  who  came 
from  Scarborough  found  the  hay  necessary  for  their  cattle.  The  town 
was  formerly  the  northern  part  of  Machias,  from  which  it  was  set 
off  and  incorporated  in  1846.  Marshfield  Stream  or  Middle  River 
is  the  site  of  the  hiding  of  the  British  vessel,  the  “Margaretta,”  in 
the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Revolution.  The  township  was  sometimes 
called  Middle  River,  and  as  early  as  1772  it  was  called  Marsh  Lands. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill  of  Machias  gives  the  following  names  of 
those  assessed  for  a  school  tax  in  1790:  Daniel  Hoit  (Hoyt),  Aaron 
Hanscom,  Benj.  Crocker,  Jonathan  Berry  and  Joseph  Getchell. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Bowker’s  present-day  farm  was  reclaimed  from  the 
marshes  in  1867,  and  a  barque  was  built  on  the  very  site  of  his  farm 
buildings  by  his  uncle,  Oliver  Crocker.  The  house  was  built  by  Levi 
Bowker,  Jr.  The  farm  was  originally  part  of  the  old  Joe  Getchell 
place.  Levi  and  Watts  Bowker  built  the  first  mill  here. 

In  1826  a  big  fire  swept  through  the  forest  then  stretching 
inland  for  miles.  The  blaze  was  fierce  and  it  took  only  one  day  to  race 
from  Wesley  to  Marshfield.  There  was  a  Benjamin  Harmon  house  far¬ 
ther  upstream  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  years  ago.  In  1855  John  F. 
Harmon  and  Levi  Booker,  Jr.,  were  justices  in  Marshfield. 

Oakfield,  1897 

Lying  southwest  of  Houlton  in  Aroostook  County,  Oakfield  was 
organized  as  a  plantation  in  1866  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1897; 
its  name  was  derived  from  the  many  oaks  surrounding  the  fields.  Oak- 
field,  formerly  known  as  Township  No.  5,  Range  3,  is  the  Switzerland 
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of  the  Aroostook.  It  is  the  most  mountainous  and  broken  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  county.  It  reminds  one  of  the  hill  towns  in  Oxford 
County,  and  for  ruggedness  of  surface  may  be  compared  with  the 
old  town  of  Albany.  The  east  branch  of  the  Mattawamkeag  River 
flows  due  south,  across  the  western  portion  of  the  town.  About  the 
center  of  the  town  is  the  height  of  land  from  which  brooks  and 
streams  flow  into  the  east  branch  and  its  lakes,  and  thus  find  their 
way  into  the  Penobscot;  while  others  run  into  the  Meduxnekeag  and 
its  feeders  and  finally  mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  beautiful 
St.  John. 

In  the  division  of  the  wild  lands,  when  Maine  became  a  state, 
Township  No.  5  remained  in  the  possession  of  Massachusetts.  About 

1830  two  large  lots  were  run  out  by  the  Massachusetts  land  agent.  In 

1831  Daniel  Spaulding  came  from  Kennebec  County  and  took  up  one 
of  these  lots  and  Alexander  Caldwell,  who  had  recently  come  from 
Ireland,  took  the  other.  These  two  men  were  the  pioneers  of  the  town 
of  Oakfield. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  a  man  of  much  business  ability  and  was, 
for  many  years,  a  prominent  citizen  in  this  section.  He  was  largely 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  also  had  teams  upon  the  roads  to  trans¬ 
port  goods  from  Bangor  to  the  Aroostook.  At  that  time  all  the  goods 
and  supplies  for  this  portion  of  Aroostook  County  were  purchased  in 
Bangor  and  hauled  by  teams  ovei  the  old  Military  Road.  Aroostook 
had  in  those  years  a  close  business  connection  with  Bangor  and  a  large 
trade  was  established  which  was  continued  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Spaulding  left  his  farm  when  he  moved  to  Minnesota;  Mr.  Avon 
Weeks  purchased  it. 

In  1831  Alexander  Caldwell  started  to  make  his  clearing  on 
the  north  side  of  Timony  Lake  near  the  Smyrna  line.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  James  Timony,  came  in  possession  of  the  property  when  he 
died.  The  next  settler  was  David  Clifford  who,  in  1848,  made  a 
clearing  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town. 

In  1858  this  township  became  the  property  of  the  State  of 
Maine  and  was  surveyed  and  lotted  for  settlement  by  Parker  P.  Bur¬ 
leigh  and  J.  E.  S.  Cony.  It  was  offered  to  actual  settlers  for  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  road  labor.  Thus  the  settlers  could  pay 
for  their  lots  by  making  roads  for  their  own  accommodation.  The  first 
deed  from  the  State  of  Maine  was  given  to  Samuel  Gerrish,  who 
came  from  Linneus  in  1858  and  took  up  a  lot  some  distance  south  of 
the  center  of  the  town;  John  Bell,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers 
to  Oakfield  after  the  survey,  came  from  Stoneham  in  Oxford  County, 
to  seek  a  new  home.  Hearing  of  the  state  land  in  No.  5,  he  went  there 
and  as  the  hills  looked  natural  to  him  and  reminded  him  of  his  home 
he  decided  to  stay,  and  took  a  lot  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town. 
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Cushman  Walker  of  Hodgdon  had  made  a  twelve-acre  chop¬ 
ping  on  the  lot  and  Mr.  Bell  purchased  Mr.  Walker’s  improvements, 
built  a  log  house  and  in  1861  moved  his  family  to  their  forest  home. 
After  six  years  he  sold  to  John  Bartlett  and  took  the  lot  next  west. 
In  1859  John  Lougee  came  from  Linneus  and  settled  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  southwest  from  the  center  of  the  town. 

A  short  way  to  the  northeast  is  the  divide  from  which  are  far- 
distant  and  beautiful  views.  In  1859  Joseph  T.  Robbins,  who  held 
the  second  deed  from  the  state,  came  from  Exeter  and  located  a  short 
distance  southeast  of  the  center  of  the  town.  Mr.  Robbins  was  always 
a  prominent  man  of  the  town.  The  township  remained  unorganized 
until  1866.  At  the  request  of  James  Timony,  then  the  oldest  living 
resident  of  the  town,  it  was  voted  that  the  plantation  be  called  Oak- 
field. 


Many  of  the  names  of  Maine  towns  which  are  descriptive  are 
also  locative.  Some  are  formed  with  a  prefix  denoting  direction. 

N orthport,  1796 

This  Waldo  County  town  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot 
Bay,  formerly  the  north  part  of  the  plantation  of  Ducktrap,  hence 
the  name  Northport,  describing  its  location  in  the  plantation  and  on 
the  bay.  The  early  settlers  of  the  plantation  arrived  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  In  1790  there  was  a  population  of  278.  There 
were  no  further  settlements  until  peace  was  declared,  when  immi¬ 
grants  appeared  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  earliest  authentic 
records  place  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  in  1780-1790.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1796. 

Among  the  earliest  permanent  settlers  was  David  Miller  who 
took  up  land  on  the  shore  evidently  about  1786;  John  and  Catherine 
Wadlin  came  not  long  afterward;  Captain  Thomas  Buckmore,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  took  up  a  great  tract  of  land  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  and  became  a  leading  man  in  the  settlement.  John 
and  Thomas,  Jr.,  were  probably  his  sons,  though  the  name  is  spelled 
in  various  ways;  Joseph,  who  had  at  least  a  hundred  acres  of  land, 
was  probably  a  brother.  Nathaniel  Sylvester  came  before  1792.  Mi- 
cajah  Drinkwater  was  born  on  Cousins  Island  in  1789,  and  settled 
on  the  shore  road,  where  he  was  by  1793;  Gershom  and  Abigail  Col¬ 
lier  who  probably  came  from  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  located  near 
Knight’s  Pond  about  1797,  after  settling  previously  on  Islesborough. 
The  Colliers  were  leading  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.  Lewis 
Pitcher  came  from  Waldoborough  and  took  up  land  near  Pitcher’s 
Pond  before  1797,  acquiring  a  tract  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  George  Pitcher  was  here  in  1795,  at  which  date  the  Prescotts 
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also  came.  Samuel  owned  a  great  tract  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town.  Benjamin  Stevens  came  from  New  Hampshire;  James 
Rhodes  and  Sylvester  Cottrel  were  also  early  settlers. 

Among  others  who  arrived  before  the  Revolution  were  Sam¬ 
uel  Bird,  Colonel  Thomas,  Stephen  and  John  Knowlton,  H.  Flanders, 
Adam  Patterson,  Mark  and  John  Welch,  Zachariah  Lawrence,  Cap¬ 
tain  Ebenezer  Frye,  Major  Benjamin  Shaw,  David  Alden  and  Henry 
Pendleton.  Having  located  but  a  short  time  before  the  Revolution, 
they  had  scarcely  begun  to  put  their  plans  for  homes  into  operation, 
when  they  were  called  to  the  more  exciting  life  of  the  army. 

Other  settlers  on  the  shore  included  John  Battie,  John  Clark, 
Reuben  Knowlton,  Henry  Elwell,  Isaac  Woodworth,  Adam  Hysler, 
James  Dickey,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Pinkham,  Doyle  and  Ely. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ducktrap  Pond  were  James  and  Thomas 
Rhodes,  John  Gilkey,  Rena  Knight,  David  Gary  and  Will  Bradford. 
In  the  Panhandle  near  the  Belmont  line  were  Jonathan  Clark,  Jr., 
Will  Fowler  and  the  Bracketts. 

Probably  the  first  clergyman  here  was  the  Reverend  Paul 
Coffin  who  came  on  August  12,  1796,  as  the  guest  of  James  Beattie. 
The  old  Methodist  Church  was  built  at  Saturday  Cove  about  1827. 
Elder  Benjamin  Jones  of  Lincolnville  was  an  early  preacher.  The 
Methodist  Church  at  East  Northport  was  built  about  1900-1903;  the 
Baptist  at  Saturday  Cove  had  no  settled  pastor. 

Major  Ebeneezer  Frye  served  in  both  French  and  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars.  In  the  War  of  1812  on  September  23,  1814,  two 
British  barges  made  an  attack  on  Saturday  Cove.  The  English  drove 
the  defenders  back  and  plundered  a  store  and  several  houses. 

North  Haven,  1846 

In  1603  Martin  Pring,  an  Englishman,  on  an  early  voyage  of 
discovery  along  the  coast,  named  this  island,  together  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  Vinalhaven,  the  Fox  Islands  because  here  he  saw  so  many  grey 
foxes.  The  two  islands  are  separated  by  a  strait  or  thoroughfare 
about  a  mile  in  width. 

The  first  form  of  government  was  under  the  name  of  Fox 
Island  Plantation;  in  1789  North  and  South  Fox  Islands  were  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  name  of  Vinalhaven.  Our  present  North  Haven 
is  North  Fox  Island,  incorporated  separately  as  Fox  Island  in  1846. 
The  following  year  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  form  thereby 
retaining  the  word  “haven”  of  its  former  name,  when  the  islands 
were  incorporated  together,  and  locating  itself  by  the  word  “north.” 

The  island  lies  in  Knox  County,  at  the  entrance  to  Penobscot 
Bay;  it  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide  and  irregular 
in  shape. 
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When  North  Haven  became  a  separate  town,  after  having 
been  a  part  of  the  town  of  Vinalhaven  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  North  Haveners  were  glad  to  become  finally  established  as  a  legal 
entity.  There  had  been  an  attempt  at  a  settlement  about  1760,  but 
the  settlers  were  driven  away  by  the  Indians.  David  Wooster  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  settler  in  1762;  but  in  1764  and  1765  quite  a 
large  colony  had  been  established,  the  members  of  which  had  come 
largely  from  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  Among  the  group  these 
names  are  represented:  Winslow,  Carver,  Kent,  Newbury,  Carr,  Banks, 
Robbins,  Thomas,  Waterman,  Ames,  Lindsay,  Cooper,  Beverage, 
Heath,  McMullen,  Bowen,  Brown,  Luce,  White,  Dyer,  Crabtree, 
Alexander,  Webster  and  Young. 

The  Winslows  were  descended  from  a  brother  of  Governor 
Edward  Winslow  of  Massachusetts;  the  Carvers,  from  Governor 
John  Carver  of  Plymouth  Colony;  the  Watermans,  from  Robert 
Waterman  who  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1635.  Websters  and  Coop¬ 
ers,  judging  from  their  resemblance  to  pictures  of  Daniel  Webster 
(also  of  Marshfield)  and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  believe  that  the  same 
blood  runs  in  their  veins.  Benjamin  Carr,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
was  an  early  settler;  his  purchase  comprised  about  five  hundred  acres. 
The  title  to  his  land  came  through  General  Knox.  Most  of  the  estate 
around  Pulpit  Harbor  remained  in  the  Beverage  family  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  John  Newbury  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  one  of  the 
first  settlers;  he  is  buried  on  Oak  Hill;  Michael  Bowen  was  an  early 
teacher,  while  Peggy  Owen  taught  the  first  dame  school. 

The  historic  Mullin  House  is  the  famous  Havens  Inn  which 
General  Grant  and  his  party  visited  in  1873  and  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1893.  In  the  early  life  of  North  Haven,  it  was  mainly  a  farm¬ 
ing  and  fishing  town.  There  were  villages  at  Bartlett’s  Harbor,  Pul¬ 
pit  Harbor,  Little  Thoroughfare  and  Thoroughfare.  The  Band  fish¬ 
ing  industry  was  carried  on  by  the  Thomases  at  Bartlett’s  Harbor, 
the  Frye’s  at  Pulpit  Harbor,  the  Cooper’s  at  Little  Thoroughfare 
and  Lewis  McDonald  at  the  Thoroughfare. 

Religious  work  in  North  Haven  dates  from  1794.  In  1804  a 
church  edifice  with  box  pews  was  built  at  Pulpit  Harbor.  Enlarged 
and  repaired  many  times,  it  now  serves  the  island  people  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  and  on  special  occasions.  In  1860  the  population  of  the 
island  was  450.  A  new  church  built  at  the  Thoroughfare  was  finished 
in  1923.  In  1940  the  population  of  the  island  was  still  450. 

Library  service  began  at  the  old  church  between  1842  and  1857 
and  continued  down  to  1918  through  the  kindness  of  David  Wooster, 
who  had  quite  a  library  of  his  own  which  he  loaned  to  the  church  for 
circulation.  Sometime  later  books  appeared  on  the  shelves  of  the 
“Salt  Store,”  Freeman  Smith’s  and  C.  S.  Staples’  store.  The  Salt 
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Store,  where  the  Casino  now  is,  seems  to  have  had  bookshelves  much 
used  and  remembered.  From  these  shelves  many  of  the  classics  could 
be  borrowed,  and,  of  course,  tales  of  the  sea  and  of  western  adven¬ 
ture.  In  the  1890’s  the  summer  visitors  added  much  valuable  reading 
matter;  in  1898  Mullen’s  Hall  was  rented  as  a  library  and  the  North 
Haven  Library  Association  was  formed. 

East  port,  1798  {City,  1873) 

Our  present  city  of  Eastport  is  situated  on  the  southeastern 
part  of  Moose  Island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  was  formerly  known 
by  that  name.  When  the  petition  for  incorporation  of  the  town  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court  in  1797,  it  asked  that  the  new  town 
might  be  called  Free  Town.  The  petition  for  incorporation  was 
granted,  but  the  committee  (Samuel  Tuttle,  John  Burgin  and  John 
Allen)  asked  for  the  name  of  East  Port.  This  name  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Captain  Hopley  Yeaton  who  at  that  time  com¬ 
manded  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  on  the  Station.  The  name  is 
most  appropriate  as  describing  the  location  of  the  town.  At  that  date 
the  town  included  in  addition  to  Moose  Island,  Dudley’s  (Allen’s)  and 
Frederic’s  (Rice’s)  Islands  as  well  as  the  territory  of  the  present  town 
of  Lubec.  The  two  islands  and  Lubec  were  set  off  in  1811. 

The  early  settlers,  of  whom  the  first  was  James  Cochrane  in 
1772,  a  native  of  Ireland,  were  fishermen  from  Newburyport,  Lynn, 
Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  who  located  themselves 
on  Moose  Island  for  convenience  in  taking  and  curing  fish. 

In  1784  Samuel  Tuttle,  John  Shackford  and  probably  Wm. 
Crowe  and  Wm.  and  Joseph  Clark  were  living  here,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  there  were  still  fewer  at  the  present  Lubec.  Rufus  Putnam  sur¬ 
veyed  the  township  in  1785. 

By  1789  there  were  twenty-three  or  four  families  on  Moose 
Island.  Among  them,  in  addition  to  the  names  already  mentioned, 
were  Robert  Ball,  Caleb  Boynton  from  Newburyport,  John  McQuire 
of  Scotland,  William  Gowdy  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
Henry  Bowen,  William  Ricker  of  Steuben,  Maine,  Stephen  Fountain, 
a  loyalist  from  New  Brunswick,  William  Hammond  from  Marble¬ 
head,  a  fisherman  on  the  Grand  Banks,  Paul  Johnson  of  Rowley, 
Derney,  a  native  of  Ireland,  Joseph  Beaman  and  Solomon  Mabee, 
Tories  from  New  Brunswick,  and  Alexander  Hackett,  a  Scotchman 
at  Bowen’s  Cove  —  all  with  families.  Nearly  all  of  them  received 
lots  after  the  survey  of  1791  made  by  Solomon  Cushing. 

Township  No.  8,  now  Eastport  and  Lubec,  had  never  been 
disposed  of  by  the  state,  and  the  settlers  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  were  what  were  usually  called  squatters,  that  is,  people  enter¬ 
ing  upon  and  occupying  the  land  without  title  or  agreement.  After 
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the  survey  of  1791  titles  were  made  directly  from  the  state  to  individ¬ 
uals.  The  first  road  laid  out  in  Eastport  was  in  1799,  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  first  settlement,  and  it  was  done  in  such  an  indefinite 
manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  where  it  was.  Names  of 
people  mentioned  in  the  return  of  the  road  who  were  living  there  at 
the  time  were  James  Cochrane,  Captain  Prince,  Henry  Waid,  Samuel 
Tuttle,  Mr.  Shackford,  Henry  Poor,  Wm.  Clark  and  Mr.  Todd.  At 
this  time  there  were  in  No.  8  only  244  inhabitants. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  in  Eastport,  Jonathan  Leavitt  was 
moderator;  Jacob  Lincoln,  town  clerk;  Paul  Johnson,  Wm.  Clark, 
Sr.,  of  Soward’s  Neck  and  John  Burgin,  selectmen. 

The  first  merchant  to  establish  himself  in  town  was  a  Mr. 
Warren  from  Boston  who  came  previous  to  1789,  at  which  date  Na¬ 
thaniel  Goddard  also  entered  the  business.  The  first  Representative 
from  the  town  was  Colonel  Oliver  Shead  who  came  as  a  confidential 
clerk  to  Mr.  Goddard. 

The  first  school  was  between  1784  and  1788  and  the  teacher 
was  a  Mrs.  Bell  from  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire.  In  1794  a  house 
for  worship  was  erected  by  a  few  individuals  at  the  bend  in  the  road 
a  little  north  of  the  burying  ground,  and  religious  instruction  was 
given  there  until  1814  by  missionary  and  itinerant  preachers. 

Reverend  Ephraim  Abbot,  missionary  for  the  Congregational 
Church  engaged  by  the  people  of  that  faith  to  preach  at  Eastport 
while  here  in  September,  1811,  made  his  home  with  J.  D.  Weston, 
Esq.,  who,  like  Abbot,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  These 
notes  are  from  Abbot’s  Diary : 

Apr.  7,  1812  at  Eastport,  rec’d  $20.00  worth  of  books 
from  my  friends  for  distribution  —  exchanged  sleigh  for  sad¬ 
dle.  May  4,  Went  to  Eastport  and  bought  2  doz.  spelling  books 
at  Mr.  Hayden’s  Went  to  Dudley’s  Id,  dined  at  Mr.  Allen’s 
and  left  the  books  which  I  had  directed  to  Johnson’s  Cove  and 
the  light  house. 

The  chief  office  of  the  Passamaquoddy  United  States  Customs 
District  has  been  located  at  Eastport  almost  ever  since  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  During  the  embargo  of  1809  a  fortification  named 
Fort  Sullivan  was  built.  In  1814  Major  Perley  Putnam  was  placed 
in  command  of  this  region,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  militia,  thirty 
of  whom  were  stationed  at  Robbinston.  The  British  claimed  the  island 
as  being  on  the  British  side  of  the  boundary  line  as  settled  in  1783,  and 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1814,  when 
a  large  British  force  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  under  Commander 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  arrived  before  Eastport  on  July  11.  While  some 
complied  with  the  requirements,  others  evaded  them  and  many  re¬ 
moved  to  points  westward. 
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The  place  was  held  under  eight  hundred  troops  for  three 
years  after  the  war  closed,  on  the  plea  that  the  island  was  included 
in  the  original  limits  of  New  Brunswick.  Under  the  fourth  articlet  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  of  December  14,  1814,  the  titles  of  Moose  Island, 
Dudley  Island  and  Frederick  Island  were  declared  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  June  30,  1818,  a  formal  surrender  of  these  islands 
was  received  from  the  British.  In  1820,  two  years  after  the  British 
force  was  removed,  the  town  contained  one  hundred  twenty-five  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  seventy-five  stores,  sixty  wharves  and  three  meeting  houses. 
In  1839  the  larger  part  of  the  business  quarter  was  burned,  but  soon 
rebuilt. 

Eastbrook,  1837 

The  writer  of  the  Eastbrook  Centennial  History ,  Mrs.  Joseph¬ 
ine  Butler,  states  that  “the  name  of  the  town  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  drainage  of  the  southern  half  of  the  township  flows  into  the 
east  branch  of  the  Union  River”;  or  as  Varney  puts  it:  “The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Eastbrook  branch  of  the  Union  River.” 

The  first  permanent  settlers  came  about  1800,  and  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1837.  These  first  settlers  were  Joseph  Parsons, 
Robert  Dyer,  Samuel  Bragdon  and  John  E.  Smith.  The  first  mill  and 
the  first  frame  house  were  built  by  Joseph  Parsons.  Francis  Usher 
Parsons  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  town. 

The  pattern  of  the  growth  of  the  early  township  follows  that 
of  many  others  in  Maine.  First  came  the  building  of  a  camp  by  the 
Indians.  Then  the  white  hunter  and  trapper,  whose  name,  Mills,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  section  of  his  hunting  camp,  built  a  log  cabin,  doubtless 
the  first  to  be  built  in  the  present  town. 

Among  the  early  settlers  listed  above,  Bragdon,  himself  a  hunt¬ 
er  and  trapper,  became  the  first  permanent  settler;  Robert  Dyer  was 
the  first  to  bring  his  family,  in  1811. 

As  the  settlers  came,  saw  mills  were  needed  to  transform  logs 
into  boards  for  homes.  The  logs  were  taken  from  the  clearings  where 
fields  were  needed  to  raise  corn  for  food.  A  grist  mill  was  also  needed, 
to  grind  the  corn  into  meal.  Joseph  Parsons  built  the  first  saw  and  grist 
mills  at  the  mouth  of  Scammon  Pond.  Thus  lumbering  and  farming 
became  the  first  industries.  The  Union  River  offered  a  way  also  for 
driving  the  logs  from  the  northern  part  of  the  township  to  Ellsworth 
for  manufacture.  A  second  mill  built  at  the  foot  of  Molasses  Pond, 
the  Macomber  Mill,  manufactured  many  soft-wood  products:  long 
lumber,  staves,  shingles  and  laths,  and  offered  employment  for  the 
citizens.  Later  hardwood  products  were  produced. 

Among  the  familiar  names  of  those  who  followed  the  first 
comers  and  had  a  large  part  in  the  development  of  the  town  were 
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Abbott,  Billings,  Bowden,  Bunker,  Butler,  Ashe,  Crimmins,  Curtis, 
French,  Googins,  Jellerson,  Kingman,  Lowrie,  Merchant,  Piper, 
Potter,  Springer,  Scammon  and  Wentworth. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  sugar  maples  in  certain  sections  of 
the  town,  which  has  resulted  in  the  making  of  maple  sugar  becoming 
an  industry. 

A  church  was  not  built  until  1859-60. 

Easton,  1864 

Lying  on  both  the  eastern  line  of  Aroostook  County  and  of 
Maine,  Easton  so  derives  its  name.  It  was  incorporated  in  1864. 
Previous  to  that  date,  it  was  called  Fremont  Plantation  in  honor  of 
Major  General  John  Charles  Fremont,  the  pathfinder  and  explorer. 
He  was  the  standard  bearer  of  the  young  Republican  Party  of  the 
nation  in  1856,  when  the  plantation  assumed  his  name. 

The  beautiful  St.  John’s  River  flows  for  many  miles  parallel 
with,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant  from,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
County  of  Aroostook.  The  tier  of  townships  lying  along  the  boundary 
lines  comprises  many  fine  agricultural  towns,  but  none  is  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  the  fertile  town  of  Easton.  Nowhere  in  the  county  do  the 
maples  tower  to  so  great  a  height  or  make  a  more  thrifty  growth  than 
in  this  town. 

Though  lying  upon  the  border,  it  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of 
the  boundary  dispute,  and  its  most  ancient  archives  contain  no 
account  of  the  Aroostook  War. 

Easton  was  originally  a  Massachusetts  township,  but  about 
1854,  like  all  the  other  towns  in  Maine  still  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  Massachusetts,  it  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  Maine.  In  1855-56 
it  was  lotted  by  Noah  Barker  into  160-acre  lots,  and  was  opened  by 
the  state  for  settlement.  Previous  to  that  time,  however,  a  few  settlers 
had  started  clearings  in  the  town.  The  earliest  of  whom  there  is  any 
authentic  account  is  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  who  first  came  to  Presque  Isle 
and  taught  school  there  in  a  log  house  about  1847.  In  1851  he  went 
into  the  wilderness  and  started  a  clearing  near  what  is  now  Easton 
Center.  There  was  at  this  time  a  logging  road  from  Presque  Isle  across 
the  present  town  of  Easton  to  the  St.  John’s  River,  a  road  passable 
only  for  teams  in  the  winter  season.  Mr.  Wilson  was  assisted  in  build¬ 
ing  his  log  house  by  a  number  of  young  men  from  Presque  Isle.  Here 
he  and  his  wife  lived  for  a  number  of  years  before  any  other  settlers 
came.  About  the  time  that  the  town  was  lotted,  in  1855  or  1856,  he  sold 
his  improvements  to  W.  H.  Rackliffe,  Josiah  Foster  and  Theophilus 
Smith  and  moved  to  Mars  Hill. 

In  1854  Albert  Whitcomb  began  a  clearing  about  a  mile  south 
of  what  is  now  Easton  Center,  and  moved  to  this  new  farm  from 
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Presque  Isle  the  following  year,  having  by  then  twenty  acres  cleared 
and  a  log  house  and  a  frame  barn  built.  The  early  settlers  paid  for 
their  land  by  grubbing  out  and  building  the  road  from  Fort  Fairfield 
to  Blaine,  which  in  1856  had  been  run  out  but  was  only  a  spotted  line 
in  the  woods.  It  was  not  passable  for  wagons  until  1859. 

In  1854  Wm.  Kimball  also  started  a  clearing  north  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  town.  In  the  same  year  came  Solomon  Bolster,  Dennis  Hoyt,  Em¬ 
mons  A.  Whitcomb  and  A.  A.  Rackliffe.  Mr.  Hoyt  soon  sold  his  im¬ 
provements  to  Wm.  D.  Parsons.  Jacob  Dockendorff  also  began  a 
clearing  in  1854  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  which  became 
Sprague’s  Mills;  he  himself  came  to  live  there  in  1857.  In  the  spring 
of  1856  Josiah  and  George  Foster  settled  near  the  center  of  the  town; 
John  L.  Pierce  took  the  lot  adjoining  Albert  Whitcomb’s,  and  John 

C.  Cumming  settled  near  the  Fort  Fairfield  line.  In  the  fall  of  1856 
Ephraim  Winship  and  Israel  Lovell  took  up  lots  next  to  Presque  Isle 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town. 

In  1862  the  records  show  that  taxes  could  be  paid  in  grain  or 
shingles  at  the  market  price  at  Fort  Fairfield.  Buckwheat  and  cedar 
shingles  were  at  that  time  legal  currency  in  Aroostook  and  were  about 
all  the  resources  the  settlers  had  for  payment  of  their  debts.  In  1860 

D.  Russell  Marston  built  the  mill  at  the  village  of  Sprague’s  Mills  and 
later  put  in  a  shingle  machine,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 
in  Aroostook  County.  In  1870  Mr.  Marston  sold  to  the  Spragues  who 
gave  the  place  its  name.  They  in  turn  sold  in  1878.  Although  the  first 
growth  of  the  town  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  principal  business 
would  cluster  around  the  center  of  the  town,  the  fine  water  power  at 
Sprague’s  Mills  has  made  that  the  main  business  center,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  and  thriving  village  has  grown  up  there. 


There  are  three  remaining  towns  in  Maine  whose  names  have 
direct  reference  to  the  east:  Levant,  Aurora  and  Orient. 

Levant,  1813 

The  name  of  this  agricultural  town,  situated  in  Penobscot 
County,  is  best  defined  as  the  East,  or  the  Orient.  It  was  settled  some¬ 
what  prior  to  1800  and  the  titles  to  the  lands  were  from  William  Wet- 
more  who  had  purchased  a  tract  here  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  1792.  He  was  an  early  lawyer  at  Castine,  may  have 
come  as  early  as  1789,  and  was  the  only  lawyer  in  Hancock  County 
who  was  ever  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister,  an  honor  which  re¬ 
quired  the  recipient  to  appear  in  court  in  gown  and  wig. 

The  first  settler  in  Levant,  Maine,  was  Joseph  Clark,  one  of 
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the  refugees  who  had  come  from  Nova  Scotia.  He  began  to  fell  trees 
in  1789.  William  and  George  Tebbets  and  Messrs.  Bubar  and  Knowl- 
ton  all  came  some  time  prior  to  1800.  In  1801  Major  Moses  Hodson 
settled  at  what  is  now  Kenduskeag  Village  but  was  then  a  part  of 
Levant,  where  he  erected  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  three  dwelling  houses, 
a  store  and  a  blacksmith  shop  which  were  the  first  framed  buildings 
in  the  town.  Major  Hodson  was  largely  engaged  in  surveying  and 
gave  much  impetus  to  business. 

By  1813  the  number  of  settlers  gave  warrant  to  the  erection 
of  the  tract  as  a  town.  It  had  originally  been  a  section  of  the  large 
Kenduskeag  Plantation  of  which  Bangor  was  a  part,  and  when  that 
town  was  carved  out  of  it  in  1791  the  name  seems  to  have  passed 
westward,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  population  upon  the  parent  soil  of 
Levant  justified  organization  as  Kenduskeag  Plantation,  under  which 
name  it  existed  until  1813. 

Sewell  Stanley,  born  in  Winthrop,  came  to  Levant  in  1823  and 
purchased  his  farm  from  New  Hampshire  owners  for  about  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  He  was  an  energetic  citizen,  interested  in  religion  and 
temperance  as  well  as  agriculture.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
a  selectman  of  the  town  many  times.  Colonel  Harrison  Waugh  came 
from  Readfield  in  1824.  One  of  the  first  settlers  in  South  Levant,  he 
was  a  man  greatly  interested  in  town  affairs  and  a  long-time  holder 
of  the  office  of  selectman. 

The  Little  Kenduskeag,  or  Black  Stream,  widely  winding  its 
way  from  west  to  east  through  the  town,  offered  a  number  of  mill 
sites  necessary  to  the  early  development  of  the  town.  Among  them 
were  Weston’s  Mills  at  South  Levant,  Wiggin’s  Mill  at  Levant  Vil¬ 
lage  and  White’s  Mills  at  West  Levant. 

Aurora ,  1831 

Another  town  in  Maine  bears  a  name  which  refers  to  the 
east  and  in  a  measure  locates  the  town  geographically.  Aurora  in 
Hancock  County  takes  its  name  from  the  goddess  of  dawn  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Greek  mythology,  opened,  with  her  rosy-tipped  fingers,  the 
gates  of  day,  so  that  Apollo  might  start  the  chariot  of  the  sun  god 
upon  its  daily  round.  Aurora  was  one  of  the  “Lottery  Townships”  and 
was  organized  as  Plantation  No.  27  in  1822.  For  a  brief  time  it  was 
called  Hampton.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Aurora  in  1831. 

Its  first  settlers  were  four  brothers,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  David 
and  Roswell  Silsby,  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  township  about 
1805.  During  the  winter  of  that  year  Samuel,  with  his  brother  Wen¬ 
dell,  left  Ackworth,  New  Hampshire,  for  Portland  with  a  load  of  pro¬ 
duce.  From  there  the  journey  was  made  on  foot  through  Bath,  Rock¬ 
land,  Camden  and  Bucksport.  From  this  last  point  the  way  was  made 
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on  snowshoes  to  the  present  town  of  Amherst,  where  his  brother, 
Captain  Goodell  Silsby,  awaited  him.  From  this  plantation  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  township,  now  Aurora,  cleared  land  and  built  a  log 
cabin  into  which  he  moved  in  1812.  Jesse  Giles  was  the  next  comer. 

Aurora  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Union  River,  on  the 
“Air  Line”  road,  twenty-four  miles  from  Ellsworth  and  twenty-five 
from  Bangor.  The  roads  run  over  the  hardwood  hills  which  were 
principally  occupied  by  the  first  settlers,  and  afford  pleasant  views. 
The  woods  are  generally  of  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock.  The  present 
village  inn  was  formerly  a  stagecoach  stop.  Just  beyond  Aurora,  the 
Air  Line  passes  over  the  whaleback,  an  alluvial  ridge  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  Vast  tracts  of  wood¬ 
land  stretch  along  either  side.  Some  fifteen  miles  beyond  Aurora  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  Air  Line  are  the  beaver  colonies  and  dams 
on  the  Narraguagus. 

Orient,  1856 

On  the  southeastern  border  of  Aroostook  County,  Orient  is 
at  the  head  of  Grand  Lake  which  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Maine,  hence  the  fitness  of  the  name  of  the  town  Orient,  meaning 
“the  east.”  The  town  was  incorporated  and  so  named  in  1856. 

The  first  settlers  who  made  a  clearing  in  the  present  town 
were  Wm.  Trask,  Wm.  Deering  and  James  Lambert.  These  pioneers 
came  in  1830.  Wm.  Trask  was  from  Kennebec  County  and  made  his 
first  clearing  near  the  head  of  Grand  Lake  a  short  distance  below  the 
thoroughfare;  Mr.  Trask  settled  on  the  lake  shore  and  lived  there  un¬ 
til  about  1856,  when  he  moved  to  Minnesota,  accompanied  by  James 
Lambert  who  had  located  on  the  lot  next  west.  Wm.  Deering  moved 
from  Hodgdon  to  Orient  in  1830  and  settled  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake;  Wm.  Philbrook  had' made  a  small  chopping  on  this  lot,  but  did 
not  settle  on  it.  Mr.  Deering  cleared  a  farm  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1842. 

Mr.  Abram  Longley  from  Dover  was  one  of  the  pioneer  set¬ 
tlers  of  Orient.  He  arrived  not  long  after  the  settlers  already  men¬ 
tioned.  His  farm  was  on  the  line  of  the  Calais  road  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town.  He  was  a  well-known  resident  for  many  years  and 
his  house  was  a  well-known  stopping  place  for  travelers  and  team¬ 
sters  after  the  Calais  road  was  built.  Thomas  and  Robert  Colyer  were 
early  settlers  near  the  head  of  the  lake  where  they  cleared  up  farms, 
but  they  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1856.  Marcus  Peters  came  from  New 
Brunswick  about  1837  and  settled  on  the  lot  south  of  the  “Horseback” 
near  where  the  road  turns  from  the  Calais  road  toward  the  head  of 
the  lake,  where  a  small  clearing  had  already  been  made.  He  was  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  town,  a  man  of  sterling  character,  well  and  fa- 
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vorably  known  throughout  southern  Aroostook.  He  served  as  deputy 
collector  of  customs. 

Jeremiah  Sprague,  who  came  from  Houlton  in  1845,  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  town  and  held  the  office  of  postmaster  for  many 
years.  Thomas  Maxell  was  also  one  of  the  early  settlers  who  came 
from  Gray  about  1831  or  ’32.  He  cleared  a  farm  on  which  he  lived 
until  his  death,  when  the  farm  went  into  the  possession  of  his  son.  In 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  town  are  a  few  settlers  and  some  quite 
good  farms. 

Southport,  1842 

Southport  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  River  in 
Lincoln  County  and  was  formerly  a  part  of  Boothbay,  from  which  it 
was  set  off  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Townsend  in  1842. 
In  1850  this  was  changed  to  its  present  name,  which  defines  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  town  of  Boothbay,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  as  well  as  in 
Lincoln  County.  The  island  is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  and  one- 
half  wide  in  its  broadest  part.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  ancient 
and  well-known  Cape  Newagen  with  a  small  harbor  and  village. 
Mouse,  Capital,  Squirrel  and  Burnt  Islands  on  the  east  side  are 
parts  of  the  town.  The  island  is  bridged  to  the  mainland  of  Booth- 
bay  Harbor  across  Townsend  Gut  about  two  miles  west  of  the  village. 
When  that  part  of  Boothbay  which  had  always  been  referred  to  as 
Cape  Newagen  Island  made  application  for  a  separate  township 
incorporation,  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  general  desire  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  prevailed  over  the  island,  and  no  remonstrance  appeared  from 
their  brethren  on  the  mainland. 

The  name  given  to  the  new  town  was  Townsend,  a  most  fitting 
selection,  which  revived  the  old  plantation  name  and  would  have 
been  given  instead  of  Boothbay  in  1764,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  a  town  by  that  name  already  existed  in  Massachusetts.  On  March 
4,  1850,  the  town  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  change  the 
name  from  Townsend  to  Southport.  The  reason  for  this  change  was 
that  the  harbor  of  Boothbay,  in  particular,  and  even  the  village  it¬ 
self  had  become  known  as  Townsend,  from  long  and  persistent  usage 
on  the  part  of  th£  seafaring  public,  and  now  that  the  name  had  an 
actual  and  legal  existence,  Townsend  matter,  both  mail  and  freight, 
came  to  Boothbay  and  vice  versa. 

Williamson  says  that  at  Cape  Newagen  there  were  ancient 
settlements,  begun  perhaps  by  fishermen.  When  a  re-survey  of  the 
Massachusetts  Patent  was  made  in  1671  and  it  was  found  that  the 
extent  eastward  was  five  leagues  farther  north,  the  General  Court  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  erect  the  easternmost  section  beyond  Sagadahoc  into  a  new 
county.  Commissioners  were  appointed  who  opened  their  court  in 
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May,  1674,  at  Pemaquid,  which  was  attended  by  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  people  and  at  which  the  section  from  Sagadahoc  to  Georges’ 
River,  inclusive,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  Devonshire  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  one  of  that  name  in  England.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was 
given  to  eighty-four  inhabitants  present.  Among  the  constables  ap¬ 
pointed  was  Robert  Gammon  of  Gape  Newagen.  The  court  formed 
five  trainbands  of  militia,  one  of  which  was  at  Gape  Newagen,  and 
at  the  July  term  Cape  Newagen  was  taxed  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
as  its  share  of  “court  charges”  and  cost  of  “law  books,  constables’ 
staves  and  other  public  expenses.” 

According  to  Mr.  Jason  C.  Thompson,  town  clerk  of  South- 
port,  Maine,  these  were  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town: 
Amos  Gray  settled  at  Squirrel  Island  in  1772.  He  was  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  bought  Squirrel  Island  and  sold  the  same  to  William  Green- 
leaf  in  1825.  Samuel  and  Katherine  Harris  came  from  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Cape  Newagen  Island,  now  known  as  Southport,  in 
1774.  Samuel  Pierce,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  arrival  is  unknown, 
came  from  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  settled  at  Cameron’s  Cove 
and  was  the  founder  of  that  family  in  Southport;  Joseph  Thompson, 
born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  Southport  in  1777. 

Among  settlers  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  Freeman  Grov¬ 
er,  born  in  Jefferson,  Maine,  in  1807,  who  came  to  Southport  in 
1828,  a  successful  businessman  who  served  this  town  many  years  on 
the  board  of  selectmen,  and  Thomas  Marr,  Jr.,  from  Georgetown, 
Maine.  He  located  at  Marr’s  Harbor,  West  Southport,  and  was  the 
founder  of  that  family  in  Southport. 

Westport ,  1828 

Westport  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Sheepscot  River,  between 
Woolwich  and  Boothbay  in  Lincoln  County.  It  was  once  the  western 
part  of  Edgecomb,  but  was  separated  from  it  and  incorporated  in 
1828  under  its  present  name,  which  defines  it  as  the  “west  port.”  It 
was  formerly  called  Jeremisquam,  a  name  said  to  be  half-English  and 
half-Indian.  The  late  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  says:  “We  know 
that  the  ‘misquam’  meant  ‘a  great  neck’  which  leaves  the  first  two  sylla¬ 
bles  unaccounted  for;  thus  far  we  have  found  nothing  that  explains 
them.” 

One  Robinhood,  a  sagamore,  sold  Jeremisquam  to  John  Rich¬ 
ards,  a  resident,  in  1649,  and  George  Davis  in  1663  received  the  deeds 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  quarter  from  the  Sheepscot  sagamores. 
He  settled  at  Wiscasset  Plantation. 

It  seems  that  the  present  town  of  Wiscasset  and  the  island  of 
Jeremisquam  embraced  by  some  of  these  deeds  came  by  inheritance 
and  transfer  into  the  possession  of  several  Boston  gentlemen  of  wealth 
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who  associated  in  1734,  first  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Company, 
but  later  as  the  Jeremisquam  and  Wiscasset  proprietors.  To  the 
island  of  Jeremisquam  they  supported  their  claim  and  compelled  the 
settlers  to  purchase  from  them. 

The  first  permanent  settler  on  the  island  was  Timothy  Dun- 
ton  who,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  came  in  1735  and  remained  until 
1795,  when  he  moved  to  Back  River  and  became  a  resident  of  Booth- 
bay.  Stephen  Greenleaf  bought  land  on  the  island  in  1743.  Among 
the  first  inhabitants  were  John  Doors  and  Joseph  Whittan  who  resided 
on  the  island  in  1745.  Thomas  Ashley  and  Thomas  Joy  made  an  early 
settlement.  Other  pioneers  were  Jonas  Shattuck,  David  Heal  and 
Charles  Stockbridge  Brooks;  while  the  names  of  Josiah  Parsons,  a 
“patriot  of  Bunker  Hill”  who  settled  on  a  farm  near  what  is  now 
Greenleaf  Cove,  where  he  built  a  mill,  Benjamin  Harrington,  James 
McCarty,  Sam  and  Ezekiel  Tarbox  and  John  and  Joseph  Hodgdon 
have  been  perpetuated  in  coves  which  indent  the  eastern  shore  of 
that  island. 

The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  have  always  been  lumbering 
and  fishing.  During  the  Revolution,  no  salt  could  be  obtained  from 
abroad,  so  a  salt  pit  was  begun  at  Hodgdon’s  Cove  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jeremisquam. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


More  Maine  Towns  Whose  Names 
Are  Descriptive 

The  suffixes:  ports,  harbors,  fords  and  bridges  have  also  been 
used  in  various  combinations  to  describe  some  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  the  different  towns.  Those  using  port  with  the  several  points 
of  the  compass  have  already  been  discussed. 

Newport ,  1814 

Lying  on  the  western  border  of  Penobscot  County,  Newport 
was  originally  called  Great  East  Pond  Plantation,  from  the  large  sheet 
of  water  within  the  area  which  seems  to  have  borne  that  name  and 
is  now  known  as  Sebasticook  Lake. 

Here  lay  one  of  the  main  highways  of  aboriginal  travel  and 
the  principal  route  by  which  the  French  missions  communicated  with 
one  another.  The  early  settlers  also  used  the  way  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  Penobscot  in  time  of  war.  When  the  town  was  incorporated 
in  1814  it  received  its  name,  according  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  one 
of  the  early  pioneers,  from  the  Indian  portage  anciently  used  between 
the  tributaries  of  the  Penobscot  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sebasti¬ 
cook,  the  New  Port. 

The  plantation  received  its  first  settlers  about  1808.  Great 
East  Pond  and  its  tributaries  were  fine  hunting  and  fishing  grounds, 
and  previous  to  1800  many  hunters  and  trappers  came  up  the  Sebasti¬ 
cook  River  and  spent  the  hunting  season  in  and  around  these  waters. 

The  first  permanent  settler  was  James  Houston,  who  arrived 
about  1800  and  built  a  log  house  on  what  is  now  known  as  Birch 
Point,  where  he  lived  several  years. 

Four  years  after  Houston  came  a  party  of  no  less  than  sixteen 
men,  all  “prospectors”  from  Skowhegan,  seeking  a  better  spot  for 
their  homes.  Four  of  them,  Deacon  John  Ireland,  Sylvanus  Whiting, 
Thomas  Steward  and  Elim  Pratt,  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  and  remained  permanent  settlers  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  It  is 
not  known  where  the  others  made  their  homes. 

Two  other  pioneers,  Iphidiah  Ring  and  Benjamin  Shaw,  came 
from  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1806  and  also  made 
lasting  settlements,  both  of  them  near  the  present  Newport  Village. 
Mr.  Shaw  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  tract,  where  he  built  the 
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first  frame  dwelling  erected  in  the  town.  Mr.  Ring  took  a  place  on 
the  hill,  northwest  of  the  village.  Soon  came  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  who 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  he  built  a  frame  house 
and  put  up  a  saw  and  grist  mill.  The  first  settler  definitely  known  to 
have  located  on  the  east  side  of  Newport  got  in  after  the  town  wasi 
incorporated.  He  was  Isaac  Lawrence,  believed  to  have  come  in 
1815.  His  farm  was  at  the  foot  of  Billing’s  Hill,  and  he  prospered  in 
its  cultivation  until  he  became  one  of  the  most  thrifty  proprietors 
in  the  town. 

The  first  town,  or  rather  plantation,  meeting  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  bounds  of  Newport  was  held  in  1812  in  the  log  cabin  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart,  to  devise  methods  of  defense  against  the  Eastern 
Indians  who  it  was  believed  would  attack  them.  The  first  person  to 
drive  a  wheeled  vehicle  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Penobscot  was  Mr. 
Caleb  Shaw,  who  performed  this  then  notable  feat  in  1820. 

Winter  port ,  1860 

This  town  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Waldo  County.  Its  name  was  derived 
from  its  fine  harbor  and  location  at  the  head  of  winter  navigation  on 
the  Penobscot  River.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Frankfort  and  had  at 
one  time  some  importance  as  a  building  and  a  port. 

When  Fort  Pownal  was  built  in  1759,  all  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  it  was  called  Frankfort,  but  gradually  new  towns  were 
formed  from  the  old. 

The  break  between  Frankfort  and  Winterport  came  in  1860, 
largely  because  the  inhabitants  in  this  section  did  not  like  to  share  in 
the  repairs  of  the  bridge  over  Marsh  River.  This  river,  which  empties 
into  the  Penobscot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  full  of  ice  through 
the  winter  and  has  a  strong  current,  so  the  expense  of  repairs  was 
constantly  necessary.  As  a  result,  this  lower  part  of  Frankfort  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  original  town  and  became  Winterport.  One  long  main 
street  paralleling  the  river,  with  side  streets  right  and  left,  comprises 
the  town. 

Many  fine  old  residences  were  here  built  in  the  days  of  pros¬ 
perous  shipbuilding.  James  Otis  Kaler,  known  as  James  Otis,  the 
writer  of  juvenile  stories,  was  born  here.  Perhaps  the  finest  building 
in  town  is  the  old  Congregational  Church  sitting  high  on  its  three 
terraces  near  the  center  of  the  village.  Built  in  1832,  it  boasts  a  Paul 
Revere  bell.  The  township  was  noted  for  its  shipbuilding  and  com¬ 
merce.  Jones’  History  states  that  “Winterport  had  two  log  houses  in 
1766,  one  on  the  site  of  the  Sampson  House  and  one  on  the  Mc- 
Glathry  place.  They  were  owned  by  Ephraim  Grant  and  John  Couil- 
lard.”  Before  a  name  was  given  to  the  town,  it  was  foreshadowed  in 
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ordinary  use.  Here  was  the  winter  port  of  many  craft.  Mr.  Francis 
LeBaron  Goodwin  wrote:  “1792  —  Dec.  28  Cap’n  Oakman  arrived 
from  Boston  and  hauld  in  at  his  Landing  to  Winter,  Sunday.”  Since 
travel  was  at  first  by  water,  some  means  of  access  to  the  shore  was 
necessary;  rude  structures  called  “landings”  were  built  either  for  con¬ 
venience  in  getting  ashore  or  for  landing  purposes. 

Ada  Douglass  Littlefield,  in  An  Old  River  Town,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  days  of  this  shipping  community:  “a  shore  line  sup¬ 
plied  with  coves  and  streams  and  sites  favorable  for  landing  places”; 
the  seafaring  men:  “seamen  traders,  mariner  or  captain”  who  chose 
to  live  here  came  from  “their  former  homes  in  old  Plymouth,  Well 
Fleet,  Bristol  and  Provincetown.” 

Among  the  traders  of  note  were  Captain  Oakman,  already 
mentioned,  who  came  to  buy  lots  and  cut  and  sell  wood.  Like  all 
these  other  settlers,  he  owned  his  own  sloop  and  his  own  landing 
place.  Shipbuilding  was  first  carried  on  at  the  wharf  of  John  Kemp- 
ton  in  1807  at  Oak  Point. 

The  McGlathery  wharf  engaged  in  a  most  lucrative  business 
in  trading,  while  Tisdale  Dean,  first  as  an  individual  trader  and 
owner  of  a  wharf,  and  then  as  a  firm  member  of  Andrews,  Ware  & 
Dean,  conducted  an  extensive  trade  of  wood  products  in  exchange 
for  provisions,  West  Indian  and  domestic  goods.  They  too  engaged  in 
shipbuilding. 

Bar  Harbor,  1796 

Bar  Harbor,  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  takes  its  name  from  the 
harbor  with  its  Bar  Island,  which  is  directly  in  front  and  to  the  left 
of  the  town.  The  town  was  settled  in  1763.  It  was  taken  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Mount  Desert  and  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Eden  in  1796.  Williamson  says  that  the  name  Eden  was 
given  on  account  of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  This  is  the  most  ac¬ 
cepted  version,  but  Varney  states:  “The  name  was  probably  adopted 
in  honor  of  Richard  Eden,  an  early  English  statesman.”  In  1918  this 
name  was  changed  to  Bar  Harbor. 

The  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1796  asked 
that  the  name  Adams,  in  compliment  to  Governor  Samuel  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  might  be  bestowed  on  the  new  municipal  corporation. 
This  was  not  granted;  instead  the  town  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Eden.  Since  the  word  is  an  old  British  river-name  identical 
with  Eden  Water  and  Afon  Eden,  it  may  have  been  given  for  that 
reason,  rather  than  those  presented  above. 

Most  of  the  men  who  made  the  real  settlements  on  the  island 
came  from  western  Maine,  Arundel  (Kennebunkport)  or  Harpswell; 
some  were  from  Cape  Cod  or  Cape  Ann,  some  from  Nova  Scotia. 
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These  early  settlers  moved  away  from  the  rough  sea  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  they  who  at  last  made  a  true  settlement.  According  to  Eben 
Hamor,  there  were  eleven  families  in  Eden  before  1770.  At  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  proper  were  Israel  Higgins,  Daniel  Rodick  and  old  “Uncle  Ebe- 
neezer”  Salisbury;  the  last  named  was  an  emigrant  from  Nova  Scotia, 
who  settled  first  in  a  log  house  where  the  Newport  Hotel  stood  later, 
before  moving  to  Salisbury  Cove.  At  Duck  Brook  were  Ezra  Young 
and  his  wife.  At  Hull’s  Cove  in  1762  were  Elisha  Cousins,  Levi  Hig¬ 
gins  and  John  Hamor,  who  had  moved  to  this  place  directly  from 
their  homes;  also  Simon  Hadly  and  Timothy  Smallage  were  here.  At 
Leland’s  Cove  was  Amariah  Leland.  At  present  the  villages  of  Hull’s 
Cove,  Salisbury  Cove  and  Indian  Point  lie  within  the  township  of 
Bar  Harbor. 

At  Town  Hill,  West  Eden,  in  1790  Gideon  Mayo  had  settled 
and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Prince,  Thomas 
and  James  Mayo  were  there;  by  1818  Ephraim,  Joseph,  David  and 
Samuel  Higgins,  James  and  William  Hamor  and  Thomas  Knowles 
had  arrived. 

The  first  meeting  house  at  Hull’s  Cove  was  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  and  was  built  before  1797  by  the  proprietors,  a  large 
high-posted  building.  The  wall  pews  were  square  and  elevated  about 
ten  inches  above  the  center  pews  and  had  seats  on  three  sides.  The 
pulpit  was  very  high  with  a  door  for  an  entrance.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  moulding  work  around  the  inside,  and  it  was  a  very  grand 
and  sacred  place.  At  the  town  meeting  of  1797  it  was  “Voted  that 
the  Selectmen  should  purchase  the  meeting  house  for  the  town  of  the 
proprietors,”  with  other  actions  concerning  preparations  for  its  use. 

Southwest  Harbor ,  1905 

Southwest  Harbor,  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  is  the  site  of  the 
first  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  found  a  permanent  settlement  in  New 
England  in  1613.  The  area  was  set  off  from  Tremont  and  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1905.  Its  name  is  descriptive  not  only  of  its  geographical 
location  upon  the  island,  but  also  of  its  harbor,  or  haven.  When  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sir  Francis  Bernard  came  to  inspect  Township  No.  2  of  the  Da¬ 
vid  Marsh  townships  which  had  been  given  him,  he  planned  his  met¬ 
ropolitan  center  at  Southwest  Harbor  and  the  location  of  his  mill  sites 
near  by,  deciding  which  marshes  would  provide  hay  and  other  details. 
He  gave  Abraham  Somes  and  James  Richardson  pledges,  written  on 
birch  bark,  that  he  would  let  them  stay  on  the  lots  they  had  settled. 

More  impressive  than  the  lakes  of  Mount  Desert  Island  is 
Somes  Sound  which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  only  true  fjord  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  nearly  cuts  the  island  in  two  with  its  seven  miles 
of  crystal  blue  water  winding  up  between  meadows  and  hills.  It  was 
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at  the  head  of  this  sound  that  the  island’s  first  settlers  made  their 
homes  in  1761.  The  neighborhood  bears  the  name  of  Seawall, 
because  the  shore  is  a  long  natural  wall  of  boulders  which  have  been 
cast  up  by  the  sea.  Southwest  Harbor  is  on  the  western  flank  of 
Somes  Sound,  diagonally  opposite  Northeast  Harbor.  Though  it  is  the 
oldest  point  in  settlement,  it  is  the  newest  town  by  incorporation. 
Another  village  included  in  Southwest  Harbor  is  Manset  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Mansell  who 
came  into  possession  of  Mt.  Desert  in  1620. 

Abraham  Somes  of  Gloucester  came  down  in  1761  by  boat 
and  cut  a  load  of  staves  at  the  head  of  the  sound  which  now  bears 
his  name.  He  apparently  liked  the  spot  and  told  others,  for  he  came 
back  with  his  family  and  lived  on  his  craft  until  he  could  establish 
a  home  for  them.  The  next  settler  was  James  Richardson,  also  from 
Gloucester.  When  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  at  Mt.  Desert  in  1762,  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  under  the  date  of  October  7:  “We  went  on  shore 
and  into  Solmer  Somes  log  house;  found  it  neat  and  convenient 
though  not  quite  furnished  and  in  it  a  notable  woman  and  four  pretty 
girls  neat  and  orderly.”  Mr.  Somes  was  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
Mt.  Desert  and  one  of  the  first  selectmen  elected  on  April  6,  1789. 

Winter  Harbor ,  1895 

Deriving  its  name  from  the  open  or  free  harbor  upon  which  it 
is  located  is  Winter  Harbor,  a  town  in  Hancock  County.  Its  sheltered 
harbor  has  never  been  frozen. 

The  village  of  Winter  Harbor  is  situated  within  the  mouth  of 
Frenchman’s  Bay  on  the  mainland  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  old 
town  of  Gouldsborough,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  1895.  The 
water  is  deep  to  its  shore  and  the  formation  is  such  that  many  vessels 
have  found  safe  anchorage  there. 

The  village  was  settled  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  a  race  of  sturdy  fishermen  whose  descendants  compose 
the  population  of  today  and  retain  the  characteristics  of  their  an¬ 
cestors. 

At  Lower  Harbor  one  of  the  first  settlers  was  a  colored  man 
named  Frazier  who  owned  the  salt  works  there.  Another,  John  Fris- 
bee,  came  from  Portsmouth,  owned  a  large  fish  stand  and  some  ves¬ 
sels,  a  part  of  a  fleet  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  His  son, 
George,  was  a  sea  captain. 

In  1820  Stephen  Rand  of  Boothbay  came  to  Winter  Harbor, 
where  six  families  were  living  at  that  time.  He  built  a  house  at  the 
head  of  the  sand  beach.  Joseph  Bickford  was  then  living  in  a  two- 
inch  plank  house  at  the  east  side  of  the  village.  His  sons  were  Jacob, 
John  and  Benjamin. 
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Another  of  the  old  settlers  was  Andrew  Gerrish,  who  lived  in 
a  house  built  of  six-inch  hewn  timber.  The  partition  was  also  of  tim¬ 
ber.  The  other  family  in  the  house  was  that  of  Francis  Coombs  from 
Fox  Island. 

Abijah  Sargent  lived  at  the  east  side  of  the  village,  and  Dr. 
Jonathan  Rolf  lived  on  the  west  side.  The  occupations  of  the  people 
at  that  time  were  the  coasting  trade  and  fishing. 

Among  the  captains  of  the  mackerel  fleet  were  Captain  Solo¬ 
mon  Pendleton,  who  was  lost  on  his  return  trip  from  Bay  Chaleur  in 
1855;  Captain  Nathaniel  Grover  and  Leonard  and  Peleg  Tracy. 

The  captains  who  later  sailed  to  foreign  ports,  either  the  West 
Indies  or  across  the  Atlantic,  were  Captain  Nathan  Hammond’s  sons, 
Montgomery,  Thomas  and  Wilson;  Captain  A.  J.  Gerrish  and  Captain 
J.  B.  Foss,  who  made  several  voyages  to  Africa. 

Waterford,  1797 

The  name  of  Waterford  in  Oxford  County  locates  the  town 
as  being  seated  on  a  stream  or  river  which  at  low  water,  anyway,  may 
be  forded,  that  is,  driven  across.  Waterford  is  situated  on  the  Songo, 
or  Crooked  River,  which  enters  the  town  on  the  northwest  side  and 
leaves  it  on  a  southeastern  angle,  completely  exemplifying  its  name 
in  its  course.  There  are  many  ponds  —  one  writer  says  thirteen  —  in 
the  town,  again  showing  that  Waterford  is  a  most  appropriate  name. 

The  outlets  of  these  ponds  offered  opportunities  to  the  settlers 
for  the  building  of  lumber  and  grist  mills  and  a  tannery.  The  village 
of  North  Waterford  is  also  on  Crooked  River,  where  all  these  manu¬ 
factures  were  carried  on. 

The  township  was  surveyed  in  1774,  and  the  first  settler,  Da¬ 
vid  McWayne  (McQuain),  took  up  his  residence  there  alone  in  1775. 
So  fond  was  this  first  settler  of  his  solitude,  that  he  appeared  very 
much  annoyed  when,  three  years  later,  a  clearing  was  started  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Paris  Hill,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
titles  to  the  land  were  principally  from  Jonathan  Houghton,  Henry 
Gardiner,  David  Sampson  and  Jonathan  Whitcomb,  the  chief  pro¬ 
prietors. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1774  by  Captain  Joseph 
Frye  of  Fryeburg,  Jabez  Brown  of  Stowe  and  a  third  person,  from 
Marlborough.  In  May,  1783,  Messrs.  Daniel  Barker,  Jonathan  Rob¬ 
bins,  Israel  Hale,  Asaph  Brown,  Europe  Hamlin  and  America  Ham¬ 
lin  came,  without  families,  and  began  to  improve  the  soil.  Most  of 
them  brought  in  their  families  within  three  years.  Mr.  Philip  Hor, 
originally  from  Taunton,  then  from  Brookfield,  came  the  same  year. 
The  next  June  two  of  his  sons  came  and  remained  through  the  winter, 
while  he  returned  for  his  family,  and  came  back  in  1785.  They  lived 
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in  a  hut  made  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  carried  their  corn  on  their 
backs  to  mill  in  Bridgton. 

Oliver  Hapgood  and  his  wife  emigrated  from  Stowe,  and  in 
1786  Messrs.  Nathaniel  and  John  Chamberlain  came  into  town  from 
Westford.  Eleazer  Hamlin,  father  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Honorable  Hannibal  Hamlin,  was  an  early  settler,  as 
were  also  his  three  brothers.  Five  or  six  Brown  brothers  and  the  four 
families  of  Jewett,  Saunders,  Chaplin  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Greene 
of  Rowley  also  came  at  an  early  date.  Peter  Gerry  settled  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  town  in  1797. 

In  1799  the  militia  of  the  town  was  called  upon  to  choose  its 
first  officers:  Dr.  Stephen  Cummings,  Captain;  Seth  Wheeler,  Lieu¬ 
tenant;  and  James  Robbins,  Ensign.  Of  the  original  proprietors,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Chamberlain  was  clerk  when  the  town  was  incorporated.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Africa  Hamlin  was  first  town  clerk,  and  was  also  selectman 
with  Daniel  Chaplin  and  Solomon  Stone;  Eli  Longley  was  treasurer. 
The  first  justice  of  the  peace  who  received  his  commission  in  1799 
was  Eber  Rice,  who  was  also  the  first  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1799,  and  the  first  deputy  sheriff  was  Hannibal  Hamlin.  In 
1802  Eli  Longley  was  the  only  tavernkeeper.  In  1803  there  were  111 
families,  668  people,  and  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  107. 

The  minister  in  1803  was  Reverend  Lincoln  Ripley;  his  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Reverend  Wm.  and  Phebe  Emerson  and  aunt  of 
Ralph  Waldo.  The  Reverend  Lincoln  was  Dartmouth,  1796,  and  was 
ordained  here  in  1799.  In  1801  a  good  frame,  50  by  46  feet,  was 
erected  for  a  meeting  house  in  the  center  of  the  town;  but  it  was 
taken  down  after  the  church  at  the  Flat  was  erected  and  in  part 
built  into  the  town  house.  Henry  Farwell  came  as  first  attorney  in 
1806.  Daniel  Chaplin,  the  surveyor,  made  the  first  published  map  of 
Waterford. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  of  Salem  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Water¬ 
ford.  In  1847  she  wrote: 

It  is  a  spot  of  wonderful  beauty  and  there  are  four 
villages  each  of  which  lies  around  a  lake  of  its  own  and  under 
mountains  of  its  own  ....  I  went  up  one  from  which  I  could 
see  that  long  chain  of  hills,  including  the  Sebago,  which  ex¬ 
tend,  I  should  think,  forty  miles  or  more  .... 

Medford ,  1824 

This  is  the  southeasternmost  town  in  Piscataquis  County.  It 
is  located,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  mid  ford  of  the  Piscataquis 
River,  as  the  crossings  were  used  in  the  early  days.  The  settlement  of 
the  township  preceded  any  grant.  As  early  as  1808,  James  Grover 
moved  the  first  family  into  the  township  near  the  upper  ferry,  but 
eventually  settled  on  a  farm  near  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  Bangor 
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road.  This  he  started  clearing  at  his  first  entrance  and  here  the  first 
trees  were  felled.  A  Mr.  Boober  who  first  went  to  Milo  came  in  soon 
after  Grover  and  settled  near  by.  In  1816  the  western  half  of  the 
township  was  granted  to  David  Gilmore  for  making  the  Dixmont 
road.  He  conveyed  to  Rufus  Gilmore,  Moses  Patten,  Jedediah  Her¬ 
rick,  J.  W.  and  Francis  Carr  and  Wm.  D.  Williamson,  each,  one- 
eighth  of  his  part,  and  the  residue  to  others. 

The  eastern  half  was  sold  to  General  John  Parker  Boyd  of 
Boston  in  March,  1816.  Eleven  years  before  he  had  bought  the  Orne- 
ville  Township.  The  west  half  was  lotted  out  by  General  J.  Herrick, 
the  east  half  by  Eben  Greenleaf,  in  1831.  About  1820  the  state  opened 
erected  in  1820  the  largest  saw  mill  upon  the  Penobscot  or  any  of  its 
the  Bennoch  road  from  Piscataquis  River  to  Old  Town. 

This  township  was  No.  2,  Range  7  and  was  incorporated  in 
1824  under  the  name  of  Kilmarnock  at  the  instance  of  John  Parker 
Boyd.  This  Scottish  name  may  have  been  the  birthplace  of  his  father, 
since  he  himself  was  of  Scottish  descent.  In  1856,  on  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  name  was  changed  to  Medford,  the  middle  ford. 

The  great  fire  of  1825  destroyed  the  valuable  pine  timber  and 
swept  away  about  three-fourths  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  town. 
Where  Schoodic  Stream  falls  into  the  Piscataquis,  General  Boyd  had 
branches,  which  did  a  large  business  before  the  fire.  After  his  death, 
the  building  was  sold,  taken  down  and  rafted  to  Bangor,  in  1832. 
Other  mills  were  erected  here  later.  This  was  the  business  center  of 
the  town,  where  a  village  is  growing  up.  The  date  of  the  settlement 
on  the  east  half  is  not  easily  learned.  A  Mr.  Weston  and  two  Hitch- 
borns  from  Bangor  were  among  the  pioneers.  In  1810  there  were  fifty- 
five  inhabitants,  but  in  1820  only  sixty-one. 

General  Boyd  was  a  man  of  mark.  He  was  born  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1768.  He  entered  the  United  States  Army,  but  soon 
left  and  sailed  for  India.  There  he  remained  for  several  years,  raising 
independent  corps  and  fighting  for  native  princes,  and  gaining  con¬ 
siderable  wealth.  By  1805  he  returned,  again  entered  the  army  and 
was  a  Colonel  in  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  in  1811;  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  War  of  1812.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resided 
in  Boston  and  attended  to  the  sale  and  settlement  of  his  eastern  lands. 
He  died  in  1830. 

Milb  ridge ,  1848 

One  town  bears  a  name  in  which  mill  is  a  prefix,  Milbridge,  or 
the  mill  at  the  bridge.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nar- 
raguagus  River  and  is  the  seaport  for  towns  like  Cherryfield  which 
lie  farther  up  the  river.  The  town  was  incorporated  from  parts  of 
Harrington  and  Steuben  in  1848. 
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Joseph  Wallace  was  the  founder  of  Milbridge.  He  was  born 
in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  about  1733-34  and  settled  first  at  Cape 
Elizabeth,  where  he  owned  a  coasting  vessel  in  which  he  traded  along 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Since  he  knew  this  area,  he  was  employed  to 
carry  the  first  sixteen  settlers  to  Machias  in  1763.  That  same  year,  he 
and  his  brother  were  at  Narraguagus.  He  was  probably  the  first  set¬ 
tler  there  and  the  founder  of  the  settlement  now  Milbridge.  He  settled 
on  the  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  on  the  road  to  Fickett’s  Point 
and  had  his  land  carefully  run  out  by  Daniel  Merritt,  surveyor.  Ma¬ 
jor  Wallace,  Captain  Andrew  Simonton,  Captain  Ephraim  Dyer  and 
Captain  Ebenezer  Thorndike  built  mills  there  prior  to  1760.  It  is 
probable  they  were  tide  mills,  as  most  of  the  mills  on  the  coast  were  at 
that  time.  None  of  the  owners  settled  there  except  Wallace,  and  he 
seems  to  have  bought  out  the  others. 

The  people  here  were  very  poor  during  the  Revolution,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  embargo  on  purchases  or  sales  of  supplies  which  was  en¬ 
forced  in  order  to  keep  enough  food  for  the  soldiers  in  the  province. 
A  petition  was  finally  presented  to  the  General  Court  signed  by  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Alexander  Campbell,  asking  that  the  people  of  these  eastern 
parts  might  purchase  grain  and  provision  for  themselves.  Major  Wal¬ 
lace  was  an  enterprising  citizen,  a  mariner,  shipbuilder  and  owner, 
fisherman  and  trader.  He  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  of  Gen¬ 
eral  David  Cobb  in  Gouldsborough,  active  in  defense  of  his  country. 
He  died  in  1826. 

Another  early  comer  with  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  Mr.  Whaugh 
who  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  lights  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes  caused  an  English  brig  to  fear  that  here  were  two  forts, 
so  it  retreated.  Here  too  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  brig  to  capture  a  boatload  of  lumber  from  Captain  Allen,  whose 
strategy  resulted  in  the  saving  of  the  lumber  and  the  loss  of  four  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  are  buried  on  an  island  near  by.  Other  early  inhabitants 
were  Browns,  Ficketts,  Fosters,  Godfreys,  Hinckleys,  Kennedys,  Leigh¬ 
tons,  Rays,  Riches,  Sawyers,  Shaws,  Stanwoods,  Strouts,  Turners, 
Uptons  and  Wymans. 

Josiah  Sawyer  from  Cape  Elizabeth  settled  in  Milbridge  after 
1760.  John  Small,  also  from  Cape  Elizabeth,  arrived  about  1763 
and  settled  on  the  lot  below  the  creek  near  the  Methodist  church  in 
Milbridge.  Wm.  Ray,  who  came  from  England  when  a  small  boy, 
married  an  older  sister  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Small  and  became  the  com¬ 
mon  ancestor  of  the  Rays  of  Milbridge  and  Harrington. 

Among  other  settlers  were  David  Brown,  born  on  Cape  Cod, 
who  went  with  his  brother  to  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  and  came  to 
Milbridge  in  1765-66.  On  his  marriage  to  Sally  Jordan  in  1768,  he 
was  “of  Narraguagus.”  John  Dinsmore  served  under  Pepperrell  at 
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Louisburg  in  1745  and  settled  here  by  1794.  Jabes  Dorman  of  Arun¬ 
del  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Narraguagus  of  Samuel 
Plummer  upon  a  millstream  near  Knox’  Mill  with  a  dwelling  house 
thereon,  for  twelve  pounds,  in  1771.  Isaac  Loveitt,  a  young  English¬ 
man,  arrived  with  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Wallace  and  stayed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  education  and  a  fine  pen¬ 
man,  as  is  shown  by  old  books  that  he  kept,  some  of  which  are  yet  in 
existence. 

The  construction  of  the  “Great  Bridge”  was  started  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Foster  and  completed  by  John  L.  Gardner  of  Boston.  Here  a 
tide  mill  was  built  by  Mr.  Gardner  and  other  Boston  interests,  known 
as  “The  Salt  Water  Tide  Mills  Company”  which  was  an  unusually 
large  one  for  its  day.  After  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and  the 
mill,  the  growth  of  the  town  was  quite  rapid,  and  agitation  was  begun 
for  the  separation  of  Milbridge  from  Harrington.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  July  14,  1848;  the  new  town  derived  its  name  from  the 
mill  and  the  bridge  above  mentioned. 

The  Narraguagus  River  flows  the  entire  length  of  the  town, 
which  is  long  and  narrow.  The  early  settlers  gained  their  living  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  vast  timberlands  furnished  lumber  for  ship¬ 
building,  in  which  business  Major  Wallace  was  a  pioneer.  There  were 
many  noted  shipbuilders  here,  and  the  Milbridge  ships  sailed  around 
the  world. 

Medway,  1875 

This  Penobscot  County  town  formerly  bore  the  Indian  name, 
Nicatow,  meaning  “The  Forks,”  for  it  is  here  that  the  Penobscot 
River  forks  or  divides  into  its  east  and  west  branches.  Organized  un¬ 
der  that  name  as  a  plantation  in  1852,  it  retained  it  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  1875,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
the  name  Med  (mid)  way  was  bestowed  upon  it,  since  it  was  located 
midway  between  Bangor  and  the  north  line  of  Penobscot  County. 

In  early  lumbering  days  the  village  was  an  important  place; 
logs  were  sorted  here  and  sent  to  Bangor  in  a  sorted  drive,  since  it 
is  in  the  locality  in  which  those  two  streams  so  important  to  loggers 
and  lumbermen,  the  East  and  West  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  unite 
their  waters  and  deposit  their  precious  freight  from  the  far  north 
and  northwest  forests.  It  had  a  growth  during  the  decade  1870-1880 
unapproached  in  actual  numbers  or  ratio  by  any  other  town  in  the 
county  except  Kingman.  Rising  in  those  ten  years  from  321  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  628,  it  very  nearly  doubled  its  citizenship. 

There  is  an  old  mill  site  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island  where 
the  branches  join  their  waters.  From  its  favorable  situation,  settle- 
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ment  naturally  got  quite  early  into  this  tract,  around  1820,  it  is  said, 
although  the  pursuits  of  the  river  and  of  lumbering  must  have  caused 
much  transient  occupation  by  the  whites  before  that  time.  By  1852 
the  number  of  inhabitants  here  was  enough  to  demand  the  simple 
local  government  which  the  plantation  system  provides. 

Charles  E.  Powers  came  to  Medway  from  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  and  first  settled  in  Marion,  Maine,  but  moved  to  Medway  in 
1847,  where  he  lived  and  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.  Walter 
Fiske  came  to  Medway  from  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  in  1846,  from 
which  place  he  moved  to  Mattawamkeag.  Benjamin  N.,  of  Medway, 
his  son,  was  born  March  1,  1815,  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts.  He 
began  business  as  a  hotelkeeper  in  Medway  in  1844,  was  the  first 
clerk  in  the  plantation  of  Nicatow,  was  postmaster  and  town  treasurer 
for  several  years  and  selectman  at  various  times. 

'  When  Thoreau  made  his  trip  to  Maine  in  1846  on  his  way  to 
Katahdin,  he  was  obliged  “to  follow  an  obscure  trail  up  the  north 
bank  of  the  Penobscot”  from  Mattawamkeag. 

There  was  now  no  road  further,  the  river  being  the 
only  highway  and  but  half  a  dozen  log  huts,  confined  to  its 
banks  to  be  met  with  for  30  miles.  On  either  hand  and  beyond 
was  a  wholly  uninhabited  wilderness  stretching  to  Canada  .  .  . 
Occasionally  there  was  a  small  opening  on  the  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  log  rolling  where  we  got  a  sight  of  the  river,  always 
a  rocky  and  rippling  stream. 

Wading  Salmon  Stream  in  the  present  town  of  Medway,  he 
records  a  few  miles  farther  on  “Marm  Howards  at  the  end  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  clearing  where  there  were  two  or  three  log  huts  in  sight  at 
once  .  .  .  .”  His  description  of  our  present  Medway  continues: 

The  next  house  was  Fisk’s  at  ten  miles  from  the  Point 
at  the  East  Branch  opposite  to  the  island  Nickatow  or  the 
Forks,  the  last  of  the 'Indian  Ids.  .  .  One  of  the  party  who  en¬ 
tered  the  house  in  search  of  some  one  to  set  us  over  reported 
a  very  neat  dwelling  with  plenty  of  books  ....  We  found  the 
East  Branch  a  large  and  rapid  stream  at  its  mouth  and  much 
deeper  than  it  appeared. 

The  words  for  town:  ville  in  French,  borough  in  English,  now 
often  shortened  to  boro,  and  burgh  in  Scotch  appear  in  the  names  of 
some  of  our  Maine  towns,  as  a  means  of  identifying  or  distinguishing 
them. 

Islesborough,  1788 

Islesborough,  “a  town  located  upon  an  island”  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1788,  when  it  embraced  Long,  Seven  Hundred  Acre,  Lime, 
Marshal  (Wm.  Pendleton)  and  Lassell  Islands.  It  was  first  settled  in 
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1760  by  Wm.  Pendleton  and  Benj.  Thomas.  The  inhabitants  derived 
the  titles  to  their  lands  in  1801  from  General  Henry  Knox. 

In  1692,  when  Benjamin  Church  came,  he  landed  on  Seven 
Hundred  Acre  Island  and  found  a  few  French  and  Indians  there,  who 
fled  to  Long  Island.  From  1750  to  1760  whale  fishermen  visited  the 
island,  and  enterprising  merchants  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  had  successful  whale  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Fishermen  from  Block 
Island  went  to  this  island  for  wood  and  water,  and  this  was  what  had 
induced  the  Pendleton  immigration. 

The  names  of  the  settlers  in  1767-68  were  Benjamin  Thomas, 
Shubael  Williams,  Wm.,  Sami.,  Thos.  and  Joseph  Pendleton;  from 
the  latter  date,  1768,  to  1800  came  Simon  Dodge,  John  Gilkey,  Wm. 
Grinnell,  Valentine  Sherman;  Anthony,  Hosea,  Peter  and  Fields 
Coombs,  the  last  four  from  Brunswick;  Joseph  Boardman,  Boston, 
Thos.  Ames  and  Jeremiah  Hatch,  Jr.,  from  Marshfield,  Massachusetts; 
Warren  Veazie,  Tasell,  Parker,  Farrow,  Sprague,  Cottrell,  Hewes, 
Marshall,  Holbrook,  Jones,  Thomas,  Turner,  Nash  and  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  they  were  as  loyal  patriots  as  they  could  be  on 
an  island  surrounded  by  British  men  of  war.  Some  settlers  were 
shamefully  abused  by  the  British,  some,  tradition  says,  “turned  an 
honest  penny”  by  supplying  the  enemy  with  cattle. 

Job’s  Island  was  settled  by  Job  Pendleton,  son  of  William. 
Captain  John  Gilkey  was  probably  born  on  Cape  Cod  in  1744  and 
went  to  Islesborough  in  1775-76.  He  settled  near  the  point  where  the 
lighthouse  is  now,  overlooking  Gilkey’s  Harbor,  which  is  said  by  people 
who  have  seen  both  to  be  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Gilkey  was  a  selectman  and  a  prominent  citizen  for  many  years.  He 
bought  in  1799  of  General  Henry  Knox,  agent  for  the  Waldo  heirs, 
land  on  Long  Island  Harbor  and  was  a  staunch  patriot  when  some 
were  neutral  or  otherwise,  although  treated  badly  by  the  British.  The 
Gilkey  family  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  master  mariners. 

Elihu  Hewes  was  the  first  settler  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Bounty  Cove,  now  Hewes  Point.  The  island  is  from  three  miles  to 
three  rods  in  width  and  thirteen  miles  long.  One  of  the  earliest  maps 
including  it  is  that  of  “Eman  Bowin,  Geographer  to  the  King,  1774.” 
It  is  there  called  Longue  Island,  claimed  by  Henry  Knox  as  part  of 
the  Waldo  Patent.  He  and  the  General  Court  were  too  much  for  the 
eighteen  fishermen  and  marines  who  had  gone  there  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  supposing  it  belonged  to  Massachusetts.  The  first  settlers  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  came  in  1760.  Benjamin  Thomas  was  the  first  to 
bring  his  family  to  the  island;  Shubael  Williams  was  the  second  set¬ 
tler.  He  had  been  here  previously  on  fishing  voyages. 

In  1770  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  visible  only  in 
Penobscot  Bay.  The  authorities  of  Harvard  applied  to  the  British 
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general  at  Castine  for  permission  to  send  a  party  to  observe  the 
eclipse,  said  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Limited  permission  was  given  and  the  party,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Williams  Hollis,  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  at  Harvard,  landed  at  Bounty  Cove  and  proceeded  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Williams,  where  the  total  eclipse  was  seen  on  October 
27. 

Captain  Wm.  Pendleton,  already  mentioned,  came  in  1760,  had 
five  notable  sons.  Thomas,  a  cousin  or  nephew  of  the  above,  was  a 
master  mariner,  well  known  among  ship  owners.  No  history  of  Isles- 
borough  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  his  sons,  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  successful  ship  owners,  Pendleton  Brothers  of  Islesborough 
and  New  York.  The  Reverend  Thos.  Ames  came  from  Marshfield  in 
1770.  His  house  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  framed  house  on  the  island. 
He  was  moderator  at  the  first  town  meeting  in  1789,  preached  as  an 
itinerant  Baptist  minister  from  1804  to  1809,  and  was  a  most  worthy 
and  acceptable  preacher. 

Waterville,  1802  ( City ,  1883) 

The  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec  at  Ticonic 
Falls,  including  the  larger  part  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Waterville, 
was  long  known  by  the  pioneers  as  Ticonic  Village,  even  after  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Winslow  in  1771.  As  for 
the  Indian  word  Ticonic,  Hanson  says  that  it  means  “a  place  to 
cross.”  The  name,  Waterville,  given  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
as  a  separate  town  in  1802,  means  “a  town  or  city  located  on  the 
water,”  here  the  Kennebec  River. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  earliest  settlers,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing.  Clark  and  Lake  had  a  trading  post  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  between  1650  and  1675,  and  are  the  first  white  men  of  whom 
there  is  any  record.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  population  of  Wins¬ 
low  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec  was  greater  at  an  early  date 
than  that  upon  the  east  side.  In  1791  the  population  of  the  entire  town 
was  779,  of  which  479  lived  on  the  west  side.  Separation  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  The  first  recorded  proposition  for  such  a  division 
was  at  the  Winslow  town  meeting  of  1795.  The  warrant  for  this  town 
meeting  of  Waterville  was  issued  by  Asa  Redington,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  directed  to  Moses  Appleton,  physician,  requiring  him  to 
notify  the  inhabitants  of  Waterville  to  meet  in  the  public  meeting 
house  of  Ticonic  Village  on  Monday,  July  26,  1802.  This  public 
house  had  been  built  in  1797. 

No  early  settler  of  Waterville  was  more  active  or  useful  or 
more  entitled  to  respect  than  Dr.  John  McKechnie,  an  educated  phy¬ 
sician,  a  civil  engineer  and  land  surveyor,  possessed  of  sound  practi- 
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cal  judgment  wherever  he  was  placed.  He  was  a  Scotsman  who  had 
come  to  this  country  in  1755  and  to  Winslow  in  1771.  Although  he 
did  not  make  a  business  of  his  profession,  it  is  said  he  was  a  physician 
in  Arnold’s  army,  when  it  was  at  Fort  Halifax  in  1776.  He  was  the 
first  owner  of  Lot  103  under  the  Plymouth  Company. 

John  Cool,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  the  next  settler  south 
of  him.  On  the  north,  Dr.  Obadiah  Williams  owned  Lot  104.  He  was 
also  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  came 
to  the  western  part  of  Winslow  from  Sidney  in  1792,  and  the  same 
year  built  the  first  frame  house  on  that  side  of  the  river.  In  1791  he 
gave  the  land  for  the  first  meeting  house,  now  the  City  Hall  Park, 
and  was  a  valued  public  citizen.  Dr.  Moses  Appleton,  to  whom  the 
warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  directed,  originated  from 
New  Ispwich,  New  Hampshire,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College, 
studied  medicine,  taught  school  in  Boston  and  came  to  the  present 
Waterville  in  1796.  He  opened  the  first  drug  store  in  Ticonic  Village 
and  was  for  many  years  the  most  noted  physician  in  this  section. 

Daniel  Moor  came  here  in  1798.  His  sons,  March,  Wm.  and 
Daniel,  began  business  in  boating  and  lumbering;  then  they  built 
river  steamers  by  the  dozen.  They  sent  five  to  California,  sold  two  to 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  one  or  more  to  Nova  Scotians,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  nearer  home.  No  bridge  was  built  on  the  Kennebec  between 
Waterville  and  Winslow  until  1824.  That  year  a  covered  toll  bridge 
was  erected  by  a  stock  company,  but  it  was  washed  away  in  1832.  An¬ 
other,  similar  one  was  built  by  private  parties,  including  Jedediah 
Morrill,  Timothy  Boutelle,  the  Redingtons  and  James  Stackpole. 

Early  mills  were  built  on  the  Emerson  Messalonskee  Stream  in 
its  course  through  Waterville,  one  of  the  earliest  saw  mills  by  Asa 
Emerson  for  whom  the  stream  was  named.  At  the  upper  dam  Dr. 
McKechnie  had  built  his  saw  and  grist  mills  before  1780.  There  were 
early  tanneries,  small  but  efficient;  Sanborn’s  was  one  and  Pearson’s, 
more  important.  The  post  office  at  Waterville  was  established  in 
1796.  Asa  Redington,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  the  first  post¬ 
master.  He  came  from  Massachusetts  soon  after  the  war. 

Newburgh ,  1819 

Newburgh  in  Penobscot  County,  bears  a  name  which  describes 
it  as  “ a  new  town.”  The  suffix  is  of  Scottish  origin.  It  is  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Waldo  Patent  and  was  sold  by  General  Henry 
Knox  to  Benjamin  Bussey.  Settlers  began  to  arrive  about  1794.  The 
town  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1819.  It  was  one  of 
the  four  townships  selected  February  5,  1800,  to  make  good  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  Muscongus  or  Waldo  Patent,  a  large  share  of  which 
was  assigned  to  General  Knox.  The  settlers’  lots  had  to  be  reserved  in 
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the  grant  to  the  Waldo  heirs.  Already  a  goodly  number  of  hardy 
pioneers  were  there. 

Between  1794  and  1798  or  not  long  thereafter,  had  come 
Captain  Edward  Snow,  a  retired  sea  captain  and  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  as  well,  who  is  accredited  with  being  the  first  settler.  Cullum 
Muffit  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  on  the  ground,  and  then  Messrs. 
George  and  Ichabod  Bickford,  Thomas  Morrill,  Spooner  Alden, 
Freeman  Luce,  Levi  Mudgett,  James  Morrison,  Abel  Hardy,  Ezekiel 
Smith,  Daniel  Piper  and  others.  Settlement  was  measurably  kept 
back  for  a  time  by  the  exorbitant  prices  asked  for  the  land  by  Mr. 
Bussey;  but  after  his  death,  the  heirs  and  their  agents  were  more 
reasonable  and  the  plantation  or  township  filled  up  more  rapidly.  It 
was  Plantation  No.  3  until  1819,  when  it  became  a  full-fledged  town. 

When  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  call  of  Rufus  Gil¬ 
more,  there  were  about  forty  voters  in  town,  of  whom  thirty-four 
were  present.  Spooner  Alden  was  moderator  and  Mr.  Gilmore,  clerk. 
Both  of  these  with  Benjamin  Folsom  were  elected  selectmen,  asses¬ 
sors  and  overseers  of  the  “New  Town,”  Newburgh. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Newburgh  was  David  Gilmore, 
who  came  from  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  was 
agent  for  Benjamin  Bussey.  He  was  a  land  surveyor  and  assisted  in 
laying  out  the  Hallowell  Military  Road  and  the  townships  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County.  He  also  surveyed  the  Calais  Road,  held  prominent  town 
offices,  was  county  commissioner  for  two  terms  and  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  Legislature.  Rufus,  his  son,  was  also  a  prom¬ 
inent  citizen,  adjutant  of  the  militia  on  the  Hampden  battleground 
in  1814  and  afterward  promoted  to  be  a  colonel.  He  was  a  land  sur¬ 
veyor  for  many  years  and  like  his  father  filled  many  town,  county 
and  state  offices. 

Jacob  Dearborn  came  as  early  as  1786,  cleared  up  a  farm  and 
made  a  home  for  a  large  family.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Hampden  under  General  Blake.  Re¬ 
spected  as  a  citizen,  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Daniel  Smith  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  an  early  day  with  his  father,  Jeremiah  Smith.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  the  town  and  had  to  go  miles  on 
horseback  to  mill  through  the  woods,  as  no  roads  were  laid  out.  He 
too  was  at  the  Battle  of  Hampden  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a 
Representative  to  Portland,  one  of  the  first  in  the  county,  and  held 
many  town  offices.  Elisha  Piper  of  Parsonsfield  had  settled  in  New¬ 
burgh  in  1799.  It  was  a  wilderness  when  he  came  in.  Levi  Mudgett 
had  also  emigrated  from  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1799;  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town,  he  cleared  up  a  farm  and  built  a  house. 
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Like  many  of  the  other  citizens  of  Newburgh,  he  too  served  at  Cas- 
tine  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Newburgh  is  on  the  old  stage  route  from  Bangor  to  Vassal- 
borough,  through  China  in  Kennebec  County.  The  town  house  is 
halfway  across,  almost  at  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  town. 
The  headwaters  of  a  number  of  streams  are  in  this  town,  but  no 
stream  cuts  completely  across  it,  except  a  tributary  of  the  Sowadabs- 
cook  and  this  only  in  two  branches  part  of  the  way  and  only  across 
a  little  more  than  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  town.  In  older  days 
hemlock  and  other  woods  of  Newburgh  forests  prompted  a  large 
business  in  hauling  bark  and  cordwood  to  Bangor  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Penobscot. 

Greenville,  1836 

The  town  of  Greenville  in  the  western  part  of  Piscataquis 
County  is  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Moosehead  Lake. 

The  southern  part  of  the  township  was  a  public  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  Thornton  Academy  at  Saco, 
while  the  northern  section  was  given  by  the  State  of  Maine  in  1820 
for  the  aid  of  Saco  Free  Bridge. 

Nathaniel  Haskell  of  Westbrook  purchased  the  Academy  Grant 
and  moved  his  family,  a  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Waldron,  and  her 
children,  into  a  completed  house  in  1827.  The  township  was  organized 
as  Haskell’s  Plantation  in  1831;  in  1836  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Greenville,  the  name  meaning  the  “verdant  town,”  or  a  town 
of  virgin  forests.  Greenville  has  ever  been  the  base  of  supplies  for  the 
lumbering  operations  on  the  lake  and  its  tributaries,  the  starting  point 
of  explorers,  fishing  parties,  hunters  and  tourists  and  is  the  chief  har¬ 
bor  for  the  lake’s  steamboat  navigation.  The  northern  part  of  the 
town  has  been  valued  more  for  its  timber  than  for  its  agricultural 
pursuits.  Alexander  Greenwood,  Esq.,  lotted  the  south  half  into  two- 
hundred  acre  lots  in  April,  1825. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  Nathaniel  Haskell  and  Oliver  Young 
felled  ten  acres  of  trees,  and  John  Smith,  Mr.  Haskell’s  son-in-law, 
six  acres  on  an  adjoining  lot.  The  next  summer,  Mr.  Haskell  cleared 
his  first  opening  and  felled  seven  acres  more.  He  also  cut  out  part  of 
a  road  leading  to  the  lake.  By  this  time  Cowan,  Littlefield  and  others 
began  to  lumber  on  the  lake  and  to  have  supplies  hauled  in  by 
sledding  over  the  road.  In  1826  Haskell  and  Young  raised  the  first 
crop  in  town  and  put  up  a  house,  and  the  following  summer  cut  the 
first  hay.  Mrs.  Waldron  eventually  married  Oliver  Young  and  settled 
near  by.  Wm.  Cummings  was  the  next  to  move  in  a  family,  and  Isaac 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Tufts  were  other  early  comers. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1831,  Samuel  Cole  arrived,  and  Edmund 
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Scammon  and  John  Gerrish  soon  after  him.  In  1829  Messrs.  Varney, 
two  brothers  from  Windham,  built  a  saw  mill  on  Wilson  Stream  so 
that  boards  and  sawed  lumber  became  available,  and  in  1830  Mr. 
Haskell  also  put  in  a  small  grist  mill. 

Mr.  Phineas  Pratt,  for  many  years  principal  of  Saco  Academy, 
and  Samuel  Cole  purchased  the  wild  land.  The  state  had  granted  Mr. 
Haskell  six  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  to  reward  him  for  opening 
that  remote  township.  For  this  he  received  $600.  In  1832  Samuel 
Cole  and  Isaac  Whitcomb  built  a  saw  mill  on  Eagle  Stream,  a  branch 
of  Wilson  Stream,  and  this  passed  to  Oliver  Young.  All  the  earlier 
settlements  were  up  on  the  East  Ridge  from  one  to  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  lake.  Up  to  1832  there  were  only  six  or  seven  families. 

In  1830  Mr.  John  Gerrish  had  begun  to  clear  an  opening  on 
the  South  Ridge  and  the  next  year  moved  his  family  there  and  cut  a 
new  road  from  the  foot  of  the  lake,  connecting  with  one  extending 
to  Monson.  New  settlers  came  in.  In  1835  Henry  Gower  made  the 
first  clearing  where  the  village  now  stands  and  built  the  first  store 
the  following  year.  Mr.  Hogan  put  a  small  steamboat  for  towing 
rafted  logs  upon  the  lake  in  1836  and  large  sailboats  came  into  use. 
The  important  business  has  always  been  lumbering.  The  first  lake 
steamer  was  launched  in  1838.  Moosehead  Lake  is  the  greatest  of 
all  New  England  lakes  and  cuts  through  the  almost  trackless  wilder¬ 
ness  for  a  stretch  of  thirty-five  miles,  hemmed  in  by  rugged  mountains 
and  flanked  by  virgin  forests.  Whittier  wrote  “To  a  Pine  Tree”  after 
visiting  this  vast  area  of  water. 

Centerville,  1842 

Centerville  in  Washington  County  lies  fifteen  miles  northwest 
of  Machias  in  about  the  center  of  the  county,  hence  its  name.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Plantation  No.  23,  East  Division.  It  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1842.  Milton  and  Peaked  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town  are  the  principal  elevations.  Machias  River  runs  through  the 
eastern  part  southward,  and  Chandler  River  and  its  branches  drain 
the  western  part  of  the  town.  Great  Falls  on  the  Machias  River  have 
a  descent  of  twenty  feet  in  sixty  rods. 

The  heads  of  families  in  1820  were  Obediah  Allen,  John  Bar¬ 
ton,  Mathew  Coffin,  Carl  Carleton,  John  Harrington,  Joshua  Wood, 
John  Wood  and  four  others. 

Woodville,  1895 

Woodville  lies  in  Penobscot  County,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Penobscot  River.  It  was  formerly  Indian  Township  No.  2  or  West  In¬ 
dian,  lying  opposite  Indian  Township  No.  1,  now  Mattawamkeag.  It 
was  organized  in  1854  as  Woodville  Plantation,  someone  of  the  family 
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of  Benjamin  Stanwood  giving  it  the  name.  It  became  a  town  in  1895. 
The  suffix  ville  is  the  French  word  for  town  or  city,  therefore  the 
name  Woodville  is  a  descriptive  term  meaning  a  “town  or  city 
abounding  in  woods.” 

The  principal  stream  in  the  town  is  the  Pattagumpus,  an  In¬ 
dian  word  meaning,  according  to  an  intelligent  Indian  guide,  Joe 
Francis,  “a  sharp  turn  in  the  river  where  the  bottom  is  gravelly.”  The 
town  is  straight  up  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot ;  it  has  in  itself  a  rather 
large  territory  and  is  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  settlement  of  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Upper  Penobscot 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Mattawamkeag  was  by  men  who  came  to  work 
upon  the  Military  Road  from  Lincoln  to  Mattawamkeag  or  Houlton, 
between  1830  and  1835.  Chas.  Scott  and  James  Dudley  came  from 
Machias,  Maine,  to  the  upper  part  of  Woodville  in  1832.  A  year 
afterward,  Moses  and  Mark  Scott  made  clearings  and  settlements  in 
the  vicinity.  A  year  or  two  previously,  the  Scotts  had  made  settlements 
in  Chester  which  lay  between  the  lower  end  of  this  township  and  the 
Penobscot  River.  In  most  cases,  log  huts  were  built  in  the  little  clear¬ 
ings  of  the  pioneers,  until  as  prosperity  dawned  upon  their  efforts,  they 
hewed  out  timbers  from  the  abundant  pine  in  their  midst,  and  obtained 
boards  to  cover  their  homes  from  Lincoln,  where  the  nearest  mill  was 
located.  This  continued  for  some  time. 

In  1837  Clark  Hanson  made  a  falling  of  ten  acres  of  trees  on 
a  place  near  the  Chester  line,  near  which  Temple  Ireland  had  made  a 
settlement  in  1832,  the  first  and  only  clearing  in  that  part  of  the  town. 
In  1833  Peleg  Otis  and  Wm.  Mayberry  came  from  Brewer  and  made 
openings  where  the  James  Glidden  and  James  Pond  farms  are.  Mr. 
Otis  was  to  have  a  state  lot  given  him  if  he  would  make  a  farm  here. 
Meanwhile,  or  within  ten  years,  settlements  increased  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  township  and  especially  down  by  the  Penobscot  River. 
James  Dudley,  2nd,  and  Roland  and  Chas.  Dudley  made  some  slight 
clearings,  all  of  which  have  since  been  abandoned.  These  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Medakeunk  Rips  in  the  Penobscot  River.  James  Dudley, 
2nd,  built  a  mill  on  Eagle  Stream  close  by  the  banks  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  River  about  1840.  This  stream  empties  into  the  Penobscot  River 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Medakeunk  Stream. 

In  1842  Benjamin  Stanwood  came  from  Eden,  Maine,  now 
Bar  Harbor,  and  settled  near  the  Libby  place;  his  son,  Calvin,  lived 
there  later.  John  White  and  Simon  Hanson  about  1840  made  farms, 
the  best  in  the  town,  on  a  high  point  of  land  back  of  Eagle  Stream. 
With  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  farms,  the  settlements  in  Wood¬ 
ville  are  made  on  the  county  road  running  to  Medway;  all  the  rest 
is  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Geo.  Glidden,  who  came  to  Wood¬ 
ville  in  1836  from  Pittston,  died  about  1850  and  his  son,  George,  born 
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in  Pittston  in  1806,  succeeded  him.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in 
farming  and  lumbering.  In  the  year  1895  Woodville  became  a  town. 

The  general  term  land  is  often  found  in  the  names  of  Maine 
towns  defined  by  a  prefix  which  distinguishes  the  particular  type  of 
land  or  some  outstanding  characteristic  or  trait. 

Hartland,  1820 

At  least  three  of  the  names  of  Maine  towns  in  addition  to  one 
city,  Rockland,  have  the  word  land  as  a  suffix:  Hartland,  Oakland 
and  Woodland.  Hartland  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Somer¬ 
set  County.  It  was  formerly  called  Warren’s  town,  No.  3,  from  Dr. 
John  Warren  of  Boston  who  was  the  first  private  proprietor  of  the 
township,  from  whom  the  settlers  derived  their  titles.  He  also  owned 
our  present  towns  of  St.  Albans  and  Palmyra.  The  present  town  of 
Hartland  was  settled  about  1800  and  was  organized  as  a  plantation 
in  1811.  Hartland  formerly  was  a  part  of  St.  Albans,  where  the  first 
house  was  erected  by  Stephen  Hartwell  who  also  put  up  the  first  saw 
mill  in  the  village  which  later  became  Hartland.  Hartland  is  an  old 
English  name,  meaning  the  land  of  the  hart,  or  the  deer,  and  the 
town  received  its  name  from  that  source,  some  writers  say,  when  it 
became  incorporated  in  1820,  one  of  the  two  last  towns  incorporated 
before  the  separation.  A  present  resident  of  the  town,  however,  states: 
“Hartland  got  its  name  from  being  in  the  ‘Heart  of  the  Hills,’  ” 
since  the  surface  of  the  town  is  very  uneven. 

Black  Stream  and  Sebasticook  River,  the  outlet  of  Moose 
Pond,  are  the  largest  streams.  The  principal  water  power  of  the  town 
is  on  the  Sebasticook,  at  Hartland  Village,  near  the  eastern  border  of 
the  town.  Some  of  the  manufactories  located  here  have  been  grist, 
lumber  and  carding  mills,  factories  for  making  shawls,  cassimeres, 
satinet,  mills  for  doors,  sash,  blinds  and  carriages,  and  two  tanneries, 
one  for  sole  and  one  for  upper  leather. 

The  town  was  first  settled  by  James  Fuller  about  1800;  Wm. 
Moor  was  also  an  early  comer,  as  was  Imlah  Withee.  When  Wm. 
Moor  came,  he  and  his  family  made  the  journey  through  the  woods 
in  the  autumn,  and  crossed  Moose  Pond  on  the  ice.  Mr.  Moor  car¬ 
ried  a  heavy  pack  and  his  wife  hauled  not  only  their  son,  James,  then 
two  years  old,  on  a  hand  sled,  but  also  the  saw  for  the  mill  which 
Mr.  Moor  planned  to  build  in  the  new  settlement.  There  was  a  heavy 
pine  growth  at  that  time,  and  logs  were  rolled  from  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  square  on  skids  to  the  mill  which  Mr.  Moor  did  build  soon  after 
his  coming.  “Squire”  Warren,  the  proprietor,  was  often  seen  on  the 
streets  wearing  a  tall  hat,  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy.  The  old 
Hartland  House  was  originally  built  as  a  tavern  in  1811. 
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Up  to  1846  the  part  of  the  town  which  contains  Hartland 
Village  was  within  the  limits  of  St.  Albans.  The  house  built  here  by 
Stephen  Hartwell  was  a  log  house  of  cedar  logs  hewn  on  two  sides 
and  put  together  after  the  fashion  of  a  boy’s  cob  house.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  built  a  frame  house.  James  Fuller,  the  first  permanent 
settler  of  the  town  of  Hartland,  came  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
about  1802,  and  was  prominent  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  settlement. 
He  ran  the  tavern  at  Fuller’s  Corner  on  the  old  country  road  between 
Norridgewock  and  Bangor,  one  of  the  few  prohibition  houses  in  Maine 
at  that  time.  Ambrose  Finson  arrived  from  Danville  about  1808  and 
built  a  log  house  which  served  as  town  hall;  his  cleared  fields  also 
served  as  a  place  for  muster.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace,  county 
commissioner  and  Representative  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  settle  disputes,  and  was  known  as  “Squire”  Finson. 
John  Butterfield  from  Goffstown,  New  Hampshire,  came  in  1814, 
cleared  land  and  built  a  log  house;  Isaac  Elliot  was  from  Bowdoin- 
ham.  He  located  first  in  Wellington  and  in  1831  came  to  Hartland; 
Peleg  Haskell,  one  of  the  early  traders  in  town,  came  from  New 
Gloucester;  Wm.  Larrabee  and  his  wife  were  from  Danville  and  set¬ 
tled  in  what  is  now  West  Hartland;  Calvin  Blake,  the  second  doctor 
in  town,  came  from  Turner  about  1818. 

Wm.  Hopkins  emigrated  from  England  to  Manchester,  Maine. 
His  son,  Richard,  moved  to  Hartland  and  Benjamin  Magoon  settled 
on  so-called  Burrill’s  Island  and  there  cleared  a  farm;  Solomon  Rick¬ 
er  and  his  wife  were  from  Alfred,  New  Hampshire;  James  Hinton  was 
the  first  of  that  family  from  Bloomfield  or  Skowhegan  to  arrive,  and 
cleared  a  farm  at  North  Hartland  and  built  a  log  house.  Daniel  Ham, 
among  the  first  settlers  in  town,  came  from  New  Hampshire  by  way 
of  Lewiston  and  first  built  a  log  house  and  later  a  frame  house  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  the  finest  in  the  town. 

Another  very  early  settler,  Charles  Littlefield  from  Kennebunk, 
cleared  only  six  acres  at  first  and  built  a  frame  house  boarded  with 
wide  pine  boards;  the  roof  was  also  battened  in  the  same  manner.  It 
had  a  chimney  and  a  fireplace  made  of  stones;  Hobbs  Perkins,  an 
early  settler  on  Huffs  Hills,  built  a  log  house  and  cleared  a  farm  there. 
Sewell  Prescott,  Jr.,  came  to  Hartland  from  Monmouth  in  the  fall  of 
1827  and  lived  on  what  is  now  Commercial  Street,  where  he  traded 
for  some  time,  was  postmaster,  county  commissioner  and  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Legislature.  John  Starbird  and  his  wife  came  to  North 
Hartland  from  New  Hampshire  and  settled  near  a  pond  which  now 
bears  his  name.  He  bought  his  farm  of  Mr.  Bryant  Williams.  Of  the 
Withee  family,  Captain  Uziel  Withee  was  the  first  member  to  come. 
He  had  served  in  the  Revolution  under  Washington;  Imlah  Withee 
ran  a  grist  mill  and  also  owned  a  farm  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
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Ezra  Withee,  brother  of  Imlah,  settled  at  North  Hartland  and  built  a 
saw  mill  and  shingle  mill,  so  the  place  was  called  Withee’s  Mills. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1825;  and  in  1829  the 
church  known  as  St.  Albans  Baptist  Church,  with  about  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  was  built,  and  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Bisbee  became  pastor. 
The  grounds  of  the  Baptist  Church  lot  were  among  the  first  to  be 
cleared  from  the  forest  on  that  side  of  the  river.  It  was  purchased 
from  Henry  Warren  in  1841  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  and  the  present  church  erected  in  1842.  The  first  mills  already 
noted  had  a  dam  of  poles,  then  saw  mills  were  built  for  lumber  of 
all  kinds.  Shingle,  sash  and  blind  mills,  as  well  as  tanneries  were  built. 
The  woolen  mills  begun  in  1862  by  Archibald  Linn  made  blue 
material  for  soldiers'  uniforms. 

Rockland,  1848  (City,  1853) 

Rockland  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Its 
harbor  is  enclosed  by  two  headlands:  Jameson’s  Point  on  the  north 
and  the  projection  of  Thomaston  terminating  in  Owl’s  Head  on  the 
south.  The  surface  of  the  towm  is  rough  and  broken,  low  near  the 
shore,  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  rising  in  a  chain  of  hills 
extending  northward  from  Thomaston  and  ending  in  the  Camden 
Mountains.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock. 

In  1850  a  vote  was  passed  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  of 
East  Thomaston  to  Rockland  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to 
so  petition  the  Legislature,  which  complied  with  the  petition,  July 
17,  1850  “since  when  the  town,  now  city  has  rejoiced  in  its  chosen 
name  which  when  it  is  considered  that  its  quarries  of  lime  rock  are 
the  foundation  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  place  rests  all  must 
acknowledge  to  be  an  appropriate  one.”  So  writes  Cyrus  Eaton,  the 
historian.  Its  lime,  heretofore  known  as  Thomaston,  now  took  the 
name  of  Rockland  in  the  market,  and  the  place  is  considered  the 
principal  manufactory  and  depot  of  lime  in  the  United  States. 

The  place  was  first  visited  by  John  Lermond  and  his  two 
brothers  from  Upper  St.  George,  now  Warren,  who  in  1767  built  a 
camp  and  got  out  a  cargo  of  staves  of  oak  and  pine  lumber.  From 
them  the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Lermond’s  Cove.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Catawamteak,  signifying  “great  landing  place.”  Lermond 
did  not  stay  and  the  town  was  not  permanently  settled  until  about 
1769,  when  the  following  persons  with  their  families  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  locality:  Isaiah  Tolman,  of  Stoughton,  Massachusetts, 
who  came  with  his  family  and  took  up  five  hundred  acres  around  the 
pond,  long  called  Tolman’s,  but  now  Chikawauka  Lake;  Captain 
Jonathan  Spear  from  Braintree,  Massachusetts;  David  Watson  whose 
father,  William,  had  come  from  Ireland  and  at  this  time  was  residing 
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in  Thomaston;  James  Fales  and  John  Lindsay  who  had  removed  at 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  to  the  Fox  Islands  and  thence 
to  Rockland;  Captain  Constant  Rankin,  born  at  Old  York,  who  came 
to  Rockland  from  Nova  Scotia  about  1775;  Jonathan  Smith  from 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  and  John  Godding  who,  although  born 
in  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  had  come  from  the  Fox  Islands  to  the 
present  Rockland  during  the  Revolution.  These  settlers  all  erected  log 
huts  and  began  clearing  and  cultivating  their  lots. 

John  Ulmer  of  Waldoborough  moved  here  in  1795  and  began 
manufacturing  lime,  in  which  business  he  was  the  pioneer.  The 
growth  of  the  place  was  slow  and  in  1795  the  dwelling  of  John 
Lindsay  was  the  only  house  where  the  city  now  stands.  The  territory 
was  included  in  Thomaston  and  after  that  town  was  incorporated, 
the  settlement  on  Lermond’s  Cove  was  known  as  Shore  Village.  On 
the  establishment  of  a  post  office  here  about  1820,  it  took  the  name 
of  East  Thomaston;  and  on  the  division  of  the  parent  town  in  1848, 
it  was  incorporated  under  that  name.  This  was  changed  to  Rockland 
in  1850,  and  in  1853  the  town  obtained  a  city  charter. 

Fishing,  shipbuilding  and  limestone  quarrying  have  been  the 
chief  industries  in  the  past.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Ulmer,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  from  Waldobor¬ 
ough.  He  had  previously  bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  his  sons, 
John,  Jr.,  and  George,  had  been  engaged  in  lime  burning  for  about 
seven  years  when  the  father  moved  his  family  to  the  town.  George 
was  also  a  small  trader  at  Lermond’s  Cove.  The  father  continued 
lime  burning  and  the  work  done  by  the  sons  was  probably  the  first 
burning  of  lime  in  the  present  city  of  Rockland.  The  Ulmer  kilns 
were  the  first  to  be  opened.  John  Ulmer  also  loaded  lumber  on 
vessels  which  he  owned,  and  sometimes  navigated  and  built  others 
at  his  own  shore,  perhaps  the  first  ever  launched  in  Rockland. 

Many  of  the  Ulmers’  children  settled  here.  The  sons  located 
themselves  in  different  places  at  the  shore,  the  quarries  and  the 
meadows.  They  continued  to  build  mills,  burn  lime,  build  vessels,  and 
helped  much  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Rockland. 

Jonathan  Spear,  Jr.,  built  the  first  two-story  frame  house  in 
the  present  city  of  Rockland;  John  Ulmer,  Sr.,  erected  the  second, 
and  at  the  time  was  also  building  a  small  sloop.  Here  at  the  North 
Parish,  the  Reverend  John  Lord,  Dartmouth,  1799,  had  supplied 
the  pulpit,  and  a  church  was  organized  with  him  as  pastor. 

Oakland,  1873 

Oakland  was  a  part  of  Waterville  until  1873,  when  it  was  set 
off  and  incorporated  as  West  Waterville.  Ten  years  later,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Oakland  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  oak 
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trees  in  the  vicinity.  The  land  which  is  now  included  in  the  town  of 
Oakland  has  been  designated  by  six  different  names,  first  by  the  In¬ 
dian  name  Taconet.  The  white  immigrants  of  the  section  aspired  to 
the  name  of  Kingsfield;  in  1771  it  became  a  part  of  the  corporate 
town  of  Winslow;  after  thirty-one  years,  in  1802,  the  people  of  the 
area  of  Winslow  west  of  the  Kennebec  River  became  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Waterville,  whose  territory  was  enlarged  about  1840  by  the 
addition  of  several  square  miles  from  Dearborn,  when  that  town 
ceased  to  exist.  When  the  settlement  on  the  river  grew  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  and  the  manufacturing  created  another  center  of  activity 
and  trade,  questions  of  taxation  brought  about  the  incorporation  of 
West  Waterville  in  1873.  In  1883  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed 
to  Oakland. 

It  is  very  well  established  that  a  company  of  hunters,  some  of 
them  from  Canada,  were  the  first  comers.  Among  them  were  some 
by  the  name  of  Emerson  who  liked  this  section  so  well  that  they 
stayed  here;  the  outlet  of  the  lake  took  and  still  retains  their  family 
name.  Here  is  a  list  of  names  of  men  who  lived  in  1791  in  that  part 
of  old  Winslow  that  is  now  Oakland:  Ensign  Thomas  Bates,  David 
Moody,  Live  and  Manoah  Crowell  from  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts, 
Lemuel  Crowell,  Asa  Emerson,  the  surveyor  and  mill  builder,  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Elisha  Hallet,  Elijah  Smith,  Jonathan  Coombs  and  John 
Farrin. 

According  to  a  survey  and  map  made  by  John  Crosby  in  1802, 
the  following  persons  lived  on  lots  designated  by  number  in  that 
part  of  Waterville  now  Oakland:  Samuel  and  Moody  Crowell  on 
Lot  No.  1;  Elisha  Hallett,  No.  2;  Solomon  Heald,  No.  3;  Baxter  Cro¬ 
well,  No.  4;  Joshua  Morey,  No.  5;  Samuel  Morey,  No.  6;  Jabez  Hall, 
No.  7;  Peltiah  Penny,  No.  11;  Samuel  Avery,  No.  12;  Aaron  Fall, 
No.  13;  Nehemiah  Penny,  No.  14;  John  Penny,  No.  15;  Wm.  Ellis, 
No.  16;  Joel  Richardson,  No.  17;  Henry  Kinney  also  on  lot  No.  17; 
Nathaniel  Blake,  No.  18;  Daniel  Branch,  No.  19;  Pearly  Merrill,  No. 
20;  Robert  Damon,  No.  22;  Isaac  Page,  No.  23;  Ezekiel  Crowell,  No. 
24;  Henry  and  Otis  Richardson,  No.  25;  Joel  Richardson,  No.  26 
and  Henry  Richardson,  Jr.,  No.  27. 

The  greatest  gift  in  Oakland’s  possession  is  its  water  power. 
Situated  at  the  gateway  of  Messalonskee  Lake,  this  outlet,  long  known 
as  Emerson’s  Stream,  is  remarkable  for  its  volume,  constancy  and 
temperature.  No  equal  area  in  Maine  furnishes  so  much  surplus  water 
at  the  dry  season,  yet  its  flood  tide  raises  the  stream  but  three  feet. 

Jonathan  Coombs  built  a  dam,  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  and 
compelled  the  stream  to  saw  logs  and  grind  corn  for  the  early  Winslow 
settlers  before  1800.  When  the  grist  mill  was  worn  out,  Burnham 
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Thomas  built  another  in  1836  and  ran  it  for  twenty  years.  Then  a 
freshet  undermined  it  and  carried  it  away  bodily.  It  was  again  re¬ 
placed  in  1856.  The  old  saw  mill  was  kept  in  operation  for  over  half 
a  century  and  run  by  sons  of  the  pioneers,  Jonathan  and  David 
Coombs;  a  carding  and  fulling  mill  was  also  built  by  their  father.  Al¬ 
fred  Winslow  came  to  Oakland  in  1836  and  built,  on  the  Coombs 
dam,  a  tannery  which  he  operated  for  twenty-eight  years,  making 
upper  leather  as  a  specialty.  It  was  later  converted  into  a  shingle  and 
grist  mill.  Other  dams  and  mills  were  built  here  and  axes,  scythes  and 
hoes,  grain  threshers,  tools,  wagons  and  shovel  handles  have  been 
turned  out  in  great  numbers. 

Probably  the  first  trader  in  Oakland  was  Leonard  Conforth 
who  kept  a  store  in  a  building  near  his  mills.  Israel  Washburn,  after¬ 
ward  governor,  was  a  clerk  in  this  store  for  a  time.  The  post  office  of 
West  Waterville  was  established  in  1827.  The  oldest  tavern  now  re¬ 
membered  was  kept  by  Richard  Dorr  in  1832  at  the  junction  of  the 
Belgrade  and  Smithfield  roads  and  was  called  the  Montgomery  House. 
The  Free  Baptists,  the  oldest  religious  organization  in  Oakland,  date 
from  1832,  when  thirteen  people  organized  in  the  town  meeting  house 
and  contined  to  meet  there  until  the  union  meeting  house  was  built 
the  next  year. 

Woodland ,  1880 

Woodland  is  located  in  Aroostook  County.  It  was  settled  in 
the  northern  part  by  Swedes  in  1872.  Choppings  had  been  made  by 
men  from  Caribou  and  Buckfield  as  early  as  1858  and  1859.  The  first 
settler  came  from  Ware,  Massachusetts,  in  1860  and  others  came  from 
that  state  in  that  same  year.  It  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1861 
and  incorporated  in  1880,  the  name  being  descriptive  of  a  land 
abounding  in  wood. 

The  first  to  make  an  opening  in  the  new  town  was  Frederic  E. 
Lufkin  of  Caribou  who,  as  early  as  1858,  before  the  town  had  been 
lotted,  made  a  chopping  of  six  acres  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  In 
1859  Enoch  Philbrick  came  from  Buckfield  in  Oxford  County  and 
felled  trees  near  Mr.  Lufkin’s.  Both  these  choppings  were  burnt  on 
the  same  day  in  the  summer  of  1859;  fire  was  set  to  Mr.  Philbrick’s 
first.  In  the  same  year,  Charles  E.  Washburn,  B.  F.  Thomas  and 
Moses  Thomas  came  from  Oxford  County  and  took  lots  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  and  T.  L.  Jennison,  Carlton  Morse  and  Charles 
Carlton  came  from  North  Dixmont  and  settled  near  the  center.  None 
of  these  men  brought  their  families  that  year.  After  building  their 
log  houses  and  making  small  clearings,  they  went  out  and  returned 
with  their  families  the  next  year. 
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The  first  settler  mentioned  above  who  brought  his  family  to 
the  town  and  remained  was  Mr.  Ephraim  Barnum,  who  came  from 
Ware,  Massachusetts,  in  1860  and  took  a  lot  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  town.  Other  settlers  who  came  that  year  were  Jonathan  Sawin 
from  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  John  G.  Thayer  and  Luther  Rob¬ 
bins.  E.  A.  Cunningham  had  arrived  the  previous  year.  In  1861  L. 
B.  Mclntire  came  and  settled  near  the  center  of  the  town,  but  a  few 
years  later  sold  his  lot  to  R.  A.  Sanders.  In  the  same  year  came  George 
E.  Ross  from  Kennebec  County;  Willard  Glidden  from  Etna  in  Pen¬ 
obscot  County  and  John  Eddy  from  Ware,  Massachusetts,  who  set¬ 
tled  on  the  lot  adjoining  Ephraim  Barnum’s. 

The  township  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1861.  At  the 
first  legal  meeting,  John  G.  Thayer  was  elected  moderator;  E.  A. 
Cunningham,  clerk  and  T.  L.  Jennison,  Luther  Robbins  and  Charles 
Carlton,  assessors.  In  1872  all  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  north 
part  of  the  town  was  re-surveyed  and  lotted  into  one-hundred  acre 
lots  and  granted  to  the  Swedes  who  could  not  be  provided  for  in 
New  Sweden,  and  they  now  form  the  larger  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  this  part  of  town.  The  names  of  the  heads  of  the  Swedish  families 
were  Per  Petersson,  Solomon  Johansson,  Jonas  Boden,  Jonas  Boden, 
Jr.,  Frans  R.  W.  Plank,  Jacob  Johansson  and  Anders  Wesbergren. 
Soon  after  their  settlement  the  Swedes  built  a  mill  on  a  small  brook 
running  into  the  east  branch  of  Caribou  Stream.  This  was  not  profit¬ 
able  and  was  abandoned.  The  steam  mill  built  by  York  and  Merrill 
in  1878  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  village  of  Woodland.  Reverend 
Andrew  Wiren,  the  Swedish  pastor,  settled  among  the  people  in  this 
part  of  the  town.  As  an  agricultural  town,  Woodland  ranks  among 
the  best  of  the  many  good  towns  in  northern  Aroostook. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


Maine  Towns  Whose  Names  Denote 
Their  Characteristics 

Some  descriptive  names  of  towns  attest  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  occupation  of  farming  and  the  resultant  crops;  some  em¬ 
phasize  the  outstanding  industry;  others  bear  the  names  of  trees, 
natural  features  or  animals  which  are  characteristic  of  the- town. 

Farmington,  1794 

Maine’s  eighty-third  town,  Farmington  was  incorporated  in 
Franklin  County  in  1794.  It  was  a  most  excellent  township,  located 
in  the  bend  of  the  Sandy  River.  The  goodness  of  its  soil  for  agriculture 
gave  it  the  name  Farmington  by  the  common  consent  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  were  the  Indian  corn  fields  of  the  Canibas  tribe  of  Indians. 
The  town  was  earlier  called  Sandy  River  Plantation  or  Tyng’s  Town 
since  it  was  granted  to  Wm.  Tyng  and  his  company  in  1703.  The 
first  exploration  of  the  town  was  made  in  1776. 

The  village  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  undulating  plain  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  Sandy  River,  named  from  the  soil  which  is  a  sandy 
loam,  near  the  center  of  the  town.  Most  impressive  views  may  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  Powder  House  Hill.  This  town  was  first  explored 
with  a  view  to  settlement  by  Stephen  Titcomb,  Robert  Gower,  James 
Henry,  Robert  Alexander  and  James  McDonald  who  were  guided  by 
Thomas  Wilson  in  the  summer  of  1776.  He  had  previously  ex¬ 
plored  the  region  as  a  hunter.  This  company  was  from  Topsham  and 
made  the  trip  as  far  as  Hallowell  in  canoes.  At  what  is  now  Farm¬ 
ington  Falls,  they  found  two  Indian  camps  and  an  extensive  clearing. 
Proceeding  about  a  mile  above  the  falls,  they  made  a  chain  of  bass¬ 
wood  bark  with  which  they  measured  the  land  off  into  farms,  then 
returned  to  Topsham  to  obtain  their  implements  and  a  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions.  In  two  weeks  they  were  again  at  the  scene  of  the  proposed 
new  settlement  and  from  this  period  until  1784  this  company,  known 
first  as  the  Proprietors  of  the  Sandy  River  Settlement,  continued  to 
make  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  After  the  securing 
of  titles  and  the  surveying  of  the  township  by  Colonel  Joseph  North 
in  1780,  new  families  immediately  came  in. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Hallowell,  among  them 
Jeriah  Blake,  Garret  Burns,  Enoch  Craig,  Calvin  Edson  and  Robert 
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Kannady.  From  this  same  town  in  1791  came  Supply  Belcher  and 
John  Church,  both  of  whom  were  outstanding  citizens  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  town.  The  former  was  a  musician  of  note  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  of  anthems,  entitled  The  Harmony  of  Maine. 

About  1794  Nathan  Cutler  came  from  Milford,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  took  up  a  lot  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  He 
cleared  away  the  forest,  built  a  home  and  reared  a  large  family.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Revolutionary  War  men  arrived  from  Dunstable  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  and  that  part  of  Hallowell  now  Augusta. 
Coming  to  the  Sandy  River  Valley,  they  bought  lots  of  land,  felled 
the  forest  trees,  built  log  houses,  tilled  the  soil  and  with  their  wives 
and  children  lived  the  pioneer  life.  The  first  Farmington  Falls’ 
settlers  of  the  1 7  70’s  were  joined  by  others  who  started  clearings  in 
various  places  along  Sandy  River;  in  1782  eight  families  passed  the 
winter  in  rough  snowbound  log  cabins  in  the  vicinity.  The  settlers 
were  for  the  most  part  people  of  considerable  culture  and  education. 
The  first  school  of  the  settlement  was  opened  in  1788  in  the  log  cabin 
of  Lemuel  Perham,  Jr.  By  1790  there  were  404  inhabitants.  Under  a 
Resolve  of  1790  the  lots  were  confirmed  to  the  settlers  and  their  as¬ 
sociates,  agreeable  to  drafts  made  at  proprietors’  meetings  held  in 
Hallowed. 

Corn  and  grain  were  the  principal  crops  in  these  early  days; 
these  were  exchanged  for  other  necessities  of  the  settlers.  A  post  office 
was  established  in  1797,  and  the  following  year  the  town  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  General  Court  by  Supply  Belcher. 

Cornville,  1798 

The  town  of  Cornville  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Som¬ 
erset  County.  It  was  first  called  Bernardstown,  No.  3.  The  original 
township  was  purchased  of  Massachusetts  and  others  by  Moses  Ber¬ 
nard,  from  whom  the  settlement  received  its  early  name.  When  it 
was  incorporated  in  1798,  it  was  given  the  name  of  Cornville  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil  for  orchards,  tillage  and  grain, 
especially  Indian  corn. 

The  first  clearings  were  made  about  1790,  but  no  families  be¬ 
came  resident  here  until  1794.  Among  those  who  settled  in  the  town 
before  1800  were  Stephen  and  David  Hilton,  James  Elkins,  Ithiel 
Smith,  David  Perkins,  Daniel  Woodman,  Josiah  Woodman,  Joseph 
Parsons,  Richard  French,  Edward  York,  David  Dollof,  Nathaniel 
Whittier,  Samuel  Fogg  and  Jedediah  Flanders.  The  first  male  child 
born  in  the  town  was  Sanborn  Elkins  in  1795.  Five  acres  of  land  were 
given  him.  This  lot  has  always  been  called  the  “Five  Acre  Opening.” 

The  first  town  meeting  was  in  1798.  One  of  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  was  Joseph  Barker,  who  came  with  only  his  axe  to  fight  his  battle 
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in  the  wilderness.  He  bought  six  hundred  acres  of  land  surrounding 
what  is  now  known  as  Barker  Pond.  Josiah  Baine  was  another  of  the 
early  settlers.  Flanders  is  one  of  the  most  important  names  in  the 
history  of  Cornville;  Jedediah  Flanders  came  to  Cornville  from  Little 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  about  1795,  at  which  time  only  seven 
families  had  preceded  him.  He  bought  a  thousand  acres  in  the  center 
of  the  town  and  settled  upon  it  with  his  boys,  built  a  saw  mill  and  a 
grist  mill  and  later  a  tannery  and  a  fulling  mill  on  the  Wesserunset 
River.  There  were  scenes  of  industry  for  a  time,  but  hardly  a  trace  is 
left;  his  son,  Thomas,  came  from  Salisbury  to  Cornville  prior  to  1800. 

Joseph  Kinsman,  son  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Kinsman,  one  of 
the  proprietors  at  Athens,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  Brigadier- 
General  of  Militia,  an  extensive  landowner,  lumber  dealer  and  farmer 
in  Cornville;  Samuel  Folsom  was  blacksmith,  storekeeper  and  land 
surveyor  about  1811,  and  was  well  educated  at  Londonderry  Acade¬ 
my;  Daniel  Tilton  was  another  early  settler.  John  Robinson  came 
from  Exeter  about  1811  and  took  up  a  vast  tract  of  land  on  the  west 
ridge.  He  divided  his  land  later  into  three  farms  for  three  sons.  Eph¬ 
raim  Currier  from  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  also  came  about  1811; 
Samuel  Elkins,  3rd,  from  New  Hampshire  was  here  before  1800  and 
had  settled  on  the  West  Ridge  Road.  John  French  came  from  Epping. 
Moses  Carr,  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  came  with  his 
family  of  eight  children  in  1800;  Samuel  Fogg  came  from  Raymond 
to  East  Ridge;  Josiah,  his  eldest  son,  settled  on  an  east  ridge  farm. 

Jeremiah  Flanders  came  from  South  Hampton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  with  a  team  before  1821,  and  first  built  a  log  house,  then  a 
framed  one.  Nathaniel  Flanders  arrived  from  the  same  town  in  1822 
and  settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  He  came  alone  that  year, 
and  brought  his  wife  the  following  year,  up  the  river  to  Waterville 
by  boat  and  the  remaining  distance  by  team,  a  three-week  journey. 

Jacob  Gardner  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  while  serving  under  Napoleon.  He  re-enlisted 
under  them,  and  escaped  while  his  ship  was  at  Newport,  came  to 
Athens  and  then  to  Cornville.  Colonel  Joseph  Hilton  was  a  large 
landowner  in  Cornville  and  settled  some  of  his  children  here.  His 
son,  Daniel,  came  about  1816,  and  located  on  the  West  Ridge  Road; 
his  wife  rode  in  on  horseback  with  her  child  in  her  arms.  Jacob 
Kinsman,  already  mentioned,  was  of  German  parentage;  he  came  to 
Cornville  from  Brighton.  Previously  he  had  been  pressed  into  French 
service,  made  prisoner  by  the  English  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  and  later  escaped  and  come  from  St.  Johns  to  Maine.  Allen  Free¬ 
man  took  up  wild  land  in  the  town;  he  came  from  Leeds. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Samuel  Longfellow,  Darius  McCril- 
lis,  Daniel  Moody  and  his  wife  from  Newburyport,  who  brought  an 
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ox  and  a  bag  of  coffee,  Andrew  Neal,  Joseph  Parsons,  one  of  the  very 
earliest,  Captain  Enoch  Page,  Thomas  Page  from  Durham,  Maine, 
and  Enoch  Rowell  from  Epping,  New  Hampshire.  Nathaniel  Whit¬ 
tier  from  Stratton,  New  Hampshire,  came  about  1780.  A  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier,  he  cleared  land  and  built  a  large  two-story  house  for 
which  it  is  said  he  hired  a  blacksmith  to  make  nails. 

l 

Farmingdale,  1852 

Farmingdale  in  Kennebec  County  bears  witness  to  its  chief  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  first  part  of  its  name,  while  the  suffix,  dale,  helps  further 
to  characterize  the  town  as  a  valley  suitable  for  farming.  Indeed,  the 
fine  farms  on  all  sides  and  its  proximity  to  good  markets  still  makes 
farming  and  gardening  profitable.  In  1852  the  little  town  was  made 
up  of  parts  of  Gardiner,  Hallowell  and  West  Gardiner.  The  first  set¬ 
tlers  came  in  1787  and  had  obtained  their  titles  from  Dr.  Sylvester 
Gardiner. 

In  1760  the  proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  granted  to 
Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  great  Lot  No.  20,  and  the  next  northerly  lots 
No.  21  to  James  Pitts  and  No.  22  to  Benjamin  Hallowed.  These 
grants  were  on  the  condition  that  the  grantees  should  each  “settle 
a  family  on  his  lot  within  one  year  unless  prevented  by  a  war.”  Upon 
these  lots  were  the  settlements  made  which  were  later  to  form  the 
town  of  Farmingdale.  Jonathan  Philbrook  settled  on  Lot  No.  20  with 
the  usual  condition  that  he  should  clear  land  and  build  a  house;  Mr. 
Pitts,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  grant,  settled  Job  Philbrook  on 
a  similar  adjoining  lot  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Lot  21;  and  thus 
Jonathan  and  Job  Philbrook  became  the  first  settlers  of  Farmingdale. 
The  Philbrooks’  nearest  neighbors  were  Pease  and  Peter  Clark,  father 
and  son,  two  miles  away  on  the  north  at  the  “Hook,”  and  the  settlers 
below  the  Cobbossee  on  the  south.  Job  Philbrook  made  some  improve¬ 
ments  on  his  lot  and  in  1765  conveyed  it  to  Jonathan  Church  of 
Barrington,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  condition  that  “the  grantee  shad 
clear  not  less  than  five  acres  of  land  within  three  years  and  shad  build 
a  house  on  same  and  shad  occupy  said  house  by  himself  or  some  other 
person  for  seven  years,”  thus  showing  that  the  improvements  made  by 
the  Philbrooks  were  not  extensive.  Ebenezer  Church,  son  of  Jonathan, 
settled  on  this  lot  and  became  its  owner.  He  erected  a  large  two- 
story  house  and  in  a  gully  just  south  of  this  built  a  tannery  and  for 
years  carried  on  business  as  a  tanner.  He  was  the  first  permanent 
settler  in  the  town  and  became  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  in 
his  own  town  as  wed  as  in  the  affairs  of  Hallowed  and  Gardiner. 

A  lot  which  the  settler,  Jonathan  Philbrook,  had  from 
Thomas  Hancock  was  conveyed  by  Philbrook  to  Robert  Pierpont  of 
Boston  and  was  long  known  as  the  “Pierpont  Lot.”  There  have  been 
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several  temporary  houses  and  settlers  near  the  river  on  this  lot,  but 
Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  in  1801  appears  to  have  been  the  first  permanent 
settler.  Both  north  and  south  of  these  lots  was  for  years  afterward  an 
unbroken  wilderness  from  the  “Hook”  to  Cobbossecontee,  and  in 
1787  Mr.  Church’s  and  a  small  house  near  his  were  the  only  houses 
in  the  section. 

The  only  road  then  existing  was  a  bridle  path  through  the 
woods.  The  Pitts  Lot  was  the  first  to  be  generally  settled.  At  about  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Joshua  Bean  of  Readfield  and  Colonel 
Samuel  Greeley  of  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  purchased  the  Pitts 
Tract  (No.  21)  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  lot,  together  with 
land  in  the  rear  extending  to  Winthrop  Pond,  but  their  title  was  not 
fully  confirmed  until  1799.  In  the  meantime  they  had  divided  the 
tract  between  themselves  and  had  it  surveyed  and  a  plan  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  and  lots  made  by  Dr.  Obediah  Williams.  Many  of  the  lots 
were  bargained  to  settlers  and  entered  upon  and  improved  by  them. 

A  large  part  of  these  lots  were  settled  several  years  before 
1799,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  The  northeast  corner  of  the 
lot  was  early  settled.  A  dam  was  built  across  the  Mill  brook  and  a  grist 
mill  and,  tradition  says,  a  bark  and  shingle  mill  was  erected  and 
operated  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Isaac  Pilsbury.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  road  stood  a  large  two-story  house  used  for  years  as  a  tavern, 
built  and  kept  by  Captain  Eben  Hinckley.  A  one-hundred  acre  lot, 
Lot  No.  1,  lay  next  north  of  the  Church  lot  and  was  settled  on  by 
Captain  Nathaniel  Rollins.  Near  by  was  Nathan  Sweetland  and 
Esquire  Enoch  Wood,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  prominence.  While 
the  Pitts  or  Greeley  tract  was  being  settled,  the  Bowman  tract  or 
northern  half  of  No.  20,  other  than  the  “Pierpont  Lot,”  remained  a 
wilderness  until  1795.  Thomas  Hancock  had  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew,  William  Bowman,  in  1763.  When  settled  it  was  known  as 
Bowman’s  Point.  Early  in  1795  it  was  bargained  to  Peter  Grant  and 
his  associates;  C.  Parker  was  the  surveyor.  The  deed  was  executed  in 
1796  and  the  tract  was  conveyed  to  “Peter  Grant  trader,  James  Park¬ 
er,  physician;  and  James  Springer,  Moses  Springer,  Joesph  Glidden, 
Jr.,  and  Hugh  Cox,  shipwrights  .  .  .”  Peter  Grant  came  from  Berwick, 
a  fine  businessman,  a  merchant  shipbuilder;  he  was  a  major  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

William  and  Moses  Springer  and  James,  their  cousin,  were  of 
German  descent  and  came  to  Pittston  in  1786.  William  was  the  oldest 
of  the  settlers  at  Bowman  Point.  The  extension  of  Bowman  Street 
from  the  road  to  the  river  was  known  as  Meeting  House  Lane  and 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  in  1803,  a  church  was  built,  but  it  was  never 
finished  inside.  It  was  the  only  Methodist  church  until  1830,  when  it 
was  given  up  and  the  material  used  for  a  stable  in  Hallowed.  Dr. 
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James  Parker  was  not  only  skillful  in  his  profession,  but  was  active 
and  influential  as  a  business  man  and  citizen.  The  incorporation  of 
the  town  in  1852  was  secured  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  A.  S.  Chadwick, 
Thomas  B.  Seavey  and  Wm.  S.  Grant,  the  latter  a  grandson  of  Major 
Peter  Grant. 

Woodstock,  1815 

North  of  the  town  of  Greenwood,  Oxford  County,  lies  Wood- 
stock,  whose  name  notes  the  abundance  and  variety  of  wood  as  its 
resources:  beech,  birch,  maple,  spruce  and  fir  deck  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  in  extensive  tracts  or  in  scattered  groups.  Woodstock  comprises 
two  half-townships,  one  of  which  was  granted  in  1800  to  Dummer 
Academy,  the  present  west  part  of  Woodstock,  and  the  other  in  1807 
to  Gorham  Academy.  Hamlin’s  Grant,  a  gore  of  1270  acres  granted  to 
Cyrus  Hamlin  in  1816,  was  annexed  to  Woodstock  in  1872.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1815;  the  first  settlers  came  from  the  town  of 
Paris  in  1797. 

The  town  lies  at  the  center  of  the  broad  middle  section  of 
Oxford  County.  The  principal  village  is  named  Bryant’s  Pond  and  is 
situated  on  a  pond  bearing  the  name  of  an  early  settler.  The  first 
settlements  were  made  in  1798  by  Christopher  and  Solomon  Bryant, 
Jr.,  sons  of  Solomon  Bryant  of  Paris,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
come  with  their  father  for  fishing  at  Long  (Bryant’s)  Pond.  These 
Bryant  boys  had  another  brother  not  then  of  age  and  several  brothers- 
in-law  living  in  Paris,  and  their  purpose  was  to  locate  their  families 
upon  this  territory.  They  accordingly  employed  Thomas  Joselyn  of 
Buckfield,  a  surveyor  of  land,  to  run  out  ten  lots  of  100  acres  each, 
five  on  each  side  of  the  county  road,  for  a  family  settlement.  This  was 
in  the  spring  of  1797. 

When  the  town  was  subsequently  lotted  out,  the  survey  of 
Joselyn  was  not  disturbed  and  the  thousand  acres  remained  to  tease 
surveyors  and  mar  the  plans  of  the  town.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
(1797),  the  two  Bryants  cut  trees  on  their  lots  which  they  had  selected, 
spending  most  of  the  season  here  in  hunting,  fishing  and  cutting  trees. 
The  next  year,  1798,  they  came  again,  burned  the  trees  and  built 
their  huts  preparatory  to  bringing  in  their  wives.  In  October  they 
came  in  with  their  household  goods.  The  first  child,  Christopher,  Jr., 
was  born  in  November.  In  the  spring  of  1799  Luther  Briggs,  whose 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  Bryants,  came  into  the  place. 

The  same  summer,  Jacob  Whitman,  Jr.,  from  Buckfield,  who 
had  felled  trees  the  year  before,  came  and  burned  them,  built  a  log 
hut  and  moved  in.  He  settled  on  a  part  of  what  later  became  the 
town  farm.  In  the  summer  of  1799  Luke  Owens,  an  Irishman,  said 
to  have  been  a  deserter  from  an  English  man-of-war,  made  a  clearing 
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and  lived  there  four  or  five  years  before  he  went  to  Paris.  Levi  Berry 
from  Buckfield  felled  an  opening  on  Lot  1 1  in  the  west  part  of  Wood- 
stock,  boarding  meanwhile  with  his  sister’s  husband,  Jacob  Whitman. 
In  the  fall  of  1799  Samuel  Bryant  built  himself  a  cabin  on  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  “Common”  lot,  and  moved  in.  There  were 
therefore  five  families  in  town  during  the  winter  of  1799-1800, 
namely:  Christopher,  Solomon  and  Samuel  Bryant,  Luther  Briggs 
and  Jacob  Whitman.  Luke  Owens,  then  unmarried,  also  stayed. 

In  1814  the  petition  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Woodstock 
was  presented.  Lapham,  in  his  History  of  Woodstock,  says  the  reason 
why  that  name  was  selected  is  obscure.  The  committee  refused  to  re¬ 
port  the  name  of  Sparta,  as  prayed  for  by  the  assessors,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tive  name  was  used  instead. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  Mr.  Rowse  Bisbee  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator;  Stephen  Chase,  town  clerk;  and  Cornelius  Perkins,  Alexander 
Day  and  John  Billings  were  assessors.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1820,  there  were  sixty-two  families  in  town.  The  first  religious 
meeting  ever  held  was  at  the  home  of  Luther  Whitman  and  the 
preacher  was  Elder  John  Tripp  of  Hebron,  a  Baptist;  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  belonged  to  the  church  in  Paris.  The  Paris  and  Woodstock 
church  was  organized  in  1828.  A  church  was  built  here  in  1856.  The 
first  post  office  was  at  Stephens  Mills  or  Woodstock  Corner  in  1824, 
with  John  R.  Briggs  as  postmaster.  He  kept  a  public  house  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  store  and  may  be  called  the  first  hotel  keeper. 

The  first  mill  in  town  was  built  by  Rowse  Bisbee  in  1808,  on 
the  brook  near  Abel  Bacon’s.  In  1812  he  sold  it  to  James  Nutting, 
who  subsequently  sold  it  to  Captain  Samuel  Stephens.  It  could  only 
be  operated  for  a  part  of  the  year  from  lack  of  water,  and  as  the  land 
was  cleared  the  amount  of  water  became  less  and  less,  so  the  old  mill 
was  taken  down  in  1834  and  1835.  Samuel  H.  Houghton  built  a  saw 
mill  quite  early  at  the  foot  of  Bryant’s  Pond,  which  was  operated  by 
various  parties  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Merrill  Chase  built  the  first 
mill  and  was  the  first  settler  in  Sigotch.  Rowse  Bisbee,  about  1820, 
built  a  saw  mill  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Rumford  road,  at  Pin- 
hook,  and  afterward  built  a  grist  mill  at  the  foot  of  Billing’s  Hill. 
These  long  ago  were  taken  down.  A  saw  mill  was  built  north  of  Pin- 
hook,  perhaps  by  Oliver  Robbins.  Ziba  Andrews  built  a  mill  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town. 

Greenbush,  1834 

The  natural  resources  of  this  town  in  Penobscot  County  were 
its  forests,  from  which  its  corporate  name,  Greenbush,  was  derived. 
This  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  1834,  when  the  tract  had  population 
enough  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  town.  It  is  a  large  town  territor- 
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ially,  and  includes  a  considerable  number  of  islands  in  the  Penobscot 
River.  The  largest  and  most  northerly  of  these  is  Olamon  Island. 
Others,  following  down  the  river,  are:  Sugar,  Cow,  Jackson,  White 
Squaw;  and  there  are  several  smaller  ones.  Olamon  Stream,  passing 
through  the  town  from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  the  principal  water 
course;  the  village  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream.  In  the  river  be¬ 
tween  Greenbush  and  Edinburg  and  Argyle  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  are  some  thirty-five  of  the  Indian  Islands,  a  larger  number 
than  lie  on  the  front  of  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

The  first  white  settlers  arrived  here  about  1820.  They  came 
from  Kennebec  and  Lincoln  counties  in  Maine  as  well  as  from  New 
Hampshire.  Among  the  early  settlers  was  Elijah  Spencer,  who  was 
born  in  Bradley  in  1803  and  came  to  Greenbush  as  a  workman  in 
1821;  he  cleared  a  farm  in  South  Greenbush  before  a  road  was  made 
into  town. 

Jeremiah  Avery  moved  to  Greenbush  from  Monroe  about 
1830  and  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1852.  His  son  John  was  a  lad 
of  eighteen  when  his  parents  came  to  Greenbush;  after  his  marriage 
he  settled  in  Greenfield,  where  he  lived  about  three  years,  then  moved 
to  No.  1,  North  Bingham  Purchase,  for  twelve  years,  and  finally  to 
Greenbush,  where  he  settled  permanently.  John  Mullin  came  here 
from  Ireland  and  settled  on  the  central  part  of  the  river  road.  His  son 
Joseph  held  several  prominent  town  offices,  having  served  on  the  town 
board  and  school  committee. 

Moses  Weld  first  came  to  Greenbush  in  1842  from  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire,  and  settled  at  Olamon.  He  engaged  in  ax  manu¬ 
facturing  and  farmed  during  the  summer  season,  having  cleared  a 
large  farm  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Ransom  Kennedy  from 
Newcastle,  Maine,  settled  in  Greenbush  in  1851  and  cleared  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  J.  C.  Scott  came  to  Greenbush  in 
1843  from  Albion,  Maine,  and  felled  the  first  trees  on  his  farm,  which 
contained  about  two  hundred  acres.  He  held  every  office  in  town  that 
he  would  accept.  G.  W.  Merrill  of  Skowhegan,  Maine,  served  in  the 
Aroostook  expedition  before  he  came  to  Greenbush  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  hotel  keeping  and  farming,  in  1845.  He  fre¬ 
quently  held  office  in  town,  as  selectman  and  treasurer.  Wm.  H.  Scott, 
brother  of  J.  C.  Scott,  also  came  about  1845.  He  first  lived  on 
East  Ridge,  held  the  office  of  selectman  for  four  terms  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  five  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1863.  Charles  S.  Weld,  a  brother  of  Moses 
Weld,  arrived  at  Olamon  in  Greenbush  in  1850,  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  and  teaching,  and  held  many  principal  town  offices. 

The  word  Olamon  means  “vermillion”  or  “red  paint.”  It  was 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  village  in  Greenbush,  from  the  stream 
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flowing  through  the  town  up  which  the  Indians  went  for  the  red 
ochre  which  they  used  as  paint  in  decorating  their  faces  and  bodies. 

Cranberry  Isles,  1830 

This  group  of  islands  in  Hancock  County  takes  their  name 
from  a  cranberry  marsh  extending  two  hundred  acres  on  the  largest 
island.  They  were  originally  included  with  Mount  Desert  as  a  town, 
but  were  set  off  and  incorporated  separately  in  1830. 

The  first  English  settler  within  the  limits  of  the  town  was 
John  Robertson,  who  located  upon  the  island  which  bears  his  name 
in  1761-62.  Some  of  these  islands  were  included  in  the  grant  to  John 
Bernard  in  1785,  and  some  to  DeGregoire  and  his  wife  in  1787.  The 
property  of  the  latter  was  sold  to  William  Bingham,  on  July  9,  1796: 
Great  Cranberry,  Little  Cranberry,  Sutton  or  Lancaster,  Baker  and 
Bear  Islands  are  in  the  group. 

The  first  settler  on  Great  Cranberry  was  David  Bunker  who 
is  said  to  have  moved  away;  Benjamin  Spurling,  who  was  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  families  by 
that  name  in  Hancock  County,  spent  his  life  here.  He  sold  a  lot  for 
sixty  pounds  to  Joseph  Wallace  of  Narraguagus.  William  Nickels  was 
an  early  settler,  but  moved  to  Narraguagus;  his  heirs  were  granted  a 
lot  laid  out  by  John  Peters.  Jonathan  Rich,  who  had  come  earlier 
from  Marblehead,  moved  from  Mount  Desert  to  the  island  previous  to 
1790,  and  John  Stanley  also  arrived  early. 

On  Little  Cranberry  Island,  Samuel  Hadlock,  Sr.,  who  had 
first  located  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  where  his  buildings  had  burned, 
was  an  early  comer.  He  was  born  at  Marblehead  and  died  on  Little 
Cranberry  Island  in  1854.  On  Baker  Island,  William  Gilley  of  Mount 
Desert  was  the  first  settler.  William  Moore  from  Sutton’s  Island  set¬ 
tled  on  Bear  Island  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Joseph 
Lancaster  from  Sullivan  was  first  on  Lancaster  or  Sutton’s  Island. 
Isaac  Richardson  went  to  this  island  from  Mount  Desert  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

When  these  islands  were  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1830,  the 
first  board  of  selectmen  consisted  of  Samuel  Hadlock,  Enoch  Spurl¬ 
ing  and  Joseph  Moore. 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  1883 

Captain  John  Smith’s  Description  of  New  England  includes 
the  New  England  coast  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod.  In  his 
journey  he  writes  of  Old  Orchard  Bay,  under  the  Indian  name  So- 
wocotuck  “.  .  .  in  the  edge  of  a  large  sandy  bay,  which  hath  many 
rocks  and  isles  but  few  good  harbors  .  .  .  .” 

The  present  town,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  is  located  on  Old 
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Orchard  Bay.  It  received  its  name  from  an  orchard  set  out  by  Thomas 
Rogers  in  1638.  His  farm,  near  Goose  Fare  Brook,  became  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  early  geographers  of  Maine  designated  it  on  their 
maps  as  “Rogers  Garden.”  The  trees  that  he  planted  remained  for 
more  than  a  century. 

The  place,  at  that  time  a  part  of  Saco,  was  settled  by  Richard 
Bonython  about  1631,  the  first  resident  proprietor.  The  present  town 
was  set  off  and  incorporated  in  1883,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
its  present  form  in  1929.  In  the  early  days,  the  councillors  constitut¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Gorges’  Province  of  Maine  met  for  business  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Bonython,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Saco  River  near  the  lower  ferry.  This  form  of  government  continued 
from  1639  to  1652,  from  which  date,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
Massachusetts  maintained  her  authority  and  government  with  a  strong 
hand.  In  1677,  moreover,  the  heirs  of  Gorges  sold  their  right  to  the 
Commonwealth,  which  thenceforth  held  undisputed  jurisdiction  until 
Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts  and  became  a  state  in  1820. 

The  Goose  Fare  Brook,  at  whose  mouth  Thomas  Rogers  set¬ 
tled,  rises  in  a  heath  in  the  northern  part  of  Saco  and  empties  into  the 
ocean  about  midway  between  the  Saco  River  and  the  town  of  Scar¬ 
borough.  It  is  a  shallow  stream  and  at  low  tide  is  easily  crossed.  Here 
was  an  ancient  wading  place  and  here  upon  the  marshes  flocked  mul¬ 
titudes  of  wild  geese;  this  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  brook’s  name. 
Thomas  Rogers  dwelt  on  the  east  side,  near  the  ocean.  His  fields 
were  the  first  cleared  and  most  extensively  cultivated  on  the  coast.  He 
planted  fruit  trees  and  cultivated  grape  vines  which  were  brought 
from  Wood  Island,  where  an  abundance  of  them  grew,  when  the 
coast  was  first  discovered. 

After  settlements  had  been  made  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  and  a  highway  opened  from  one  to  another,  travelers  needed 
some  place  for  entertainment.  To  meet  this  want,  the  General  Court, 
in  1654,  granted  a  license  to  Henry  Waddock  “to  keep  an  ordinary 
to  entertain  strangers  for  their  money.”  He  was  licensed  to  act  as 
ferryman  at  the  lower  ferry  and  was  authorized  to  “receive  two  pence 
from  everyone  he  set  over  the  river.”  This  ordinary  was  one  of  the 
early  public  houses  in  Maine.  It  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Saco 
River  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  just  below  the  lower  ferry.  It 
was  a  low,  log  habitation  thickly  thatched  with  meadow  grass  and 
ceiled  with  bark  of  bass  wood.  It  had  a  huge  fireplace  in  each  end, 
built  of  beach  stones  and  clay.  A  mill  was  built  at  Saco  Falls  in  1653 
and  previous  to  this  time  all  of  the  houses  were  built  of  logs  or  hewn 
timber  tunneled  together.  Thomas  Haley  succeeded  Henry  Waddock 
in  1673,  and  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  boat  “large  enough  to  carry 
three  horses  at  a  time.”  Humphrey  became  innkeeper  in  1679.  He 
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was  carried  with  his  family  to  Canada  by  the  Indians,  but  was  re¬ 
turned  and  continued  his  life  at  the  tavern  until  1727. 

The  early  settlers  on  this  coast  came  from  England  and  Ireland 
and  contined  some  of  their  old  customs;  Old  Orchard  Beach  became 
the  place  for  holding  Fontinalia  or  Festival  of  Waters.  The  first  set¬ 
tlers  visited  it  on  the  24th  of  June,  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day,  when 
all  who  dipped  in  the  waters  would  be  secure  from  disease  or  death. 
The  General  Court  at  Saco  was  held  on  the  25th  or  26th  because  of 
the  celebrated  bathing  date  at  Old  Orchard. 

Old  Orchard  Beach  is  one  of  the  longest  beaches  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast.  Staples  Inn,  built  in  1730,  is  still  a  lodging  house  and 
though  remodeled,  has  the  original  panels  and  doors.  The  inn  was 
built  on  land  granted  in  1629  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  to  Richard 
Bonython,  co-proprietor  with  Thomas  Lewis,  both  from  England. 
Bonython  was  an  upright,  sedate  and  sensible  man,  and  so  much  a 
disciple  of  peace  that  he  was  never  known  to  have  been  a  party  to  a 
lawsuit.  According  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  public  trust  confided 
in  him,  he  was  sole  assistant  to  Mr.  Vines,  the  superintendent  until  the 
coming  of  Governor  Wm.  Gorges  in  1635.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Council  under  Governor  Gorges’  administration  and  under  Sir 
Ferdinando’s  Charter  government,  an  office  which  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1648. 

Stoneham,  1834 

Lying  in  the  western  part  of  Oxford  County,  Stoneham  is 
marked  by  mountains  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  and  in  the 
northern  part.  On  the  eastern  border,  it  is  also  rocky  in  character. 
With  the  exception  of  the  central  part  of  the  town  which  in  some 
places  is  of  a  high  degree  of  fertility,  the  town  bears  out  its  name, 
Stoneham,  meaning  “of  stony  ground.”  Upper  and  Lower  Stone 
ponds  lie  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  town.  While  the  name  is  truly 
descriptive,  it  may  have  been  transferred  from  the  town  of  Stone¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts.  The  town  in  Maine  was  incorporated  in  1834 
as  Stoneham,  then  named  Usher  on  February  18,  1841,  and  renamed 
Stoneham  on  March  11,  1843. 

The  area  is  made  up  of  a  tract  of  three  thousand  acres  granted 
to  Fryeburg  Academy  and  now  included  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town;  this  grant  was  made  to  Richard  Batchelder  along  the  state  line, 
called  the  “First  Division”  made  to  the  same  grantee,  and  the  “Sec¬ 
ond  Division,”  a  part  of  which  is  now  East  Stoneham.  This  section 
of  our  present  state  was  explored  by  hunters  and  trappers,  and  prob¬ 
ably  by  lumbermen  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  al¬ 
though  we  have  no  proof  of  any  settlement  having  been  made  until 
some  time  later. 
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When  Elisha  Allen  came  onto  this  tract  in  March,  1822,  from 
Norway,  he  found  only  three  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  East 
Stoneham.  These  were  Jonathan  Sawyer,  who  had  moved  from  Ox¬ 
ford  and  was  probably  the  first  permanent  settler,  Edward  Wells  and 
Joseph  Stevens,  all  living  in  log  houses,  for  settlers  here  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  eke  out  a  living  on  soil  so  rugged.  Mr.  Allen  moved  his 
family  into  a  cabin  built  by  a  Mr.  Russell  who  had  made  a  small 
clearing.  At  North  Stoneham  were  six  settlers:  Levi  Durgin,  Ephraim 
Durgin,  Nathan  Cobb,  Oris  Parker,  Solomon  McKeen  and  Samuel 
S.  Willard.  Their  early  clearings  have  returned  to  their  former  tim¬ 
bered  condition.  In  the  west  were  Andrew  Harper,  Daniel  McAllister 
and  Daniel  McKeen.  Eastman  McAllister  came  to  West  Stoneham 
in  1831.  Among  the  pioneers  in  the  eastern  settlement  were  a  Mr. 
Thurlow,  John  Allen,  from  Canton,  Benjamin  G.  Sturgis,  Jonathan 
Moore  and  John  Files,  all  from  Gorham,  Maine,  as  well  as  Samuel 
and  Sylvanus  Richardson  and  Samuel  Stiles  of  North  Stoneham. 

About  1830  the  Oxford  County  road  was  built  through  East 
Stoneham  from  North  Waterford  to  Lovell.  This  resulted  in  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  many  new  families.  Amos  Evans,  a  most  valuable  citizen, 
came  in  1832;  his  oldest  son,  Sumner,  helped  much  in  the  community. 
James  Durgin  also  arrived.  Jonathan  Bartlett,  Sr.,  moved  from  Newry 
in  1843.  A  man  of  much  ability  and  considerable  wealth,  he  became 
the  financial,  social  and  political  leader  of  the  hamlet.  His  son,  Jona¬ 
than,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  leading  lumbermen  of  the  state.  Both  father 
and  son  were  Representatives  to  the  Legislature.  Wm.  H.  Rand  was 
the  first  trader  at  East  Stoneham;  Jonathan  Moore  was  his  successor, 
followed  by  Sumner  Evans  and  others,  until  Jonathan  Bartlett  and 
his  sons  came  in  1891. 

Many  of  the  townspeople  in  the  western  and  northern  areas 
took  up  lots  in  the  east;  among  them  were  the  McKeens,  McAllisters 
and  Sawyers.  In  1840  Ellis  B.  Usher  bought  much  of  the  Batchelder 
lands  and  caused  the  passage  of  an  act  changing  the  name  of  the 
town  to  Usher;  the  citizens  were  indignant  and  the  name  of  Stone¬ 
ham  was  restored  at  the  next  Legislature. 

The  earliest  settlers  took  their  corn  to  Proctor’s  Mill  in  South 
Albany,  or  to  West  Stoneham.  Jonathan  Sawyer  early  built  a  saw  mill 
for  long  lumber  on  the  outlet  to  Lake  Kewaydin,  originally  known  as 
Lower  Stone  Pond.  A  shingle  mill  was  early  erected  by  James  Dur¬ 
gin.  Mark  Ham  built  a  mill  here,  where  the  first  was  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  by  freshet  or  fire;  in  1855  he  sold  to  others,  until  Jonathan 
Bartlett  took  over  in  1891,  when  spool  stock,  dowels  and  other  lum¬ 
ber  was  prepared.  There  were  early  religious  services  in  homes  and 
schoolhouses,  but  no  meeting  houses  were  erected.  About  1894  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  was  built  at  East  Stoneham. 
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Limestone,  1869 

Limestone,  Aroostook  County,  was  settled  in  1849  by  General 
Mark  Trafton  of  Bangor,  then  Customs  House  Officer  at  Fort  Fair- 
field.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1869  and  named  for  deposits  of 
lime  found  there.  Other  first  settlers,  in  addition  to  Trafton,  were 
Benjamin  Eastman,  Barry  McLaughlin  and  George  A.  Nourse.  The 
principal  streams  are  Limestone  River  and  Greenlaw  Brook.  In  the 
year  1845  General  Mark  Trafton  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
mill  upon  the  forest  tract  north  of  Fort  Fairfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  clapboards  to  be  shipped  to  the  Boston  market.  The 
township  was  then  known  as  Letter  E,  Range  1  and  was  wholly  in 
its  original  wilderness  state.  A  strong  flowing  stream  passed  through 
the  township  and  emptied  into  the  Aroostook  River,  a  short  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  St.  John.  The  Report  of  the  Scientific 
Survey  called  it  Limestone  Stream,  from  the  geological  formation 
near  its  mouth,  and  it  was  so  named  in  the  Maine  charts,  though 
known  in  New  Brunswick  as  Little  River. 

General  Trafton  associated  with  B.  D.  Eastman  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  who  was  at  this  time  living  in  Fort  Fairfield  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  a  grant  of  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  mill.  They  started  in 
1845  to  clear  a  tract  of  land  on  the  bank  of  Limestone  Stream,  where 
they  proposed  to  place  the  building.  Mark  Trafton,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the 
general,  was  also  admitted  to  the  enterprise.  A  large  clearing  was  made 
during  the  summer  of  1846,  the  new  mills  were  erected,  a  substantial 
dam  was  built  across  the  stream  and  upon  this  dam  was  erected  a 
saw  mill  containing  an  up-and-down  saw,  clapboard  and  shingle 
machines  and  a  grist  mill.  The  shingle  machine  was  built  in  Bangor 
and  hauled  by  ox  team  to  Houlton,  thence  across  to  Woodstock, 
whence  it  was  boated  up  the  St.  John  and  Aroostook  rivers  to  Fort 
Fairfield  and  hauled  through  the  woods  to  the  mill.  The  grist  mill 
was  built  because  the  company  had  faith  that  the  town  would  soon 
be  settled. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  the  mill  was  completed,  and  the  business 
of  sawing  clapboards  was  begun.  A  road  was  cut  through  from  the 
mill  to  the  St.  John  River  at  a  point  called  Merritt’s  Landing,  about 
ten  miles  below  Grand  Falls;  and  over  this  road  the  clapboards  were 
hauled  during  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1847  they  were 
rafted  and  floated  down  the  river  to  Fredrickton,  whence  they  were 
shipped  to  Boston.  In  the  following  year  the  road  was  made  passable 
for  wagons.  In  1847  the  Traftons  sold  their  interest  in  the  enterprise 
to  Mr.  George  A.  Nourse  of  Bath.  In  1848  Nourse  and  Eastman 
built  another  small  clapboard  mill,  and  tried  to  drive  pine  clapboards 
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in  bunches,  the  failure  of  which  resulted  in  loss  of  nearly  all  the  clap¬ 
boards,  and  in  1857  the  firm  failed.  There  was  no  business  at  the  mills 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1847  the  township  was  lotted  and  opened  for  settlement, 
the  first  settlers  who  came  with  the  purpose  of  farming.  Orrin  Davis 
and  Andrew  Phair  and  Bernard  McLaughlin  took  up  lots.  They  were 
located  about  a  mile  from  the  mill  on  the  road  leading  to  the  St. 
John  River.  Lots  were  selling  to  actual  settlers  for  about  $1.25  per 
acre,  fifty  cents  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  money  and  the  remainder 
in  road  work.  When  General  Trafton  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  he  helped  to  change  some  of  the  laws  concerning  set¬ 
tling  lands;  the  price  was  reduced  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  and  the  entire 
amount  might  be  worked  out  on  roads.  There  were  hard  years  for 
the  settlers  after  the  failure  of  the  mills. 

In  1857  Ephraim  Osburn  and  Daniel  Libby  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mills,  and  business  revived,  resulting  in  a  large  immigra¬ 
tion  during  the  next  four  years.  Daniel  Libby  was  agent  for  the  town 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  out  roads  for  the  convenience  of  the 
new  settlers.  Some  of  these  newcomers  were  I.  W.  Kennerson,  J.  E. 
Spear,  L.  G.  Morris,  Josiah  M.  Noyes,  Hosea  Webster,  Josiah  Ward, 
R.  B.  Chase,  Charles  Stetson,  P.  B.  Sayward  and  James  Edgcomb; 
Mark  Trafton,  Jr.,  returned  this  year,  made  a  fine  farm  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  and  began  trading.  In  1866  the  mills  were  sold  to  Dennis 
Getchell,  who  made  many  improvements.  They  burned  in  1877,  but 
were  rebuilt  by  a  son  and  continued  as  Getchell  Brothers. 

The  plantation  of  Limestone  was  originally  organized  in  1848, 
ost  its  organization,  but  was  reorganized  in  1858  and  incorporated  as 
i  town  in  1869. 

Rock  port,  1891 

The  town  of  Rockport  lies  in  Knox  County.  It  was  originally  a 
part  of  Camden  and  was  called  Goose  Village.  By  1852,  when  it  had 
^rown  to  be  of  some  importance,  its  citizens  felt  that  it  should  be 
designated  by  a  more  appropriate  and  euphonious  name,  so  a  public 
aieeting  was  held  and  the  inhabitants  decided  upon  the  very  appro- 
Driate  name  of  Rockport,  “a  rock  bound  port.”  Its  Indian  name  was 
VIegunticook,  meaning  “swelling  waves.” 

Goose  River  takes  its  source  from  Lake  Hosmer  and  flows  into 
Rockport  Harbor,  but  furnishes  no  water  power  of  any  consequence, 
fndian  Island  is  at  the  entrance  of  Rockport  Harbor;  Beauchamp’s 
Point  is  on  its  northern  side.  This  harbor  is  sheltered  and  deep  and 
:apable  of  accommodating  many  large  vessels.  On  many  of  the 
nountains  and  lesser  elevations  the  soil  is  rocky,  sterile  and  unproduc- 
:ive.  There  are  deposits  of  limestone  within  the  town. 
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In  July,  1769,  Robert  Thorndike  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  a  native 
of  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  came  with  his  family  of  seven  children 
and  settled  at  Goose  River,  now  Rockport  Village.  He  had  been  here 
previously  to  cut  timber.  For  two  or  three  years,  he  had  brought  his 
sloop  to  Goose  River  and  carried  away  several  cargoes  of  ash  to  be 
used  in  making  vessel  blocks.  During  his  stay  here  on  these  occasions, 
he  explored  the  country  and  decided  to  return  some  future  day. 

Thorndike  possessed  the  enduring  qualities  of  a  sturdy  pioneer. 
He  settled  on  his  own  land,  for  when  he  decided  to  come  here  he 
purchased  of  the  “Twenty  Associates”  a  tract  containing  about  fifty 
acres  extending  from  the  eastern  side  of  Goose  Harbor  to  the  Neck 
Pond  now  known  as  Lily  Pond.  A  portion  of  this  land  is  now  covered 
by  Rockport  Village.  Thus  Mr.  Thorndike  became  the  first  settler  of 
Rockport,  and  his  log  house  stood  near  where  the  Rockport  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  is  today.  Later  he  built  a  frame  house  on  almost  the  same 
spot,  which  was  the  first  house  of  its  kind  at  Goose  River. 

Paul  Thorndike,  brother  of  Robert,  next  came  to  Goose  River, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  appeared  James  Simonton  and  later 
John  Harkness,  Peter  Ott,  John  Ballard  and  others.  Dr.  Ballard  took 
up  a  lot  of  one  hundred  acres  on  the  western  side  of  Goose  Harbor. 
A  part  of  this  lot  is  now  Ballard  Park.  Soon  Wm.  Gregory,  Wm. 
Porterfield,  Wm.  Upham,  David  Nutt  and  Barak  Bucklin  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clam  Cove  now  known  as  Glen  Cove.  Robert  Thorn¬ 
dike  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

There  had  been  a  force  stationed  at  Clam  Cove  under  the 
command  of  General  George  Ulmer  of  Lincolnville,  just  prior  to  the 
expedition  to  Castine  in  1779.  Ulmer  erected  a  breastwork  on  Pine 
Hill  and  mounted  an  eighteen-pound  gun.  Those  who  remained  in 
Camden  from  Belfast  found  shelter  principally  at  Clam  Cove  at  the 
houses  of  Gregory  and  Tolman,  and  others  at  Goose  River,  with  Mr. 
Thorndike.  The  force  stationed  at  Clam  Cove  consisted  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  men.  The  barracks  were  simply  a  temporary  shedlike  structure 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers,  situated  on  the  land  of  Wm. 
Gregory;  and  a  part  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  log  house  was  occupied  by  the 
officers.  There  was  a  company  of  Penobscot  Indians  connected  with 
the  force,  and  John  Marsh  acted  as  interpreter.  The  surrender  of  the 
British  was  the  occasion  of  a  celebration  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Thorndike  at  Goose  River. 

Another  of  the  early  settlers  of  Camden  was  Wm.  Molineux, 
who  came  here  in  1786.  In  1769  he  had  become  one  of  the  “Twenty 
Associates”  by  purchasing  the  share  of  John  Oulton,  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  associates.  Afterward  he  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  township,  including  Beauchamp  Point,  the  Ballard  lot 
at  Goose  River  and  lots  at  Glen  Cove. 
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Until  after  the  Revolution,  the  Camden  settlers  had  to  get 
along  without  a  village  store.  The  first  to  try  his  fortune  in  merchan¬ 
dizing  was  John  Dergin,  an  Irish  sailor,  who  was  cast  away  in  1783 
on  the  island  of  Grand  Manan;  from  there  he  went  to  Boston  and 
fell  in  with  another  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Ward.  With  a  small 
stock  of  goods,  in  which  they  had  invested,  they  came  in  a  vessel  to 
Goose  River,  where  they  started  their  store  in  part  of  an  unfinished 
frame  house  belonging  to  Robert  Thorndike.  Dergin  was  lame  and 
attended  to  the  store,  while  Ward  traveled  around  the  country  as  a 
“pack  peddler.”  The  partnership  lasted  about  nine  months,  when 
Dergin  moved  to  Camden. 

The  first  record  book  of  the  town  of  Camden,  like  all  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  division  of  towns,  is  in  the  custody  of  the  town  of  Rock- 
port.  Beauchamp’s  Point  is  named  for  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  the  Muscongus  Patent,  a  merchant  of  London.  Peter  Ott’s  Tavern 
was  at  Goose  River.  Rockport  was  separated  from  Camden  in  1891. 

Stonington,  1897 

Stonington  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Deer  Isle  and  called 
Green’s  Landing  until  1897,  when  it  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name.  This  was  bestowed  upon  the  new  town  because  here 
are  located  quarries  of  granite,  the  products  of  which  are  suitable  for 
building  purposes.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  included  in  that 
of  Deer  Isle.  Nathaniel  Kent,  in  1768,  built  a  grist  and  shingle  mill 
which  was  a  tide  mill,  as  many  of  our  early  coastal  mills  were. 

JobG.  Goss  was  the  first  to  begin  operating  the  quarry.  There 
was  no  village  there  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  land  from  David 
Thurlow  on  an  outlying  island.  Thurlow  Island  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  Stonington. 

There  were  four  great  granite  quarries  in  1910,  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  after  1870.  Since  the  latter  date,  the  quarries  at  Stonington 
have  been  the  greatest  in  the  country.  G.  S.  Goss,  a  pioneer  in  the 
granite  business,  started  the  first  at  Green  Head  and  afterward  de¬ 
veloped  quarries  on  Crotch  and  Moose  Islands. 

Ryan  and  Parker  on  Crotch  Island  developed  a  second  im¬ 
portant  quarry  which  furnished  large  quantities  of  stone  for  New 
York  buildings.  Rogers’  Quarry  at  the  settlement  had  its  beginning 
about  1900;  and  Bien  Venue  Quarry  on  Crotch  Island,  developed 
some  five  or  six  years  later,  furnished  stone  for  the  building  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Many  smaller  quarries  are  located 
in  the  town. 

The  village  of  Oceanville  is  a  part  of  Stonington.  Here  a  Bap¬ 
tist  society  was  organized  in  South  Deer  Isle  in  1807  by  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Sedgwick. 
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Mechanic  Falls ,  1893 

A  combination  of  Maine’s  rich  resources,  its  fertile  soil  and 
unsurpassed  mercantile  and  manufacturing  privileges  have  worked 
together  to  produce  continuous  and  rapid  extension  of  business  in¬ 
terests  in  the  development  of  the  town  appropriately  named  Me¬ 
chanic  Falls,  in  Androscoggin  County.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Little  Androscoggin  River,  and  was  made  up  of  parts  of  Poland 
and  Minot  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1893.  These  business  in¬ 
terests  are  paper  manufacturing,  corn  packing,  shoe  and  machine 
shops,  brick  yards,  manufacture  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  carriage 
building,  novelty  turning,  tool  works,  canned  goods  establishments, 
clothing  making  and  other  lines  of  work. 

It  was  in  1823  that  Isaiah  Perkins,  his  brother,  Luther,  and 
Captain  James  Farris  of  Hebron,  had  the  courage  to  enter  that  wilder¬ 
ness  and  to  build  a  saw  mill  on  the  Poland  side  of  the  river.  This 
burned  down.  Another  with  box  mill  attached,  owned  in  part  by  a 
Mr.  Smith  of  Portland,  was  built,  and  this  in  turn  burned.  A  double 
saw  mill  was  then  built  on  the  same  place.  A.  C.  Denison  and  E.  W. 
Fyler  purchased  it  in  1850  or  1851  with  the  water  power  on  the 
Poland  side.  It  was  run  until  1867,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  a 
brick  paper  mill  built  on  the  site. 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  saw  mill,  a  shingle  mill  was 
built  by  Asaph  Churchill  and  a  clapboard  mill  on  the  Minot  side.  A 
little  later  Isaiah  Perkins  erected  a  grist  mill,  much  needed  by  the 
community.  These  mills  called  for  mill  men.  The  first  to  respond, 
build  a  house  and  move  in  his  family  was  Dean  Andrews,  in  1823. 

Old  Dr.  Tewksbury  from  Hebron  (now  Oxford)  who  had  to 
follow  a  logging  road  in  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  to  reach  a  patient, 
called  the  place  “Jerico”  by  which  name  it  was  known  for  some  time. 
Afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  “grog”  sold,  it 
was  called  “Groggy  Harbor,”  but  the  popular  name  was  “Bog  Falls,” 
until  a  post  office  was  established  in  1841,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of 
S.  F.  Waterman,  one  of  the  settlers  who  came  after  1836,  it  was 
called  Mechanic  Falls,  because  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
interests  of  the  place.  Mr.  Waterman  was  the  first  postmaster,  a 
prominent  citizen  and  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners. 

The  next  family  to  arrive  after  Dean  Andrews  was  that  of 
Azel  Marshall  who  purchased  the  land  now  used  for  the  cemetery 
and  built  a  house  near  by.  Peter  Thayer’s  was  the  third  family.  He 
built  a  log  house  and  a  blacksmith  shop  and  afterward  a  frame  house. 
He  was  the  first  blacksmith  in  town  and  a  very  ingenious  man.  The 
first  store  was  in  the  end  of  the  first  grist  mill  and  was  run  by  Isaiah 
Perkins.  He  soon  afterward  built  a  very  small  building  for  a  store. 
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The  only  room  necessary  was  for  a  hogshead  of  New  England  rum, 
several  barrels  of  gin  and  brandy  and  kegs  of  other  liquors,  with 
molasses,  salt  pork  and  fish  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  dry  goods,  such 
as  a  few  pieces  of  calico,  sheetings  and  shirtings,  called  factory  cloth, 
and  perhaps  a  piece  of  broadcloth.  The  circulating  medium  was 
largely  shingles. 

The  first  dwelling  on  the  Poland  side  was  built  by  Luther 
Perkins  near  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Station  now  stands,  but  the 
first  frame  house  was  erected  by  Mr.  Merrill  on  the  site  of  the  Elms. 
From  1823  to  1836,  very  few  buildings  were  built;  the  people  were 
generally  poor  and  the  business  confined  entirely  to  lumbering.  The 
lumber  was  hauled  by  ox  teams  to  Portland  and  Yarmouth  to  market. 

Then  men  of  more  means  began  to  arrive  and  bought  land. 
Captain  Jacob  Dwinal,  his  brother,  Isaac,  Nathaniel  Cushman,  Sam¬ 
uel  F.  Waterman,  already  mentioned,  Deacon  Joseph  Hall,  Salmon 
Hackett,  John  Valentine,  Captain  Charles  Alden  and  Albert  Valentine 
were  among  these.  The  last  mentioned  came  from  Westbrook  about 
1838  and  engaged  in  general  merchandise.  Within  one  year  he  moved 
to  the  Minot  side.  Reverend  Zenas  Thompson  preached  a  sermon  in 
1840,  probably  the  first  Universalist  sermon  in  the  village.  Captain 
Jacob  Dwinal,  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  speculator,  moved  from 
Dwinal  Hill  about  1836  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  built 
a  house  and  store  and  employed  Samuel  F.  Waterman  as  manager. 
He  also  traded  largely  in  lumber  and  cattle  and  was  probably  the 
wealthiest  man  in  town.  The  place  was  called  Bog  Falls  because  of 
the  long  stretch  of  marshy  land  along  the  Little  Androscoggin.  Paper¬ 
making  has  been  the  principal  industry  since  1850,  when  it  was  be¬ 
gun  by  Ebenezer  Drake  and  Ezra  Mitchell  on  the  Minot  side.  Dr. 
Moses  R.  Pulsifer  was  the  first  physician  to  locate,  and  remained 
there  until  1858. 

Bluehill,  1789 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  in  her  delightful  book,  Jonathan  Fisher , 
Maine  Parson,  quotes  the  following  from  some  early  descriptive 
sketches  written  by  this  clergyman  who  settled  here  in  1796.  In  these 
he  explains  the  reason  for  the  naming  of  the  town: 

About  l/2  miles  from  the  harbor,  there  rises  to  the 
north  a  hill  which  is  950  feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  as¬ 
cent  to  the  rocky  summit  is  quite  steep  and  from  the  top  one  is 
given  “a  delightful  prospect”  of  the  surrounding  land  and  sea, 

Mt.  Desert  Island,  Penobscot  Bay,  the  Camden  Hills.  The  fir, 
spruce  and  pine  which  cover  this  hill  cause  it  to  appear  at  a 
distance  of  a  very  dark  blue  color,  hence  its  most  natural  name. 

Dr.  Chase,  herself,  in  A  Goodly  Heritage,  in  describing  Blue- 
hill  Bay,  says:  “.  .  .  northward  ...  at  its  extreme  head  rises  the  great 
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hill,  a  landmark  to  mariners  past  and  present  and  a  suggestion  to 
more  travelled  eyes  of  Vesuvius  beyond  the  Bay  of  Naples.” 

The  town  of  Bluehill,  Maine,  is  located  in  Hancock  County. 
The  township  was  first  known  as  No.  5,  then  for  a  brief  time  called 
East  Boston  by  the  early  settlers.  The  plantation  name  was  Newport 
and  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1789,  it  became  the  sixty-sec¬ 
ond  town  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

Bluehill  was  first  settled  in  1762,  near  “Fire  Falls,”  where 
Bluehill  Bay  runs  into  a  salt  water  pond.  The  pioneers  were  Captain 
Joseph  Wood  and  John  Roundy.  In  a  petition  sent  in  January,  1762, 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  these  first  settlers  of  Bluehill 
described  themselves  as  “husbandmen”  living  near  the  towns  of 
Haverhill,  Beverley  and  Andover,  “without  land  sufficient  for  them¬ 
selves  and  sons.”  They  humbly  begged  for  a  “considerable  Tract  of 
Unappropriated  Wilderness  Land  and  Islands  as  they  shall  find  suit¬ 
able  in  some  place  or  places  on  the  Sea  Coast  between  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  and  the  land  near  the  Penobscot.”  Their  petition,  granted  two 
months  later,  was  delayed  until  such  time  as  his  Majesty’s  Royal 
Approbation  “might  be  obtained.” 

But  the  two  petitioners  already  mentioned,  weary  of  waiting, 
came  without  permission  and  with  no  rights  whatsoever,  and  they 
were  soon  followed  by  the  others.  The  third  family  in  the  town  was 
formed  by  the  marriage  of  Captain  Wood’s  daughter  with  Colonel 
Parker,  who  had  served  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  The  family  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Foster  was  the  fourth,  and  following  them  were  Colonel  Nicho¬ 
las  Holt,  Ezekiel  Osgood  and  Nehemiah  Hinckley.  Several  citizens  of 
Bluehill  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Christopher  Osgood,  one 
of  the  first  settlers,  was  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Nehemiah 
Hinckley  served  throughout  the  war  and  was  honorably  discharged 
at  West  Point.  Ebenezer  Hinckley,  born  in  Brunswick,  settled  in 
Bluehill  in  1766,  where  he  resided  on  the  Neck.  He  was  frozen  to 
death  on  Long  Island,  Bluehill  Bay,  where  he  and  James  Candage, 
Sr.,  had  built  and  owned  a  saw  mill.  Ebenezer  probably  was  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  Hinckleys.  Among  other  early  settlers  were  the 
Carletons,  Peterses,  Candages  and  Hortons. 

A  Congregational  Church  was  formed  in  1772  and  a  Baptist 
Church  in  1806.  Jonathan  Fisher,  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
settled  Congregational  minister  and  served  from  1796  to  1837.  He 
was  a  remarkable  man,  of  broad  interests  and  unusual  energy. 

The  first  post  office  was  established  in  1795,  and  Bluehill 
Academy  was  incorporated  in  1803. 

The  town  was  a  thriving  seaport  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  before  that  an  industrial  development  had  taken 
place.  Within  forty  years  of  its  settlement  in  1762,  it  had  several 
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small  mills  including  one  that  spun  cotton  yarn;  the  lanes  and  har¬ 
bors  were  echoing  all  day  long  with  the  steady  pounding  of  ham¬ 
mers  and  sledges  in  the  shipyards  and  there  was  also  mining  of  min¬ 
erals,  chiefly  copper. 

Deer  Isle ,  1789 

Deer  Isle  was  incorporated  as  the  fourth  town  in  Hancock 
County,  and  the  sixty-third  in  the  District  of  Maine.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  great  numbers  of  deer  found  in  its  forests  in  the  early 
days.  It  included  Deer  Island,  Little  Deer  Island  and  Eagle  Isle. 

The  earliest  settlements  upon  these  islands  were  in  the  1760’s: 
in  1762,  Michael  Carney  settled  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island.  Wm. 
Eaton  of  Haverhill  started  the  first  settlement  in  1762,  near  the  steam¬ 
boat  landing;  then  came  John  Billings  of  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  to 
the  head  of  Little  Deer  Isle.  He  removed  to  Sedgwick,  but  one  of  his 
sons  continued  his  residence  here.  The  Greenlaw  brothers,  five  in 
number:  Jonathan,  Charles,  Ebenezer,  Alexander  and  William,  set¬ 
tled  on  Campbell’s  Neck  in  1762.  They  were  from  Scotland.  They 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revolution,  but  two  of  Jonathan’s 
sons  later  returned  and  settled  at  Deer  Isle. 

Among  the  other  arrivals  of  that  decade  were  the  Torreys, 
Haskells,  Dunhams,  Sellers,  Hoopers  and  Marshalls.  About  1768  Mark 
Haskell  arrived,  probably  from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  with  his 
sons,  Ignatius  and  Solomon.  They  were  shipbuilders,  saw  mill  owners 
and  real  estate  traders,  and  Ignatius  came  into  a  large  property  at 
the  death  of  his  father.  This  made  him  the  most  promising  man  in 
the  community.  He  built  a  meeting  house  entirely  at  his  own  expense 
and  sold  the  pews  later  to  anyone  who  wished  to  contribute. 

The  first  arrivals  on  Deer  Isle  came  without  benefit  of  legal 
title  of  any  sort.  They  built  rafts  and  floats  to  cross  the  Reach  and 
set  about  clearing  land  and  building  homes;  they  enacted  laws  and 
organized  churches  and  helped  in  the  battle  against  the  wilderness. 
The  flow  of  new  settlers  was  slowed  by  the  Revolution,  but  never  com¬ 
pletely  stopped.  Massachusetts  recognized  the  rights  of  all  settlers 
on  Deer  Isle  to  one  hundred  acres  of  land  as  of  January  1,  1784, 
upon  payment  of  thirty-nine  shillings  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  survey. 
Those  arriving  after  that  date  could  purchase  up  to  one  hundred 
acres  at  a  dollar  per  acre. 

On  March  24,  1788,  the  General  Court  called  upon  the  larger 
islands  and  new  townships  settled  upon  the  Penobscot  River  and 
eastward  of  it  to  assign  their  reasons  why  they  did  not  apply  for  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation.  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  experienced  by 
these  people  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  courts  from  them,  the 
government  was  disposed  to  divide  the  County  of  Lincoln,  as  soon  as 
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there  were  towns  enough  from  which  jurymen  could  be  legally  drawn. 
Hence  the  call  which  so  generally  awakened  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantations  that  within  a  period  of  some  fifteen  months,  about  twenty 
towns  were  incorporated.  By  1789  there  were  enough  settlers  at  Deer 
Isle  to  warrant  its  incorporation  also. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  warships  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States  were  active  around  Deer  Isle,  and  in  the  War  of  1812, 
several  naval  skirmishes  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  there. 

Aina,  1794 

The  town  of  Aina  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Lincoln 
County  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sheepscot  River.  It  was  originally 
the  north  precinct  of  Old  Pownalborough,  from  which  it  was  set  off 
in  1794  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  New  Milford,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  mills  on  the  Sheepscot  River. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  felt  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory 
name,  so  in  1811,  through  the  exertions  of  Josiah  Stebbins  and  others, 
a  special  town  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  more 
truly  descriptive  name.  The  name  Aina  was  chosen,  from  the  Latin 
word  alnus  for  alder,  since  there  were  many  beautiful  alder  trees 
growing  along  the  banks  of  the  Sheepscot  River. 

The  area  was  probably  settled  about  1760.  The  section  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Sheepscot  River  which  is  now  known  as  Aina  could  hardly 
have  been  overlooked  by  early  adventurers. 

The  following  named  persons,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sheepscot  River  in  May,  1750, 
petitioned  the  Massachusetts  government  “to  incorporate  as  a  town 
a  tract  beginning  at  the  narrows  between  Wiscasset  Bay  and  Sheep¬ 
scot  and  so  upwards  as  far  as  the  tide  flows  and  to  extend  four  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river”:  Alexander  Nickels,  John  Ballantine,  James 
Clark,  Sr.,  Robert  Cokeran,  Timothy  Wood,  Samuel  Kennedy,  Wm. 
McCleland,  Wm.  Cunningham,  Wm.  Hodge,  John  Cunningham,  Jr., 
James  Forester,  Wm.  Kennedy,  Robert  Hodge,  Samuel  Burns,  James 
Hodge,  John  Cunningham,  Henry  Little,  Alexander  Nickels,  Jr.,  Wm. 
Clark,  James  Clark,  Jun.,  Wm.  Ross,  James  Kennedy,  James  Black, 
Robert  Given,  John  McNear,  Wm.  Hopkins,  James  Anderson,  David 
Hopkins,  Joseph  and  Samuel  Anderson,  Samuel  Nickels,  Joseph  Boys, 
David  and  James  Given,  James  and  Henry  Hodge,  James  Nickels, 
Peter  and  John  Patterson,  Wm.  Cokeran  and  John  and  Alexander 
Mayors.  A  favorable  report  was  made  thereon. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  is  a  pond  which  receives  two  con¬ 
siderable  streams  and  discharges  into  the  Sheepscot  River.  The  water 
powers  are  Sheepscot  Falls  where  were  saw  and  grist  mills  and  “Head- 
of-the-Tide  Falls,”  in  the  northern  part,  five  miles  above  the  first, 
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where  were  grist,  stave  and  shingle  mills.  There  is  also  another  good 
power,  the  “Rapids,”  two  miles  above.  The  villages  are  at  the  first  two 
falls  mentioned;  that  at  the  head  of  the  tide  is  the  larger. 

The  first  church  was  organized  in  1796.  Jonathan  Ward,  a 
Dartmouth  man,  was  chosen  its  first  pastor,  although  the  church  it¬ 
self  had  been  built  in  1789  as  a  Congregational  sanctuary.  Among 
the  names  of  those  worshiping  here  were  Jewett,  Verrill,  Carleton, 
Walker,  Newell  and  Averill  —  all  old  English  names.  Parson  Ward’s 
term  of  service  continued  for  twenty  years.  A  second  Congregational 
church  was  built  at  Plead-of-the-Tide  in  1838,  less  than  three  miles 
away.  The  Old  Church  today  is  cared  for  by  the  town  and  the  annual 
town  meetings  continue  to  be  held  there.  It  is  indeed  a  “meeting 
house,”  although  not  used  for  religious  services. 

Castle  Hill ,  1903 

The  late  Honorable  Edward  Wiggin,  in  his  History  of  Aroos¬ 
took,  gives  the  following  information  concerning  the  town  of  Castle 
Hill  in  Aroostook  County: 

The  town  was  settled  in  1843  by  Jabez  Trask.  As  one 
approaches  the  western  line  of  the  town  on  the  way  to  Ashland, 
the  Aroostook  River  is  seen  a  short  distance  to  the  right  bend¬ 
ing  to  the  form  of  the  huge  letter  S  among  the  lofty  trees  and 
flowing  through  the  fertile  meadows.  Near  the  river  is  a  lofty 
hill  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  a  large  log  building 
having  been  built  on  its  summit  by  the  surveyors  of  the  olden 
time,  the  remains  of  which  building  may  still  be  seen.  A  con¬ 
siderable  stretch  of  the  imagination  invested  these  ruins  with 
the  dignity  of  a  castle  and  from  this  the  township  was  named 
Castle  Hill.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1903. 

Jabez  Trask  located  on  the  State  Road.  He  was  usually  called 
General  Trask,  having  acquired  the  title  in  the  militia  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  About  the  same  time,  Ephraim  Knights,  Caleb 
Spencer  and  a  man  named  Seavey  made  clearings  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  Brook.  Patrick  Powers  arrived  shortly  thereafter. 

Others  who  soon  came  were  Henry  Tilley,  who  kept  a  hotel, 
and  Daniel  Chandler  and  Aaron  Dingle  in  1850.  Others  that  same 
year  were  Samuel  Caughey,  G.  D.  Smith,  James  H.  Tilley,  L.  H. 
Tilley,  M.  K.  Hilton  and  James  Porter,  who  was  from  Mirimachi, 
New  Brunswick.  Robert  Porter  and  John  L.  Porter  arrived  in  1851, 
also  Micajah  Dudley  from  China,  Maine;  John  P.  Roberts  came  in 
1858;  T.  K.  Dow  in  1859.  John  Waddell  came  in  1860  from  Lubec, 
Maine,  and  Edward  Tarr  in  1861  from  Waldoboro,  Maine.  The 
latter  raised  bees  and  lived  at  the  foot  of  Haystack  Mountain.  Other 
early  settlers  were  A.  H.  Parker,  A.  F.  Hoffses  and  William  H.  Bird. 
Here  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Dudley  produced  the  famous  winter  apple. 
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Gilead,  1804 


This  town  on  the  western  border  of  Oxford  County  received 
its  first  settlers  about  1780.  Before  its  incorporation  it  was  called  Pea¬ 
body’s  Patent,  from  the  name  of  the  chief  proprietor.  When  it  became 
the  one  hundred  fifty-ninth  town,  in  1804,  it  was  called  Gilead,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  Balm  of  Gilead  trees  in  the  center  of 
the  town. 

The  Androscoggin  River  enters  the  town  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  flows  between  two  rows  of  mountains  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  town.  Only  the  northeastern  and  northwestern 
corners  of  the  town  and  some  tracts  along  the  river  are  of  level  land. 

The  water  powers  which  have  been  improved  are  on  Pleasant 
and  Chapman  brooks.  There  have  been  lumber  mills,  grist  mills  and 
a  mill  to  manufacture  spool  stock,  boxes  and  staves.  The  chief  crop 
was  hay  which  found  a  good  market  with  the  lumbermen  who  made 
this  a  starting  point  for  the  woods. 

In  1781  the  only  two  families  living  in  the  town  were  killed  by 
the  Indians.  In  1801  George  W.  Chapman  of  Bethel  and  his  brother, 
Eliphaz,  purchased  farms  and  built  log  houses.  They  moved  in,  in 
1804.  Better  homes  were  built  later.  The  Chapmans  were  active  in 
town  affairs.  The  first  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Gilead  was  Eliphaz  Chapman,  in  1804.  His  brother  George  served  in 
1827,  and  was  a  selectman  for  fifteen  years.  Other  early  settlers  were 
Isaac  Adams  and  Joseph  Blodgett. 

A  church  was  formed  here  in  1818,  and  for  ten  years  sermons 
were  read  by  the  leading  citizens. 

During  the  terrible  storm  of  1 826,  when  the  slide  occurred  on 
the  White  Mountains  which  killed  the  Willey  family,  there  were  many 
slides  on  the  mountains  in  Gilead.  From  Peaked  Hill  thousands  of 
tons  of  earth  and  rocks  and  trees  came  hurtling  down,  destroying 
every  living  thing  in  their  course.  Through  the  intense  darkness 
gleamed  the  lightning  and  the  long  streams  of  fire  caused  by  the 
sliding  rocks. 

Gilead  is  on  the  northern  line  of  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest.  Behind  it  are  tumbling  mountain  streams  and  below  it  the 
sweeping  Androscoggin  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  forests  of 
fragrant  cedar  and  pine.  The  waters  mirror  the  beauty  of  the  forest. 
Silvery  birches  spread  a  fragile  web  of  loveliness  over  the  highway. 

Etna,  1820 

This  Penobscot  County  town  is  named  for  a  mountain,  but  not 
one  which  is  a  natural  feature  of  its  own  landscape.  Etna  was  the 
last  town  to  be  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Maine.  It  was  settled 
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in  1807  by  Phineas  and  Benjamin  Friend,  the  Hardings,  Dennets, 
Sylvesters  and  others.  At  that  date  General  John  Crosby  of  Hampden 
owned  the  township  and  it  was  known  as  Crosbytown,  until  the  time 
of  incorporation  in  1820  when  it  assumed  its  present  name,  that  of 
the  volcanic  mountain  in  Sicily.  It  is  believed  that  the  word  was 
Benjamin  Friend's  choice,  selected  from  Webster's  Blue  Backed  Spell¬ 
ing  Book,  which  was  a  great  favorite  of  that  day. 

The  township  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1794  to  Bowdoin  College  with  five  other  townships,  and  was  sold 
by  the  trustees  of  the  college  soon  after,  for  ten  cents  per  acre.  It  was 
lotted  out  in  1806  by  Herrick  &  Brother  into  eighty-acre  lots  under 
the  direction  of  John  Crosby  of  Hampden,  who  had  already  become 
owner  of  the  township.  He  afterward  sold  it  to  Wm.  Gray  of  Boston, 
reserving  what  he  had  sold  to  settlers  and  one-sixth  part  which  he 
had  previously  sold  to  Ruel  Williams;  lots  were  also  reserved  as  re¬ 
quired  for  schools,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  for  the  first  set¬ 
tled  minister. 

When  the  two  Friend  families,  the  first  settlers,  came  in  1807, 
they  moved  into  one  large  house  in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  with 
just  trees  enough  felled  to  make  room  upon  which  to  locate  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  second  was  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  with  no  nails 
or  glass,  with  holes  cut  in  the  logs  to  let  in  light.  With  the  houses 
built,  the  two  families  began  to  subdue  the  forest,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  season  most  of  the  land  was  cleared.  In  the  spring  of  1808,  it  was 
all  sown  to  wheat,  and  in  the  fall  about  three  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  were  harvested. 

In  June,  1807,  Samuel  Parker,  a  mighty  hunter,  had  arrived 
and  made  havoc  with  the  wild  animals  which  had  been  destroying  the 
corn  and  the  wheat.  In  1808  three  more  families  came,  those  of  Bela 
Sylvester,  James  Harden  and  John  Jackson.  Along  with  them  came 
six  young  men  without  wives:  three  Dennets  (Reuben,  Dennis  and 
John)  ;  two  Sylvesters  (Asa  and  Calvin)  and  David  Hooper.  That 
year,  1808,  Benjamin  Friend  erected  the  first  frame  barn  and  Phineas 
Friend,  a  log  barn.  Each  man  imported  a  cow. 

In  1809  the  inhabitants  began  to  make  maple  sugar.  Reuben 
Dennet  built  the  first  frame  house  and  the  first  school  was  taught 
during  the  summer.  Among  the  newcomers  of  that  year  were  John 
and  Jesse  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Emerson,  a  young  widow  with  three  young, 
children,  and  Solomon  Harden  and  wife. 

In  1810  corn  and  wheat  were  raised  in  abundance.  In  1811 
the  first  sermon  on  the  plantation  was  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Paul  Ruggles.  There  were  no  taxes  in  the  settlement  until  1814,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  support  a  direct  tax  in  the  War 
of  1812.  In  1815  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  crops;  in  1820  Mr. 
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Phineas  Friend  began  to  build  a  grist  mill  on  a  small  stream  on  his 
farm.  There  was  no  very  good  water  power  in  Etna.  The  road  from 
Carmel  to  Newport  was  made  passable  in  1821.  The  people  were 
taxed  for  the  road,  but  could  work  it  out.  A  mail  route  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  Bangor  and  Milburn,  now  Skowhegan,  and  the  trip 
was  made  each  way  once  a  week.  A  post  office  was  established  at 
Carmel.  Two  years  later,  in  1823,  a  post  office  was  located  at  Etna. 
The  Baptists  built  a  church  in  1834-35. 

Clifton ,  1848 

The  town  of  Clifton  forms  the  southeastern  corner  of  Penob¬ 
scot  County.  The  first  clearings  were  made  in  1812  by  Benjamin  and 
Israel  Barns.  The  settlement  of  the  town  began  about  1815;  Benja¬ 
min  Penny,  Eben  Davis  and  a  Mr.  Parks  were  among  the  first  comers. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  very  irregular,  showing  several  high  hills 
of  which  Peaked  Mountain  on  the  east  is  the  most  extensive.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1848  and  given  the  name  of  Maine,  which 
did  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  was  changed  to  the  present  one, 
Clifton,  descriptive  of  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  town. 

Professor  Hamlin  writes  in  his  diary  under  the  date  of  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1865,  of  a  trip  through  Brewer,  Eddington,  Clifton  and  Otis: 
“Passed  the  cliff  in  Clifton  at  about  a  mile  distant.  It  seems  quite  as 
high  as  that  on  the  east  face  of  Sugar  Loaf  in  South  Deerfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and,  like  it,  is  a  sheer  precipice.” 

Clifton  is  a  town  where  the  hills  are  composed  of  “puddle 
rocks”  or  pudding  stone,  a  conglomerate  of  stones  of  many  colors  and 
shapes.  Chemo  Lake  is  a  wide  sheet  of  water  which  in  summer  re¬ 
flects  forest-clad  hills  and  blue  skies.  Clifton  was  formerly  known  as 
Jarvis  Gore  from  a  former  owner,  and  is  described  in  the  act  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  creating  the  County  of  Penobscot  as 
“The  Gore  east  of  Brewer.” 

In  1810  Jarvis  Gore  had  fifty  inhabitants  and  must  have  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  the  present  Clifton  which  was  not  yet  settled.  It  had 
nearly  tripled  in  number  by  1820,  when  it  had  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.  The  father  of  Benjamin  Penney  was  born  in  Wells,  Maine,  then 
went  to  Shapleigh,  where  he  lived  until  his  marriage,  when  he  moved 
to  Amherst,  then  Eddington,  then  Jarvis  Gore.  He  was  by  occupation 
a  farmer  and  lumberman.  His  descendants  continue  to  live  in  the 
town.  The  Eddy  family  came  from  Worcester;  Rufus  Rooks,  born  at 
Bucksport  in  1802,  located  at  Jarvis  Gore  when  he  became  of  age. 
Ebenezer  Davis  was  born  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  in  1787.  When 
he  was  twelve,  he  removed  to  Eddington  and  then  to  Clifton.  He 
became  a  merchant,  lumberman  and  farmer.  Elisha  Chick,  born  in 
Shapleigh  in  1806,  came  to  Aurora  and  then  to  Clifton. 
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Caribou,  1859 

Few  towns  in  Maine  have  borrowed  their  names  from  those  of 
animals.  Caribou,  Aroostook  County,  however,  has  a  name  which 
derived  from  a  variety  of  reindeer  which  were  once  plentiful  in  Maine. 
The  town  comprises  two  contiguous  townships;  the  northern  was 
once  Forestville  Plantation,  while  the  southern  comprised  Lyndon  on 
the  west  and  the  Eaton  Grant,  lying  in  the  northwestern  bend  of  the 
Aroostook.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1859. 

In  1829  the  first  settler,  Alexander  Cochrane  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  came  up  the  St.  John  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook,  and 
up  this  some  twenty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  where  he  built 
a  rude  mill.  Soon  one  of  his  boys  went  out  and  shot  a  caribou,  even 
at  that  time  a  rare  animal. 

The  town  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Madawaska  and  Aroostook 
rivers.  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  yielding  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Maple,  birch,  cedar  and  spruce  form  the  bulk  of  the 
forest  trees.  There  are  many  streams  of  considerable  size  forming  a 
remarkable  confluence  of  water  courses,  several  of  which  afford  some 
available  water  power. 

There  were  no  other  settlers  until  1843,  when  Ivory  Hardison 
came  from  China,  Maine.  During  the  Aroostook  War  in  1839,  he  had 
brought  a  wagonload  of  soldiers  here,  and  had  been  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  came  back  in  1843  with  his  family.  Very  soon  other  set¬ 
tlers  followed,  and  in  1848,  Township  Letter  H  was  organized.  Eleven 
years  later  it  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Lyndon,  but  in  1877  the 
name  was  changed  to  Caribou  from  the  stream  that  ran  through  the 
town  and  had  received  its  name  from  the  incident  recorded  above. 

In  1872  the  first  starch  factory  in  the  state  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Cochrane  grist  mill  on  the  Caribou  Stream,  some  forty 
rods  from  its  mouth,  with  a  dam  to  furnish  power.  The  factory  in¬ 
duced  the  farmers  of  Caribou  to  raise  more  potatoes,  and  they  found 
their  soil  wonderfully  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Caribou  shipped  more 
potatoes  in  1929  than  any  other  town  in  Aroostook  County. 

Mount  Chase ,  1864 

Previously  called  Mount  Chase  Plantation,  Mount  Chase,  a 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  Penobscot  County,  was  incorporated  in 
1864  with  the  name  of  the  mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  it. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1838  by  Thomas  Myrick, 
who  was  presently  followed  by  his  relative,  Ezra  Myrick,  and  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Weeks,  John  Crommett,  John  Fish  and  David  Bumpus.  The  town 
was  restored  to  plantation  status  in  1936;  it  is  the  northernmost  town 
or  plantation  in  Penobscot  County. 
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Mount  Chase  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  height.  It  is  said  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chase  who 
was  probably  an  agent  of  the  state,  was  engaged  in  driving  off  some 
lumber  thieves  from  the  public  lands  and  burning  some  hay  which 
they  had  cut  when  the  great  fire  of  the  north  woods  came  upon  him. 
He  had  to  flee  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  save  his  life.  Fortunately 
the  mountain,  until  then  unnamed,  at  least  by  the  whites,  was  within 
his  reach,  and  he  found  safety  upon  its  slopes  and  heights  before  the 
flames  could  overtake  him.  It  has  since  been  known  as  Mount  Chase 
and  is  one  of  the  most  notable  physical  features  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  especially  remarkable  perhaps  among  its  mountains 
and  waters  as  bearing  an  English  name. 

Most  of  the  settlements  in  Mount  Chase  are  on  the  main 
roads,  but  there  is  no  village.  The  people  are  mainly  dependent  on 
Patten  for  mail  facilities.  The  lakes  of  Mount  Chase  are  upper  Shin 
Pond  and  lower  Shin  Pond;  the  latter  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
former.  The  only  hotel  is  the  Shin  Pond  House.  These  ponds,  to¬ 
gether  with  Duck  Pond,  are  discharged  into  the  Sebois  River.  Crystal 
Brook  flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  town  east  and  west,  re¬ 
ceiving  three  small  tributaries  from  the  north.  The  town  is  well 
wooded  with  the  usual  hard  and  soft  woods. 

In  1860  the  population  was  two  hundred  and  sixty,  their 
principal  occupations  manufacturing  lumber,  and  farming. 

Oxbow  Plantation ,  1870 

In  the  south  central  part  of  Aroostook  County,  where  the 
Aroostook  River  winds  among  beautiful  intervales  and  makes  an 
abrupt  bend,  lies  the  plantation  of  Oxbow.  It  is  from  the  similarity  of 
these  windings  to  an  oxbow  that  the  plantation  takes  its  name. 

Although  the  first  permanent  settlers  arrived  in  1842,  and  the 
township  was  organized  as  No.  9  Range  6  Plantation  in  1848,  it  was 
not  until  1870  that  it  became  Oxbow  Plantation. 

As  early  as  1839,  Elias  H.  and  Samuel  Hayden  from  Madison 
Center,  Somerset  County,  arrived  here  in  their  search  for  a  new  home. 
They  had  come  by  way  of  Patten  to  Masardis,  where  they  took  a  boat 
and  went  down  the  river  to  Presque  Isle.  After  exploring  there  for  a 
brief  time,  they  poled  their  boat  up  the  river  to  the  oxbow.  Here  they 
selected  lots  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  At  this  time  the  township 
was  being  lotted  by  surveyor  Henry  W.  Cunningham. 

The  Haydens  then  returned  to  their  homes,  but  came  again 
the  following  June  and  began  felling  trees. 

In  1842  Samuel  Hayden  moved  his  family  in,  the  first  per¬ 
manent  settlers.  They  cleared  up  a  good  farm,  built  comfortable 
buildings  and  remained  until  1860,  when  they  moved  to  Minnesota. 
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Elias  Hayden,  then  unmarried,  built  a  log  camp  and  cleared  a 
farm.  His  barn,  the  first  framed  building  in  the  township,  was  built 
from  planks  and  boards  which  he  secured  from  Pollard’s  Mill  on  the 
St.  Croix.  He  ran  them  down  the  stream  to  Masardis,  then  poled 
them  up  to  Oxbow  in  a  boat.  He  married  the  following  year;  and  in 
1849  built  a  frame  house  in  which  he  began  keeping  a  hotel. 

After  the  Haydens  John  Winslow  came  from  Freedom  in 
1842  and,  like  his  neighbors,  farmed  and  lumbered.  He  became  the 
first  clerk  of  the  plantation.  In  1843  Ira  Fish  &  Co.,  of  Patten,  built 
a  saw  mill  on  Umcolcus  Stream,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
bridge.  For  this  service,  the  state  gave  the  company  a  block  of  land 
near  the  mill,  which  later  was  converted  into  productive  farms. 
Meanwhile  other  settlers  had  arrived:  Thos.  Goss,  Jr.,  of  Masardis, 
who  remained  only  a  few  years,  Aaron  Scribner  and  his  family  from 
Lincoln  and  Wm.  Bottin  from  Madison,  who  cleared  up  a  fine  farm. 

In  the  fifties,  Shephard  Boody  of  Oldtown  purchased  the  mill 
property  and  carried  on  extensive  lumber  operations,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately  he  lacked  business  ability,  and  his  attempts  resulted  in  failure. 
George  Sawyer  of  Masardis  succeeded  him  in  the  sixties  and  later 
C.  C.  Libby  from  Newfield  became  the  owner.  During  this  decade, 
Abram  Currier  arrived  from  Maysville,  Samuel  Willard  from  Old- 
town,  Thomas  Fleming  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Robert  Purvis  from 
New  Brunswick. 

James  Anderson  of  New  Brunswick  bought  the  Samuel  Hayden 
farm  in  1860,  and  John  McLean  came  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1861. 
Great  crops  of  grain  and  hay  were  raised  on  the  Winslow  farm  in  the 
1870’s.  Farming  and  lumbering  continued  as  the  occupations  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  1870’s,  when  Plantation  No. 
9  Range  6  became  Oxbow  Plantation. 

Island  Falls ,  1872 

There  is  no  more  picturesque  town  in  all  Aroostook  County 
than  Island  Falls.  The  west  branch  of  the  Mattawamkeag  enters  the 
town  near  the  northwest  corner  and,  after  flowing  south  for  nearly 
two  miles  and  being  enlarged  by  the  confluence  of  Fish  Stream,  sweeps 
madly  through  a  rocky  gorge  and  dashes  over  precipitous  ledges, 
forming  one  of  the  finest  falls  in  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the 
falls  is  a  small  island,  its  rocky  sides  rising  abruptly  from  the  water 
and  dividing  the  swift  current.  This  little  wooded  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  falls  gives  the  name  to  the  town  of  Island  Falls.  After  con¬ 
tinuing  its  course  for  about  three  miles,  the  river  empties  into  Matta¬ 
wamkeag  Lake,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  which  covers  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 

The  first  white  settlers,  Levi  Sewell  and  Jesse  Craig,  came  from 
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Farmington  in  1842.  The  Indians,  both  Penobscots  and  Passama- 
quoddies,  spent  a  part  of  the  year  hunting  and  fishing  here  and  had 
their  camps  near  the  falls,  even  after  the  whites  came.  Sewell  and 
Craig  came  to  Patten,  then  to  Crystal,  and  followed  the  streams  down 
to  the  falls,  where  the  water  power  so  impressed  them  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  remain. 

Sewell  at  once  went  to  work  and  felled  five  acres  of  trees  near 
the  falls  and  then  returned  to  Farmington.  The  town  was  then  the 
property  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sewell  bought  a  tract  one  mile  square, 
including  the  falls.  In  March,  1843,  he  returned  to  Aroostook  with 
two  two-horse  teams  and  one  single  sleigh,  and  brought  with  him 
his  wife  and  six  children.  Leaving  his  wife  and  younger  children  at 
Crystal,  Mr.  Sewell  and  his  two  sons,  David  and  Samuel,  came  down 
the  stream  to  the  falls,  cleared  up  the  five-acre  chopping,  built  a  log 
house,  and  on  July  1,  1843,  brought  the  rest  of  the  family  to  their 
new  home,  Mrs.  Sewell  by  way  of  Fish  Stream  and  the  West  Branch 
and  the  girls  through  the  woods  by  spotted  trail.  Frost  killed  their 
first  summer  crop,  but  fish  and  game  were  abundant  and  the  boys 
found  work  at  Crystal  and  Patten.  The  next  year  was  better. 

Jesse  Craig  came  back  in  1843  and  cleared  up  his  five-acre 
chopping.  He  lived  with  the  Sewells  that  summer  and  returned  to 
Farmington  in  the  fall.  His  family  came  in  1844  on  a  sled,  drawn 
by  oxen.  Mr.  Craig  cleared  up  a  large  farm  on  the  north  side  of  the 
west  branch  and  kept  a  hotel  there  for  many  years;  he  was  justice  of 
the  peace,  town  treasurer  and  town  clerk  continuously,  a  man  of 
strictest  honor  and  integrity. 

In  1843  David  Lurvey  came  from  Woodstock,  Oxford  County, 
Maine,  and  settled  next  below  Mr.  Craig;  he  built  a  frame  house  and 
barn  and  then  moved  to  Patten  and  later  to  the  head  of  the  Aroos¬ 
took  road,  where  he  kept  hotel  for  a  number  of  years.  Charles  W. 
Harding  came  from  Windham  in  the  spring  of  1844  and  settled  on 
the  south  side  of  the  stream  opposite  Mr.  Sewell.  With  him  was 
Charles  Hanson,  who  did  not  remain  long.  These  were  all  the  settlers 
in  town  by  1844,  and  of  these  only  the  Sewells  and  the  Craigs  re¬ 
mained  permanently.  No  other  settlers  came  to  join  them  for  eight 
years,  during  which  Mr.  Sewell  and  his  sons  continued  to  enlarge 
their  clearing  and  lumbered  in  the  winter. 

Isaac  Robinson  came  next  from  Oxford  County,  in  1852,  and 
in  1853  Stephen  Thorn  from  Freedom  settled  near  Robinson.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  settlers  came  about  this  time,  but  very  few  remained. 
Jacob  Manuel  was  one  exception.  In  1853  Cyrus  Barker  and  family 
including  two  sons,  from  Kennebec  County,  made  fine  farms,  lum¬ 
bered  and  traded.  Captain  Rodney  Barker  developed  his  farm  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  He  served  in  the  Union  Army  and 
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built  the  first  steamer  on  Mattawamkeag  Lake,  which  was  used  for 
towing  logs  and  for  excursion  parties. 

In  1854  the  township  became  the  property  of  Maine  and  was 
lotted  by  Daniel  Cummings  and  opened  by  the  state  for  settlement. 
Settlers  began  to  come  in,  but  the  state  afterward  unwisely  sold  to 
proprietors  by  whom  the  settlement  was  retarded.  Dr.  Isaac  Don- 
ham  came  from  Readfield  in  1858  and  became  a  very  prominent 
citizen.  Captain  Daniel  Randall  came  from  Portland  in  1859.  A  re¬ 
tired  sea  captain,  he  built  a  large  farm,  took  an  active  part  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics  and  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature. 

The  sons  of  Levi  Sewell  were  David,  a  lumberman  for  many 
years,  who  became  county  commissioner  and  a  town  officer;  Samuel 
who  attended  to  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  the  youngest  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  used  the  large  homestead  built  by  Levi. 

The  township  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1858,  and  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  town  in  1872. 

Mapleton,  1880 

The  name  of  Mapleton  in  Aroostook  County  honors  the  most 
numerous  of  the  trees  in  its  forests.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1880.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aroostook  River,  in 
Aroostook  County.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  without  high  hills. 
Sprague  Hill  is  the  highest  elevation.  The  Aroostook,  in  passing, 
cuts  off  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  town  and  runs  in  a  circuitous 
course  through  the  southern  part.  The  principal  business  center  is  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  Libby  Brook  with 
Presque  Isle  Stream.  Here  were  located  saw  mills,  shingle  machines 
and  a  potash  factory. 

The  earliest  settlers  came  to  this  region  about  1836  when  lots 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  bordering  on  the  Aroostook  River 
were  granted  to  Joshua  Christie,  Edward  Erskine,  James  Erskine, 
Abigail  Churchill,  wife  of  Winslow  Churchill,  and  Peter  Bull.  Some 
of  these  grants  were  located  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Washburn. 
The  last  named,  Peter  Bull,  may  have  arrived  earlier  than  the  date 
indicated  above.  These  early  settlers  were  all  from  New  Brunswick. 

In  1842  Shepard  Packard  came  from  Foxcroft  and  settled  on 
the  State  Road  four  miles  west  of  Presque  Isle.  The  Bull  family  came 
up  this  road  which  had  been  cut  through  from  Presque  Isle  to  Ash¬ 
land  and  settled  on  farms  shortly  after  Mr.  Packard.  George  L.  Em¬ 
erson  from  Stow,  Oxford  County,  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  town  in  1858.  Freeman  A.  Ball  and  Reuben  A.  Huse  came  the 
following  year  and  built  a  mill  at  what  was  then  called  Ball’s  Mills, 
now  Mapleton;  they  had  come  from  Hallowell. 

That  same  year,  Charles  M.  Spooner,  Benjamin  Chandler, 
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Benjamin  Gray,  Josiah  McGlauflin,  A.  H.  Thompson,  B.  G.  Hughes, 
Garner  Wilcox  and  others  settled  north  and  west  of  the  mill.  The 
McGlauflins  came  from  Washington  County. 

Brooklin ,  1849 

This  town  lies  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Hancock  County.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Sedgwick  but  was  set  off 
from  that  town  in  1849  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Port 
Watson.  One  month  later,  its  name  was  changed  to  Brooklin.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Windsor  Bridges  for  the  origin  of  the  name:  The 
two  towns,  Brooklin  and  Sedgwick,  are  divided  by  Salt  Pond  and 
Benjamin  River,  a  tidal  river,  which  are  connected  by  a  brook.  It 
was  because  the  line  of  separation  follows  this  brook  that  the  name 
Brooklin  was  given  to  the  town. 

The  names  commonly  connected  with  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  are  Black,  Reed,  Goodwin,  Watson  and  perhaps  Freethy 
who  located  at  Naskeag  Point.  Shadrach  Watson  sold  merchandize 
at  Naskeag  in  1762. 

Naskeag  Point  is  the  far  outer  tip  of  the  neck  that  is  included 
in  the  township  of  Brooklin.  This  point  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
documentary  history  and  may  have  been  occupied  at  a  time  and  by 
people  now  unknown.  Revolutionary  history  narrates  the  courage  and 
irregular  methods  of  fighting  of  William  Reed  and  his  neighbors  when, 
in  1778,  the  British  sloop,  “Gage,”  prepared  to  land  men  here. 

The  first  officers  of  the  town  in  1849  were  David  Hooper, 
moderator;  David  Carlton,  clerk;  Azor  Cole,  treasurer;  Humphrey 
Wells,  Andrew  Seavey,  and  Stephen  Cousins,  selectmen. 

Dyer  Brook,  1891 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  made  in  1844,  when  Mr. 
Orrin  Laughton  came  from  Smyrna  and  took  a  lot  near  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  town,  where  he  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  log 
house.  After  living  on  it  for  a  number  of  years,  he  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
McMonagal,  who  died  a  few  years  after  his  purchase.  Oliver  Dow 
then  lived  there,  but  after  a  few  years  abandoned  it,  and  the  lot  re¬ 
verted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  town.  In  1857  J.  E.  Tarbell  became 
the  owner  and  cleared  up  a  large  farm  and  built  a  fine  set  of  buildings. 

Benjamin  Gerry,  the  second  settler  in  the  town,  came  from 
Smyrna  soon  after  Laughton  and  took  the  lot  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  town  adjoining.  Here  he  cleared  up  a  fine  farm. 
Moses  Leavitt,  also  of  Smyrna,  was  the  next  man  who  made  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  township,  near  the  north  line  of  the  town.  In  1860 
Jonathan  Sleeper  took  the  lot  south  of  the  Tarbell  farm  on  the  Island 
Falls  road. 
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The  township  was  first  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1863,  but 
afterward  lost  its  organization  and  was  reorganized  in  1880,  at  which 
time  there  were  forty-one  voters.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1891,  taking  the  name  of  the  brook  which  flows  into  the  Mattawam- 
keag  River. 

The  State  road  was  cut  through  in  1850,  but  was  not  made 
passable  for  carriages  until  several  years  later.  The  road  from  the 
east  branch  through  Dyer  Brook  to  Island  Falls,  now  a  part  of  the 
route  from  Houlton  to  Patten,  was  opened  in  1860.  Jonathan  Sleeper, 
who  came  that  year,  took  the  lot  south  of  the  Tarbell  farm  on  the 
Island  Falls  road.  He  made  the  clearing,  built  a  house  and  barn  and 
after  a  few  years  moved  to  Sherman.  John  Heald  then  took  the  farm 
and  extended  the  clearing,  but  after  living  upon  it  a  few  years,  sold 
it  to  Seward  Clough.  Asa  Hall  and  John  Gerrish  bought  in  company 
a  wild  tract  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  to  which  they  after¬ 
ward  added  eighty-four  acres,  from  which  they  cleared  a  large  farm 
for  meadow,  pasture  and  tillage.  Eben  Townsend  came  from  Limerick 
and  bought  a  lot  from  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Thompson  of  Bangor, 
who  were  at  that  time  the  proprietors  of  the  town.  Eight  acres  were 
cleared  and  a  log  house  and  barn  were  built,  when  Mr.  Townsend 
volunteered  in  the  Civil  War.  Later  he  returned  and  built  a  framed 
house  and  barn.  Other  settlers  were  W.  G.  Drew  and  S.  C.  Philpot 
from  Smyrna,  James  Meserve  from  Limington,  F.  M.  Stevens,  O.  A. 
Lougee,  James  Clark,  A.  Keith  and  Wm.  C.  Alward. 

Crystal ,  1901 

The  town  of  Crystal  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
Aroostook  County.  On  the  north,  it  is  joined  by  Hersey,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  which  lies  Crystal  Lake,  so  named  for  the  clearness  of  its 
water.  Crystal  Stream  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  flows  through  the 
town  of  Crystal.  The  principal  village  of  Crystal  is  located  upon  a 
fall  of  about  fifteen  feet  on  this  stream,  about  three  miles  below  the 
lake.  It  is  from  this  lake  and  stream  that  the  town  took  its  name  when 
it  was  incorporated  in  1901.  It  was  formerly  Township  No.  4,  Range 
5  and  was  first  organized  in  1840.  Seven  bogs  constitute  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  Caribou  Bog,  lying  in  the  southern  part,  contains 
about  four  square  miles.  Through  the  township  from  west  to  east 
flows  Fish  Stream  in  an  irregular  course  toward  Mattawamkeag  Lake, 
in  Island  Falls  township,  adjoining  on  the  east.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  town  the  power  of  this  stream  has  been  used  for  mills. 

William  Young  from  Searsmont,  who  came  in  1839,  was  the 
first  settler  who  brought  his  family  to  the  township.  He  settled  on  a 
state  lot  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Patten  line.  The  whole  country 
east  of  Patten  was  at  this  time  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Mr.  Young 
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cleared  up  a  large  farm  and  built  a  good  stand  of  buildings  and  lived 
upon  the  farm  until  1851.  In  1839  Isaac  Webber  came  from  the 
town  of  China  and  settled  on  the  lot  west  of  Mr.  Young.  The  same 
year  John  Bell  arrived  from  Belfast  and  settled  on  the  lot  east  of  Mr. 
Young’s,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  George  W.  Hackett  from 
Vermont  also  came  in  1839,  and  took  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Crystal 
Stream.  He  cleared  up  a  large  farm,  where  he  spent  his  life.  Another 
settler  in  1839  was  James  Cunningham,  who  settled  on  the  lot  east  of 
Mr.  Bell’s. 

In  1841  Hiram  Hersey  came  from  Foxcroft  and  took  a  lot  west 
of  Mr.  Young’s,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  then  moved  to  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  later  went  to  Patten.  Wm.  Ward,  John 
Conant  from  Franklin  County  and  Bela  Chesley  from  Lincoln,  also 
came  to  the  present  Crystal  in  1841.  S.  P.  Bradbury  from  the  town  of 
Windsor,  worked  for  a  number  of  years  on  woods  and  river,  and  then 
settled  down  to  farming  and  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town.  In 
1842  Jedediah  Fairfield  of  China  built  a  mill  on  Crystal  Stream; 
this  had  an  up-and-down  saw,  run  by  water,  and  furnished  lumber 
for  the  citizens  of  Crystal  and  Island  Falls.  In  1843  David  Coffin  came 
from  Waterville  and  bought  a  block  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  western  part  of  Crystal  next  to  the  Patten  line. 

Eagle  Lake ,  1911 

Eagle  Lake  lies  in  Aroostook  County  and  was  settled  in  1840 
by  Sefroi  Nadeau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Richard  Woods,  an  Irishman. 
It  was  organized  as  a  plantation  in  1856  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1911.  It  was  frequented  by  the  bald-headed  eagle,  hence  its  name. 
When  Major  Hastings  Strickland  set  out  in  1839  with  his  soldiers  for 
the  northeastern  border  of  Maine,  they  encamped  on  the  border  of 
an  unnamed  lake.  They  were  impressed  by  the  flock  of  white-headed 
eagles  flying  over  the  lake  and  decided  to  name  it  Eagle  Lake. 

Owl's  Head,  1921 

Owl’s  Head,  Knox  County,  was  a  part  of  South  Thomaston 
until  1921,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  It  is  a  promontory, 
bearing  a  lighthouse,  on  the  west  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay.  It  was 
sjven  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  neck  and  head  of 
an  owl  when  viewed  from  the  north  side.  According  to  some  writers 
Owl’s  Head  received  its  name  from  Governor  Thomas  Pownal  who 
visited  Penobscot  Bay  in  1759  in  the  Province  Sloop  of  War,  “King 
George.”  He  says  in  his  account:  “The  sailors  imagined  it  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  an  owl’s  head.” 

Cyrus  Eaton  in  his  History  of  Thomaston,  Rockland  and  South 
Thomaston  states  that  the  origin  of  this  word  as  given  above  could 
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hardly  be  true,  since  it  had  obtained  currency  early  in  1757  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Journals  of  Captains  Freeman  and  Remilly.  Some 
others  assert  that  the  name  is  of  Indian  origin  and  is  expressed  in  their 
language  by  a  perfectly  synonymous  word,  Mecadacut. 

When  Owl’s  Head  was  visited  by  Champlain  in  1605,  it  was 
called  Bedabedec  Point,  the  Indian  word  meaning,  “Cape  of  the 
Winds.” 

This  headland  is  a  bluff  point  of  trap  rock  extending  far  into 
the  water.  Owl’s  Head  Bay  makes  up  to  and  forms  the  harbor  of 
Rockland  on  the  north.  The  headland,  which  at  the  place  where  the 
lighthouse  stands  rises  to  the  height  of  81  feet  10  inches,  has  been 
from  earliest  white  men’s  discoveries  a  noted  landmark  for  seamen, 
as  it  had  been  before  for  the  Indians.  Going  through  Owl’s  Head 
Harbor  we  pass  on  the  left  Munroe’s  Island,  which  derives  its  name 
from  Hugh  Monroe  who  early  settled  and  spent  his  days  there  and 
on  Sheep  Island.  Then  we  come  to  Ash  Point,  a  small  island  of  that 
name,  so  called  from  trees  which  formerly  abounded  there. 

Stephen  Peabody  from  Middleton,  Massachusetts,  came  to 
Owl’s  Head  in  1767  and  purchased  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  traded 
and  farmed.  The  blacksmith  of  the  place,  other  than  armorers  and 
gunsmiths,  he  moved  to  Oyster  River  in  Warren.  In  1770  John  Ren- 
dell,  an  Englishman,  after  residing  some  years  at  Round  Pond  in 
Bristol,  came  with  his  family  to  Owl’s  Head;  in  1786  Nathan  Pills- 
bury,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  came  from  Kittery,  and  married  and 
settled  at  Owl’s  Head;  Wm.  Chapman,  a  Quaker  or  Friend,  the  first 
if  not  the  only  member  of  that  denomination  here,  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  settled  near  the  head  of  Owl’s  Head  Bay;  Benjamin  Pack¬ 
ard,  after  having  resided  in  Cushing  and  then  in  Union,  came  to  Owl’s 
Head  and  was  living  there  in  1788.  About  1795  Joshua  Adams  ar¬ 
rived  in  Owl’s  Head  from  Lincolnville,  and  worked  for  some  years  as 
a  blacksmith. 

Owl’s  Head  Light  was  built  in  1826  during  the  administration 
of  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  old  white  tower  is  only  twenty- 
six  feet  high,  but  because  of  its  situation  the  light  can  be  seen  sixteen 
miles  at  sea.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of  the  town. 

In  1852  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Owl’s  Head 
Harbor  was  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  Shipbuilding,  having 
been  revived  at  Owl’s  Head  since  1850-51  by  Captain  Elisha  Brown, 
was  extensively  carried  on  by  him;  a  post  office  was  established  and 
he  was  appointed  postmaster.  In  1855  there  were  at  Owl’s  Head 
twelve  dwellings,  two  stores  and  one  wharf.  Two  ships,  one  barque  and 
three  schooners  were  built  that  season;  fishing  and  farming  were  also 
prosperous. 
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Index  of  Towns,  Cities  and  Counties  in  Maine 


Abbot  . 

Acton  . 

Addison  . 

Albany  (Township)  .. 

Albion  . 

Alexander  . 

Alfred  . 

Aina  . 

Alton  . 

Amherst  . 

Amity  . 

Andover  . 

Androscoggin  County 

Anson  . 

Appleton  . 

Argyle . 

Aroostook  County  .... 

Arrowsic . 

Ashland  . 

Athens . 

Atkinson  . 

Auburn  . 

Augusta  . 

Aurora  . 

Avon  . 

Baileyville  . 

Baldwin  . 

Bancroft  . 

Bangor  . 

Bar  Harbor  . 

Baring  . 

Barnard  . 

Bath  . 

Beals  . 

Beddington  . 

Belfast  . 

Belgrade  . 

Belmont  . 

Benedicta  . 

Benton  . 

Berwick  . 

Bethel  . 

Biddeford  . 

Bingham  . 

Blaine  . 

Blanchard  . 

Bluehill  . 

Boothbay  . 

Boothbay  Harbor  . 

Bowdoin  . 

Bowdoinham  . 

Bowerbank  . 

Bradford  . 

Bradley  . 

Bremen  . 

Brewer  . 

Bridgewater  . 

Bridgton  . 


Bristol  .  72 

Brooklin  .  520 

Brooks  . * .  247 

Brooksville  .  251 

Brownfield  .  314 

Brownville  .  344 

Brunswick  .  128 

Buckfield  .  378 

Bucksport  .  376 

Burlington  .  163 

Burnham  .  384 

Buxton  .  69 

Byron  .  96 

Calais  .  115 

Cambridge  .  110 

Camden  .  86 

Canaan  .  421 

Canton  .  157 

Cape  Elizabeth  .  399 

Caribou  .  515 

Carmel  .  43 1 

Carroll  .  276 

Carthage  .  134 

Casco  .  36 

Castine  .  114 

Castle  Hill  .  511 

Centerville  .  481 

Chapman  .  372 

Charleston  .  156 

Charlotte  . 404 

Chelsea  . 172 

Cherryfield  .  444 

Chester  .  186 

Chesterville  .  181 

China  .  428 

Clifton  .  514 

Clinton  .  266 

Columbia  .  407 

Columbia  Falls  .  409 

Concord  .  158 

Connor  .  262 

Cooper  ...» .  343 

Corinna  .  402 

Corinth  .  132 

Cornish  .  79 

Cornville  .  491 

Cranberry  Isles  .  498 

Crawford  .  273 

Crystal  .  521 

Cumberland  .  105 

Cumberland  County  .  3 

Cushing  .  241 

Cutler  .  345 

Damariscotta  .  37 

Danforth  .  364 

Dayton  .  278 

Dearborn  .  222 
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90 

93 

101 

94 

89 

510 
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185 

418 
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8 

92 

348 
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8 

35 

280 
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338 

440 

401 

460 

99 

387 

315 

284 

423 

467 

94 

353 

73 

398 

109 

124 

144 

121 

435 

275 

55 

427 

61 

329 

282 

350 

507 

71 

71 

240 

237 

357 

162 

391 

130 

381 

176 

304 
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Deblois  . 

.  359 

Greenwood  . 

.  382 

Dedham  . 

.  170 

Guilford  . 

.  103 

Deer  Isle  . 

.  509 

Denmark  . 

.  139 

Hallowell  . 

.  288 

Dennysville  . 

.  123 

Hampden  . 

.  90 

Detroit  . 

.  122 

Hancock  . 

.  252 

Dexter  . 

.  249 

Hancock  County  . 

.  5 

Dixfield  . 

.  322 

Hanover  . 

.  131 

Dixmont  . 

.  326 

Harmony  . 

.  413 

Dover  . 

.  106 

Harpswell  . 

.  64 

Dresden  . 

.  129 

Harrington  . 

.  91 

Durham . 

.  85 

Harrison  . 

.  323 

Dyer  Brook  . 

.  520 

Hartford  . 

.  188 

Hartland  . 

.  483 

Eagle  Lake  . 

.  522 

Haynesville  . 

.  396 

East  Machias  . 

.  14 

Hebron  . 

.  424 

East  Millinocket  . 

.  44 

Hermon  . 

.  432 

Eastbrook  . 

.  457 

Hersey  . 

.  367 

Easton  . 

.  458 

Hiram  . 

.  433 

Eastport  . 

.  455 

Hodgdon  . 

.  352 

Eddington  . 

.  221 

Holden  . 

.  174 

Edgecomb  . 

.  82 

Hollis  . 

.  93 

Edinburg  . 

.  136 

Hope  . 

.  415 

Edmunds  . 

.  347 

Houlton  . 

.  388 

Eliot  . 

.  270 

Howland  . 

.  231 

Elliotsville  . 

.  355 

Hudson  . 

.  160 

Ellsworth  . 

.  267 

Embden  . 

.  129 

Industry  . 

.  409 

Enfield  . 

.  448 

Island  Falls  . 

.  517 

Etna  . 

.  512 

Isle  au  Haut  . 

.  114 

Eustis  . 

.  366 

Islesboro  . 

.  475 

Exeter  . 

.  184 

Jackson  . 

.  227 

Fairfield  . 

.  438 

Jay  . 

.  264 

Falmouth  . 

.  52 

Jefferson  . 

.  270 

Farmingdale  . 

.  493 

Jonesboro  . 

.  327 

Farmington  . 

.  490 

Jonesport  . . 

.  328 

Fayette  . 

.  118 

Flagstaff  . 

.  236 

Kenduskeag  . 

.  38 

Fort  Fairfield  . 

.  257 

Kennebec  County  . 

.  5 

Fort  Kent  . 

.  260 

Kennebunk  . 

.  24 

Foxcroft  . 

.  330 

Kennebunkport  . 

.  26 

Frankfort  . 

.  128 

Kingfield  . 

.  253 

Franklin  . 

.  272 

Kingman  . 

.  395 

Franklin  County  . 

.  8 

Kingsbury  . 

.  356 

Freedom  . 

.  416 

Kittery  . 

.  47 

Freeman  . 

.  322 

Knox  . 

.  230 

Freeport  . 

.  83 

Knox  County  . 

.  9 

French  ville  . 

.  116 

Kossuth  . 

.  144 

Friendship  . 

.  416 

Fryeburg  . 

.  200 

La  Grange  . 

.  119 

Lamoine  . 

.  114 

Gardiner  . 

.  319 

Lebanon  . 

.  420 

Garland  . 

.  380 

Lee  . 

.  390 

Georgetown  . 

.  59 

Leeds  . 

.  98 

Gilead  . 

.  512 

Levant  . 

.  459 

Glenburn  . 

.  135 

Lewiston  . 

.  306 

Gorham  . 

.  192 

Liberty  . 

.  417 

Gouldsboro  . 

.  302 

Limerick  . 

.  126 

Grafton  . 

.  175 

Limestone  . 

.  502 

Grand  Isle  . 

.  116 

Limington  . 

.  77 

Gray  . 

.  293 

Lincoln  . 

.  254 

Greenbush  . 

.  496 

Lincolnville  . 

.  215 

Greene  . 

.  203 

Lincoln  County  . 

.  4 

Greenfield  . 

.  445 

Linneus  . 

.  137 

Greenville  . 

.  480 

Lisbon  . 

.  145 
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Litchfield  .  80 

Littleton  .  361 

Livermore  .  308 

Livermore  Falls  .  309 

Lovell  .  214 

Lowell  .  392 

Lubec  .  130 

Ludlow  .  178 

Lyman  .  291 

Machias  .  12 

Machiasport  .  15 

Madawaska  .  41 

Madison  .  269 

Madrid  .  149 

Manchester  .  172 

Mapleton  . 519 

Mariaville  .  405 

Marion  .  234 

Mars  Hill  .  422 

Marshfield  .  450 

Masardis  .  32 

Mattawamkeag  .  39 

Maxfield  .  385 

Mechanic  Falls  .  506 

Meddybemps  .  37 

Medford  .  471 

Medway  .  474 

Mercer  .  217 

Merrill  .  371 

Mexico  .  142 

Milbridge  .  472 

Milford  .  167 

Millinocket  .  42 

Milo  .  132 

Minot  .  317 

Monmouth  .  208 

Monroe  .  272 

Monson  .  158 

Monticello  .  277 

Montville  .  120 

Morrill  .  256 

Moscow  .  147 

Mt.  Chase  .  515 

Mt.  Desert  .  113 

Mt.  Vernon  .  263 

Naples  .  149 

New  Gloucester .  152 

New  Limerick  .  127 

New  Portland  .  76 

New  Sharon  .  154 

New  Sweden  .  138 

New  Vineyard  .  154 

Newburgh  .  478 

Newcastle  .  62 

Newfield  .  442 

Newport  .  465 

Newry  .  126 

Nobleboro  .  206 

Norridgewock  .  16 

North  Berwick  .  58 

North  Yarmouth  .  53 

Northfield  .  449 

North  Haven  .  453 


Northport  .  452 

Norway  .  18 

Oakfield  .  450 

Oakland  . .  486 

Old  Orchard  Beach  .  498 

Old  Town  .  33 

Orient  .  461 

Orland  .  378 

Orneville  .  351 

Orono  .  21 

Orrington  .  191 

Otis  .  353 

Otisfield  .  311 

Owl’s  Head  .  522 

Oxbow  Plantation  .  516 

Oxford  .  108 

Oxford  County  .  6 

Palermo  .  146 

Palmyra  .  403 

Paris  .  118 

Parkman  .  342 

Parsonsfield  .  297 

Passadumkeag  .  31 

Patten  .  358 

Pembroke  .  148 

Penobscot  .  15 

Penobscot  County  . 

Perham  .  261 

Perkins  .  394 

Perry  .  228 

Peru  .  143 

Phillips  .  329 

Phippsburg  .  224 

Piscataquis  County  .  8 

Pittsfield  .  336 

Pittston  .  294 

Plymouth  .  161 

Poland  .  425 

Portage  Lake  .  117 

Porter  .  325 

Portland  .  75 

Pownal  .  244 

Pownalborough  .  67 

Prentiss  .  363 

Presque  Isle  . 117 

Princeton  .  164 

Prospect  .  439 

Randolph  .  180 

Rangeley  .  96 

Raymond  .  219 

Readfield  .  374 

Richmond  .  107 

Ripley  .  226 

Robbinston  .  246 

Rockland  .  485 

Rockport  .  503 

Rome  .  134 

Roque  Bluffs  .  123 

Roxbury  .  169 

Rumford  .  313 

Saco  .  10 

St.  Agatha .  437 
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St.  Albans . 

St.  George  . 

Sagadahoc  County 

Salem  . 

Sanford  . 

Sangerville  . 

Scarborough  . 

Searsmont . 

Searsport  . 

Sebago  . 

Sebec  . 

Sedgwick  . 

Shapleigh  . 

Sherman  . 

Shirley  . 

Sidney  . 

Skowhegan  . 

Smithfield  . 

Smyrna  . 

Solon  . 

Somerset  County 

Sorrento  . 

South  Berwick  . 

South  Bristol  . 

South  Portland  ... 
South  Thomaston 

Southport  . 

Southwest  Harbor 

Springfield  . 

Standish  . 

Starks  . 

Stetson  . 

Steuben  . 

Stockholm  . 

Stockton  Springs  . 

Stoneham  . 

Stonington  . 

Stowe  . 

Strong  . 

Sullivan  . 

Sumner  . 

Surry  . 

Swan’s  Island  . 

Swanville  . 

Sweden  . 

Talmage  . 

Temple  . 

Thomaston  . 

Thorndike  . 

Topsfield  . 

Topsham  . 

Tremont  . 

Trenton  . 

Trescott  . 

T roy  . 

Turner  . 

Union  . 

Unity  . 


Upton  .  177 

Van  Buren  .  283 

Vanceboro  .  368 

Vassalboro  .  290 

Veazie  .  360 

Verona  .  150 

Vienna  .  146 

Vinalhaven  .  303 

Wade  .  372 

Waite .  370 

Waldo  .  234 

Waldo  County  .  7 

Waldoboro  .  194 

Wales  .  141 

Waltham  .  166 

Warren  .  195 

Washburn  .  259 

Washington  .  220 

Washington  County  .  4 

Waterboro  .  300 

Waterford  .  470 

Waterville  .  477 

Wayne  .  213 

Webster  .  273 

Weld  .  335 

Wellington  .  95 

Wells  .  49 

Wesley  .  434 

West  Bath  .  74 

Westbrook  .  223 

West  Gardiner  .  320 

Westfield  .  179 

Weston  .  354 

Westport  .  463 

Whitefield  .  430 

Whiting  .  386 

Whitneyville  .  393 

Williamsburg  .  341 

Willimantic  .  189 

Wilson  .  356 

Wilton  .  183 

Windham  .  68 

Windsor  .  102 

Winn  .  362 

Winslow  .  193 

Winter  Harbor  .  469 

Winterport  .  466 

Winthrop  .  239 

Wiscasset  .  19 

Woodland  .  488 

Woodstock  .  495 

Woodville  .  481 

Woolwich  .  65 

Yarmouth  .  55 

York  .  48 

York  County  .  3 
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